/  BURLINGAME  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

inz. 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


PIS  System  Run 

DO  NOT  DISCARD 
WITHOUT  CONSENT  OF 
PLS  SYSTEM  MEMBERS 
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Country  Life 


COLOR  IN 
SUMMER  FURNISHINGS 


w  FLETCHtft  WHI" 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 


For  The  Long  Trip  the  right  tire  selection  is  not  an 
incidental  matter. 

It  is  essential  that  the  car  be  as  amply  cushioned  as  possible 
against  road  shocks,  in  order  to  save  the  occupants  from 
fatigue,  to  safeguard  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  chassis, 
to  minimize  gasoline  consumption  and  to  avoid  delay. 

For  touring  or  daily  traveling  the  Fisk  Cord  offers  all 
that  can  be  built  into  a  tire  of  comfort,  convenience, 
mileage,  economy  and  safety.  Its  substantial,  clean-cut 
beauty  is  the  final  word  in  tire  attractiveness,  in  keeping 
with  the  most  finished  appointments  of  any  automobile. 


Made  with  both  Ribbed  and  Fisk  Non-Skid  Treads 
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Your  Home  In  Summer 

In  the  cool  and  charming  room  pictured  above  there  is  an  air 
of  comfort,  good  taste  and  well-being  that  shows  a  true  under' 
standing  of  the  standards  of  good  living. 

The  Furniture,  Rugs  and  Draperies  that  make  up  the  decora- 
tive ensemble  are  representative  of  our  collection  of  Summer 
Furnishings.  From  the  least  of  the  accessories  to  the  most 
important  of  the  major  furnishings  this  collection  is  notably  good. 


HERALD 
SQUARE 


NEW 
YORK 
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THE  CORBIN  SCREEN  DOOR  SILENCER 

We  believe  this  to  be  superior  to  any  other  Screen  Door  Check  on  the  market.  It  has  the  same 
checking  mechanism  as  the  other  Celebrated  Corbin  Checks,  and  is  made  with  two  sizes  of  sprin gs  for  light 
and  heavy  doors.  It  is  right  or  left  hand  without  change,  and  works  equally  wi  ll  in  either  direction.  It 
requires  only  three  inches  of  space  between  the  screen  door  and  entrance  door,  is  easily  applied,  easily 
adjusted,  and  requires  no  attention.  It  can  be  sold  at  popular  prices,  and  is  certain  to  have  a  large  sale. 
Any  Corbin  dealer  can  give  full  information — or  write  us  for  particulars. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

The  American  Hard-ware  Corporation,  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


Colour  In   My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  marlc 

from  author*s  own  garden.    Net,  $10.00 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

SAVO  FLOWER  BOX 

For  Windows,  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplies  Just  the  amount  of  air  aiM  water  necessary 
when  and  where  needed.  No  surface  water.  Use 
indoors  or  outdoors — keeps  (lowers  healthy  and 
beautiful  the  year  round.  Lpak  Proof—  Hunt  Proof 
Six  sizes — aluminum  or  dark 
green  finish.  Ask  your  dealer      ,  , 


Self-Watering 
Sub-Irrigating 


savo  HK..I  o..n.  ,,t.  it..  :u>s.  BolleSt.fChlemgt 


You  Mail  a  Postal  Card 

and  we  send  you  the  particulars  for  owning  a 
permanent  business  at  no  sacrifice^  from  your 
regular  work. 

Solicitors  wanted  to  represent  World's 
Work,  Country  Life  and  Garden  Mag- 
azine— the  leaders  of  the  hour — securing  sub- 
scriptions and  caring  for  renewals. 

Full  information  by  dropping  a  card  to 
Circulation  Dcpl. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


SMITH 
No.  22 


BANNER 

GUARANTEED 


COMPRESSED 
AIR  SPRAYER 


This  Sprayer  is  adapted  for  all  Spraying  purposes.  It  cannot  be  excelled  for  spraying 
garden  vegetables,  plants,  shrubbery,  trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  will  spray  anything  in  liquid 
form,  and  is  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 


Heavy  4  gallon  galvanized  steel  tank,  well 
riveted  to  stand  heavy  pressure.  Also  made 
entirely  of  brass.  Tank  21  in.  high,  7  in.  di- 
ameter. Automatic  brass  nozzle,  throws  long 
distance  fine  mist  or  coarse  spray,  will  not 
clog  and  wastes  no  liquids.  Pump  is  brass  2 
in.  diameter,  with  heavy  brass  casting.  Han- 
dle locks  in  pump  head  for  carrying  sprayer. 
Adjustable  strap  for  carrying  spray e r  over 
shoulder. 

At  your  Hardware  or  Seed  Store.  Ask  for  the 
BANNER  Sprayer.  Don't  take  a  substitute. 
If  he  hasn't  it,  write  us.    Manufactured  only 

by 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


New  York  City  Agents,  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  S3  Barclay  St. 


tion  of  twenty  herds,  the  latter,  ten  herds.  Six- 
teen states  and  about  forty  districts  had  futurity 
shows  last  year. 

Secretary  Pfander  also  announces  that  Volume 
57  of  the  Herd  Book  is  ready  for  mailing;  that 
registration  fees  have  been  changed  to  50  cents 
for  an  animal  less  than  two,  and  $1  for  an 
animal  more  than  two  years  of  age,  for  members, 
and  twice  as  much  for  non-members;  and  that  in 
view  of  an  increased  membership  of  200  during 
February  and  a  limited  supply  of  available 
shares  of  stock,  it  was  voted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock 
from  #100,000  to  $400,000. 

/~\WNERS  of  jacks  and  jennets  who  desire 
to  have  them  registered  in  the  Standard 
Jack  and  Jennet  Registry  of  America,  will  save 
an  amount  equal  to  the  present  registration 
fees  by  attending  to  the  matter  before  June  1st. 
On  that  date  the  fee  for  an  animal  of  either  sex 
will  be  increased  from  $2  to  #4  for  a  member  of  the 
association,  and  from  #4  to  $8  for  non-members, 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  closing  the  registry  re- 
cords for  foundation  stock.  Until  this  final  change 
takes  place  jacks  or  jennets  of  any  color  can  be 
registered  without  regard  to  their  ancestry  if 
they  meet  the  following  measurement  require- 
ments: jacks  must  measure  not  less  than  14! 
hands  in  height;  at  least  63  inches  around  the 
heart  girth;  and  at  least  j\  inches  around  the 
front  leg  at  the  smallest  place  between  the  ankle 
and  the  knee.  Jennets  must  measure,  corres- 
pondingly, 14  hands  in  height,  61  inches  in  girth, 
and  7  inches  in  girth  of  foreleg. 

QFFICIALS  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  emphasizing  the  necessity 
for  more  rigid  enforcement  of  quarantine  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  importation  of  livestock. 
The  special  reason  at  this  time  is  said  to  be  the 
prevalence  among  horses  and  throughout  the 
war-torn  sections  of  Europe,  of  two  dangerous 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases — ulcerative 
and  epizootic  forms  of  lymphangitis.  The 
scientists  of  the  Department  believe  that  thou- 
sands of  war  horses  are  already  infected  with 
the  organisms  causing  these  diseases,  even  if  they 
do  not  all  appear  sick,  and  that  without  the 
observance  of  special,  rigorous  precautions,  they 
might  soon  start  a  disastrous  epidemic  in  this 
country  upon  being  shipped  back. 

'TVI1E  1919  National  Dairy  Show  is  to  be  held 
on  its  old  stamping  ground  in  Chicago,  but 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  has  decided 
to  make  a  change  in  its  habits,  and  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  June 
nth.  For  years  New  York  City  and  Phil- 
adelphia have  been  the  scene  of  this  event,  which 
has  almost  invariably  been  a  midwinter  affair, 
but  the  innovation  in  both  time  and  place  is 
expected  to  bring  about  a  big  attendance  and  a 
gathering  of  great  practical  interest  and  value. 
An  added  attraction  will  be  the  First  National 
Ayrshire  Sale  to  be  held  the  next  day  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  The 
offering  of  fifty  choice  Ayrshires  will  be  made  by 
a  committee  composed  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Deubler  of 
Penshurst  Farm,  L.  A.  Oritz  of  Wendover  Farm 
and  A.  II.  Tryon  of  Strathglass  Farm.  Already 
they  have  selected  as  stars  to  grace  the  event, 
the  grand  champion  male  and  female  of  the  1918 
National,  the  first,  second,  and  third  prize  aged 
cows,  the  first  prize  winning  product  of  cow, 
and  the  first  prize  senior  yearling.  About 
twenty  head  of  choice  cattle  will  be  consigned 
by  Canadian  breeders.  Every  Ayrshire  breeder 
or  would-be  breeder  should  make  Springfield 
his  goal  for  June  nth  and  12th. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  list  of  Shorthorn  breeders 
recently  compiled  by  Secretary  Harding 
of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, there  are  registered  animals  of  this  breed 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  (District  of  Columbia 
included)  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  number  of  these  breeders — counting  only 
those  who  have  already  applied  for  registration 
of  animals  owned  by  them — is  33,147.  and  as- 
suming the  moderate  figure  of  20  head  to  a  herd, 
Secretary  Harding  estimates  that  there  are 
nearly  663,000  registered  Shorthorns  in  this 
country,  certainly  a  magnificent  army  to  carry 
forward  the  banner  of  the  better  stock  and  better 
agriculture  campaign.  Six  states  are  found  to 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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MARYLAND 


Colonial  Brick  Homestead 

207  acre  farm,  attractive  salt-water  frontage,  no  marsh,  no  mosquitoes.  Soil 
very  fertile  Fine  harbor  for  boats;  excellent  oyster  bedding  grounds  directly 
in  front  of  lawn.  Ample  fruit  for  family  use.  For  particulars  of  this  and 
other  farm  properties  on  the  far  famed  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  apply  to 

Peninsula  Farm  Agency,  Easton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland,  beautifully  situated 
residential  properties  and  farms,  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Send  for  booklet 
and  particulars. 

THE  ELLIOTT  &  McDANIEL  CO. 
EASTON,  MARYLAND 


MAINE 


Gentleman's  Country  Estate 
In  Maine 

Island  in  Casco  Bay,  80  acres  wonderfully  diversified- 
field,  forest,  cove  and  bold  shore.  Largest  steam  yacht 
may  enter  safely  and  the  smallest  boat  is  secure.  View 
embraces  neighboring  islands,  bay  and  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  Seventeen  room  house,  six  baths,  strictly  modem 
in  all  appointments.  Caretaker's  cottage.  Boat  house. 
Electric  lighting  plant.  All  buildings  and  equipment  com- 
paratively new  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  will  be 
made  attractive  for  an  early  sale. 

MAINE  REALTY  BUREAU  Portland,  Maine 


FOR  SALE 

Beautifully  situated  camps  for  boarders  or  schools 
at  the  celebrated  Belgrade  Lakes.  Also  fine  farms 
in  the  best  city  in  Maine. 


H.  T.  HANSON 


WATERVILLL,  MAINE 


FOR  SALE 

Casco  Bay  Estate 

Beautiful  summer  estate  in  lower  Casco  Bay,  Portland  Harbor. 
Six  miles  shore  frontage;  1 1  room  house;  large  barn;  farming 
machinery;  two  cottages;  400,000  standing  pine  and  spruce;  garage; 
poultry  houses;  productive  orchard;  clams;  lobsters;  fishing  privi- 
leges, etc.   Excellent, exclusive  property  for  summer  home.  Apply  to 


L.C.DOUGLASS 


Princes  Point 


Brunswick,  Maine 


BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE 

Cottages  for  Rent 
EDWARD  B.  MEARS  &  CO. 

OFFICES 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 
202  S.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  r 


a. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED 

Position  as  Farm  Superintendent  by  an  American,  compe- 
tent for  all  kinds  of  farm  and  dairy  work,  machinery,  carpentry. 
Good  all  around  man.  Steady  and  quiet.  Wife  good  cook. 
Available  promptly.  Terms  reasonable.  Best  of  references. 
Address 

JEROME  HATHAWAY 

Kiluna  Farm,  Manhasset  (L*  I.),  N.  Y. 


HANDY  MAN  about  house  and  grounds 
would  like  position  on  small  City  or  Country 
Place.  Would  take  place  as  helper  on  large 
place.  Five  years  last  place.  Good  references. 
American.  No  family.  Address: 
Box  943,  care  of  Countrv  Life,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


GARDENER  SUPERINTENDENT— Free  to 
take  position  May  1st.  Thorough,  practical  man 
with  experience  in  all  branches  of  Gardening. 
First-class  references  furnished.  Scotch,  married. 
Box  944,  care  of  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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COLORADO 


Stable  and  Garage 


W 


MAIN  HOUSE 

First  floor:  Large  entrance  hall,  lavatory  and  coat  room,  draw- 
ing room,  library,  large  sun  parlor,  (fining  room,  servants' 
dining  room,  kitchen.  (Brass  piping,  silver  nickel  sidelights. 
Chandeliers  dipped  in  18  carat  gold.) 

Second  floor:  6  masters'  bedrooms,  3  baths,  %  sleeping 
porches. 

Third  floor:  8  servants'  bedrooms,  1  bath. 

1  servants'  bath  in  basement,  1  servants'  toilet  on  first  floor. 

Furnace.   Laundry  and  ample  store  rooms  in  basement. 


Specialists  in 
Country  Estates 


$250,000  Property 
I  For  Sale  at  $75,000 

At  Colorado  Springs 

(View  of  Mountains) 

COTTAGE 

4  rooms  and  bath.    Hot  water  heat. 
STABLE 

12  single  stalls,  2  box  stalls.    Large  wash,  carriage,  harness  and 
office  rooms.    Stable  men's  club  room,  5  men's  sleeping  rooms 
with  bath.    Hot  water  heat. 
GARAGE 

Large  wash  and  storage  room,  repair  room,  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, 2  men's  rooms  with  bath.   Hot  water  heat. 
All  in  perfect  condition. 

LADD  &  NICHOLS 

Real  Estate  Brokers 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


VERMONT 


MANCHESTER,  VT. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  Farm  and  Summer  Home  of  110 
acres,  fully  improved  with  an  excellent  house,  comprising  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  pantries,  etc.;  6  chambers, 
.5  baths.  Large  barn,  granary,  garage,  farmer's  cottage.  This 
farm  is  fully  stocked  with  30  cows,  chickens,  pigs,  etc.;  a  profit- 
able milk  route.  It  is  a  very  unusual  combination  of  a  leal 
farm  as  well  as  an  attractive  and  comfortable  summer  home, 
situated  near  one  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  the  East.  Price 
$25,000.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

WALTER  CHANNING,  JR. 

50  Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass, 


High  Class  Real  Estate 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

W.  B.  EDGEKTON  Manchester,  Vermont. 


VERMONT  "POND  HILL"  ESTATE 

At  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  commanding  an  unlimited  view 
stands  a  substantial  field-stone  and  shingled  home,  spacious 
living  rooms,  steam  heated,  fire  places,  5  sunny  chambers,  3 
baths,  billiard  room,  abundant  spring  water,  100  acres,  sugar 
maple  and  apple  orchard.  Price  $11,000.  Connected  with 
the  above — 475  acres  rich  farm  loam,  brooks,  pond,  estimated 
800M  feet  timber,  new  stock  barns,  large  remodeled  farm  house. 
Price  $10,000.  Sold  at  sacrifice  singly  or  together  to  settle 
estate.   Lawrence  &  Wheeler,  Inc.,  Agents,  Springfield,  Vermont 


Buying  or  Renting  Country  Prop- 
erty Is  a  Ticklish  Business 

More  than  in  any  other  transaction,  you  must  be  sure 
that  you  are  right  before  you  invest.  Before  making  up 
your  mind,  you  ought  to  see  all  the  best  properties  that 
are  on  the  market.  We  have  collected  them  for  you  in 
the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of  this  magazine. 
If  you  don't  find  what  you  want  there,  write  to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


VERMONT 


RED  STONE 

A   Beautiful   Country  Estate 
at  Burlingon,  Vt. 

ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAiN 

On  the  direct  route  from  the  Adirondacks  to 
the  White  Mountains,  across  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  Plattsburg;  but  ten  hours  from 
New  York. 

Must  Be  Sold  to  Close  an  Estate 

Red  Stone  is  an  imposing  structure  command- 
ing impressive  mountain  and  lake  views. 
Seven  masters'  bedrooms,  four  baths,  four 
maids'  rooms;  six  open  fireplaces,  hardwood 
trim,  hot  water  heat,  gas,  electricity;  stable 
and  garage  with  living  quarters,  lodge,  green- 
house and  other  buildings.  Property  com- 
prises about  70  acres.  300  feet  above  the 
lake.  Original  cost  of  the  property  $150,000. 
Will  sell  for  less  than  half.  Full  particulars 
from  your  broker  or  from 

EXECUTOR,  162  College  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


For  Sale  at  Putney,  Vt. 

This  gentleman's  estate  with  productive 
farm  of  150  acres  in  perfect  condition. 
House  14  rooms  and  5  bathrooms,  4 
porches  and  2  sleeping  porches;  midst  roll- 
ing hills  and  Connecticut  Valley  view. 
1,000  feet  elevation.  House  might  be 
rented  furnished  for  summer  with  gardener 
and  vegetables  provided.    Apply  to 

CODMAN  &  STREET, 

15  State  Street,  Boston 
OR 

JULIA  BEVERLY  HIGGENS 

331  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


FOR  SALE 

The  country  place  of  a  late  English 
Baronet.  Two  hundred  acres.  Lo- 
cated in  healthful  attractive  section  of 
Piedmont  Virginia.  Brick  dwelling, 
fourteen  rooms,  marble  mantels,  two 
large  tile  bathrooms,  tile  kitchen,  store 
room,  laundry  and  butler's  pantry. 
Steam  heat  throughout.  Will  sell 
partly  furnished  with  imported  carpets.  Modern 
orick  barn.  Tile  Silo.  Three  tenant  houses. 
Alfalfa  and  other  grasses.  Two  and  one  half 
miles  from  main  R.  R.  line.  Cost  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars  four  years  ago.  Will  sell  to 
quick  buyer  for  forty  thousand.  Rare  oppor- 
tunity for  somebody.    Photos  upon  request 


Address  R.  S.,  Box  355,  Bedford,  Va. 


Virginia  Estate  For  Sale 


Gentleman's  Colonial  Estate 

This  grand  old  colonial  estate,  situated  12  miles  or  city, 
in  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  Virginia.  The 
brick  mansion  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  midst  of 
spacious  grounds,  midst  large  trees  of  beautiful  foliage; 
about  30  acres  original  forest  in  lawn.  Mansion  210  ft. 
long.  Six  hundred  sixty-five  acres.  400  acres  constitutes 
the  agricultural  side  of  the  estate.  Your  opportunity  of 
securing  one  of  Virginia's  grandest  old  colonial  estates. 
Act  at  once.    Price.  $50,000.00. 

Send  for  catalogue  dzscribing  thu  property  and  other  beautiful  proper- 
tits  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  water;  also  farms  of  aH  descriptions 

Allison  Land  Agency,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF 
SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R,  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  Gentleman's  estate  of  332  acres  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
near  the  historic  town  of  Leesburg.  Very  fertile  land  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced  and  watered.  Good  timber  boun- 
dary. The  owner  s  residence  is  of  the  English  Manor  house  type, 
practically  new,  brick  construction,  fire  proof,  modern  conveniences 
and  in  splendid  condition.  High  elevation,  from  which  arc  most 
commanding  views.  Climatic  conditions  unsurpassed.  Commercial 
orchard  of  21  acres,  about  1300  trees,  8  years  old.  of  Stayman 
Winesaps  and  Rome  Beauties.  A  full  complement  of  outbuildings. 
Two  hours  by  rail  and  auto  from  Washington.  This  is  a  perfect 
combination  of  home,  money  making  farm  and  orchard  in  a  mag- 
nificent region.    Price  $60,000.00. 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
H.  W.  IIILLEARY,  President 
8  MI  Connecticut  t. venue,  V  VV.  Washington,  u  r. 


Virginia  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm 

300  acres  fine  land,  stock  and  full  equip- 
ment, macadam  pike,  ij  miles  city.  Write 
for  price  and  full  particulars. 

VENABLE  &  FORD  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


3000  acres,  150x3  acres  cleared  and  under  fence;  20 
room  brick  mansion,  cost  $Ho,ooo;  17  marble  man- 
tels and  front  porch,  solid  mahogany  stairways;  20 
acres  in  lawn;  timber  has  been  removed.  In  order 
to  settle  an  estale  this  property  is  being  sacrificed  at 
$55,500.  Write  for  photographs  and  full  particulars. 
POLLARD  &  BAGBY,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia 


"  No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete  " 

GEORGIA 

GEORGIA 

FOR  SALE 

GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  HOME  IN  SOUTH  GEORGIA 

Electric  light,  power  and  heat.  Artesian  well  and  sewage  disposal  plant.  Bearing  paper  shell 
pecan  groves  and  orchards.    Adjoins  country  club.    Short  run  to  Gulf.    Investment  features. 

W.  G.  EAGER,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  "Crestwood,"  Valdosta,  Ga. 


CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA 

Typical  of  Pasadena 

This  absolutely  modern  residence,  situated  in 
one  of  the  best  developed  residential  park  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  California,  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands  for  sale. 

For  full   particulars,   additional  photographs, 
plans  etc.,  apply  to 

STAATS-MACY  CO. 

65  South  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasadena 
Real  Estate  -  Insurance  -  Rentals 


{Continued  from  page  4) 

have  more  than  2,000  breeders  apiece,  Iowa 
leading  with  5,370.  Illinois  holds  second  place 
with  2,945.  It  is  significant  that  ten  of  the 
Southern  States  lay  claim  to  2,136  herds,  though 
the  two  Dakotas  have  nearly  750  more  than  this. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  Corn  Belt  is  the  real 
stronghold  of  these  cattle,  as  of  all  the  beef 
breeds,  having  slightly  more  than  25,000  out 
of  the  33,000  odd  herds  found  throughout  the 
sand. 

W ^ITH  the  war  over,  the  Holstein-Friesian 
"  *  Association  has  set  about  strengthening 
international  bonds,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  to 
find  other  worlds  to  conquer  along  lines  of  friendly 
trade  relations,  and  to  assist  by  means  of  better 
stock.  To  this  end  it  has  established  in  New 
York  City,  at  103  Park  Avenue,  an  office  for  the 
distribution  of  information  and  service  relative 
to  the  sale  and  exportation  of  Holstein  cattle 
to  foreign  countries.  Mr.  R.  T.  Wainwright  is 
the  Association's  representative  there,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  consult  at  all  times  with  Holstein 
breeders  who  have  stock  for  sale  that  is  suitable 
for  export,  as  well  as  with  breeders  from  other 
lands  who  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  repre- 
sentative breeders  here.  In  view  of  the  war- 
created  prospects  for  closer  international  rela- 
tions in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  and  in  various 
other  interests  outside  of  politics,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Holstein  Association  had,  with 
its  usual  progressiveness  and  acumen,  taken 
a  significant  step  and  one  full  of  possibili- 
ties. 

AX^HERE  Rosa  Bonheur  obtained  the  models 
*  '  for  her  famous  animal  paintings  we  don't 
know,  but  had  she  been  alive  this  last  year  we 
have  an  idea  that  she  might  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  portrait  of  Fyvie  Knight  2d, 
the  Purdue  University  Angus  steer  that  won  the 
grand  championship  at  the  1918  International. 
As  Mine.  Bonheur  was  not  available,  the  com- 
mission firm  that  sold  the  purple  ribboner  sought 
out  Mr.  Throop,  a  livestock  artist  of  Chicago, 
and  had  him  execute  two  oil  paintings  of  the 
animal,  which  was  later,  in  part,  to  grace  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Versailles. 
One  of  the  portraits  was  presented  to  Purdue: 
the  other  now  hangs  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
commission  firm. 

'  I  MIL  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association  will  give  a  cup  to  the  Rural 
Society  of  Argentina,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
next  Stock  Show  at  Palermo,  probably  the  larg- 
est held  in  South  America.  Details  will  be 
announced  later,  preliminary  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  made  last  summer  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Brown 
when  he  visited  Argentina  and  judged  some  of 
the  cattle  at  the  191 8  Exposition. 

TN  MARVELING  at  the  achievements  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  firmament  of  cat- 
tledom,  we  must  not  forget  that  after  all  it  is 
the  performances  of  the  much  more  numer- 
ous but  less  luminous  "just  good"  cows,  that  serve 
and  benefit  the  most  of  us.  Cows  like  Moley 
2nd  and  Goldie  for  instance.  1  hese  are  Guern- 
sey matrons  cited  simply  as  representatives  of 
thousands  of  others  that  are  helping  to  put 
dairying  and  cattle  breeding  on  an  even  firmer, 
more  profitable  foundation  than  it  now  enjoys. 
Moley  2nd,  owned  by  Victor  Stiehl  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  is  a  grade  with  a  cumulative  record  for 
eight  years  of  3,779.2  pounds  of  butter  fat.  1  his 
may  not  sound  much  beside  that  of  Sophie 
19th  or  Tilly  Alcartra,  but  it  does,  or  rather  its 
constituent  annual  records  do  when  compared 
with  a  couple  made  by  Moley's  scrub  dam. 
These  were  104  and  168  pounds  respectively, 
whereas  the  daughter  started  off  with  287.7 
and  continued  with  372.3,  434.2,  459.6,  495.1, 
613.2,  509.3,  and  607.8  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  472.4  for  each  of  the  seven  years.  Her  last 
year's  product  sold  for  $332.54  at  a  creamery  or 
$229.64  more  than  the  cost  of  her  feed.  Yes, 
her  sire  was  a  purebred,  Prince  of  Oaklawn  by 
name,  an  Advanced  Register  individual,  which 
partly  explains  things. 

(ioldie  is  also  a  grade  Guernsey,  owned  by 
J.  M.  Harvey,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  the  daughter 
of  Piince  Rosendale  4291.  She  hasn't  a  string 
of  records  like  Moley,  but  as  a  nineteen-year-old 
she  has  a  record,  just  completed,  of  7,234.2 
pounds  of  milk,  357  3  pounds  of  fat,  certified 
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'AMERICA'S 
FINEST 
CABINET 
WOO  D" 


You  can  hardly  look  through  a  high 
class  magazine  of  general  circulation 
today  without  finding  from  one 
to  half  a  dozen  attractive  adver- 
tising pages  designed  to  interest  the  build- 
ing owner  or  home  builder  in  the  advan- 
tages—practical aswell  as  artistic— of  some 
particular  species  of  wood. 
The  more  you  study  the  subject  of  wood  values,  the  more 
fascinating  the  subject  becomes,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  you 
live  intimately  with  your  doors,  trim  and  panelling,  and  if  these  are 
chosen  with  taste  and  discrimination  they  are  a  constant  joy 
The  first  wood  which  was  advertised  to  the  general  public  was 


and  the  public  has  responded  most  understand.ngly.  There  are  scores  of  America's  finest  hotels  and 
literally  hundreds  ot  othce  buildings,  apartment  houses  and  charming  private  residences  in  which  the 
doors,  trim  and  panelling  are  made  of  RED  GUM  ("AMERICA'S  FINEST  CABINET  WOOD"). 

When  you  are  looking  into  the  subject  of  wood,  as  you  must  sooner  or  later,  write  to  the 

GUM    LUMBER    MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1306  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  MEMPHIS  TENN 

and  ask  them  to  send  you  interesting  RED  GUM  booklets  and  graphic  RED  GUM 
samples.     1  here  is  no  charge  for  them  (even  though  they  are  worth  quite  a  lot  of  money). 


If  you  intend  to  build  and  wish  your  new  home 
to  be  different  from  the  commonplace  and  express- 
ive of  your  individuality,  you  will  be  interested 
in  my  proposition  in  regard  to  special  sketches  and 
in  the  two  publications  described  here.  "COL- 
ONIAL HOUSES,"  with  new  designs  for  1919 
containing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  descriptions 
and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever-pleasing 
style.  Price  by  express  prepaid  $5,  "STUCCO 
HOUSES"  containing  perspectives,  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable 
construction.  Price  by  exrress  prepaid  $5.  In 
ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they  will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build- 
ings to  the  Colonial  aqd  Stucco  styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits  for  consultation  and  inspection.  Address 

HENRY  T.  CHILD,  Architect,  Room  1017,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  (Successor  to  E.  S.  CHILD) 


Japanese  Gardening 

Gardens  and  rockeries  planned  and 
developed  in  perfect  harmony,  in 
surprisingly  short  time.  Suitably 
adapted  to  most  of  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. My  specialty  for  thirty  years. 
Gardens  are  a  necessary  part  of  world 
reconstruction. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 
300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill- 


Country  Estate 
and 

Farm  Surveying 

Specialized  in 

CIIAKLKS  III  II. t:\DAY 

Country  and  City  Surveyor 
llll  Park  l>i  ..     V  V.  C. 

Phone,  Murray  Hill  6509 

iI  ids  (  Topographical 
r   \  Boundaries,  etc. 


POULTRY 


Rustic  Bird  Houses  do  not  require 
WEATHERING 

Rustic  Cedar  Bird  Houses.  $1.25  each,  3  for  S3. 50. 
Parcel  Post  is  best  way  to  ship,  but  please  enclose  post- 
age.   The  three  weigh  11  lbs. 

CRESCENT  CO.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


studio  MERRILL  &  office 

Top  o'  Webb's  Hill       \  /rnnil  I        5  Beekman  Street 

Stamford,  Conn.       MEKK1LL      New  York  City 
Tel.  Stamford  1999    Home  Md\erS    Tel  Cortlandt  3370 

An  Association  of  Specialists 
Architects,  Engineers,  Decorators,  and  Landscape  Architects. 
Send  for  our  story"  "Have  a  Home' 
Everything   That  Makes  Life   Worth  Litsint 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  MANAGER 

Efficient,  practical,  progressive,  scientific  on  large  farm  where 
ability  to  manage  farm  profitably  is  needed.  Experienced  in 
Advanced  Registry,  pure-bred  stock,  modern  farming  and  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  successful  management  of  an  up 
to  date  farm.   Excellent  references. 

Box  923,  care  of  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Of  Interest  to 
Country  Estate  Owners 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners  takes 
this  opportunity  to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at 
the  disposal  of  owners  of  country  estates  when 
requiring  competent  gardeners,  in  the  capacities 
of  superintendents,  head  gardeners  or  assistant 
gardeners  — thoroughly  qualified  in  every  par- 
ticular to  assume  the  responsibilities  the  positions 
call  for— gardeners  truly  efficient  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  association  and  makes  no  charge  to 
the  employer  it  may  serve  or  to  the  member  it 
may  benefit. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners 

M.  C.  EBEL,  Secretary,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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OAK,  as  a  CABI- 
NET WOOD,  is 
serene  in  its  con- 
scious superiority. 


From  the  aristocratic  dig- 
nity of  the  chateau  to  the 
sweet  homey-ness  of  the  cot- 
tage or  apartment — and  from 
the  earliest  middle  ages  to 
the  present  discriminative 
moment — OAK,  "that  sturdy 
friend  of  Art"  and  "the 
world's  premier  hardwood," 
has  remained  the  first  choice 
of  those  who  combine  a 
knowledge  of  truly  permanent 
values  with  a  sense  of  the 
highest  artistic  adaptability. 

Responsive  alike  to  the  best 
skill  of  the  artisan  and  the 
artist,  OAK  combines  all  the 
qualities  which  contribute 
most  to  a  home  whose  FUR- 
NITURE must  (because  of 
the  little  folks)  at  the  same 
time  impart  ideas  of  beauty, 
dignity,  poise  and  perman- 
ence —  and  good-naturedly 
repel  the  onslaughts  of  buoy- 
ant youth. 

"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than 
good  OAK  furniture."  There  is 
no  more  safe  and  enduring  invest- 
ment— none  better  worth  insist- 
ing upon.  Have  you  tried  IN- 
SISTING? 

AMERICAN    OAK   MFRS'  ASS'N. 

write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell  us  of  your  special  problems. 

Address  Room  1407, 14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
ask  for  booklets 


<<ModernFarmBuilding,,AlfredBHyopkins 

_  Shows  the  latest  prac- 

tical development  of  the 
ffarage,  farm  barn,  horse 
stable,  cow  stable,  sheep 
fold,  kennel,  ice  house, 
dairy,  chicken  house,  pig- 
geries, etc.  No  part  of 
the  detail  of  these  build- 
ings is  neglected,  and  there 
are  many  pleasing  photo- 
graphs showing  their  art- 
istic side.  A  special  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  ven- 
nlation  of  the  bam. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

$2.50  net.  Postage  20c. 

The  book  may  be  pur- 
chased direct  from  the 

Water  Toner  for  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  aUth°r" 
ALFRED  HOPKINS,  Architect,  101  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT 


HOLSTEINS  LEAD 
AS  BUTTER  COWS 

Bulletin  Xo.  75,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  shows  their  leadership  with  an  average  daily  yield 
of  fat  of  1.61  lbs. 

Average  daily  yield  Milk  Fat 

Holsteins  48.9  lbs.        1.61  lbs. 

Guernseys  28.9  lbs.        1.41  lbs. 

Jerseys  24.5  lbs.        1.26  lbs. 

Study  both  columns  of  figures  and  you 
will  readily  understand  why  the  rich  and 
important  dairy  sections  of  the  country 
are  occupied  mainly  by  the  Holstein  breed. 

If  interested  in  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable  information. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.         2  HOLSTEIN  BUILDING,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


The  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farms  of  Berry,  Ky. 

the  largest  breeders  and  shippers  of  all  breeds  of  thoroughbred 
livestock  in  the  world,  offer  for  sale  thoroughbred  and  registered 
hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  jacks,  shipped  for  approval, 
fully  guaranteed,  money  refunded  if  we  fail  to  please.   Send  for  lists. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Thirty  years  of  constructive  breed- 
ing have  made  Meridale  Jerseys 
famous  for  correct  type,  heavy  pro- 
duction and  remarkable  longevity. 
Foundation  stock,  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  family  cows  of  choice  quality  for 
sale.  Booklet. 

AYER  &  McKLNNl  V 
300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Equipment     Write  for 

Catalogue  52 

Includes  Everything  for  the  Barn 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  BESVft 


FOR  SALE 


Champion  and  Wilton  Side  Saddle;  almost 
new.    At  a  sacrifice. 

Box  145  Paoli,  Pa. 


Let  Them  Lick 
Coll-  As  They 

wdll  Want  It! 


No  one  can  salt  your  food  to  suit  your  taste.  No  one  can  suit 
food  riiht  /or  horn s!  Let  them  salt  themselves — they'll  do  it  as 
best  suits  their  condition. 

Compressed 
Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  handy  holders  enable  them  to  have  re- 
Jhied  dairy  sa/t—&l\  natural  impurities 
taken  out.  No  more  forgetting.  Saves 
time  and  work.  Ask  dealer  and  write  for 
free  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
800  Ful  Street  Brooklyn,  v  Y. 


Country  Life  offers  the  services  of  its  experts  for  information 
regarding  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses,  ponies,  and  all  kinds  of 
barn  equipment  and  accessories.  Address 


120  West  32nd  St. 


Manager  Live  Stock  Department 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


New  York  City 


to  by  a  Wisconsin  Cow  Testing  Association. 
This  represented  a  profit,  over  the  cost  of  her 
feed  for  a  year,  of  $1 28.3 7,  which  is  pretty  good 
for  an  old  lady.  By  the  time  this  is  read  she 
should  have  dropped  a  calf  sired  by  a  son  of  Don 
Diavolo,  the  #10,000  bull. 

■  AYRSHIRE  Advanced  Registry  work,  as 
shown  by  records  of  the  recently  completed 
quarter,  continues  to  show  healthy,  consistent, 
uniform  increased  production.  Inthethreemonths 
ninty-three  animals  completed  365-day  records 
averaging  10,262  pounds  of  milk,  414.92  pounds  of 
butterfat,  the  average  test  for  the  milk  being  4.2 
percent.  This  is  an  increase  over  corresponding 
figures  for  the  preceding  quarter  of  nine  cows, 
597  pounds  of  milk,  and  8.82  pounds  of  fat. 
The  highest  individual  record  involved  was 
that  of  Basilea  34504,  owned  by  Mr.  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson;  she  is  a  five-year-old  and  made 
16,368  pounds  of  milk,  723.4  pounds  of  fat. 
It  should  be  noted  that  more  than  half  of  the 
records  made  during  the  quarter  were  made  by 
animals  in  the  immature  classes. 

One  other  interesting  feature  of  the  recently 
completed  Ayrshire  tests  is  the  performance 
whereby  the  twelve-year-old  Nona  2d  of  Avon 
won  admission  to  the  Advanced  Registrv.  This 
matron  is,  or  at  least  was,  nationally  and  probably 
internationally  famous  as  the  cow  which  Mr. 
William  Galloway  of  Waterloo,  la.,  offered  as  a 
gift  to  President  Wilson  when  the  latter  was 
elected  the  first  time,  but  which  he  felt  forced  to 
decline.  She  was  bred  by  W.  P.  Schank  of  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  sold  at  the  Galloway  sale  in 
January,  1918,  to  Capt.  A.  Henry  Higginson  of 
South  Lincoln,  Mass.,  for  #900.  Although  never 
officially  tested  she  was  known  to  be  a  good  pro- 
ducer and  certainly  she  made  good  the  predic- 
tion, for  her  twelve-year-old  record  was  14,013 
pounds  of  milk,  542.78  pounds  of  butter.  Inci- 
dentally her  breeding  record  and  the  perfor- 
mances of  her  various  relatives  are  fully  in 
keeping  with  her  own  accomplishment. 

"^TOT  quite  a  million  and  a  quarter  horses  are 
^  believed  to  have  been  contributed  by 
American  farmers  and  stockmen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  war,  and  this  does  not  include  those 
that  went  into  war  work  via  private  purchases  or 
through  other  Government  departments  than  that 
of  war.  Nevertheless,  and  despite!  the  increased 
use  of  tractors  and  motor  cars  and  trucks,  there 
are  very  nearly  as  many  horses  in  the  country 
now  as  there  were  a  year  ago,  and  about  a  third  of 
a  million  more  than  there  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  present  total  is  placed  at 
21,534,000.  Up  to  January,  1919,  there  were 
exported  during  the  war  a  little  more  than  an 
even  million;  at  the  normal  prewar  rate  of  expor- 
tation the  figure  would  have  been  about  120,000. 

/"\NE  of  the  essentials  in  successful  calf  raising 
is  cleanliness,  and  this  means  plenty  of 
bedding  of  the  better  sort.  Probably  every  kind 
in  use  has  its  adherents,  so  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  their  respective  merits;  it  is 
more  direct  and  wiser  simply  to  voice  from  time 
to  time  a  warning  regarding  any  disadvantage 
or  danger  that  may  lurk  unseen  to  the  eye  of  the 
unsuspecting  in  one  or  the  other  of  them.  In 
the  case  of  one  dairy  cattle  breeder  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  the  indicted  material  was 
wood  shavings,  which  many  find  cleanly  and 
generally  satisfactory,  and  the  charge  was  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of  #750 
worth  of  purebred  calves  before  the  reason 
was  discovered.  Yet  in  this  case  the  trouble 
was  really  the  result  less  of  their  use  by  the 
farmer,  than  of  their  abuse  by  the  animals  in- 
volved. Upon  careful  investigation  it  was  found 
that  all  the  calves  that  died  had  been  observed 
eating  the  shavings;  a  post  mortem  gave  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  that  this  had  occured,  and  had  not 
the  pens  been  promptly  cleaned  out,  the  loss 
would  have  probably  been  much  larger.  In  this 
breeder's  opinion  the  morbid,  or  at  least  unusual 
appetite  was  due,  not  to  defects  in  the  feeding 
system,  but  to  the  constant,  natural  craving  of 
the  healthy  calf  for  something  to  munch.  It  is 
because  of  this  lusty  appetite  or  gastronomic 
habit,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  that  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  good,  bright  hay  before 
calves  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  With  this 
in  reach  they  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
nibble  at  the  bedding,  whether  or  not  it  if 
harmless. 
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this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements 
about  poultry  which  they 
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Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lav  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise  chickens  to 
eat  when  these  are  much  more  profitable  and  raised  as 
easily?  Weigh  3  pounds  at  six  months,  and  hringji.cn 
a  pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under  chickens — feed 
and  care  for  the  young  the  way  you  would  chickens.  Are 
economical  as  they  only  require  one-half  as  much  food. 
Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to  disease.  Best  eating 
bird  in  America.  Eggs  guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy, 
unrelated  stock.       £  6.00/or  i;eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.    We  guarantee  our  breeding 
stock  to  be  the  best  in  tbe  country  as  they  are  entirely  wild 
trapped  Mallards  and  not  tbe  coarse  semi-wild  strain. 
$  5.00  for    15  eggs. 
25.00  for  IOO  eggs. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  Hock,  headed  by  prize-winning  55  lb.  torn. 
jl.50  per  egg. 


Island 


Bloomfield   S.  C.  Rhode 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 
$  5.00  for    15  eggs. 
25.00  for  IOO  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send  check  with 
Send  for  free  booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1736  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Aluminized  Metal  Crates 


For  parcel  post.  Indestructible. 
No  breaks.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  sizes.  Sold  by  good  dealers, 
or  postal  us  for  circulars. 

METAL  EGG  CRATE  COMPANY 


Dept.  34 


Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,  Wild   Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all 
breeds,  Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  other  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  Avi- 
aries.   Big  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  2 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  L.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


BABY  EGG  MACHINES  (Seif-Startin?) 
S.  C.  Red— Barron  Leghorns 

V011  want  t'hix  that  shou  Remits  in  «ntek 
Development.  Low  Mortality  and  Heavy  Eeg 

Proline  mextFall.   WE  HAVE  THEM. 

21,000  Ineuhator  capacity.     Sure  delivery  by 
Parcel  Post  sruaranteeil. 
"Notice — Our  Chix  are  *On  the  Square' — 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

Maplecroft  Farms 


Won  1st  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  High 
Grade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 
Box  L        Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  secure  new  subscribers  to  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life, 
and  The  Garden  Magazine  in  your  town.  Your  spare  time 
thus  invested  will  be  profitable;  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Jftarmot  $fjea£antrp 

RINCNECKS.  CHINESE,  GOLDEN.  SILVER.  AMHERST, 
REEVES,  JAPANESE  SILKY  FOWL 

Book  your  egg  orders  now.  Eggs  in  any  quan- 
tity from 

Japanese  &ilU»-Rljobc  Stflatrti  lAcb  Cross 
The  Perfect  Mother  for  Large  Breeders  of  Pheasants 
Now  contracting  Full  Wing  Ringnecks  in  any 
quantity  up  to  five  thousand  for  August  and  early 
fall  delivery. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  game  breeding  farms 
in  the  U.  S.  and  we  warrant  every  bird  we  ship  to  be  in 
prime  condition  for  breeding  or  show  purposes. 


jllarmot 


CDtegon 


.  high,  18  in.  in 
diameter.  Price  #5. 


Dodson 

Because  thev 


ttage  style.  38 
l>artinents.  3'j  x  ?7  in. 
Price  (18. 


Houses  Win 

lives  in 


the  Birds 


Bird 

are  built  by  a  bird  lover  who  lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary  and  has 
arnnnAi  .-fT  1?  studying  the  song  birds,  their  habits,  and  how  to  attract  them 
around  beautiful  "Bird  Lodge,"  his  home  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

Dodson  Bird  Houses   Order  Now -Do  n't  Wait 


mSSIkS  CZCted  T°w  «>  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
birds  when  they  seek  nesting  sites 
Our  song  birds  destroy  billions  of  insect  pests,  pro- 
tect our  crops,  shrubs,  gardens  and  repay  you 
a  thousand  fold  with  their  beauty  and  song. 

Joseph  H.  Dodson      r  ri  i 

Dodson  Spamno  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  roar  ro 


Complete  directions  and  instructions  accom-  <CSff5 
pany  every  order.  Free  book  on  request,  tell- 
ing  how  to  attract  song  birds  around  your  Dodsi 
home,  illustrating  Dodson  line  giving  prices. 
Also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

x,,,,,,,      Kankakee,  Illinois 


-'■J- 


Hoff 's  "Vitality"  Day-old  Chicks  of  quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  best  that  30  years  of  practical  experience  in  breed- 
cubation  can  produce.  Bred  for  heavy  egg 
production,  quick  maturing,  strong  stamina 
and  vitality.  All.hatching  done  unde  r  per- 
fectly sanitary  conditions,  modern  incuba- 
CrtlCKS  ~  )H     tor  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incubators  used. 

I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched,  Heal- 
thy, Vigorous,  Day-old  chicks.  Also  eggs 
for  H  atching.  NOW  is  the  time  to  book  your  or- 
der. Interesting  and  Illustrated  chick  booklet  free. 
You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  If  inter- 
ested in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information.  Stamp  appreciated. 
D.  C  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  95,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  heavy  Winter  Layers.  3000 
select  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  the  finest  I 
ever  owned,  with  egg  records  up  to  272  egns  per 
year.  Hatching  egg  orders  filled  on  a  day's 
notice.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week,  the  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance,  $15  per  100  by  Parcel 
Post  or  express,  prepaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  Adv.  and  save  time. 
Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 
Box  44  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


LAKENVELDERS 

BELTED  POULTRY 

The  best  layers  and  the  most 
beautiful  fowl  in  the  world. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Send 
3  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

RALPH  C.  GREENE 

Sayville,    Suffolk  County,    N.  Y. 


Ship 

Eggs 
Without 

Breaking 


Eggs  have  been 
Shipped  from  Carey, 
( >hio,  to  Moscow,  Russia,  without  a  crack— more  than 
halfway  around  the  world   by  ship  and   rail  in  a 
Diamond  Safe  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Egg  Carrier. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular 

J.  S.  BIESECKER,    Creamery  Supplies 

59  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


We  are  now  booking  orders 

for  eggs  for  Spring  Delivery  from  the  following  varieties  of 
pheasants:  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Lady  Amherst, 
Formosan,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Versi- 
color, Impeyan,  Soemmerring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melan- 
otics, Blackthroated  Golden,  Lineated  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Also  Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails.  and  Mal- 
lard Ducks.    S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I.  Red  fowls. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  five  varieties  of  peafowl.  Also 
Crane,  Swan  and  fancy  Ducks;  Doves  of  several  varieties. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  $1.00  in  stamps  for  colortype  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 

Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Raccoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Ferris  White  Leghorns 

.~J    200  Egg  Strain.     Eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  hens, 
^*ix°yr     breeding  males.     Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
40-page  catalogue  free. 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES  and  equipment. 


very- 
thing  from  legbands  to  incubators.  Free  catalogue  gives  lowest 
prices  on  hundreds  of  articles. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS 
931  Union  Av.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WM.  COOK  &  SONS. 

Scotch  Plains         Box  30  New  Jersey 

ORIGINATORS  of  all  the  ORPINGTONS 

EVENTUALLY  you  will  want  the  Best  fowls,  these  are 
Orpingtons,  and  if  you  wish  the  best  of  these  you  will  naturally 
buy  from  their  Originators. 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 
We  GUARANTEE  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  +6  years. 

We  have  won  over  fifteen  thousand  first  prizes  and  numerous 
government  laying  contests  in  which  our  birds  have  each 
averaged  25  I  eggs  in  a  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  stock  and  eggs.    We  keep  all  varieties 

of  Orpingtons  which  we  MADE.    SEND  for  our  catalogue, 

mating  list  with  history  of  the  Orpingtons. 

Advice  free.    Inspection  cordially  invited. 

Ornamental  land  and  water  fowl  for  sale, 
also  canaries,  song  birds  and  finches  of  all 
kinds,  macaws  and  parrots,  etc. 


BrooiieV. fyrlo'to  too  chicks  »  r°"ltrV  n°u 

Cleanliness,  convenience,  good  ventilation  durability  are  the .  chief 
reasons  for  the  ever  increasing  use  of  Hodgson  Portable  Poultry 
Houses  They  are  constructed  fiom  vermm-proofed  red  cedar  and 
shipped  in  painted  and  fitted  sections.  Poultry  .s  healthier  and  you 
are  saved  double  because  of  the  scientific  construction  of  the  houses. 


Setting  Coojj 

Send  for  the  illustrated  Hodgson  Catalogue  and  from  it  order  the 
house  you  need.  You  have  only  to  bolt  together  the  sections, 
which  is  but  a  short  and  simple  task. 

E.  F.   HOWOSON  CO.,  Koom  SOI.  tl-TS  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.-6  East  S9th  St..  New  York  City 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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THE-  TALK*  OF- THE  -  OFFICE 


RUDYARD  KIPLING  S  PREVISION 

NOW  that  Rudyard  Kipling's  new  volume 
of  poems,  "The  Years  Between,"  is 
at  last  published,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  there  is  a  rediscovery 
of  Kipling  going  on  in  the  American  public 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England. 
We  refer  to  the  rediscovery  of  Mr.  Kipling 
not  alone  as  a  poet  and  the  foremost  living 
writer  of  the  day,  but  as  a  prophet  of  world 
events  who  has  words  of  highest  eloquence 
and  most  portentous  meaning  for  Anglo- 
Saxons  generally,  whether  they  be  Americans 
or  English. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  point  out  the 
meaning,  from  the  point  of  view  of  world 
politics,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  poems  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Any  one  who  has 
read  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould's  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  "The  Remark- 
able Rightness  of  Rudyard  Kipling,"  will  un- 
derstand what  we  mean.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, this  line  written  in  "The  Five  Nations," 
which  appeared  in  1903: 

"Do  ye  wait  for  the  spattered  shrapnel,  ere  ye  learn 
how  a  gun  is  made?" 

That  is  a  lesson  which  we  Americans  have 
learned;  and  paid  dearly  for  the  knowledge. 

When  Kipling  wrote  "The  White  Man's 
Burden,"  it  was  received  with  varying  emo- 
tions by  Englishmen.  Consider  the  white 
man's  burden  now  in  the  light  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  United  States  and  the  system 
of  mandatories  whereby  we  are  going  to  assume 
responsibility  for  certain  undeveloped  peoples. 

"The  Years  Between"  contains  the  poems 
written  by  Mr.  Kipling  during  the  past  sixteen 
years,  and  includes  such  masterpieces  as 
"France,"  "A  Pilgrim's  Way,"  "Justice," 
"The  Rowers,"  "Gethsemanc,"  "Natural 
Theology,"  and  many  others  which  have  been 
announced  in  this  column. 

HERGESHEIMER  ON  CONRAD 's  "ARROW  OF  GOLD" 

Like  the  riot  of  flowers  which  jostle  each 
other  in  a  healthy  garden  in  June,  April  was 
with  us  a  month  crowded  with  books  of  im- 
portance and  literary  distinction  far  beyond 
the  common  fate.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's new  book  of  poems,  and  "Christopher 
and  Columbus"  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden,"  there  were  many 
other  things.  Joseph  Conrad's  great  novel, 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold,"  is  making  new  friends 
for  him,  as  well  as  forcing  his  admirers  to 
even  greater  efforts  to  point  out  the  greatness 
of  the  man  and  the  book. 

One  of  those  who  for  many  years  has  been 
an  exponent  of  Conrad's  art  is  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer,  the  American  novelist  whose  work  has 
at  one  time  or  another  been  compared  with 
that  of  Conrad  himself.  In  a  review  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  was  in  its  way  as  re- 
markable as  "The  Arrow  of  Gold,"  Mr. 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


Hergesheimer  summed  up  this  romance.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  certain  of  his  pas- 
sages: 

"Perhaps  no  other  novel  in  the  English  language  is 
so  utterly  romantic  in  character  and  setting  as  Mr. 
Conrad's  new  story.  If  it  had  come  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  instead  of  so  much  later,  there  would  have 
been  an  entirely  different  reaction  of  a  general  public. 
At  once  he  would  have  been  acknowledged  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  tellers  of  stories,  a  primary  conception 
of  him  as  a  source  of  entertainment  established,  and 
the  demand  for  his  books  an  added  congestion  of  the 
paper  market.    .    .  . 

It  is  a  story  of  the  most  romantic  atmosphere  imag- 
inable, while  'Youth,'  to  set  up  a  comparison  within 
Mr.  Conrad's  own  sphere,  is  a  romance  of  the  heart's 
core.  Here,  at  last,  is  all  the  action,  the  charm,  the 
breath  of  violets  at  a  girl's  breast,  possible  to  wish  for; 
with,  in  addition,  that  remarkable  happiness  of  con- 
summation.   .    .  ." 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  CONRAD 

While  we  are  quoting  from  the  New  York 
Sun,  we  should  like  to  take  just  one  or  two 
passages  from  an  interview  by  M.  K.  Wisehart 
with  the  sculptor  Jo  Davidson,  who  made  a 
very  remarkable  bust  of  Conrad  and  who  tells 
in  some  rather  striking  sentences  his  im- 
pressions of  Conrad.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Davidson  on  Conrad  the  art  is) : 

"There's  this  about  Conrad.  lie's  all  artist — that 
means  in  an  important  particular  he's  Godlike.  It's 
one  way  with  most  of  humanity  and  another  way  with 
God.  Humanity  looks  at  a  man,  decides  whether  it 
thinks  the  man  right  or  wrong,  and  so  hates  and  des- 
pises or  dislikes  and  neglects  him.  I  f  humanity  doesn't 
like  a  man  it  criticises  him.  Again,  humanity  may  take 
a  liking  to  man,  decide  he's  the  right  sort  of  man;  then 
humanity  praises  him.  Hut  Cod  looks  at  a  wretch  or 
a  saint  and  says:  'Isn't  he  a  beautiful  wretch — a  real 
character?'  or  'Isn't  he  a  lovely  saint?'  It's  all  the 
same.  God  loves  the  wretch  and  the  sinner  as  much 
as  he  loves  a  lovely  saint.  It's  humanity,  not  God,  that 
is  rigid  and  intolerant.  God  and  the  real  artist  take 
the  same  point  of  view;  they're  detached,  sympathetic, 
so  far  as  criticism  is  concerned.    So  Conrad." 

And  here  is  a  passage  from  Davidson  on  Con- 
rad the  man: 

"It's  still  vivid  in  my  mind  the  first  time  I  arrived 
at  the  station  when  I  went  down  from  London  to  his 
house  in  Kent.  Conrad  met  me  with  a  flivver,  a  real 
American  flivver,  but  the  most  battered,  rattling,  rusted 
flivver  I  ever  expect  to  see.  A  stocky  man,  with  ex- 
traordinary broad  shoulders,  he  had  on  a  derby  hat 
that  was  pulled  down  so  far  it  rested  on  his  ears;  he  had 
on  a  short,  heavy,  reefer  coal.  I  got  into  the  flivver. 
It  was  not  acting  well.  Conrad  at  the  wheel,  trying 
to  be  polite  in  conversation  over  his  shoulder  while 
jabbing  levers  of  the  machine  that  went  this  way  and 
that  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  go  astern  than  for- 
ward, was  a  revelation.  The  way  Conrad  drives  an 
automobile  makes  me  think  that  he  would  be  a  good 
<  aptain  of  a  ship. 

"In  speech  he  is  not  fluent,  he  gestures  continually 
and  completes  phrases  with  gestures." 

THE  WHITMAN  CENTENARY 

The  last  day  of  this  month  (May  31st)  will 
see  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  birth- 
day of  Walt  Whitman,  who  of  all  the  American 
poets  probably  means  the  most  to  this  age. 
Doubtless,  there  will  be  many  celebrations  of 
the  anniversary.  The  Whitman  Fellowship, 
a  goodly  national  organization,  will,  of  course, 


expand  their  regular  annual  celebration  many 
fold.  Yet,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plans 
afoot  so  far  for  an  adequate  national  celebra- 
tion of  the  message  that  the  poet  of  democracy 
has  for  America.  Many  writers  in  many 
influential  publications  have  expressed  regret 
at  this  lack  of  recognition.  As  the  authorized 
publishers  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  Whit- 
man's other  works,  we  should  not  like  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  an  axe  to 
grind,  yet  we  should  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  a  celebration — failing  that, 
we  shall  lay  a  wreath  on  Whitman's  tomb  in 
Camden. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  O.  HENRY 

Without  seeming  to  quote  too  heavily,  we 
should  like  to  give  briefly  the  substance  of 
two  views  of  O.  Henry  just  published,  one  of 
them  by  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  the  other  by  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  on 
"The  Humor  of  0.  Henry"  in  The  Texas 
Review. 

Mr.  Holliday,  in  an  article  amazingly  called 
"The  Amazing  Failure  of  O.  Henry,"  and 
written  apparently  to  prove  that  O.  Henry, 
in  spite  of  certain  inadequacies  which  the 
critic  professes  to  discover,  was  an  artist  ignor- 
ing and  ignorant  of  all  that  did  not  serve  the 
ends  of  his  art,  says  in  part: 

"  lie  had  the  striking  insularity  of  mind  of  the  artist, 
a  thing  very  imperfectly  comprehended  by  many  other- 
wise intelligent  critics.  The  ignorance  in  artists  of 
things  which  do  not  concern  their  purpose  has  made 
innumerable  commentators  stand  aghast.  I  doubt 
whether  the  laic  John  II.  Twachtman  could  have  told 
you  offhand  who  was  Vice-President.  Riley  naively 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know  enough  to  vote.  Walter 
Pater  acknowledged  that  though  he  had  heard  of  his 
contemporary  Stevenson,  he  had  not  read  him.  . 
Further,  as  an  artist,  his  (O.  Henry's)  life  was  especially 
fortunate  in  its  combination  of  conditions  adverse  to 
ordinary  happiness.  The  gods  loved  him.  .  .  . 
But  they,  the  gods,  abundantly  caressed  O.  Henry  with 
the  chastening  rod.  O.  Henry  did  not  have  sufficient 
brains  to  possess  considerable  worldly  ambition  and  so 
could  not  be  benignantly  frustrated  of  it,  as  Swift  was. 
He  was  simply  an  artist.  And  all  that  the  gods  could 
do  to  cherish  the  talent  of  a  healthy  man  they  did." 

Mr.  Payne  in  The  Texas  Review  concludes 
with  these  significant  passages: 

"The  real  and  permanent  essence  of  O.  Henry's 
humor,  then,  is  not  in  the  verbal  audacities,  the  clever 
malapropisms,  the  surprising  contortions  of  ordinary 
allusions,  nor  even  in  the  surface  laughter  or  satire  set 
in  clever  and  ludicrous  contrasts.  His  humor  is  in- 
herent in  his  conception  of  character,  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  world.  It  is  pervasive  and  fundamental, 
and  like  all  finer  humor,  it  is  altogether  incapable  of 
final  analysis.    .  . 

"When  we  strive  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  O.  Henry  had  ideals, 
and  that  these  ideals  were  not  unworthy.  He  loved 
truth  and  justice  and  fair  play,  and  he  respected  true 
manhood  and  womanhood  wherever  he  found  it.  He 
was  infatuated  with  common  humanity.  He  was  the 
truest  democrat  of  all.  When  we  probe  beneath  the 
glittering  surface  of  his  stories,  we  find  that  his  art  is 
always  based  upon  the  solid  bedrock  of  human  nature. 

"He  finds  some  human  ' trait,  some  touch  of  no- 
bility, some  sense  of  humor,  some  saving  grace  in 
every  mortal  into  whose  heart  he  gazes." 
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  -   I  .  J!  

W ould  not  memorial  groves — living,  growing  emblems  of  our  sorrow  and  our  pride — be  more  fitting  monuments 
to  our  dead  in  the  great  war  than  anything  made  with  hands?  Would  they  not  better  carry  their  memorial 
message  to  this  generation  that  mourns,  and  to  unborn  generations  yet  to  be  instructed  and  inspired? 
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TO-DAY'S  MEMORIALS 

bronze  race  horses;  oj  immature  triumphal  arches  and  tin  soldier  ;  Ld  the  tfagedy  o  war 
ha  e  "fZht  Zd  Zj'?0"d-  T  all°"ed  timS-  T°  build  a  ^monument  toZ  Zho 
^^^^ 

TH£  COMMU^CJTT  "BUlJ^DINg 

"By  CHILES  g.  jTORINg 


A  SUIT  of  clothes  and  a  job"  is  the 
/%      welcome   craved   by  the  dis- 

/ — %  charged  soldier;  marble  arches 
are  no  treat  to  him.  But  his 
home  community  wants  a  more  permanent 
appreciation  of  his  crusade,  and  also  some- 
thing to  show  that  his  mates  who  will  not 
return  are  remembered. 

There  must  be  a  monument  to  the 
dead.  Yes,  there  must  be  a  monument, 
but,  thank  God,  the  big  majority  of  the 
millions  called  to  arms  are  coming  home, 
and  as  they  slip  back  into  the  daily  routine 
something  more  personal  than  a  bronze 
Minute  Man  is  their  due.  To  the  aver- 
age boy  the  army  life,  especially  if  he  has 
been  to  France,  was  a  stupendous  nervous 
strain,  and  none  the  less  so  because  he  may 
have  been  unconscious  of  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  weeks  or  months  before  long  trousers 
and  office  hours,  no  thrills  or  alarms,  and 
a  boss  whom  he  can  consign  to  the  devil 
will  seem  normal  to  him.  Also  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  want  a  new  job — a  change 
— and   now  is  the  time  to  make  it. 

In  that  disturbed  period  of  reCOnsttUC-  The  Civil  War  monument.    During  the  decade  following  the  Civil  War  there 

.  \      c         j  1  •         was  an  epidemic  of  putting  up  unsightly  and  inartistic  monuments  of  stone  and 

tlOn    a    place    tO    loaf    and    meet    his       bronze.    Let  us  at  least  not  make  this  mistake  again 

bunkies,  to  rest  and  to  read,  or  in  which 

he  may  get  physically  fit,  and  especially  a  place  which  he  feels  was 
made  for  him  in  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done — that  is  the 
memorial  which  will  help  and  inspire. 

This  is  called  a  commercial  age.  We  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
treat  employees  well.  We  are  accused  of  being  practical,  and  we  are 
learning  that  comfortable  homes  are  practical.  We  worship  the 
almighty  dollar  and  find  that  civic  centres  and  popular  public  build- 
ings are  an  asset.  Our  big  mills  are  paying  thousands  of  dollars 
to  improve  the  "  labor  turnover"  and  accommodate  their  workmen; 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  millions  on  housing  and  improving 
all  the  standards  of  inexpensive  homes;  hardly  a  city  or  town  with  any 
pride  but  has  hired  experts  to  study  their  existing  plans  and  to  develop 
betterments.    Are  not  our  returned  soldiers  equally  worth  while? 

A GRANITE  shaft  won't  help  Buck  Private  No.  93,210  to  keep 
fit  and  happy,  but  a  memorial  gymnasium  may.  Not  a  cheer- 
less barn  with  only  chestweights  and  parallel  bars,  but  one  with 
bowling  alleys  and  boxing  rooms  as  well,  with  good  showers  and 


dressing  rooms,  perhaps  a  swimming  tank 
if  it  can  be  afforded,  and  above  all  a 
special  loafing  room  where  he  can  rest  up 
without  going  on  the  streets  and  where 
the  trophies  will  not  be  photographs  of 
bygone  school  teams,  but  of  the  scenes 
at  the  front  and  maps  of  where  he  broke 
the  German  lines.  And  get  a  picture  of 
93,210  with  his  tin  hat  hung  above  it!  A 
bas-relief  of  Victory  won't  afford  much 
entertainment  to  the  doughboy  who  had 
a  touch  of  gas  in  the  Argonne,  but  a 
community  house  might  if  it  had  a  pleas- 
ant newspaper  room  and  technical  papers, 
and  a  movie  hall.  Anyhow,  he'll  be 
pleased  to  know  that  it's  meant  for  him 
— and  he's  the  one  who  deserves  it. 

Tablets  with  the  names  and  deeds  of 
those  who  served  their  country  in  the 
great  war  will  be  read  more  often  on  the 
walls  of  the  town  building,  where  the 
people  gather  of  their  own  free  choice,  than 
if  placed  in  some  lonely  chapel  or  around 
the  base  of  an  awesome  monument  with 
its  keep -off- the -grass  setting.  The 
marble   names   in  Memorial  Hall  at 
Harvard  are  more  of  an  inspiration  to 
the  under-graduates  where  they  are,  in 
the  transept  leading  to  the  dining  hall,  than  if  in  a  structure  used 
only  of  a  Sunday.    The  idea  of  one's  country  should  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  heart  as  possible,  not  guarded  behind  forbidding  veils. 

We  cannot  make  a  national  park  of  Belleau  Wood  as  we  did  of 
Gettysburg,  nor  can  we  crown  Mont  Sec  as  we  did  Bunker  Hill. 
But  we  can  paint  a  battle  map  of  France  showing  where  "our" 
regiment  won  its  objectives  and  how  the  A.  E.  F.  tipped  with  its 
Divisions  the  apex  of  the  British  thrust  in  Flanders,  or  interwove 
the  French  in  Picardy,  or  tore  the  German  front  from  Pont-a- 
Mouson  to  Sedan.  It  can  be  a  map  and  yet  a  fresco  of  beauty,  like 
those  aerial  panels  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York.  It 
can  form  the  backdrop  of  the  stage  in  the  new  soldiers'  auditorium, 
and  our  children  will  fix  in  their  memories,  unconsciously  but  ir- 
revocably, the  line  of  the  barrier  of  civilization  from  Switzerland  to 
the  North  Sea.  Along  the  walls  of  the  Hall  would  be  the  names  of 
those  who  had  done  their  bit,  and  the  insignia  or  monogram  of  the 
Home  Divisions  would  form  the  decoration  of  the  proscenium  arch. 
The  panels  of  the  vestibule  would  bear  the  incisive  words  which  pro- 
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The  McConnell  Memorial  Hospital,  near  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  This  hospital,  the  only  one  in  a  rural  district  of  10,000  people, 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives;  it  is  the  centre  from  which  an  organized  sanitary  and  rural  nursing  work  is  carried 
on.   What  better  memorial  than  this  could  there  be  for  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille? 


claimed  that  America 
was  pledged  to  help 
make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  or  have 
pictured  the  battle- 
ships and  transports 
which  carried  the  new 
crusaders. 

THEN  there  is  the 
library.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  get 
books  from  the  A.  L.  A. 
shelves  in  France  or 
aboard  a*  transport  wdl 
know  that  our  nvn 
had  already,  or  have 
acquired,  the  habit  of 
reading  in  their  spare 
time,    no  matter 

whether  it  may  be  a  best  seller  or  a  text  book.  With  July  1st 
dawning  dry  on  the  horizon,  why  not  erect  a  memorial  read- 
ing room  to  replace  the  saloon  as  a  common  rendezvous? 
Get  the  boys  to  decorate  it  with  German  helmets,  artillery 
maps,  and  the  scrolls  of  those  who  had  been  in  service; 
there  are  souvenirs  aplenty. 

Then  there  are  the  cripples  and  the  invalids  who  will  need 
care  for  many  days;  what  have  the  rural  communities  to  offer? 
Xordoes  this  mean  the  permanently  disabled;  they  will  be 
housed  in  our  Federal  institutions.  Take  for  example  the 
simple  hospital  already  erected  in  the  sand  hills  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  memory  of  Jim  McConnell,  the  poet,  killed  while 
flying  with  the  Lafayette  Escadrille.  In  the  rolling  woodlands 
next  the  Farm  Life  School,  a  well-proportioned  one-story 
pavilion,  with  operating  room  and  two  wings  opening  on 
wide  piazzas,  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  first 
fatality  in  the  great  war  from  among  the  Scotch  clans, 
who  carried  with  them  their  old  righting  traditions  to  the 
land  of  the  long-leaf  pine.  And  to  this  refuge  from  a  Coun- 
tryside of  many  miles  the  farmers  can  bring  their  sick, 
and  from  it  the  district  nurses  can  make  their  rounds  and 
keep  alive  the  ideals  for  which  McConnell  voyaged  to  France. 


A GREAT  soldiers'  auditorium  to  be 
used  as  Carnegie  Hall  or  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  are  used, 
would  be  as  inspiring  as  any  triumphal 
arch,  especially  if  the  arch  is  dwarfed  by 
the  surrounding 
skyscrapers  and 
crowded  by  trucks 
and  buses,  as  wouKl 
be  the  case  if  built 
in  a  city  wealthy 
enough  to  erect  one 
worth  the  putting 
up.  A  stingy  arch, 
a  cheap  little  one, 
would  be  worse 
than  nothing.  No 
wandering  gates  to 
cemeteries  need 
apply. 


THE  alternative 
to  all  the  above 
is  the  example  set 
us  after  the  Civil 
War.  Already  the 
foundries  are  at 
work  on  stock 
models  and  will  soon 
be  prepared  to  pop- 
ulate the  country 
with  cast-iron 
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Loring  &  Lelanil,  Architects 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  soldier  in  camp  knows  (hat  he  has  become  a  voracious  reader,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  The  public  library,  decorated  with  trophies  and  war  records,  is  therefore  one  of  the  mosl  appropriate  memorials  that  can 
be  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  men  who  saved  and  spread  the  spirit  of  democracy.    The  library  at  Waltham,  Mass. 


doughboys,  but  does 
the  country  want 
them?  Are  such  ob- 
jects of  ugliness  an 
honor  to  the  men  who 
fought,  or  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  next  gener- 
ation, or  an  ornament 
to  the  township?  A 
"pretty  good"  piece 
of  sculpture  is  like  a 
"pretty  good"  egg. 
That  does  not  mean 
the  immortal  monu- 
ments like  the  Shaw 
Memorial  in  Boston  or 
the  granite  mountain- 
side in  the  South 
carved  with  marching 
heroes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  nation  or  the  states  can  compass  such  undertak- 
ings and  honor  themselves,  their  sculptors,  and  their  soldiers. 
But  can  the  towns  and  villages? 

With  the  inspiration  of  the  war,  with  to-day's  outlook  on  the 
need  for  help  in  the  common  life  of  every  day,  is  not  the  mem- 
orial building  a  rallying  point  for  public  expenditure  and 
private  donation?  Is  it  not  the  truest  expression  of  this  gen- 
eration, and  does  it  not  give  the  greatest  promise  for  the  next? 

The  objection  raised  to  the  memorial  building  is  that  is 
deteriorates  sooner  than  the  bronze  or  marble  statue.  Perhaps, 
but  how  often  has  the  town  grown  away  from  the  Civil  War 
statue,  leaving  it  in  some  obscure  spot?  And  how  often  have 
the  people  of  the  town  lost  their  original  pride  in  the  atrocity? 
No,  the-  answer  is,  when  the  building  has  passed  its  usefulness, 
the  relics  and  trophies  will  be  moved  to  its  successor. 

If  there  is  enough  money  available  for  a  really  great  work 
of  art  as  a  memorial,  then  let  the  memorial  be  a  work  of  art 
— but  let  us  not  repeat  the  Civil  War  me- 
morial atrocities! 

Remember,  a  memorial  is  for  the  future! 

$  He  $  $  $  % 

A RECENT  notice  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  in  response  to  re- 
quests and  in  the  hope  of  assisting  those 
throughout  the  country  who  are  desirous 
of  securing  memorials,  which  in  form  and 
character  will  appropriately  commemorate 
those  in  whose  honor  they  will  be  erected, 
gives  the  following 
suggestions  for  the 
treatment   of  war 
memorials: 


(1)  Consider  the 
amount  of  money  prob- 
ably available.  Conclu- 
sion on  this  point  must 
necessarily  precede  any 
determination  as  to  the 
form  of  memorial,  and 
is  e  q  u  a  1 1  y  important 
whether  that  form  be 
some  structure,  archi- 
tectural or  sculptural, 
painting,  or  work  of 
landscape  art. 

(2)  Consider  tenta- 
tively the  form  which 
the  memorial  should  pre- 
ferably take,  whether 
architectural  or  sculp- 
tural, a  painting,  or  some 
kind  ot  landscapi  art. 

(3)  Also  the  question 
of  site.  This  question  is 
of  vital  importance.  In 
large  towns  the  memor- 
i  a  1 ,  if  monumental, 
should  not  be  so  placed 
as  to  obstruct  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time 
should  be  in  a  position 
sufficiently  conspicuous 


Hunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. Tin' nation,  the 
stales,  and  the  great 
cities  may  well  afford 
to  erect  monuments, 
but  artistic  value  and 
appropriateness  should 
be  the  chief  require- 
ments 
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to  be  worthy  of  its  object  Existent  buildings  and  other  surroundings  should  In 
considered  in  deciding  location.  So  should  also  the  permanence  of  such  buudines 
and  surroundings.  This  is  quite  as  important  in  the  case  of  a  small  villaw a  ,  fn 
that  01  a  large  town  or  city. 
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(4)  Likewise  in  connection  with  any  structure  the  question  of  material  whethei 
stone,  marble,  or  bronze.  Local  stone  has  advantages,  both  economically  and  Jn- 
n  mentally. 

(5)  The  approaches  to  any  memorial  and  the  points  of  view  from  which  it  is  sen, 
are  quite  as  important  as  its  immediate  surroundings. 

(6)  The  cost  of  laying  out  the  site,  when  necessary,  should  be  included  in  the 
scheme.  1  he  effect  of  a  memorial  is  often  entirely  lost  by  lack  of  a  careful  la\  mil-  out 
of  the  site. 

(7)  Where  memorials  are  proposed  for  the  interior  of  buildings,  vs  hether  in  sculn- 
ture,  architecture,  stained  glass,  mural  paintings,  or  wall  tablets,  careful  regard  should 


For  your  to-morrow  they 
gave  their  to-day. 

A  British  Epitaph. 

UPON  thoughtful 
examination  of 
our  countryside 
at  large  —  and 
of  ourselves  —  it  appears 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have 
yet  to  learn  that  full  ap- 
preciation of  trees  with 
which  poets,  prophets,  and 
philosophers  happily  are 
born.  We  do  appreciate 
them  undoubtedly,  in  a 
measure  —  sometimes  in 
pretty  fair  measure  —  but 
it  is  an  academic  apprecia- 
tion that  we  mostly  feel, 
rather  than  a  glowing  fer- 
vor in  the  heart.  We  ad- 
mire them  with  calm  cal- 
culation because  there  are 
sound  reasons  for  doing  so; 
and  we  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  shade  and  of 
economic  values  and  of  everything  indeed  except  the  tree  itself  and 
that  pure  loveliness  that,  analyzed,  reveals  itself  as  the  "sweet 
meekness  which  belongs  to  huge  but  limited  organisms,  which  one 
sees  .  .  .  most  in  the  patient  posture,  the  outstretched  arms, 
and  the  heavy-drooping  robes  of  these  vast  beings." 

The  trouble  with  us  lies,  I  am  sure,  right  here!  We  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  trees  verily  are  "beings."  Modern  living  and  thinking 
have  obscured  our  vision  until  too  generally  we  regard  them  as 
"things."  Because  their  degree  of  livingness  differs  from  our  own 
we  cannot  actually  sense  it — whereas  a  tree  is  alive  in  every  branch 
and  vein  and  nerve  and  rootlet  quite  as  positively  as  we  ourselves 
are  alive  in  that  flesh  with  which  we  are  clothed. 


b;™"'  thc  SCa'C  aml  cnaractl'r  of  die  architecture  of  the  building  and  to  any 

adjacent  monuments. 

iJihl,  ''a '^neDi:is  "'  ;,M  inscr'l"i'>ns  should  be  carefully  studied  and  should  be 
groie.   a  bold  Roman  type,  or  thc  Italian  lettering  of  th«  sixteenth  century  based 

on  it,  is  thc  type  most  suitable. 

(<>>  In  all  memorials,  simplicity,  scale,  and  proportion  should  be  aimed  at  rather 
than  profusion  ol  detail  or  excessive  costliness  of  material.  It  is  the  artistic,  imagina- 
tive, and  intellectual  quality  ol  the  work  that  gives  it  its  final  value. 

(10)  Before  the  adoption  of  tentative  plans,  and  preferably  before  anv  plans  are 
made,  secure  expert  advice.  1  his  can  usually  be  best  obtained  by  calling  in  a  compe- 
tent .11  tist,  he  he  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  01  a  landscape  architect.  If  there- 
is  to  he  a  competition,  careful  specifications  setting  forth  the  terms  ..I"  the  competition 
should  precede  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ablest  artists  are  not  usually 
willing  to  enter  competitions  except  for  structures  of  the  most  important  kind 


with  which  dumb  lips 
quiver  and  hearts  are  like 
to  break. 

What  shall  the  sign  be? 


1  % 


w 


HAT  is  it  that  clam- 


PRIMITI\  E  man  recognized  this;  and  it  is  profoundly  signifi- 
cant that  his  first  symbol  of  himself,  away  back  in  that  dim  age 
when  he  began  the  struggle  to  express  the  inexpressible,  was  a  tree. 
All  early  symbols  are  significant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  vastly 
illuminating  if  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, for  they  antedate  all  language  as  we  know  it,  and  repre- 
sent the  first  communication  of  thought  above  the  purely  animal 
plane.  I  lme  was,  of  course,  when  men  conveyed  their  ideas  to  each 
other  by  very  rudimentary  sounds  -and  the  ideas  were  themselves 
rudimentary.  Yet  even  then  great  thoughts  and  fierce  loves  and 
passionate  sorrows  and  aspirations  and  outreachings  were  beginning 
to  fill  human  hearts  to  bursting  and  torture  them  for  outlet.  So  at 
last  here  one,  there  another,  less  inarticulate  than  the  herd  and 
with  keener  feeling  and  insight,  drew  from  the  world  as  they  all 
knew  it  some  familiar  thing  of  inner  similitude,  and  held  it  up;  and 
all  recognized  therein  the  common  factors,  each  felt  therein  expressed 
what  was  in  himself.  And  every  heart  was  thereby  eased,  in  a 
measure,  of  its  burden. 

Four  years  of  hell  let  loose  upon  the  earth  have  brought  us  back 
very  near  to  elemental  things.  We  have  come  again  to  the  inex- 
pressible— and  to  the  one  great  overpowering  need  and  longing  for 
expression  of  it;  for  a  visible,  outward  sign  of  that  unutterable 


now,  and  told  for  all  time? 

Not  grief  at  loss,  let  me 
hasten  to  affirm,  nor  per- 
sonal sorrow,  nor  yet  even 
a  national  mourning,  as  1 
see  it.  These  things  need 
comforting,  bur  not  telling. 
I  he  things  to  be  told  are 
the  glory  of  what  has  been 
done,  the  splendors  of  cour- 
age and  sacrifice,  of  su- 
preme renunciation,  of 
"sweet  meekness"  in  the 
laying  down  of  everything 
held  dear;  the  things  to  be 
told  are  immortal,  living 
truths  of  immortal  men — 
truths  of  the  flaming  spirit 
and  the  white,  luminous, 
free  soul! 

Shall  dead  stones  laboriously  piled,  or  bronze  cast  into  rigid  mold 
be  eloquent  enough?  Is  there  indeed  anything  that  can  be  made  by 
human  hands  that  shall  suffice?  I  think  not.  Only  life  can  speak 
of  life;  and  this  takes  the  matter  quite  out  of  our  hands,  in  one 
sense.  But  thus  it  is  the  more  appropriately  placed,  after  we  have 
done  our  little  part. 

IT  IS  perhaps  not  necessary  to  argue  long  and  deviously  for  the 
adoption  of  trees  as  the  memorial  to  our  dead  in  this  great  war; 
but  the  full  analysis  of  their  memorial  message,  to  this  generation 
that  mourns  and  to  unborn  generations  yet  to  be  instructed  and 
inspired,  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  earnestly  presented.  It  may 
be  indeed  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  our  conceptions  can 
possibly  predicate;  for  civilization  itself  is  stirred  down  to  its  deepest 
roots,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  serene  influences  of 
noble  beauty  and  the  noble  aspirations  thereby  gendered,  were 
more  vital  to  the  world  than  they  are  to-day.  For  the  sake,  there- 
fore, of  those  living  now  in  the  flesh,  and  of  those  who  shall  in  future 
time  so  live,  this  great  occasion  of  honoring  those  who  have  laid 
down  the  flesh  for  our  sakes  should  be  seized  as  a  great  opportunity 
to  provide  tranquilizing  elements  in  our  common  life. 

Such  elements  are  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  the  intimacy 
of  great  trees,  hence  the  urge  that  every  community  shall  take  steps 
to  insure  itself  possession  of  a  stately  grove,  or  of  a  richly  planted 
avenue  of  such  proportions  that  its  purpose  can  never  fail  of  recogni- 
tion, even  by  the  most  casual.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  in  any 
way  with  the  usual  park — although  it  may  of  course  appropriately 
be  a  feature  of  a  park  system — for  a  park  inevitably  must  have 
variety  in  planting  and  the  picturesque  in  vista,  with  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  winding  walks  and  open  lawns. 

These  memorial  groves  should  tune  to  a  deeper  key — "the  groves 
were  God's  first  temples."  Planted  densely,  with  one  variety  pref- 
erably— at  most  with  two  varieties  of  trees,  if  one  is  a  conifer — and 
nothing  else,  their  aspect  and  suggestion  should  be  altogether  ma- 
jestic; and  though  they  will  invite  as  cordially  as  any  park  in  the 
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Famous  Hemlock  Hill  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  offers  a  suggestion  for  a  living  memorial  that 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  dead  and  an  inspiration  to  succeeding  generations 


world  ever  did,  the  appeal  will  be  to  the  contemplative  side  of  us — 
and  delivered  with  a  solemn  rather  than  with  a  lively  beauty. 

THUS  it  is  apparent  that  a  very  definite — and  possible — thing 
is  proposed  in  this  at  first-seeming  somewhat  loose  idea  of 
memorial  trees — a  thing  quite  as  definite  as  any  hitherto  known 
form  of  monument  or  memorial,  even  though  it  is  not  consummated 
by  the  blue-print  and  stone-mason  route.  That  it  ties  up  with  the 
great  reforestation  work  which  is  the  offering  of  our  American 
Forestry  Association  to  France  makes  it  of  deeper  significance  still. 
For  these  forests — millions  of  acres  of  them ! — will  likewise  inevitably 
be  "memorial  groves"  to  the  American  dead,  even  though  they  are 
not  planted  to  this  end.  Prance  will  make  them  so — for  France 
never  forgets. 

And  finally,  because  they  are  common  to  every  place  and  give 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  with  equal  generosity,  living 
trees  are  a  fitter  tribute  to  sons  of  democracy  than  any  other 
that  imagination  can  suggest.  No  place  is  too  humble  for  them, 
just  as  no  place  is  too  great,  and  no  initial  extravagance  is  involved 
in  their  use,  while  time  increases  continually  their  value,  both 
intrinsic  and  esthetic. 

So  we  come  at  last  to  consideration  of  the  practical  elements  in- 
volved, which  include  of  course  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  choice  of 
trees,  the  manner  of  planting,  the  questions  of  maintenance,  and 
such  other  general  matters  as  present  themselves  wherever  work  of 
this  character  is  undertaken.  Inasmuch  as  they  will  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  practice  in  the  order  named,  I  will  so  deal  with  them 
here. 

THF  site  of  a  memorial  grove  or  forest  should  be,  above  all, 
accessible  and  conveniently  near  a  traction  line,  if  not  directly 
upon  it,  for  from  the  very  beginning,  resort  to  the  grove  should  be 
invited  and  the  orderly  use  of  it  by  the  public  as  a  place  in  which 
to  walk,  or  loiter  and  rest,  should  be  encouraged.  That  it  shall  be- 
come the  scene  of  patriotic  and  memorial  exercises  is  moreover  cer- 
tain, and  to  the  end  that  all  the  dwellers  in  a  city  or  town  may  reach 
it  with  equal  facility,  adequate  public  transportation  is  essential. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  no  especial  stipulation  that  need  be  laid  down, 
for  almost  any  available  tract  of  land  will  of  course  serve.  If  it  can 
be  made  a  part  of  an  existing  or  a  proposed  park  system,  as  already 
suggested,  so  much  the  better — provided  always  that  this  first  attri- 
bute of  accessibility  is  not  sacrificed. 

The  choice  of  the  tree  or  trees  to  be  used  may  depend  somewhat 
on  the  site  chosen;  for  there  are  peculiarities  of  soil  or  other  conditions 


in  some  places  that  limit  very  definitely  the  range  of  possibilities. 
Whatever  the  circumstances  may  be,  however,  the  choice  should 
generally  be  confined  to  just  one  kind  of  tree — although  under  some 
special  conditions  two  kinds  may  be  admissible,  one  being  a  conifer 
and  t  ie  other  deciduous.  More  than  this  number  will  be  destructive 
of  the  unity  and  repose  which  should  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
plantation. 

EACH  problem  will  of  course  present  its  own  individual  difficul- 
ties, and  each  must  naturally  be  solved  locally;  but  as  a  general 
suggestion  to  serve  perhaps  as  a  guide  if  not  an  actual  specification, 
1  would  call  attention  to  the  superlative  merit  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees  that  are  indigenous  literally  to  the  entire  country. 

First  there  is  the  pine,  preeminent  among  native  trees.  There  are 
now  somewhere  around  eighty  distinct  recognized  species  in  the 
genus,  with  many  varieties  in  each,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
different  kinds  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  hundred.  Half  of  this 
total  are  native  to  the  North  American  continent.  The  finest  tree 
of  the  lot,  from  the  point  of  sheer  beauty — the  white  pine — once 
grew  in  such  abundance  through  lower  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States  that  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  deplete  the  forests  of 
it  to  an  appreciable  degree.  Yet  to-day  they  are  practically  all  gone 
from  the  East,  and  the  lumber  that  for  so  long  was  considered  indis- 
pensable in  all  kinds  of  construction  must  be  brought  from  afar. 
To  restore  this  extremely  valuable  timber  to  the  world  will  take 
many  years,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  an  effort  in  reforestation  that 
we  are  here  considering.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  pines  grew  all  over 
our  continent  in  such  abundance  when  it  was  virgin  land,  it  would 
seem  particularly  fitting  that  groves  of  pine  should  come  again,  to 
be  the  tribute  to  men  gone  out  from  this  land.  The  State  Forester 
of  Massachusetts  goes  further  than  a  memorial  grove  in  his  concep- 
tion, and  calls  for  out  and  out  memorial  forests,  pointing  out  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  that  state  which  could  thus  be  utilized. 

EVERY  state  has  such  lands;  practically  every  county  has. 
And  there  is  no  tree  so  worthy  of  use  on  this  scale  as  a  member 
of  the  great  pine  family;  for  no  forest  in  the  world  is  the  peer  of  a 
clean,  clear  pine  forest,  in  winter  and  in  summer. 

Evergreens  are  not  desirable,  however,  for  planting  within  range 
of  city  smoke  and  gases,  for  they  cannot  endure  these.  For  the  more 
intimate  memorial  site,  therefore — the  one  within  a  town — some 


"Dim,  cloisteied  aisles"  Memorial  groves  should  be  planted  densely,  as  in  this  beech  grove,  and 

preferably  with  one  variety,  so  that  the  aspect  and  suggestion  is  altogether  majestic 
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deciduous  tree  must  be  chosen — such  a  species  as  the  elm  or  the 
maple  or  the  buttonwood.  These  do  not  suffer  appreciably  from 
town  associations.  Of  the  elm,  six  species  (see  Sargent)  of  the  fifteen 
or  sixteen  native  to  this  hemisphere  are  distributed  in  North  Ameri- 
ica;  and  even  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  the  elm  is  a 
stranger  it  will  ordinarily  make  itself  at  home  if  introduced  al- 
though it  does  not  reach  its  full  majesty  and  beauty  southward. 
New  England  is  of  course  famous  for  its  elms,  the  quality  of  which 
leads  many  to  suppose  that  they  are  peculiarly  at  home  in  that 
section.  This  is  by  no  means  so;  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  New 
England  Colony  the  settlers  planted  elms  in  great  numbers — small 
trees  brought  from  the  woods  and  takine  kindly  to  transplanting  by 
reason  of  their  naturally  fibrous  root  system.  Thus  elms  became  the 
typical  village  trees  of  that  region;  and  time  has  added  year  by  year 
to  their  majesty,  until  they  are  now  the  glory  of  highway  and  byway. 

LARGELY  because  it  has  been  so  long  thus  associated  with 
j  streets  and  towns,  the  elm  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  when  it 
comes  to  forest  or  mass  planting.  Yet  it  is  as  splendid  a  tree  as  can 
be  chosen,  with  its  great  buttressed  trunk  and  head  towering  for 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  aloft;  and  where  general  conditions  point 
to  it  as  a  suitable  tree  for  the  location,  it  is  doubtful  if  wiser  choice 
could  be  made.  Do  not  settle  upon  it,  however,  unless  adequate 
care  after  planting  is  assured,  for  of  late  the  elm  has  been  the  victim 
of  fearful  insect  depredations  which  are  likely  to  continue  for  some 
time,  until  nature's  equilibrium  is  reestablished.  Hence  watchful 
eyes  must  be  kept  upon  these  trees,  and  spraying  at  proper  times 
must  be  strictly  attended  to. 

THE  buttonwood  was  once  a  species  of  the  widest  range — world- 
wide indeed,  before  the  glacial  epoch.  And  there  are  few- 
deciduous  trees  of  more  striking  beauty.  To  many  it  is  known 
as  the  sycamore,  to  some  as  the  plane  tree;  and  the  great  tree  beside 
which  the  warrior  Xerxes  halted  his  armies  for  a  week,  that  they  and 
he  might  refresh  their  souls  with  its  beauty,  was  of  this  species — 
Platanus  orientalis — the  European  or  Oriental  plane.  This  is  the 
variety  usually  planted  here  now,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  a  disfigur- 
ing fungus  from  which  our  native  sycamore — Platanus  occidentalis — 
suffers.  Few  trees  live  to  such  a  great  age  as  the  plane  tree — certain 
individuals  in  Europe  are  estimated  to  be  4,000  years  old — and  no 
tree  has  been  more  celebrated  in  song  and  legend,  and  more  revered 


The  long  walk  of  maples  across  the  Sargent  place  at  Brookline.  Ma^;.s"B^at?le3r.;f' 

ing  that  could  be  earned  out  on  the  country  estate  and,  slightly  moJilied,  along  the  village  street 


Because  they  are  common  to  every  place,  and  give  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  with  equal 
generosity,  living  trees  are  one  of  t  he  most  logical  forms  of  memorial  to  sons  of  democracy 

from  ancient  days.  Either  for  groves  or  larger  forest  planting,  this 
is  a  species  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  majesty,  and  it  is,  too,  a 
swift-growing  tree  in  its  youth,  which  is  no  disadvantage. 

Maples  are  not,  so  far,  dependent  to  any  appreciable  degree  upon 
man  to  keep  them  in  good  health  or  free  of  enemies;  and  one  of  the 
finest  trees  of  them  all  yields,  without  injury  to  itself,  a  product  of 
the  greatest  value  and  service  to  man,  this  of  course  being  the  rock 
or  sugar  maple,  Acer  saccharum.  I  hold  no  brief  for  laying  emphasis 
perpetually  upon  the  economic  value  of  anything,  and  least  of  all, 
of  the  trees  planted  for  such  a  purpose  as  we  are  here  considering. 
But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  a  variety  that  has,  in 
addition  to  superlative  beauty,  this  further  attribute  of  usefulness; 
neither  do  I  see  any  objection  to  a  system  of  handling  all  of  these 
memorial  groves  or  forests  according  to  those  sound  principles  of 
forestry  that  in  time  make  of  such  a  grove  a  perpetual  asset  to  the 
community  Indeed  they  must  be  so  handled,  for  trees  live  and  die, 
wherever  they  may  be  planted,  even  as  men  live  and  die;  and  in  the 
use  of  them  as  memorials  it  is  not  essential  that  they  as  individuals 
shall  never  be  cut  down  nor  disturbed,  but  only  that  the  grove  itself 
be  preserved  inviolate  throughout  all  time.  This  means  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that  there  must  be  removal — and  renewal; 
for  such  an  assemblage  of  trees  is  really  like  an  assemblage  of  men — 
a  city,  let  us  say — which  goes  on  and  on  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions, even  though  no  individual  lives  beyond  his  own  individual 
generation. 

At  once  this  shows  us  clearly  that  the  initial  planting  of  such 
groves  is  not  all.  New  young  trees  should  be  added  every  year  or 
two  at  first,  until  the  growth  is  so  well  established  that  it  adds  its 
own  offspring  annually  in  the  shape  of  seedlings,  which  should  be 
protected;  and  in  due  time,  removal  of  a  proper  percentage  at  regular 
intervals  should  begin.  There  are  methods  of  determining  jast 
what  this  proper  percentage  is,  and  the  Forestry  Association  should 
be  consulted,  or  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  if  no  trained  local  forester 
is  available.    This  is,  of  course,  most  important. 

Similarly,  these  bodies  should  be  consulted  and  should  advise  fin- 
ally on  the  site  and  the  species  of  tree  to  be  planted;  they  should  also 
furnish  planting  specifications,  which  alone  will  insure  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  trees  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  forest  development 
and  the  changes  inevitable  with  time.  Under  such  a  system  of  hand- 
ling as  this  our  memorial  plantations  will,  from  their  beginnings,  en- 
joy all  those  advantages  which  brought  the  forests  of  France  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  that  experts  declare  that  they  saved 
France — and  the  world — from  the  Hun. 
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The  MacBride  Atelier,  decorators 

A  wall  fountain  in  a  sunroom  is  a  great  attraction.    By  the  well  placed  furniture  and  comfortable  air  of  this  room  it  would  seem  to  be  one  much  in  use  by 

appreciative  owners 


The  QARDE^QS  I^Fj^UENCE  INDOOT^S 


By  JSSSI6  MzARTIN  B%EESE 


UP  FROM  the  garden,  over  the  terrace,  and  through  the 
sunroom,  ever  adding  to  their  store  as  they  passed,  have 
come  colors,  designs,  and  various  influences  into  the  coun- 
try home,  Just  as  Americans  themselves,  in  the  last  few- 
years,  have  gone  more  into  the  outdoors,  so  have  they  carried  the 
influences  they  have  gained  there  back  with  them  into  their  homes. 
The  correctly  appointed  French  drawing-room  which  universally 
prevailed  in  American  country 
homes  two  decades  ago,  was 
found  to  be  but  a  poor  back- 
ground for  Madame  and  her 
daughters  when  they  returned 
from  a  cross-country  run  or  a 
few  sets  at  tennis,  to  find  guests 
waiting  for  tea.  The  comfort- 
able manners  of  the  time  forbid 
dressing  before  greeting  the 
visitors,  and  hence  a  suitable 
background  for  all  occasions 
was  thought  to  be  more  prac- 
tical. 

From  many  sources  have 
come  the  ideas  which  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  these 
comfortable  rooms.  Our  Eng- 
lish ancestors,  having  been  an 
out  -  of  -  doors  people  them- 
selves, have  left  us  many  happy 
schemes  for  decorating  and 
furnishing  the  home,  which  are 
most  adaptable  to  our  needs. 
Popular  modern  furniture  ow7es 
much  to  this  influence. 


H.  F.  Huber  &  Co.,  decorators 
An  interesting  arrangement  for  the  summer  home  is  the  little  casement  window  opening  from  t he- 
bed  room i  into  the  upper  part  of  the  two-story  living  room,  on  the  sill  of  which  is  set  a  window  box 
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Quite  on  the  other  hand,  from  far-off  Japan  and  China  have  come 
similarly  adaptable  ideas.  The  quaint  formality  of  decoration  in 
both  of  those  countries  has  an  undeniable  charm  in  our  own  country 
homes,  for  its  formality  is  not  an  artificial  one  as  are  those  of  the 
Western  civilizations,  but  a  natural,  out-of-doors  one,  taken  from 
the  vast  orderliness  of  Nature  herself.  From  Japan  have  come  na- 
tural as  well  as  artistic  influences,  for  light  and  air  are  two  essential 

constituents  of  the  Japanese 
home. 

A  scheme  of  decoration  taken 
from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
countries  has  at  times  been 
carried  throughout  a  room 
most  successfully.  When  this 
is  done  throughout  a  house, 
however,  the  home  loses  some 
of  its  owner's  individuality 
which  is  one  of  its  most  desir- 
able possessions.  Too  much  of 
even  the  most  excellent  of  ideas 
is  apt  to  betray  itself  as  imi- 
tation rather  than  adaptation. 

In  color,  the  country  house 
has  learned  much  from  the 
garden.  No  longer  do  heavy 
browns  and  greens  oppress  us, 
nor  watery  pinks  and  blues  sap 
the  joyousness  which  should 
flow  freely  through  our  veins 
in  the  warm  months.  Cool 
greens  and  blues  are  used,  and 
misty  colors  taken  from  the 
dew-drenched  rosebeds;  bril- 
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liant  yellows  are  borrowed  from  the  jonquils  and  marigolds  for  a 
happy  touch  here  and  there,  and  often,  as  in  an  English  oak-panel<  d 
living  room,  is  to  be  found  the  soft,  velvety  brown  of  the  living  oak 
Designs  from  the  garden,  of  course,  are  rampant  inside  the  home 
these  days.  Is  there  a  country  house  anywhere  in  America  that 
does  not  flaunt  at  least  one  gay,  flower-bedecked  chintz  at  the  win- 
dow or  over  the  furniture?  Or  perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  exquisitely 
printed  silks  which  have  so  shamelessly  taken  unto  themselves  the 
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room  pre  apt  to  give  place  to  the  equally  fine-modeled  plaster  ceiling 
of  old  design. 

Few  pictures  are  needed,  and  those  lighter  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment than  the  heavy  ones  which  are  so  attractive  in  the  winter  home. 
Water  colors  and  color  prints  are  excellent  for  almost  all  the  rooms. 
\\  hen  oil  paintings  are  used  they  should  be  of  the  tvpe  which  seems 
to  be  less  popular  now  than  it  deserves— landscapes  in  lighter  tones, 
?J  Yortra,ts  °f  rhe  Ray  sort  that  the  modern  painter  produces. 
V\  hile  French  prints  are  popular  for  the  bedroom  in  many  instances, 
a  quaint  revival  of  the  old-fashioned  steel  engraving  has  come  into 
existence  for  the  bedroom  done  in  Colonial  style. 

In  the  widely  varied  decorating  styles  of  to-day  one  can  do  practic- 
ally as  he  will  with  the  wood  trim  in  the  house.    Time  was  when 


Charles  of  London,  decorator 
A  great,  comfortable  lounging  chair  covered  in  a  fine  old  English  flowered 
chintz  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  country  home  to-day  to  comply  with 
the  masculine  demand  for  ease 

delightful  old  chintz  flower-and-bird  patterns.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  dainty  decorating  silks  are  of  only  one 
color — but  that  one  is  borrowed  from  the  garden.  When 
these  are  used  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  flower  pattern 
will  be  found  in  the  delicately  decorated  wall  panels. 

Another  lesson  that  the  home  builder  has  learned  from 
the  garden  is  the  joy  of  great  spaces.    Not  alone  must  the 
original  floor  size  of  the  rooms  be  large,  but  there  must 
be  that  very  desirable  absence  of  much  furniture  which 
gives  such  a  sense  of  freedom  all  about.    Cumbersome  draperies 
and  covers  must  go — have  indeed,  gone,  for  decorators  have  not 
countenanced  them  in  the  country  home  for  some  years  past.  The 
same  is  true  of  massive  furniture,  for  it  fills  a  room  to  overflowing 
even  though  there  be  but  little  of  it  present. 

ON  THE  wall  the  same  conditions  prevail.  Flat  surfaces  are 
preferable  to  plaited  drapings  here,  as  they  are  at  the  window 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  at  the  latter.  Whether  it  is  light  or  dark 
depends,  of  course  upon  the  taste  of  the  owner  and  the  use  to  which 
the  room  is  to  be  put.  But  light  or  dark,  it  is  essential  that  the  color 
be  a  natural  one,  such  as  may  be  found  somewhere  in  the  garden 
outside.  Colors  should  be  neutralized  but  not  to  the  point  of  dull- 
ness. That  they  be  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  yet  an  easy  back- 
ground for  the  room's  furnishings,  is  the  chief  consideration. 

Ceilings  are  almost  invariably  light  in  the  country  home  to-day, 
if  not  actually  white.    Heavy  oak-beamed  ceilings  in  an  English 


Lewis  Colt  Albro,  architect 

In  color,  simplicity  of  decoration,  and  airy  comfort  of  reed  furniture,  this  sunroom  seems  fitted  to  resist  the  fury 

of  the  hottest  day 

this  feature  of  a  room  could  be  but  one  thing,  to  accord  with  the 
furnishings.  In  the  frivolous  French  periods  which  are  best  known 
to  us,  little  wood  escaped  being  gilded,  or  at  least  enameled,  and  deco- 
rated with  carved  or  painted  designs.  Heppelwhite.  Sheraton,  and  the 
Adams  found  enameled  wood  trim  useful  as  a  background  for  their 
formal  and  often  likewise  enameled  furniture  pieces.  Not  many 
years  back  people  would  have  little  but  natural  wood  in  their  homes. 
But  to-day  any  one  of  these  styles  can  be  used,  provided  they  are 
not  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  fittings  of  the  rcom. 
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wood  floors  throughout  the  house,  varied  only  in  design  or  per- 
haps in  the  color  of  the  stain  or  the  degree  of  waxing,  were  the  vogue 
until  very  recently.  Now  a  variety  of  flooring  is  used  extensive!}'. 
Variety  is  greater  even  in  wood  floors  than  formerly,  for  they  can 
with  propriety  now  be  painted  in  any  desired  color.  This  is  a  most 
attractive  treatment  for  the  floors  in  a  country  house.    Should  an- 
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other  type  of  floor  be 
wanted,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  such  new  and  old  ma- 
terials as  the  fine  new  cork 
linoleums  which  have  found 
their  way  into  many  stu- 
dios of  late,  and  the  cork 
and  cement  flooring  which, 
when  supplemented  by 
tiles,  makes  such  an  effec- 
tive floor  for  the  open 
entrance  hall  or  the  sun- 
room. 

Upon  these  floors  can  be 
laid  an  infinite  variety  of 
rugs.  Whether  one  or  two 
large  rugs  shall  be  used  in 
a  room,  or  several  small 
ones  is,  again,  a  case  for 
individual  decision  en- 
tirely. The  rugs  them- 
selves, must  be  chosen  for 
their  fitness  in  the  room, 
and  personal  choice  is 
limited  by  this  necessity. 
A  heavy  Persian  rug  is  un- 
suited  to  the  sunroom, 
just  as  the  interesting  new 
straw  and  grass  rugs  would 
be  glaringly  out  of  place  in 
a  well  -  appointed  living 
room. 

Through  most  of  the 
house  the  problem  of  rugs 
is  the  same  as  in  the  towTi 
house.  The  entrance  of 
these  straw  rugs  upon  the 
market  for  sunroom  and 
sleeping  porches  paves  the 
way  for  delightful  outdoor 
decorative  effects,  how- 
ever, and  properly  used, 
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Lewis  Colt  Albro,  architect 
Who  would  not  enjoy  having  tea  on  such  a 
charming  terrace,  fitted  with  enameled  wood  table 
and  chairs  which  give  rest  to  eye  and  body  ? 

most  effective  schemes  can  be  worked 
out  along  quite  new  lines. 

IT  IS  in  these  porch-rooms  that  a 
greater  play  of  ideas  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  furniture,  also.  Conven- 
tion has  laid  no  rules  for  their 
decoration,  for  they  have  been  in 
existence  so  comparatively  short  a 
time  that  decorators  are  still  enjoy- 
ing the  novelty  of  them,  trying  out 
effects  upon  them,  and  working  out 
plans  for  a  greater  comfort  and  a 
greater  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  in 
them.  Being  entirely  glass  enclosed, 
they  are  as  filled  with  sunlight  as  the 
garden  itself,  and  may  be  furnished 
therefore  in  the  brilliant  hues  and 
bold  designs  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sunniest  of  flower  beds. 


When  the  fireplace  is  not  in  use,  no  better 
decoration  can  be  found  for  it  than  well- 
grouped  masses  of  ferns  or  flowers  such  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  latticed  sunroom 


H.  F.  Hubcr  &  Co.,  decorators 


Poets  and  novelists  are  fond  of  drawing  analogies  between  the  lofty  stillnesses 
of  Gothic  cathedrals  and  the  mighty  silences  of  Nature's  cathedral — her forests. 
Perhaps  it  is  something  akin  to  that  sense  of  unobstructed  height,  with  deep 
shadowed  alcoves,  which  attracts  the  builder  of  the  country  home  when 
he  decides  to  model  his  living  room  after  the  old  great-halls  of  England 
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Bright  chintzes  or  silks  for  the  windows,  and  gayly  enameled  reed 
for  the  furniture  is  a  happy  plan  for  these  rooms."   Flowers  pott,  I 
and  cut,  are  usually  used  here  in  profusion,  and  in  several  instai 
I  have  known  of  a  charming  effect  being  created  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
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ed  bv  the  out-of-doors  upon  three  sides  at  that  time.  Then,  too,  the 
furnishing  of  each  IS  along  somewhat  divergent  lines.  The  stone  or 
iron i  furniture  winch  would  be  attractive  in  the  sunroom  would 
be  utterly  out  of  place  m  the  breakfast  room.  To  a  great  extent 
painted  furniture  has  become  popular  for  this  use.  Of 
course  there  are  still  many  exquisite  breakfast  rooms 
done  in  simple  Chinese  Chippendale  and  similar  formal 
furnishings,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  lighter  and 
more  informal  decorations  for  this  as  well  as  for  other 
rooms  m  the  country  house. 

That  this  statement  prove  nor  misleading,  a  word 
about  period  styles  as  used  in  the  country  house  may 
not  be  amiss.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  lightness,  and 
even  informality  of  a  sort,  to  be  found  in  much  of  the 
English  furniture.  Seldom  are  these  two  character- 
istics found  together,  though.  In  Chippendale,  some- 
times, in  Hepplewhite  less  frequently,  and  practically 
never  at  any  other  time  are  they  to  be  found  together. 
In  both  of  these  styles,  however,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Sheraton  and  the  brothers  Adam,  is  furniture  of  an  ex- 
quisite lightness  to  be  found.  For  informality  one 
has  but  to  go  back  to  early  Jacobean  times,  whose 
massive,  beautiful  furniture  finds  so  wide  a  field  of 
usefulness  in  the  American  home  of  to-day. 

The  huge  over-stuffed  chairs  and  sofas  which  are  a 
modern  product,  but  which,  covered  in  an  old  English 
chintz,  follow  so  faithfully  the  feeling  of  this  period, 
have  their  share  of  popularity  for  the  general  living 
room  and  the  man's  room. 

For  the  summer  these  chintzes  are  splendid  chair 


Miss  Swift,  Inc.,  decoraror 
A  marble-topped  iron  table  gives  a  delightful  effect  of  coolness,  which  in  this  case  is  augmented 
by  the  slender  chair  of  painted  wood  and  the  setting  of  flowers 

wall  fountain  or  even  a  tiny  flower-enclosed  goldfish  pool  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor. 

Stone  or  marble  furniture,  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  gardens  and  terraces,  often  finds  a  place  here,  and 
for  cool  days  a  huge  fireplace  is  usually  to  be  found  where  one  may 
toast  his  toes  at  the  glow  of  huge  logs  while  the  sun,  thus  aided,  sheds 
warm  rays  upon  his  back.  Moonlight  evenings,  when  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  silently  in  the  luminous  dark  is  somewhat  marred  by  the 
chill  of  the  night  air,  the  fireplace  again  comes  into  use. 

Another  favorite  of  the  garden,  iron  furniture,  finds  a  worthy  new 
home  in  these  porch  rooms.  Painted  in  gay  colors  and  decorated 
with  bright  fruits  or  flowers,  it  gives  a  quaint  Continental  air.  Such 
accessories  as  flower  and  aijuarium  stands  are  particularly  pretty 
in  this  material. 

CLOSELY  akin  to  the  sunroom  is  the  breakfast  room.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  combined  for  the  two  uses.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  the  needs  of  each  are  far  enough  apart  to  demand  sep- 
arate rooms.  Indeed  it  may  be  that  while  a  pleasant,  sunny  room 
is  desired  for  breakfasting,  the  family  may  not  care  to  be  surround- 


H.  F.  Huber  &  Co.,  decorators 
Lacquered  furniture  in  Japanese  design  is  set  charmingly  in  this  summer  dining  room,  where 
inspiration  has  been  drawn  from  Japan  for  every  other  feature  of  the  decoration 

coverings  in  many  instances.  Printed  silk,  too,  has  come  to  be 
widely  demanded  in  this  capacity.  The  plain  linen  slip-cover  which 
used  to  cover  heavily  upholstered  furniture  has  largely  given  way 
to  these  two  delightful  fabrics.  For  chairs  which  require  only 
covered  seat  pads,  they  are  again  required  for  covering.  Lamp- 
shades and  such  accessories  of  furniture  have  also  taken  to  these 


bedroom,  of  all  rooms,  there  is  need  for  the  sunny  coloring  and  the  eomfortable  spaciousness  of  the  out- 
Inspiration  for  a  real  scheme  of  color  harmony  can  ''often  be  found  in  a  glance  out  of  the  window 
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Surely  the  sun  room 
is  the  meeting  place 
of  house  and  garden! 
Here  flowers  and 
plants  of  all  sorts 
vie  with  the  sun- 
light in  giving  cheer. 
A  Pompeiian  style  of 
decoration  is  partic- 
ularly good  in  this 
type  of  room,  anil  the 
addition  of  a  sun- 
dial convinces  us 
that  we  are  prac- 
tically outdoors 
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Here  iron,  reed,  and  wood  furniture  are  com- 
bined effectively.  The  porcelain  parrot,  the  flower 
painting,  and  the  gay  chintz  in  the  chair  cushion 
aid  the  flowers  and  the  fish  jar  in  creating  the 
atmosphere  of  summer 

printed  silks  and  linens.  As  cush- 
ion covers  they  are,  of  course,  a 
foregone  conclusion,  although  they 
have  a  strong  rival  in  the  plain- 
colored  linens  and  silks  as  well  as 
in  chiffons  and  crepes. 

Cushions  are  no  longer  a  luxury 
— they  are  an  urgent  necessity  from 
the  standpoint  of  comfort  and 
beauty.  I  hey  are  used  singly  or 
grouped  as  eitherof  these  attributes 
may  demand;  chair,  sofa,  bed, 
and  floor  each  boasts  its  own 
peculiar  kind  of  pillow. 

NOWHERE  are  they  so  effec- 
tive, however,  as  in  the  color- 
ful reed  furniture  which  needs  them 
as  an  aid  to  comfort.  Some  pecu- 
liar affinity  exists  between  them — 
perhaps  by  virtue  of  their  youth- 
ful gaiety.  For  reed,  while  it  has 
been  used  in  furniture  heretofore, 
has  never  been  used  exclusively  in 
a  piece  until  the  last  few  years. 
Now  sturdy  chairs  and  tables, 
desks,  settees,  and  all  the  other 
articles  of  furniture  which  until 


H.  F.  Huber  5t  Co.,  decorators 
A  sun  room  of  interesting  treatment.    Ceiling,  wall,  and  floor  were  all  given  due  consider- 
ation in  the  scheme  of  decoration,  and  the  curtaining  of  the  windows  is  noteworthy 


Miss  Swift,  Inc.,  decorator 

lately  were  made  of  wood  or  com- 
binations of  wood  and  reed,  are 
made  of  this  graceful,  summery 
material.  Until  a  very  short  time 
ago,  this  kind  of  furniture  was  con- 
sidered as  something  of  a  makeshift 
for  summer,  being  thought  im- 
practical for  steady  use.  All  the 
finer  points  of  comfort  were  un- 
considered. At  the  present  time, 
however,  no  effort  is  spared  to 
make  it  comfortable  and  for  all- 
year  uses.  It  is  built  upon  the  lines 
most  conducive  to  rest,  and  deep 
springs  are  often  set  in  the  seats  of 
chairs  and  settees. 

While  it  is  used  a  great  deal 
upon  the  terrace,  and  more  partic- 
ularly in  the  sunroom,  it  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  bedroom  or 
dressing  room  or  in  the  spacious, 
colorful  living  room,  represented 
by  one  piece  or  by  many,  for  it 
combines  readily  with  over-stuffed 
chairs  and  many  designs  of  wood 
furniture. 

Living  rooms  are  not  always 
furnished  in  so  modern  a  note. 
Many  have  found  their  inspiration, 
and  often  their  very  wall-paneling 
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and  furniture,  in  a  great  house  of  the  English  countryside  There 
are  to  be  seen  olive-stained  oak-paneled  walls,  with  oak-beamed  or 
modeled  plaster  ceilings,  heavy  refectory  tables,  dignified  oak  chairs 
and  deep-cushioned  sofas. 
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Another  room  in  the  house  which  must  needs  be  cheerful  and  rest- 
ful as  well  is  the  bedroom.  Sunlight,  airiness,  and  other  purely 
physical  characteristics  must  he  takeri  more  closely  into  considera- 
tion here  than  in  any  other  pai  r  of  the  house,  except,  perhaps,  the 


The  MacBrkle  Atelier,  decorators 
For  the  hall  of  the  country  home  such  a  simple  grouping  as  this  is  effective.    An  old  English 
love  seat  with  cushions  covered  in  flowered  chintz  and  in  satin,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
wrought-iron  candlesticks 

DINING  rooms  in  the  country  home,  while  they  occasionally 
follow  the  same  style,  are  more  apt  to  be  treated  more  lightly. 
Like  the  breakfast  room,  they  are  found  to  be  best  furnished  in 
Chippendale  or  a  style  similar  in  feeling.  Good  cheer  is  an  essential 
to  this  particular  room,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  above  all  things 
in  its  decoration. 


kitchen  and  bathroom,  which  are  set  aside  these  days  to  the  worship 
of  Sanitation. 

Aside  from  such  demands,  almost  absolute  freedom  can  be  exer- 
cised in  the  decorating  of  the  bedroom.  Color,  of  course,  plays  an 
important  role  here — perhaps  the  most  important.  Neutralized 
colors  are  by  far  the  best  to  use.  It  might  almost  be  a  fixed  rule,  so 
universally  is  it  followed.  But  decorators  have  been  known  to  drape 
windows  or  cover  chairs  in  a  chintz  of  extremely  gay  coloring,  and 
still  achieve  a  restful  sleeping  apartment.  Less  restraint  need  be 
felt  in  furnishing  the  dressing  room,  although  the  two  should  not  be 
too  far  separated  in  decorative  treatment,  being  so  closely  akin  in 
their  use.  The  simplest  room  in  the  private  suite  should  be  the 
sleeping  porch.  Here  colors  must  be  even  more  quiet  toned,  and 
furniture  must  be  of  the  very  simplest.  A  fussy  sleeping  porch 
would  be  as  amusing  as  a  fully  accoutred  bed  on  a  camping  trip. 
Nothing  which  is  not  a  direct  aid  to  personal  comfort  should  find 
its  way  here. 

THE  kitchen  in  summer  has  a  greater  need  for  careful  furnishing 
than  in  the  winter.  To  overcome  the  natural  heat  of  the  room, 
and  to  make  easier  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  there,  as  well  as 
to  make  it  as  sanitary  as  modern  methods  permit,  white  should  be 
used  in  every  possible  place,  air  circulation  should  be  considered  be- 
fore anything  else,  and  the  tables,  etc.,  should  be  so  placed  that  every 
available  bit  of  light  and  air  can  be  had  at  those  points.  Easy  chairs, 
painted  white,  are  a  necessity,  though  few  of  us  seem  to  realize  it, 
and  a  flowery  curtain  should  be  hung  at  the  window.  For  this 
something  with  a  small  figure  on  a  white  ground  should  be  chosen, 
and  in  hanging  very  little  of  it  should  be  used. 

Flowers  are  as  great  an  aid  to  cheer  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the 


THE  HELLMANN  STITHO.  Deconrorj 


Simple  furnishings  and  delicate  flower  tints  make  for  the  daintiest  and  most  restful 
of  bedrooms.  The  quaint  formality  of  an  old-fashioned  flowerbed  is  apparent 
here.    Added  to  the  ever  necessary  flo  wer  group  is  a  bird  in  a  decorative  cage 


THE  HELLMANN  STI  fJIO  fVcorators 


Flowered  chintzes  are  inevitable  in  the  country  home.  In  this  delightful  corner 
the  windo  w  drape  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  flo  wer  bo  wl.  Or 
were  they  chosen  the  other  way  around?    Either  way,  the  idea  is  worthy  of  thought 
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house — another  fact  eas- 
ily forgotten.  In  fact, 
flowers  are  not  used  as 
much  as  they  might  be  in 
the  country  home.  Re- 
gardless of  the  profusion 
of  them  outside,  no  room 
should  be  without  at  least 
its  individual  spray.  In 
many  of  the  rooms  they 
can  be  used  in  greater 
numbers,  and  this  is  part- 
icularly true  of  the  sun- 
room.  Here  they  may  run 
riot,  even  as  they  do  out- 
side the  house,  and  a  trellis 
is  a  pleasant  addition; 
flower  stands  have  al- 
ready been  accepted  as 
indispensable. 

THE  entire  house 
must  be  well  lighted, 
both  naturally  and  arti- 
ficially. What  fascinat- 
ing windows  can  be  put  in 

the  COUntrv  house!   They  Flowers  in  profusion,  with  cool  furniture,  give  an  air 

are  large,  of  course,  but  where  they  would  ordinarily  not  be  used  in 
the  town  house,  in  the  country  house  a  small  one  is  often  tucked  in 
to  give  a  bit  more  summer  light,  or  perhaps  to  shed  a  single  ray  on 
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of  comfort  to  this  vestibule  between  house  and  garden 
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an  otherwise  dark  corner. 
I  his  is  an  idea  particu- 
larly loved  of  architects, 
and  decorators  lose  no 
opportunity  in  further 
enhancing  effective  light- 
ing by  careful  selection  of 
colors  and  furniture. 

One  of  the  finest  win- 
dows I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  country  home  was  in 
the  studio  of  one  of 
America's  most  distin- 
guished composers.  Set 
on  the  side  of  a  high 
mountain,  this  room  looks 
out  over  a  broad  expanse 
of  wood  and  lake  and  over 
to  sister  mountainson  the 
far  side.  Its  back  seems 
veritably  a  part  of  the  for- 
est, so  close  are  the  trees, 
and  in  this  wall  is  set  a 
beautifully  designed  stain- 
ed glass  window  through 
which  filters  the  noonday 
sun  oroverwhich  pass  the 


swaying  shadows  of  the  pines.  The  window  is  not  of  great  dimen- 
sions, but  it  is  an  ever  present  joy  to  its  owner  and  his  guests,  and 
what  more  can  be  asked  of  any  decoration  in  town  or  country  house? 


The  INTERNATIONAL 

By  FRANK  Q.  PAGE,  Major  U.  S.  Air  Service 


A NUMBER  of  years  ago  Mit- 
chell and  I  had  met  at  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  the  day  before 
Forepaugh    &   Sells  circus 
came  to  town.   By  some  freak  of  nature 
we  went  down  to  the  Fair  Grounds  at 

midnight,  watched  the  circus  come  in,  the  tents  erected,  the  animals 
and  show  people  fed,  saw  two  shows,  and  stood  by  while  it  packed 
up  and  departed.  That  experience  of  fourteen  hours  has  always 
stood  out  in  my  mind  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  efficient 
pieces  of  work  from  beginning  to  end  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

That  was  in  1907,  and  I  had  not  seen  Mitchell  since  until  I  met  him 
on  the  street  the  other  day.  We  stopped,  hardly  recognizing  each 
other;  had  a  rather  embarrassed  greeting,  and  then  bluntly  said  that 
we  couldn't  remember  where,  but  knew  that  we  had  met.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  straightened  it  out. 

"Last  time,"  he  said,  "we  had  an  interesting  day.  Are  you  game 
to  try  another  such:" 

"All  right,"  I  answered. 

"I'll  call  for  you  at  eight  to-morrow,"  he  said,  and  I  left  him. 
At  eight  he  picked  me  up  and  we  drove  across  the  Queensboro 
Bridge  out  on  to  Long  Island  to  the  International  Air  Line  Station. 

TO  DESCRIBE  it  is  hard,  for  it  covers  an  expanse  of  territory; 
but  what  chiefly  impressed  me  was  the  smoothness  and  ease  with 
which  the  whole  place  ran.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  offices,  a  beauti- 
ful building  situated  just  back  ofthe  huge  concrete  and  steel  sheds 
on  the  waterfront,  and  facing  out  over  the  thousand-acre  flying  field, 
two  planes  were  just  landing  and  a  dirigible  was  coming  to  anchor  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  field.  There  were  three  or  four  planes  standing 
outside  the  hangars  on  our  left,  with  a  few  mechanics  around  them. 
That's  all  I  digested  before  we  went  in.  It  reminded  me  somewhat 
of  one  end  of  the  Issoudun  Field  in  France  during  the  war — the  end 
where  the  great  repair  shops  were. 

In  the  office,  Mitchell  asked  to  see  the  station  manager,  and  I  had 
time  to  look  around.    A  most  comfortable  living  room — great 
chairs  and  sofas  and  writing  desks,  like  the  foyer  of  an  immense  hotel 
and  on  the  walls  maps  of  the  International  air  routes.    A  few  people, 


passengers  evidently,  were 
around  the  huge  fireplace. 


waiting 


THEN  Mitchell  and  I  were  ushered 
up    to    the    station  manager's 
office,  an  immense  room  in  the  tower, 
practically  glass  enclosed,  with  a  commanding  view  over  the  whole 
station — water  and  land. 

I  stood  marveling  at  the  sight,  and  watched  an  immense  flying 
boat  glide  graceful}"  down  to  the  water  and  taxi  up  to  the  pier. 
My  attention  was  recalled  to  the  room  by  Mr.  Milton,  the  station 
master,  saying,  "The  great  crime  is  that  our  country  didn't  see  this 
opportunity  in  time,  and  now  the  commercial  air  traffic  of  the  world 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  French.  This  business,  just  like 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  does  not  belong  to  us  who  invented  it, 
merely  because  our  Government  was  not  willing  to  pay  for  the  pioneer 
work,  nor  willing,  until  recently,  to  make  proper  police  and  license 
and  traffic  regulations  and  laws.  See  those  two  blank  states  on  the 
map;  we  want  to  run  our  lines  there,  but  their  local  laws  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  business.  Let's  hope  that  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  will  take  all  regulation  of  the  air  away  from  states 
and  municipalities  and  make  it  national — it  should  be  international. 

"But  I'm  off  on  my  eternal  howl  again.  Would  you  like  to  go 
down  and  see  the  Boston  Express  come  in  ?    All  right,  just  a  minute. 

"Gray,"  this  to  his  secretary,  "hitch  me  up  with  Anderson.  He's 
on  to-day,  isn't  he?" 

Milton  placed  a  receiver  over  his  head,  while  Gray  plugged  his 
line  into  a  sending  box  and  adjusted  it. 
"Hello,  Anderson.  Locate." 
"All  right;  coming  in  on  H  square?" 

"  He's  over  Huntington  at  four  thousand  and  will  be  down  by  the 
time  we  get  outside." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  H  square?"  I  asked. 

"Seethe  squares  marked  out  on  the  field?  They  are  all  lettered 
and  the  dispatcher  assigns  each  ship  a  landing  square  as  soon  as  he 
reports." 

By  this  time  we  were  outside. 

"that's  the  Panama  Special,"  said  Milton  pointing  to  an  enor- 
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"The  mail  had  been  stowed  away,  the  steps  raised,  and  the  gr 


machine  wilh  a  roar  Btarted  across  the  field.  The  observation  fuselage  with  its  transparent  sides  looked  like  a  huge  aquarium,  with 
a  sea  of  faces  gazing  out  at  us  as  it  glided  away  and  took  the  air" 


mous  Hanscomb  Paine  machine  with  six  motors,  into  which  were 
climbing  most  of  thepassengers  we  had  seen  in  the  waiting  room.  "  It 
waits  for  the  Boston  mail  and  makes  Old  Point  Comfort  for  lunch." 

HERE  she  comes,"  and  out  of  the  sky  dropped  a  twin  motor  plane 
which  came  to  a  stop  just  in  front  of  us.  Four  mechanics 
caught  her,  a  dozen  porters  rushed  up  and  grabbed  the  mail  sacks 
which  were  dropped  out  of  the  fuselage,  and  hurried  part  of  them 
over  to  the  Panama  ship. 

"Airplane  mail — that's  the  most  special  thing  we  have.  It  costs 
the  Government  enough  to  carry  it,  and  we  have  to  deliver  on  time. 
W  e  can't  run  a  special  south,  not  enough  business  yet,  so  it  goes  with 
the  passengers.    The  big  one  will  be  going  off  in  a  minute. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,  here's  Anderson.  Anderson,  I  want  you  to  meet 
these  two  men;  they  want  to  hear  about  the  International." 

"There's  not  much  to  tell.  It  used  to  be  hell — even  the  Boston  run," 
Anderson  said,  "until  the  Government  woke  up  and  put  in  a  decent 
meteorological  system.  Now  it's  a  cinch,  all  except  landing  in  snow- 
storms and  fogs.  But  you  always  know  now  where  you  can  get  the 
best  air  currents  and  how  high  you  have  to  go  to  get  above  a  storm. 
They  are  eternally  on  the  job.  Haven't  called  'em  in  six  months 
that  I  didn't  get  immediate  and  accurate  information.  That's  what 
has  changed  this  business  from  uncertainty  to  certainty  and,  inci- 
dentally, put  the  company  on  a  dividend-paying  basis  and  lowered 
the  wages  of  skippers — worse  luck!" 

AS  WE  walked  over  to  the  big  machine  I  asked  him  about  the 
age  of  pilots — he  himself  was  about  twenty.  "  Well,  speed  gets 
all  of  us,  and  it's  we  younger  ones  who  carry  the  mail.  My 
schedule  is  120  miles  an  hour,  capacity  one  ton  dead  weight,  and 
we  can't  stand  it  for  long.  In  three  years  at  most  I'll  be  either  on 
one  of  the  slow  boats  or  on  a  dirigible — that's  freight  you  know.  I'd 
like  to  get  on  the  limited — three  shifts  of  skippers  loafing  along  at 
eightymiles  an  hour, comfortable  quarters,and  inquisitive  passengers 
when  off  duty,  though  they  say  they  get  tired  of  the  passengers. 

"Here  we  are;  now  I  ask  you  if  that  isn't  comfortable  quarters — 
three  fuselages,  each  one  as  big  as  my  whole  ship.    Passenger  car, 


observation  car,  and  lounge  car.  Sixty  passengers  with  comfort, 
and  three  tons  of  baggage.  You  know  O'Rourke,  fellow  who  in- 
vented the  new  engine;  well,  he  hired  one  of  these  with  the  boat  body, 
fitted  it  up  with  beds  and  tables,  lounges  and  bar  (stocked  it  up 
at  Nassau)  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  took  his  family  and  a  lot  of 
friends  on  a  month's  cruise  along  the  Gulf  last  winter.  I'd  like  to 
have  been  his  skipper." 

The  mail  had  been  stowed  away,  the  steps  raised,  and  the  great 
machine  with  a  roar  started  across  the  field.  The  observation  fuse- 
lage with  its  transparent  sides  looked  like  a  huge  aquarium  with  a 
sea  of  faces  gazing  out  at  us  as  it  glided  away  and  took  the  air. 

WELL,"  said  Milton,  "lunch  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  dinner  at 
Charleston,  and  bed  at  Tampa  at  10:30  to-night.  That's 
some  change  from  the  old  days.  And  they'll  be  in  Panama  to- 
morrow night  if  they  are  willing  to  get  up  at  6  a.  m.  to  get  the  boat. 

"We  have  only  twelve  of  those  big  ones — six  land  and  six  sea— 
but  next  winter  we'll  have  enough  of 'em  to  be  running  every  day  to 
Palm  Beach  and  Nassau  and  Panama. 

"There's  a  freighter  coming  in,"  as  a  small  dirigible  came  settling 
over  the  far  end  of  the  field;  "Hudson  Bay,  I  think,  with  a  cargo  of 
furs.  They  used  to  smuggle  'em  until  we  made  our  new  trade  treaty 
with  Canada." 

"  I  lold  on,  Mr.  Milton,"  I  said,  "you  are  getting  me  all  mixed  up. 
I'd  like  to  get  this  straightened  out  right  from  the  start." 

"All  right.  Come  up  in  the  regulating  tower  and  Anderson  can 
tell  you." 

So  up  we  went  again  to  a  small  square  room  right  over  Milton's 
office,  where  sat  two  young  operators  with  a  great  switchboard  in 
front  of  them. 

"Wireless  telephone,"  said  Anderson,  "every  ship  landing  must 
report.    Over  there  is  the  meteo  diagram.    See  it  change." 

On  the  wall  was  a  long  red  column  marked  off  in  intervals  of  500, 
from  o  to  30,000,  with  a  row  of  colored  glass  disks  and  numbers 
beside  each  figure.  One  disk  and  one  or  two  numbers  were  lighted 
from  behind,  opposite  each  mark. 
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"See  there  at  the  6,000,  green  light  and  18  lighted  up.  That 
means  an  eighteen-mile  southwest  wind  at  6,000  feet.  Not  much 
activity  up  there  to-day,  but  when  a  storm  comes  on,  those  weather 
fellows  have  to  hustle." 

NOW  what  do  you  want?  The  story  of  the  International.  Well, 
after  the  War  this  country  didn't  see  the  real  future  of  aviation 
— Lord  what  a  mess  they  made  of  it;  and  the  private  owner  and 
private  capital  never  had  a  chance.  The  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  Post  Office  all  claimed  a  hand  in  aviation,  and  the 
result  was  that  no  one  had  it.  Then  the  War  Department  got  hold 
of  it,  but  the  needs  of  commerce  and  civilian  needs  were  overlook 
and  it  went  ahead  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army;  the  Army 
running  the  mail  and  trying  to  watch  the  fires,  and  doing  the  map- 
ping for  the  Geodetic  Survey,  and  forgetting  all  about  the  commercial 
ends  of  the  business.  Some  companies  tried  to  organize  but  they 
failed.  It  was  all  right  for  the  Army  to  operate  on  clear  days  or 
when  they  wanted  to,  but  commercially  it  was  impossible  to  operate 
without  absolute  certainty  and  regularity.  Funny  how  the  British 
and  French  saw  it  immediately  and  went  to  work  on  a  national 
plan  to  encourage  their  private  corporations.  No  manufacturer 
over  here  knew  where  he  got  off  from  day  to  day.  The  industry 
was  killed  by  inactivity  and  lack  of  foresight.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
two  things  we  wouldn't  be  as  far  ahead  as  we  are  now — one,  we  can 
and  do  make  the  best  planes;  the  other,  our  local  municipalities. 
For  three  years  our  manufacturers  lived  on  paltry  Army  contracts 
and  helter  skelter  buying  by  the  individual  and  small  foreign  con- 
tracts. But  competition,  that  is  always  keen  among  our  towns, 
.started  them  building  airdromes  and  landing  fields,  until  now  we 
have  nearly  caught  up  with  France — at  least  here  in  the  East  and 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  That's  what  really  kept  the  business  alive, 
for  otherwise  the  private  owner  would  have  gotten  tired  of  putting 
out  money  just  to  be  able  to  take  a  plane  up  from  his  own  home,  fly 
a  little  while,  and  come  back  again.  The  country  club  helped, 
too. 


"  Then  came  the  accident  epidemic — not  the  fault  of  the  machines 
at  all;  ever  since  the  war,  machines  have  been  practically  safe  for 
just  straight  flying,  but  they  were  due  to  lack  of  proper  instruction, 
lack  of  maps  (it's  easier  to  get  lost  than  you  think),  lack  of  weather 
reports,  and  lack  of  landing  fields.  The  natural  result  was  that  each 
state  made  its  own  laws  regarding  traffic,  licenses,  and  landing  fields, 
and  then  it  became  impossible  to  fly  from  one  state  to  another. 
Flying  almost  completely  went  out.  Imagine  now;  you  would 
think  that  mapping  the  country  was  a  Government  job,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  safety  in  war.  But  do  you  know  where  the 
maps  we  use  to-day  come  from?  An  English  firm,  that  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  complied  with  our  forty-eight  state  laws  and  took 
photographs  of  all  the  important  air  routes.  That  was  the  great 
job  for  our  country  after  the  war.    But  did  they  see  it?  No! 

THE  fields  that  we  have  are  due  to  civic  competition;  the  maps 
are  due  to  English  enterprise.  And  then  came  the  International, 
French  and  English  capital.  The  transatlantic  line  from  Lisbon, 
Azores  to  Cape  Race,  had  to  connect  to  the  United  States,  so  they 
worked  out  the  various  state  franchises  down  from  Canada  to  New 
York,  and  established  meteorological  stations  and  fields.  Of  course 
that  route's  been  given  up  now  for  the  through  traffic,  but  the  pri- 
vate ships  still  use  it. 

"Then  at  last  the  Government  came  to  two  years  ago — too  late  to 
give  the  pick  of  the  commercial  field  to  American  investment,  for 
the  International  was  ready  to  expand  quickly.  They  organized 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Aeronautics.  During  the  last  two 
years  they  have  done  one  great  piece  of  work — their  meteorological 
stations  and  lighthouses.  Europe  is  away  behind  us  in  that.  But 
the  British  and  French  have  the  international  commerce  and  it's 
going  to  be  some  job  to  get  it  away  from  them.  Why  look — they 
carry  every  bit  of  the  air  routed  mail  and  express,  for  they  can  under- 
bid every  competitor.  And  the  international  trade  agreement 
allows  no  discrimination  against  them. 

"Now  we  have  national  air  laws,  licenses,  and  rates — or  they  are  on 
the  way — national  control  of  meteorology,  national  maps,  national, 
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"On  the  wall  was  a  long  red  column  marked  off  in  intervals  of  500, 


One  disk  and  one  or  two  numbers  were  lighted 
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state,  and  municipal  fields,  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  what  Eur- 
ope organized  for  five  years  ago.  The  cause,  departmental  jealousy 
and  lack  of  conception  of  the  possibility  of  the  air  except  in  war. 

XTOW  look  out  the  window.  See  that  fleet  of  ships  coming  up 
1  over  the  Sound  ?  That's  just  a  few  of  the  New  York  business 
men  getting  away  from  work  at  noon  and  going  home  for  Saturday 
afternoon.  New  York  had  to  set  aside  a  landing  space  just  off  the 
Battery  and  put  in  a  control  station  so  that  business  men  could  come 
to  work  in  their  machines.  There  are  six  landings,  three  public 
and  three  private;  you  are  allowed  twenty  seconds  beside  the  stage, 
and  that  means  only  600  machines  an  hour  or  less.  The  landing 
field  in.  Central  Park  is  already  congested,  although  two  years  ago 
they  stopped  all  parking  of  machines." 

I  noticed  that  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  field  a  complete 
separate  establishment  seemed  to  be  in  operation,  and  that  more  air- 
planes landed  and  took  off  there  than  at  the  great  central  station.  I 
asked  Anderson  about  it. 

"That's  the  public  field,"  he  answered;  "two  years  ago  one  of  the 


"Say,  Anderson,  Transatlantic  just  coming  in;  perhaps  they'd  like 
to  see  it,"  called  one  of  the  operators.    "At  the  big  pier." 

Out  we  went  and  into  a  "little  wind  wagon"  as  Anderson  called  it 
— four  wheels  and  hardly  any  wings  at  all,  something  like  the  old 
Penguin  but  more  stable.  We  skimmed  around  the  edge  of  the  field 
along  by  innumerable  shops — shops  to  make  an  engineer's  heart 
glad— over  to  the  great  sheds  where  the  dirigibles  came  in. 

Out  of  the  haze  to  the  northeast  came  a  huge  dirigible  like  an  old- 
time  Zeppelin,  only  larger.  It  seemed  to  be  scarcely  moving.  It 
dropped  lower  and  lower  and  finally  about  fifty  feet  above  us  it 
seemed  to  come  to  rest.  Ropes  were  let  down  and  drawn  tight  in 
great  anchor  rings,  and  the  monster  dropped  slowly  until  the  cars 
were  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  An  elevator  platform  rose  out 
of  the  earth  up  to  the  side  of  the  passenger  car,  and  out  came  about 
sixty  passengers,  down  the  steps,  and  into  a  building  marked  "U.  S. 
Custom  House." 

"Not  like  the  old  days;  she  makes  London  to  here  in  thirty-two 
hours,  capacity  100  passengers  and  fifty  tons  of  dead  weight.  We'll 
have  a  daily  service  one  of  these  days." 


One  of  the  early  exhibition  meets  on  Long  Island  when  aviation  was  in  its  infancy,  leas  than  ten  years  ago.    Look  backward  at  the  progress  of  a  decade  and  you  will  no  longer 

doubt  the  boundless  possibilities  of  the  next  ten  years 


first  laws  enacted  was  that  no  airdrome  could  refuse  aid  to  a  plane  in 
distress.  It  looked  as  if  at  first  every  private  plane  in  this  section 
of  the  country  got  in  'distress'  ncai  the  International.  It  nearly 
stopped  our  commercial  business  for  it  took  all  our  force  to  care  for 
casuals.  We  tried  to  stop  it  but  after  losing  two  large  lawsuits  we 
changed  our  tactics. 

"Now  that's  the  largest  repair  salvage  and  airdrome  organization 
in  the  country  and  one  of  our  largest  sources  of  income.  In  two 
years  private  aviation  has  grown  out  of  all  recognition. 

"\es,  aviation  has  come  into  its  own  at  last,  but  it  had  the  devil 
of  a  time  in  this  country  until  we  saw  the  light — and  even  now 
Europe  controls  the  trade.    It's  like  the  shipping  business." 

HALF  of  my  attention  had  been  taken  up  in  watching  the  work  of 
the  two  operators  plugging  in,  answering  questions,  and  giving 
directions  to  unseen  ships  in  the  air;  and  to  watching  the  airplanes, 
flying  boats,  and  dirigibles  landing  and  disappearing  into  their  great 
concrete  sheds,  while  others  with  no  seeming  hurry  were  brought  out 
and  rose  to  disappear  into  the  sky. 


MR.  MIL  TON  came  up.    "You  two  gentlemen  will  come  to 
lunch  with  me?" 
We  accepted  with  alacrity. 

We  sat  down,  the  skippers  of  the  Transatlantic,  the  Hudson  Bay 
freighter,  the  Panama  Special,  which  had  come  in  the  night  before, 
Milton,  Anderson,  Mitchell,  and  I,  to  a  meal  the  like  of  which  I  never 
expect  to  eat  again. 

"This  caviar,"  said  Milton,  "was  ninety  hours  ago  at  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  reindeer  meat  was  a  reindeer  four  days  ago  on  Hudson 
Bay.  The  vegetables  came  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  yesterday; 
the  bananas — you  don't  recognize 'em,  but  they  are  real  ripe  bananas, 
so  ripe  that  you  can  feel  the  seeds — from  Panama." 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  Panama  skipper.  "This  isn't  an  edible,  but 
this  diamond" — and  he  rolled  a  rough  diamond  out  on  the  table — - 
"left  Cape  Town  by  way  of  Liberia  and  Pernambuco  for  New  York 
less  than  a  week  ago.  The  merchant  who  got  'em  gave  it  to  me  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  first  through  connection." 

On  the  way  back  to  town  Mitchell  said  to  me,  "I  don't  care — the 
circus  was  interesting  in  1907." 


sAFRICAV^  TlipPHISS 
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THRO  DO  118  ROOSEVELT 


Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Africa,  with  the  cow  elephant  brought  down  by  him.  This 
animal  is  now  in  the  elephant  group  in  African  Hall  in  t  he  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History 
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Courtesy  of  National  Museum 

Rhinoceros  group.    The  first  rhinoceros  killed  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  churned  him,  and  was  finally  brought  down  when  only  thirteen  paces  away 
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Zebra  group.    Colonel  Roosevelt  thought  that  the  theory  of  protective  animal  coloration  did  not  invariably  hold  true,  as  exampled  by  the  zebra  and  giraffe  and  other  conspicuous  plains  animals 

which  make  no  effort  whatsoever  to  hide 


Courtety  of  National  Museum 

East  African  buffalo.    Hundreds  of  white  hunters  and  natives  have  been  killed  by  buffalo,  lions,  rhinoceros,  and  elephants,  the  four  most  dangerous  species  of  game  in  British  East  Africa 


"BUYINQ  a  SADDLE  HORSE 

%v  j(\  ®.  YATES 


PERHAPS 
you  don't 
know,  or 
perhaps  you 
do,  that  once  upon 
a  time  a  little  old 
town  in  Ireland 
called  Ballinisloe 
used  to  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  whole 
world,  and  it  might 
be  again  for  all  I 
know,  after  the  per- 
iod of  reconstruction, 
and  things  get  back 
to  normal. 

You  see  it  all  came 
about  in  this  way. 
In  the  old  days  when- 
ever a  man  wanted  a 
horse  that  was  better 
than  any  other  horse 
that  the  markets  of 
the  world  could  pro- 
duce, he  packed  his  valise  and  started  for  Ballinisloe.  Sometimes  he 
came  from  Russia,  or  you  might  meet  a  man  who  couldn't  talk 
anything  but  Italian  or  French  or  Scandinavian,  or  he  might  be  a 
Maharajah  from  Bombay,  but  they  all  came  there  for  just  one  thing, 
and  that  was  a  good  horse. 

Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  the  first  little  journey  I  ever  made  into 
the  big  world  of  the  outside  was  to  Ballinisloe.  My  father  took  me. 
He  was  like  a  good  many  other  Irishmen,  because  whenever  the 
tenants  paid  their  rents,  which  sometimes  they  did,  the  crisp  bank- 
notes were  threatened  with  spontaneous  combustion  while  they  re- 
mained in  his  pockets,  until  he  had  exchanged  them  for  their  more 
or  less  equivalent  in  horses. 

WELL,  off  we  started.  I  with  a  pocketful  of  expectations,  and 
my  father  with  his  pockets  full  of  money.  And  if  yon  let  me 
tell  it,  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  nothing  on  Ballinisloe  when  it  came 
to  a  diversity  of  languages,  and  a  gallus  way  of  handling  them. 
While  I  think  of  it  I  want  to  make  another  claim  for  Ballinisloe,  and 
citizens  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  needn't  write  either.  I'm  going  to 
state — without  fear  of  controversion — that  camouflage  was  invented 
there.  Of  course  of  late  years  it  wandered  so  far  from  its  parentage 
that  it  forgot  its  regular  name,  and  those  Frenchmen,  when  they 
went  to  war  over  there,  found  a  new  one  for  it,  but  God  be  praised, 
Ballinisloe  knew  all  about  mystification  long  before  the  Yankees 
invented  wooden  nutmegs  or  the  first  fly  paper  was  used  on  kites. 

Now  let  me  see  where  was  I  at?  Oh,  yes,  we  had  just  arrived  at 
Ballinisloe  and  scarcely  had  we  landed  when  a  little,  old  sawed-off 
Irishman  approached  my  father.  After  they  had  exchanged  the 
usual  greetings  and  Mickey  had  said:  "God  save  you  kindly,  your 
honor,"  my  father  inquired  if  the  newcomer  had  brought  in  any 
horses  for  sale. 

"Indeed  I  have  not,  your  honor,"  quoth  Mickey  glibly.  "Good 
ones  are  hard  to  get  nowadays.  And  if  it  wasn't  that  money  was 
scarce,  my  little  girl  Nora  wouldn't  be  in  here  this  day,  selhn'  her 
own  horse.    Bad  luck  to  it! 

"  Is  he  a  good  one,  Mickey?"  inquired  my  father  casually. 


A  splendid  heavy  saddle  type.   Thus,  Miss  A.  A.  Dodsworth  up 


"  How  do  I  know," 
retorted  the  other. 
"Nora  thinks  he's 
the  makin's  of  the 
greatest  hunterm  the 
world.  But  did  your 
honor  ever  see  a  wo- 
man that  was  a  good 
judge  of  a  horse?" 

AT  THIS  stage  of 
the  proceedings, 
however,  along  came 
Nora  herself.  She 
came  toward  us  at  a 
gentle  canter,  riding  a 
horse  that  was  every 
inch  the  type  of  a 
high-class  Irish  hun- 
ter. I  would  like  to 
say  here  that  I  have 
seen  many  notable 
feminine  exponents 
of  horsemanship  in 
its  most  comprehensive  phases,  but  I  never  saw  Nora  O'Brien's 
equal.  And  there  was  another  thing  that  I  might  as  well  mention; 
when  you  looked  in  Nora's  eyes — those  gray-blue-purple  who's- 
that-over-there  eyes — so  innocent  and  so  absolutely  devoid  of  guile, 
you  felt  like  asking  the  bystanders  to  move  away  and  give  you  air. 

They  used  to  tell  a  story  about  a  rich  subaltern  from  a  crack  English 
cavalry  regiment,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  to  buy  a  horse.  Well, 
he  met  Nora.  And  first  of  ad  she  named  a  certain  price,  but  every 
time  she  looked  at  him  with  those  eyes  of  hers,  he  got  so  nervous 
that  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and  he  would  ask  her  over  again;  then  she 
would  lift  it  ten  guineas.  She  had  him  hypnotized  until  he  couldn't 
have  told  a  balloon  from  a  baby  carriage,  and  he  wound  up  by  paying 
the  biggest  price  that  was  ever  paid  for  a  horse  of  its  kind  since  Irish 
eyes  were  invented — and  that's  the  kind  of  orbs  Nora  had. 

Now  I  was  telling  you  about  how  Nora  came  up  to  us,  when  1 
drifted  off"  into  another  anecdote.  That's  the  worst  of  an  Irish 
story-teller.  Instead  of  starting  at  the  beginning  and  going  right 
through,  he  wants  to  tell  you  the  finish  first,  and  then  go  away 
back  and  start  about  the  time  that  Noah  went  into  the  carrier 
pigeon  business. 

BUT  up  came  Nora,  and  Mickey  commenced  to  throw  a  little 
dust  in  the  air. 

"That  poor  little  girl  is  goin'  to  be  a  good  rider,  some  day,  your 
honor,"  he  volunteered.  "If  she  just  had  a  little  betther  hands. 
She's  heavy  on  a  horse's  mouth,  so  she  is."  Land  of  glory!  That 
Nora  girl  didn't  pull  a  horse  hard  enough  to  tear  a  sheet  of  paper. 

And  having  so  said,  Mickey  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  and  left 
my  father  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss  Nora  herself.  It  was  then 
that  we  got  the  real  manifestation.  She  walked,  trotted,  and  can- 
tered her  mount,  and  played  on  that  horse  as  if  he  were  a  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings. 

When  it  came  to  putting  a  price  upon  her  m6unt  she  was  as  coy 
as  a  candidate  for  confirmation.  Poor  little  girl,  she  didn't  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  he  was  worth;  her  whole 
object  seemed  to  be,  first  to  find  out  how  favorably  my  father  had 
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been  impressed.  Second,  to  force  him  into 
making  an  offer,  which  while  it  might  not 
have  been  an  indication  of  his  final  compu- 
tation, would  at  least  give  a  line  on  the  possi- 
bilities to  follow. 

And  so  they  sparred  for  an  opening  and 
although  I  was  only  a  child.  I  realized  that  I 
was  witnessing  the  consummation  of  a  classic. 
But  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  lady 
ever  forgot  that  she  was  on  dress  parade. 
Her  horse  was  never  out  of  hand.  She 
walked  him  up  and  down  as  she  talked, 
turned  and  twisted  him,  keeping  him  at  his 
very  best.  He  may  have  had  a  weak  spot — 
that  I  do  not  know — but  if  he  had,  Nora  was 
the  girl  to  conceal  it.  But  finally,  after  much 
lively  badinage  the  deal  was  concluded. 

WHEN  I  commenced  to  write  this  article, 
I  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything 
at  all  concerning  the  activities  of  Nora 
O'Brien.  But  no  matter  what  you  say  about 
them,  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  the 
ladies  unpopular  with  the  great  masses  of  our 
people,  will  you  ?  My  primary  intention  was 
to  write  an  article  concerning  the  purchase 
of  saddle  horses,  because  the  editor  seems 
to  think  that  such  an  exposition  would  be 

timely  and  acceptable  to  his  readers.  And  as  I  have  been  talking 
somewhat  about  the  price  of  horses,  I  might  as  well  start  right  there. 

Speaking  in  a  broad  way,  a  good  horse — and  when  I  use  that  term 
I  mean  one  that  suits  his  owner's  purposes — is  worth  whatever  you 
can  in  reason  afford  to  pay  for  him.  The  dearest  horse  in  the  world 
is  the  one  that  you  buy  cheap,  mainly  because  the  price  appeals  to 
you.  So  you  can  put  it  down  that  a  good  horse  is  always  worth 
good  money.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  good  ones  are  not  some- 
times secured  at  a  low  figure,  but  they  are  usually  picked  up  by  ex- 
perts in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  usually  by  chance.  When 
brought  to  a  metropolitan  market,  horses  of  this  kind  always  bring 
their  price. 

Of  course  when  you  talk  about  price,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  a  horse  that  has  possibilities  in  a  show  ring  and  one  that 
you  would  not  expect  to  be  any  more  than  a  park  hack.  A  horse 
that  has  a  chance  of  winning  in  Madison  Square,  for  instance,  might 
readily  sell  for  #1,000.  Whereas  a  very  acceptable  park  hack  might 
be  secured — or  at  least  should  be — for  between  #300  and  #500. 

"1X7"HEX  I  quote  these  prices  I  am  referring  to  salts  and  purchases 
™  »  made  directly  with  the  principals  themselves.  I  don't  mean 
the  purchase  of  a  horse  where  two  or  three  boosters  have  to  receive 
a  fee,  and  the  purchaser,  unwittingly,  of  course,  pays  their  levies 
in  addition  to  the  owner's  original  price. 

This  latter  is  really  the  bane  of  horse  dealing  in  the  larger  centres. 
Of  late  years,  however,  these  questionable  methods  have  been  very 
largely  discountenanced  by  reputable  dealers,  but  the  purchaser 
must  be  wary  in  this  respect  and  see  that  he  does  not  pay  50  per 
cent,  more  than  a  horse  is  really  worth  by  reason  of  it,  because  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  leaven  of  the  pharisees  still  flourishes.  The  safest 
way,  if  you  are  not  an  expert  yourself,  is  to  enlist  the  services  of 
some  friend  who  is,  and  on  whom  you  can  rely. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  sometimes  a  horse  may,  as  he  stands 
individually,  be  of  negligible  value,  but  you  must  take  into  consider- 
ation his  manners.  And  they  are  always  worth  money.  Because 
no  matter  how  good  looking  or  otherwise  attractive  a  horse  may  be, 
if  he  is  not  a  well-mannered,  thoroughly  broken  animal,  unafraid  of 
city  sights  and  sounds,  you  do  not  want  to  entrust  him  with  the 
lives  of  yourself  or  your  family. 

TURNING  from  the  every-day  saddle  horse  to  the  hunter,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  different  pew  altogether.  Here  we  have 
to  take  into  consideration  an  animal  who  has  been  thoroughly 
schooled  until  he  is  safe  over  jumps,  and  he  also  must  have  .a 
certain  amount  of  speed,  stamina,  and  weight-carrying  ability. 
That  kind  of  a  horse  is  "away  up  in  the  pictures "• — to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fraternity.    A  good,  reliable  hunter  is  worth  anywhere 
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from  #2,000  up  to> 
#5,000.  In  fact,  I 
should  think  that 
at  the  very  lowest 
calculation  his  edu- 
cation alone  would 
cost  #1,000. 

So  much  for  the 
price.  Now  for  the 
horse  himself.  And 
in  this  respect,  let 
me  say  that  a  horse 
usually  makes  his 
first  appeal  to  you 
for  various  reasons. 
When  it  comes  to 
awakening  an  inter- 
est in  a  prospective 
purchaser  and  sow- 
ing the  seed  for  a 
future  sale,  the 
d  y  e  d  -  i  n-t  h  e-wool 
horseman  has  a  dip- 
lomatic manifesto 
beaten  forty  ways. 


An  Irish  hunter.   The  hunter  is  in  an  entirely  different  class  from  the  saddler.  His 

IF  THE  general  appearance  and  carriage  of  a  horse  appeal  to  you, 
the  next  task  incumbent  upon  you  is  to  take  a  physical  inventory 
of  his  qualities.  Take  plenty  of  time,  because  he  must  be  parsed 
and  analyzed  with  extreme  caution.  Of  course  I  am  going  on  the 
presumption  that  he  has  manners.  That  he  is  gentle  to  mount  and 
dismount  from,  does  not  shy  at  strange  objects,  has  a  nice  mouth — 
by  which  I  mean  that  he  does  not  pull  you  half  way  out  of  the  saddle 
— and  is  gaited  so  that  you  have  an  easy  and  enjoyable  ride,  and  is 
used  to  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  large  cities. 

As  to  soundness,  the  average  horse,  purchased  by  the  average 
man,  is  what  is  called  "serviceably  sound."  This  is  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  although  he  may  possess  some  blemishes, 
they  are  not  of  a  nature  which  will  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  the 
demands  you  make  upon  him.  And  in  this  connection  the  broad 
statement  might  be  made  that  not  one  horse  in  a  thousand  is  ab- 
solutely sound.  I  have  seen  many  sales  canceled  where  the  pur- 
chaser was  a  newcomer  to  the  game  and  where  for  mercenary  reasons 
some  little  unsoundness,  which  might  in  no-wise  ever  injure  the 
horse,  was  pointed  out  to  him.  The  purchaser,  not  being  well  posted, 
called  the  deal  off,  when  if  he  had  had  the  unbiased  judgment  of 
someone  that  he  could  rely  upon,  the  sale  would  probably  have  been 
consummated. 

A  cockney  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  that  you  could  always  tell 
a  Chinaman  "by  'is  nut."    And  you  can  usually  tell  a  good 
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horse  by  his  head.  So  when  I  am  purchasing  I  usually  examine 
that  closely  first.  Don't  ever  buy  a  narrow-headed,  Roman-nosed 
animal  with  a  little  pig-eye.  Seek  a  broad,  flat  forehead,  with  lots 
of  width  between  the  eyes,  which  must  be  full  and  soft.  The  ot  her 
kind  are  usually  unreliable  and  rattle-headed  if  they  get  into  close 
quarters.  The  ear  must  be  well  set  on  and  pointed.  One  some- 
times sees  a  lop-eared  horse  possessing  admirable  qualities,  but  as  a 
rule  such  an  animal  partakes  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  mule. 
The  eyes  of  a  horse,  as  in  every  other  living  thing,  form  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  make-up.  There  are  several  tests  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  if  you  are  at  all  in  doubt  it  will  save  you  money  to  pay  a 
fee  to  some  reputable  veterinary  surgeon.  I  never  like  a  heavy- 
jowled  horse  because — like  men  with  an  accentuated  jaw — he  is 
liable  to  be  stubborn  and  hard  headed. 

It  is  always  well,  of  course,  to  look  in  a  horse's  mouth,  although 
his  age,  after  he  has  passed  his  eighth  summer,  is  hard  to  determine, 
and  the  condition  ot  his  teeth  more  often  than  not  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  provender  he  has  been  fed.  The  molars  of  a  corn- 
fed  horse,  for  instance,  will  show  more  wear  than  those  of  an  animal 
whose  steady  diet  has  been  of  softer  substances. 

SPEAKING  in  a  general  way,  a  horse's  age  can  be  fairly  well 
determined  by  his  general  appearance.  A  horse  ten  years  old, 
that  has  been  well  taken  care  of,  will  last  longer  than  a  five-year-old 
that  has  been  subjected  to  overwork,  bad  stabling,  and  indifferent 

feeding. 

One  of  the  fastest  horses 
that  ever  looked  through 
a  bridle  (an  old  Western 
quarter  horse  named 
Rattler)  won  many  races 
when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  ran  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  at  Butte  in  23 
seconds,  beating  an  im- 
pressive field  of  speed 
marvels.  Moreover,  I 
have  known  many  hun- 
ters as  old  as  fifteen,  who 
still  were  capable  of  main- 
taining their  positions 
with  a  field  of  cracks. 

After  you  have  disposed 
of  the  question  of  a  horse's 
head,  then  look  at  his  feet, 
because  the  hoof  he  tra- 
vels on  is  necessarily  the 
important  thing.  Ahorse 
with  a  broad,  flat  foot,  is 

schooling  alone  costs  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  not,  3S  a  rule,  a  desirable 


purchase.  If  you 
put  this  kind  of  a 
horse  on  hard  pave- 
ment or  macadam- 
ized roads  the 
chances  are  all  in 
favor  of  your  hav- 
ing an  invalid  on 
your  hands. 

The  ideal  hoof  is 
more  on  the  filbert 
order,  and  a  kind  of 
flinty  blue  in  color, 
with  plenty  of  heel, 
and  not  spread  out 
over  the  surround- 
ing territory.  After 
the  hoof  in  impor- 
tance come  the 
horse's  legs.  And 
here  we  walk  into 
a  very  wide  field. 
Primarily  he  should 
have  plenty  of  bone. 
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Kentucky  type,  a  litUe  on  the  light  order.   Fanny  Francis,  Walter  Baker  up 


must  not  be  too  long  and,  above  all,  the  pastern  joints 
must  be  devoid  of  unusual  swellings.  Most  troubles  are  located  in. 
the  joints  either  fore  or  aft.  The  hind  hocks  must  come  in  for  very 
careful  examination.  If  it  is  possible,  see  the  horse  before  he  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  stall  in  the  morning.  If  his  legs  are  nice  and 
clean  then,  devoid  of  swellings  or  other  eyesores,  you  are  safe  in  pre- 
suming that  they  will  continue  so  when  he  becomes  your  property. 
Some  swellings  disappear  with  exercise,  but  the  horse  that  possesses 
them  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  come  out  of  the  stable  just  a  trifle 
sore  or  "going  a  little  short."  The  cause  of  trouble  in  the  hocks  may 
come  from  a  bog  or  bone  spavin,  thorough-pin,  or  a  curb. 

'T^HE  ideal  saddle  horse  is  a  short-backed,  closely  coupled  animal, 
A  with  nicely  sprung  ribs  and  plenty  of  depth  through  the  heart. 
He  must  have  good  shoulders,  for  the  saddle,  a  reasonably  long  neck, 
well  cut  up  under  the  throat.  To  have  "plenty  of  horse  in  front  of 
him"  is  always  the  aim  and  object  of  the  epicurean  horseman. 

When  you  get  back  of  the  saddle  you  come  to  the  driving  power 
of  the  horse.  It  is  well  that  he  should  have  a  good,  full  rump,  with 
second  thighs  well  developed,  and  strong  stifles.  Be  especially  care- 
ful to  look  and  see  that  his  hips  are  level,  because  sometimes  on  ex- 
amination you  will  notice  that  one  hip  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  other,  and  that  means  that  by  a  blow  or  some  other  accident, 
the  hip  has  been  knocked  down.  This,  besides  being  an  eye-blemish, 
is  liable  to  lead  to  graver  complications  afterward. 

Briefly  speaking,  these  are  the  salient  points  which — with  the 
exception  of  testing  a  horse's  wind — the  prospective  purchaser  must 
take  cognizance  of.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  need  any  great 
amount  of  expert  judgment,  because  if  a  horse's  wind  is  bad,  and 
he  is  given  a  good  strong  gallop,  he  is  bound  to  give  an  audible  man- 
ifestation of  it. 

IF  IT  is  possible,  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  your  horse  is  a  good 
feeder.  Some  horses  are  very  easily  kept.  Others  are  finicky 
about  what  they  eat  or  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  gulping  down 
their  food  in  large  quantities  and  never  showing  any  benefit  there- 
from. It  is  safe  to  bet  that  every  reader  of  this  article  knows  some 
thin,  cadaverous  man  who  can  eat  enough  at  a  meal  to  keep  a  small 
family  in  provender  for  a  week.    He  has  his  prototype  among  horses. 

NOW  as  to  the  question  of  how  best  to  procure  a  good  horse. 
Many  people  I  know  seem  to  have  formed  the  idea  that  a  horse 
sold  at  auction  cannot  possibly  be  a  good  one.  The  newcomer  in 
the  game  is  apt  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  an  auction  sale  is  a 
kind  of  bargain-counter  enterprise.  This  is  not  the  case.  Many 
of  the  best  horses  now  are  sold  at  public  auction,  because  the  latter- 
day  dealer  does  not  want  to  wait  around  and  dig  up  customers  by 
the  old  methods.  So  if  you  happen  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  mount 
it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  visit  the  sales. 

Endeavor,  if  possible,  to  examine  the  horses  thoroughly  before 
they  are  brought  before  the  auctioneer — and 
facilities  are  nearly  always  so  that  you  can.  Of 
course  I  refer  to  sales  conducted  by  reliable  firms 
and  where  the  horses  are  sold  under  certain  guar- 
antees or  warranties.  These  latter  you  must 
take  careful  note  of,  as  they  are  promulgated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  sale.  For  instance,  a  horse 
may  be  warranted  "good  eyes  and  wind. "  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  otherwise  sound.  And 
added  to  that  he  might  be  a  bad  actor  either  in 
harness  or  under  the  saddle.  Again,  "kind 
and  gentle  in  saddle  or  harness,"  only  warrants 
that  a  horse  is  safe  to  ride  or  drive — it  does 
not  covenant  that  he  is  sure-footed  or  has  a 
good  leg  to  stand  on. 

And  don't  forget  that  when  the  horse  is  put 
up  you  bid  on  him  with  that  understanding.  It 
is  usual  to  give  purchasers  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  to  ascertain  that  the  horse  is  as  warranted. 
But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
you  will  not  be  held  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
guarantee.  And  if  you  make  careful  note  of  it 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  or  feel 
that  you  have  been  made  the  victim  of  mis- 
placed confidence. 
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THE  BALM 
OF 

SOLITUDE 


IT  HAS  ALWAYS  SEEMED  to  me  that  there 
must  be  something  abnormal,  something  radi- 
cally wrong  about  a  person  to 
whom  solitude  is  a  punishment. 
I  know  many  such  people — peo- 
ple who  are  frightfully  restless 
when  left  alone  with  themselves,  people  to  whom 
any  human  companionship  is  better  thi 
It  strikes  me  that  they  must  find  their  own 
singularly  uninspiring,  their  own  thoughts  singu- 
larly lacking  in  entertainment.    Perhaps  there  is 
something  hidden  within  them  that  makes  sus- 
tained introspection  distressing. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  it.  They  are  simph. 
restless  souls,  out  of  touch  with  the  infinite,  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  to  whom  the  constant  stim- 
ulus of  human  contact  is  an  imperative  need.  To 
them  there  is  no  companionship  in  the  proximity 
of  domestic  animals,  in  the  morning  chorus  of  the 
birds,  in  the  calm  watchfulness  of  mountains  'round 
about.  To  them  these  are  the  ideas  of  poetry, 
not  of  reality.  Unrelieved  by  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  the  sight  of  the  human  face,  flu-  touch 
of  the  human  hand,  these  things  spell  for  them 
loneliness,  silence,  the  utter  desolation  of  aban- 
donment, and  they  go  frantic. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  less  sensitive  to  the  value  of 
human  contacts  than  most  people,  mat  1  love  my 
friends  less  warmly,  that  I  am  an  unsocial  being. 
And  yet  I  think  if  it  were  not  for  the  balm  of  oc- 
casional solitude  I  should  go  mad.  When  my 
brain  has  grown  weary  with  the  unrelenting  im- 
pacts of  life,  I  have  even  longed  for  forty  days  in  a 
wilderness  in  which  to  restore  my  soul,  with  noth- 
ing to  suggest  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  of 
the  human  race,  luxuriating  in  my  solitude  and  my 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  To  me  solitude  is  as 
essential  as  sleep. 

To  seek  a  brief  solitude  in  the  midst  of  this  fever- 
ish life  is  like  seeking  a  draught  of  cold  water  on  a 
sultry  day.  To  steal  for  awhile  away  from  the 
chattering  magpies  that  make  up  society,  the  un- 
reposeful  rabble  of  folks,  even  our  best  friends  and 
loved  ones  who  unconsciously  make  constant  de- 
mands upon  us;  to  get  away  from  business  and 
houses  and  human  customs  and  routine  duties; 
to  lift  the  switch  and  cut  ofF  the  current;  to  linger 
long  enough  among  the  unobtrusive  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature  to  get  one's  mental  and  nervous 
vibrations  back  to  normal;  to  live  without  stimu- 
lants for  a  season;  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  one's 
mind,  to  clarify  one's  thoughts,  to  crystallize  one's 
ideals,  to  understand  one's  motives,  to  discover 
what  one  really  believes  and  why,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  oneself;  to  regain  poise;  to  think, 
to  meditate,  to  dream — these  things  are  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  solitude. 

Nor  does  love  for  solitude  argue  less  love  for  man- 
kind. Communion  with  nature  is  not  what  pro- 
duces the  misanthrope.  Indeed,  a  little  solitude 
is  a  priceless  gift  that  helps  us  to  live  more  success- 
fully with  our  fellow  men. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods; 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar; 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews. 


FOR  THE  PAST  FEW  DAYS  a  phrase  has 
been  haunting  me— "Do  not  leave  the  sky  out 
SKY  of  y°ur  landscape."    I  think 

IN  YOUR  the  words  are  Emerson's.  They 

LANDSCAPE  'iave  recurred  to  me  with  in- 
voluntary reiteration  while 
grubbing  away  in  the  garden  or  pruning  the  fruit 
trees  or  feeding  the  chickens.  They  have  had  the 
not  unnatural  effect  of  causing  me  to  glance  up- 
ward from  time  to  time  in  the  midst  of  my  earthly 
tasks,  and  during  these  days  I  have  arrived  at  a 
sense  of  greater  intimacy  with  my  sky.  Inci- 
dentally, I  have  found  myself  philosophizing. 

In  fact,  a  fragment  of  sky  philosophy  came  to 
me  last  winter  in  the  city.  The  great  ships  of 
war,  with  their  futurist  coats  of  blue  and  black 
and  white,  were  steaming  into  the  Hudson,  and 
overhead  an  attendant  flock  of  airplanes  was 
darting  and  circling.  As  I  watched  them,  with 
a  growing  consciousness  of  discomfort  at  the  back 
of  my  neck,  it  occurred  to  me  that  looking  up  at 


the  sky  was  an  uncommon  occupation  in  that  en- 
vironment. One  knows  in  the  city  when  the  sun 
shines  and  when  the  rain  falls,  but  one  forgets  to 
watch  the  sky.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  city  man's  mind  is  concentrated  upon 
his  business  with  such  serio-comic  intensity  that 
he  has  no  time  to  look  at  the  sky,  which  has  be- 
come, after  all,  only  a  sort  of  remote  and  inde- 
finite roof  for  the  city.  Men  speak  of  the  Man- 
hattan sky-line  as  though  it  were  the  ultimate 
boundary  of  all  that  is  worthy  and  significant, 
the  sky  itself  being  quite  subsidiary  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

I  recall  experiencing  a  quite  different  sensation 
as  I  stood  one  night  on  the  observation  platform 
of  a  train  traversing  the  state  of  North  Dakota. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  an  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant starlight  poured  down  from  the  "inverted 
bowl"  above  and  lighted  up  the  wide-flung  prai- 
ries and  wheat  fields.  In  that  mysterious  light 
the  land  reached  to  a  far  horizon,  but  it  was 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  tremendous 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  spread  from  pole  to  very 
pole  and  as  deep  as  eternity.  And  as  I  observed 
our  spark-belching  locomotive  when  we  rounded 
a  turn,  puffing  with  self-importance,  it  occurred 
to  me  what  a  ridiculous,  petty  little  man-made 
imitation  of  a  comet  it  was. 

It  is  only  on  vast  plains  that  one  is  vouch- 
safed a  comprehensive  vision  of  the  immensity 
of  the  sky.  There  one's  eyes  are  drawn  heaven- 
ward with  an  irresistible  fascination.  The  first 
astronomers  were  desert  dwellers,  and  there  was 
sky  in  the  Psalmist's  landscape. 


Put  there  is  sky  enough  anywhere  in  the 
(  pen,  even  among  our  hills,  and  I  am  learning" 
to  m  ike  the  most  of  it.  Fields  and  hillsides 
c  hange  their  aspects  gradually,  but  the  sky  is  a 
constantly  varying  panorama.  There  are  leaden 
skies  and  blue  skies,  the  rubies  of  dawn  and  the 
amethysts  of  sunset.  There  are  the  fleecy  pleas- 
ure craft  of  the  cloud  fleet,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  shapes,  and  there  are  the  stern  gray  dread- 
naughts  of  the  storm.  And  at  night  that  mys- 
terious sense  of  calm  watchfulness, 

As  silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of 
heaven 

Blossom  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the 
angels. 

He  who  makes  the  sky  a  part  of  his  landscape 
adds  to  it  immeasurable  possibilities  for  intellect- 
ual enjoyment  and  the  uplifting  of  his  soul. 

I  KNOW  A  MAN  who  professedly  cares  more 
about  things  than  about  people.    I  have  always 

CONCERNING  majnta»»T«*  *•«  h*.f  ™p 
P  FOP  IE  AND  y     ■  •      mysel\  strongly 

77//  Vrc*  sympathizing  with  him  on  oc- 

casion. There  are  times  when 
human  beings  seem  quite  non-essential  to  one's 
enjoyment  of  the  universe. 

I  felt  that  one  November  day  when  I  was  saw- 
ing a  wind-broken  limb  from  one  of  my  Greening 
trees  back  of  the  barn.  Sawing  is  manual  labor 
and  manual  labor  is  not  always  held  to  be  elevat- 
ing. But  the  sky  was  a  velvet  blue  and  the  air 
was  crisp  and  invigorating.  From  my  post  in 
the  apple  branches  I  could  see  the  swelling  sides 
of  Mt.  Pisgah,  now  denuded  of  leaves,  with  the 
slender  birch  trunks  standing  among  the  pines 
and  brown  hard  woods  like  silver  hairs  in  some 
patriarchal  beard.  Two  chickadees  came  to  my 
tree,  searching,  upside-down,  for  victuals  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  apple  boughs.  I  paused  till 
they  were  gone  and  then  went  on  with  my  sawing, 
rejoicing  unreasonably  in  the  biting  of  the  saw 
teeth  through  the  fragrant  apple  wood.  I  was 
making  a  good,  clean  cut  of  it.  Rodin  may  have 
felt  a  livelier  satisfaction  in  the  chiseling  of  a 
masterpiece;  I  don't  know.  Not  a  human  being 
was  in  sight,  and  I  felt  no  need  for  any. 

A  cut  on  the  under  side  of  the  limb  to  prevent 
a  splitting  of  the  stub,  and  the  branch  went  crash- 
ing to  earth,  to  be  converted  later  into  roaring 
flames  in  my  fireplace.  I  rubbed  my  shoulder 
and  glanced  out  toward  a  field  where  newly  spread 
manure  steamed  in  the  sun.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem.  I  felt  fully  as  close  to  Heaven  in  that 
moment  as  I  have  ever  felt  in  a  drawing-room 
filled  with  cultured  people  in  evening  clothes. 

And  yet  human  life  is  the  thing,  after  all.  I 
know  my  life  would  grow  empty  here  if  my  neigh- 
bors' houses  were  to  be  suddenly  abandoned  by 
their  inmates.  One  needs  human  lives  to  con- 
template, and  the  more  simple  and  transparent 
they  are,  the  better. 

Perhaps  that  explains  the  charm  that  country 
life  has  for  many  of  us.  The  human  life  is  so 
natural,  so  completely  freed  from  the  artificialities 
of  crowds;  and  the  background  of  things  is  broad 
and  high  and  deep  enough  to  throw  into  proper 
relief  the  true  value  of  people. 


COMPARISONS 
may  be  invidi- 
ous; but  they 
are  also  effec- 
tive when  one  wants 
to  turn  a  spotlight  of 
.graphic  realization  on 
a  befogged  situation. 

There  are  before  me 
two  very  interesting 
pieces  of  printed  mat- 
ter: one  a  clipping  from 
to-day's  paper — Presi- 
dent Wilson's  four- 
minute  address  to  the 
reconstruction  confer- 
ence of  governors  and 
mayors  called  together 
by  telegraph  at  the 
•eleventh  hour  and  fifty- 
ninth  minute.  The 
other,  one  of  the  care- 
full}-  studied  and 
thought-out  reports  of 
the  British  "Ministry 
of  Reconstruction" — 
the  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Policy  [Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Re- 
construction Commit- 
tee appointed  in  August 
I  9  I  6 .  Appointed  in 
August — 1916!  We 
have  known  since  the 
day  we  entered  the  war 
that  it  would  end  some- 
time. We  felt  pretty 
positive  that  it  would 
end  this  year  or  next. 
We  have  known  that 
demobilization  would 
mean  a  tremendous  la- 
bor problem  in  addition 
toouragricultural  prob- 
lem. We  have  known 
for  some  months  that 
national  prohibition 
would  temporarily 
throw  thousands  more 
out  of  employment  in 
addition  to  the  army 
back  from  overseas 

and  the  army  released  from  war  work  in  this  coun- 
try— and  we  have  cheerfully  gone  on  our  way  re- 
joicing, without  so  much  as  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  "report  progress"! 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  reconstruction  measures  proposed 
by  Secretary  Lane.  The  first  thing  he  had  to 
suggest,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  California,  was 
that  the  Government  should  buy  land  and  lease 
it  to  ex-soldiers  and  sailors.  This  was  modified 
however  in  the  bill  proposed  to  buy  and  sell 
the  land — which,  of  course,  left  real  estate  inter- 
ests throughout  the  country  in  a  much  happier 
frame  of  mind.  Even  that  proposition,  however, 
petered  out,  and  all  that  is  proposed  at  present 
is  a  bill  creating  a  commission  to  "investigate 
further."  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  commission, 
if  ever  appointed,  will  be  able  to  determine,  after 
careful  investigation,  that  the  United  States  has 
been  at  war;  that  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
war  is  nearly  over;  and  that  something  should  he 
done  to  make  it  possible  for  ex-service  men  who 
desire  to  do  so  to  "get  back  to  the  land"!  The 
Department  of  Labor,  becoming  somewhat  res- 
tive over  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  do  anything  definite,  is  backing  a  bill 
which  will  empower  the  Government  to  buy  land 
for  the  purpose  of  leasing  it  to  men  who  will 
actually  operate  it,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  for  working  out  some  scheme  to  enable 
those  who  lease  from  the  Government  to  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  a  profitable  return  for  their  labor. 

TN  COMPARISON  to  what  has  been  done  else- 
A  where,  particularly  by  England,  and  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  we  have  indeed  a 
very  picayune  and  pitiful  programme  to  show.  In 
an  article  in  this  magazine  a  few  months  ago 
I  mentioned  some  of  the  steps — definite,  pro- 
gressive, and   constructive — which   the  British 


There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have  been  so  far  shaken  out  of  the  old  agricultural  ruts  that  we  cannot  merely  settle  back  into 
them  again.    Reconstruction  must  be  world-wide,  and  we  must  take  our  share  in  it 
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Isles  and  the  British  Colonies  had  already  taken 
in  regard  to  reconstruction  in  agriculture.  With- 
out recapitulating  in  detail,  those  policies  were 
ill  each  case  aimed,  first,  to  produce  a  more  effici- 
ent agriculture  from  the  national  point  of  v  iew, 
and,  second,  to  help  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  to  get 
back  into  national  life  as  self-supporting  and  pro- 
perty-owning citizens  and  incidentally  to  relieve 
the  unemployment  situation  to  that  extent. 

I  he  problems  which  we  have  to  face  here  and 
now  in-  similar  if  not  quite  as  acute.  President 
Wilson  in  his  address  referred  to  above  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  our  industry  and  agriculture 
have  not  been  dislocated  to  anywhere  near  the 
extent  of  those  of  the  European  countries. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
have  been  shaken  so  far  out  of  the  old  ruts  that 
we  cannot  possibly  merely  settle  back  into  them 
again  by  drifting  along  without  plan  or  policy. 
Reconstruction  must  be  world-wide  and  we  can- 
not escape  taking  our  share  in  it,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion the  world  over  is  the  fact  that  those  who  work 
the  soil  are  going  to  get  a  bigger  share  of  what  they 
produce — or,  in  other  words,  are  going  to  get  more 
for  producing  it — than  they  ever  did  before,  if 
agriculture  as  an  industry  is  going  to  compete 
successfully  with  other  industries.  And  of  course, 
in  the  end,  it  must  compete  successfully,  because, 
after  all,  we  need  food  more  than  we  need  the 
multitudinous  products  of  modern  commerce. 

I  herefore,  some  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  now  are  how  to  give  the  farmer 
and  the  farm  laborer  a  better  income,  or  better 
wages,  than  he  has  received  in  the  past;  how  to 
improve  his  conditions  of  living;  how  to  give  him 
a  greater  chance  to  improve  his  position  from  year 
to  year;  how  to  give  the  laborer,  and  with  him 
the  ex-soldier  or  sailor,  an  opportunity  to  become 
an  owner  of  land;  and  how  to  secure  for  the 
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farmer  prices  suffi- 
ciently high  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  make  a 
living  for  himself,  but 
to  pay  better  wages 
than  he  has  paid  in  the 
past  to  his  hired  men. 
The  following  figures 
taken  from  Agricultural 
Outlook,  March  14th, 
are  an  indication  of 
how  the  agricultural 
laborer  has  fared  in 
comparison  with  the 
laborer  in  other  lines* 
of  industry. 

WAGES  (PER  HOUR) 

I890-99  IOI4 

Railroad  .     .  $.  18  .26! 
Manufacturing  .  195  .27^ 
Mining    .     .    .20  ;  .30 
Agricultural  .     .07  ,n| 

There  has  got  to  be 
a  "leveling  up"  here  if, 
now  that  the  war  is 
over,  our  exports  of 
foodstuffs  are  to  be 
kept  where  they  belong 
instead  of  continuing 
to  decrease  as  they  were 
decreasing  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity  before  the 
war. 

The  fact  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  settled  on 
any  definite  national 
policy  as  regards  these 
very  serious  problems 
does  not  let  the  indi- 
vidual landowner  off. 
For  him  the  agricul- 
tural situation  is  al- 
most exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was  last  year 
and  the  year  before. 
He  then  realized  that 
it  was  his  patriotic  duty 
to  produce  every  pound 
of  food  he  could  with 
the  use  of  just  as  little 
labor  as  he  could  possi- 
bly get  along  with.  He 
was  notonly asked  tostopall  improvements,  to  for- 
get all  constructive  work  that  did  not  mean  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  food  production,  but  it  was 
even  suggested  that  he  should  plow  up  his  lawn 
and  his  flower  garden  and  plant  thereon  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  in  hundreds  of  instances  he  actu- 
ally did  this. 

To-day,  on  the  contrary,  the  landowner  can 
best  show  his  patriotism,  or  what  has  come  to 
be  the  same  thing,  his  zeal  in  national  reconstruc- 
tion, by  employing  all  the  labor  he  can  possibly 
make  use  of.  But  he  will  not  be  a  good  world 
citizen  unless  that  labor  is  intelligently  employed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  result  in  a  better  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  time  has  not  yet  returned 
when  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men 
for  non-productive  enterprises,  such  as  the  mak- 
ing of  artificial  mountains 'and  lakes  and  similar 
stunts,  is  good  citizenship.  We  are  to-day,  and 
for  some  years  to  come  will  be,  fighting  famine, 
and  the  chaos  and  anarchy  which  famine  always 
breeds,  just  as  certainly  and  as  seriously  as  yes- 
terday we  were  combating  the  hordes  of  the  Hun. 
And  it  is  just  as  important  a  fight.  Every  pos- 
sessor of  land,  therefore,  should  this  year  con- 
centrate his  efforts  on  practical,  constructive 
enterprises  which  will  make  his  farm  a  better 
farm,  and  make  him  a  better  American  farmer. 
In  so  doing  he  will  be  using  a  double-edged 
weapon  against  the  forces  which  threaten  modern 
civilization  and  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
we  express  by  the  somewhat  hazy  and  inaccurate 
term  bolshevism;  for  by  employing  labor  at  good 
wages  he  checks  that  movement  in  this  country, 
and  by  adding  to  the  surplus  of  foodstuffs  that 
America  w  ill  be  able  to  ship  abroad  next  fall  and 
winter,  he  helps  to  combat  it  across  the  seas. 

Incidentally,  there  are  some  personal  advan- 
tages which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
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things  to  be  done — the 
clearing  and  bringing 
under  cultivation  of 
land  which  is  now  idle. 
A  moment's  study  of 
the  chart  herewith,  re- 
presenting the  rise  in 
land  values,  shows  very 
clearly  one  good  reason 
why  it  will  pay  now  to 
bring  under  cultivation 
land  which  was  left 
when  our  forefathers 
cleared  the  wilderness. 
Very  naturally,  when 
there  was  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  land 
which  could  be  easily 
cle;..?d,  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  each  farm 
were  left  undisturbed, 
lias  come  now  when 
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Showing  the 
value  of  our 
farm  property 
and  its  increase 
in  each  succes- 
sive decade  from 
1860 
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But  the  time 
it  will  pay  to 
clean  up  many  such  spots.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
-value  of  land,  it  is  now  very  important 
to  increase  the  size  of  our  individual 
fields.  Even  with  horse  tools,  the  size 
of  the  fields  had  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  cost  per  unit  of  producing  a  crop. 

\\/TTH  the  advent  of  thetractorand 
*  *  the  bigger  machines  which  the 
tractor  has  brought  in,  the  size  of  the  field  has  be- 
come a  very  much  more  important  factor,  and  the 
farm  that  is  cleaned  from  end  to  end  and  side  to 
side,  without  a  swamp  or  an  uncleared  field  or  a 
hedgerow,  or  even  a  fence — except  those  actually 
Tieeded  for  pasturing  stockupon  it — will  havealtre- 
mendous  advantage  over  the  farm  that  is  left 
broken  up  in  the  small  and  irregular  fields  which 
answered  for  the  agricultural  methods  of  a  past 
.generation. 

The  size  of  the  farm  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
individual  field  determines  very  largely  the  pos- 
sibility of  really  making  the  farm  pay  its  own  way. 
There  are  thousands  of  farms  which  cannot  be 
•enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  additional  adjoining 
iand  but  which  can  quite  readily  be  made  actually 
larger  by  draining  wet  fields,  straightening  water 
courses,  removing  stone  walls  and  fences,  and 
bringing  under  cultivation  natural  meadows  and 
pastures.  One  of  the  charts  herewith  shows  the 
number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  is  realized  that  a  farm  of  four 
or  five  hundred 
acres  is  the  mini- 
mum to  be  worked 
most  profitably, 
*ven  with  horses, 
and  when  the  cen- 
sus figures  show 
that  only  little 
more  than  half  of 
the  land  on  the 
average  farm  is 
under  cultivation, 
it  is  evident  that 
there  are  a  tremen- 
dous number  of 
farms  which  should 
be  further  cleared 
up  and  brought 
under  the  plow.  Is 
-yours  one  of  these? 
if  so,  this  is  the 
time  of  all  times  to 
undertake  that 
important  work. 


most  incredible.  dozens  of  things  of  this  kind  which  you  will  help 
And  then  there  is     the  country  by  doing  now  and  which  will  help  you 

the  matter  of  the     after  they  are  done. 

f  ^M'  thing  should  be 
kept  very  plainly 
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Showing  the  aver- 
age value  of  crops  per 
farm,  under  the 
stimulus  of  war,  cover- 
ing the  thirteen  prin- 
cipal crops,  for  the 
states  named 


The  larger  the  farm  the 
more  profitable  it  is 
likely  to  be — but  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  the 
improved  acres  which 
determine  the  real  size 


;pt 

in  mind,  however,  in 
connection  with  all 
these  enterprises;  that 
is,  that  they  should  not 
be  left  to  be  done  on 
inspiration  at  the  last 
minute,  just  to  make 
work  for  the  extra  help 
which  may  apply  for 
farm  service  when  the 
industrial  pressure  in- 
creases.   They  should 


farm  home  orchard.  How  many  farms  do  you 
know  in  your  immediate  vicinity  which  do  not 
themselves  produce  all  the  fruit  they  use  or  should 
use?  Is  your  own  farm  self-supporting  so  far  as 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  concerned?  All  the  fruit 
needed  on  the  place,  both  by  the  owner  and  the 
farm  families,  should  be  home-grown  just  as 
surely  as  should  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables. Here  is  another  opportunity  for  real 
agricultural  reconstruction  on  a  personal  basis. 
Use  some  of  this  year's  surplus  labor  to  make  your 
farm  more  productive  for  generations  to  come! 

*TPHEN  there  is  a  whole  group  of  undertakings 
not  so  directly  productive  but  still  really  con- 
structive in  character,  such  as  the  making  of 
better  farm  roads,  the  putting  up  of  new  buildings 
for  stock  or  farm  crops,  the  making  of  a  modern 
manure  shed  and  pit,  the  building  of  a  real  root 
house,  the  construction,  where  water  is  avail- 
able, of  dams  to  generate  electric  power  or  to 
make  a  small  reservoir  for  irrigation  purposes — 
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V  E  N  o  f  t  h  e 
acreage  which 
is  and  has  been  for 
many  years  under 
cultivation,  a  very 
large  percentage 
would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  pro- 
per draining.  The 
average  increase  in 
crop  yields  as  a 
result  of  draining 
and  liming  is  al- 


be  very  carefully  planned  in  advance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  schedule  of  farm  operations. 
To  get  efficient  service  from  any  extra  help  that 
may  be  taken  on  and,  of  equal  importance,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  demoralizing  the  regu- 
lar farm  organization,  any  extra  work  of  the 
kinds  suggested  above  should  be  carefully  planned 
far  in  advance  and  carried  out  just  as  efficiently 
as  any  of  the  regular  farm  work. 

While  there  will  be  plenty  of  labor  for  farm 
work  available  this  year,  there  is  as  yet  no  indica- 
tion that  it  is  going  to  be  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment on  the  farm  regardless  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions there.  As  long  as  the  industrial  wage  scale 
remains  at  anywhere  near  its  present  level,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  exodus  of  labor  to  the  farm. 
In  fact,  many  persons  who  employed  units  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  last  year  are 
expecting  to  have  them  back  again  this  year. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these  girl  workers  gave 
very  excellent  satisfaction.  There  were,  to  begin 
with,  numerous  problems  in  handling  the  units 
which  experience  has  succeeded  in  overcoming. 
In  most  cases  the  system  which  gave  the  best 
results  was  to  let  the  unit  have  a  house  or  houses, 
preferably  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  regular 
farm  buildings,  where  their  own  social  and  com- 
munity life  could  be  enjoyed  unrestrictedly  out- 
side of  working  hours. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  suggestion  here  which 
should  be  utilized  in  getting  and  holding  ex-ser- 
vice men  for  agricultural  work.  It  has  been 
found  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  and  already 
to  some  extent  here,  that  men  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  social  and  community  activ- 
ities connected  with  army  life  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  isolation  which  has  almost  always  been 

part  and  parcel  of 
the  agricultural  la- 
borer. Even  men 
from  the  farms,  af- 
ter two  or  three 
years  of  army  life, 
have  hesitated  to 
go  back.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable percent- 
age of  men  from 
city  positions,  after 
two  or  three  years 
of  active  life  in  the 
open,  have  felt  dis- 
inclined to  return 
to  the  counter  and 
the  swivel  chair. 
If,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  get 
these  men  on  to  the 
farms  as  individu- 
als, they  could  be 
housed  in  groups, 
the  agricultural 
problem  would  be 
greatly  simplified. 
If  conditions  were 
made  attractive  to 
this  "summer  ar- 
my," it  would  be  a 
long  step  toward 
solving  the  ques- 
tion of  a  temporary 
la  borsupply, which 
is  always  a  difficult 
problem  in  any  sea- 
sonal occupation. 


View  of  the  house  from  the  drive  leading 
to  the  front  entrance  which  nestles  comfort- 
ably between  the  gables.  The  wing  on  the 
right  contains  the  ilarge  living  porch.  On  the 
extreme  left,  flanking  the  wall,  is  to  be  built 
the  garage 
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Vista  up  the  old  rose 
path,  an  effect  typical 
of  the  simple  and  un- 
pretentious treatment 
of  both  dwelling  and 
garden.  'l"he  landscap- 
ing was  done  by  the 
architect 


The  dining  room  is  paneled 
in  dark  green,  with  gold  spar- 
ingly used.  The  chairs  are 
black  and  gold  and  the  con- 
sole white  and  gold 
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The  rough  gray  plaster  walls  of  the  living 
room  form  an  effective  background  for  the  fur- 
nishings, whose  predominating  color  is  green. 
These  were  collected  by  Mr.  William  Odom 
while  traveling  in  Italy,  and  assembled  by  him. 
The  Italian  mantel  is  an  unusual  type. 


zMR.  IV.  T. 

HOJVArRJD  tMAJOX 

^Architect  and  £jxndscape  ^Architect 


The  stair  hall,  dis- 
tinct in  itself,  is  of  sim- 
ple Colonial  design,  and 
is  lighted  by  large  win- 
dows on  the  landing 
which  flood  both  first 
and  second  floor  halls 
with  light 


The  simple  character  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, with  its  whitewashed 
walls  and  dark  oak  lintels,  and 
the  informality  of  the  gardens, 
are  reminiscent  of  early  Virginia 
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Part  of  Mr.  Eckardt'9 
herd  on  the  hills  of  West- 
chester County.  New  York 


To  meet  the  ever-growing  demand  for 
increased  food  production  it  is  obvious 
that  the  thousands  of  acres  of  Eastern 
lands  which  are  now  yielding  no  adequate 
return  should  be  pressed  into  service. 
Dairy  farming  is  too  highly  specialized 
to  be  a  comfortable  avocation  for  the 
average  estate  owner  who  is  absent 
much  oj  the  time,  but  beef  production 


SOME  years  ago,  after  purchasing 
a  farm  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  of  which  the  fertility 
had  become  deficient  and  where 
but  little  livestock  had  been  kept,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  I  should  first 
be  led  to  decide  upon  cattle  of  one  of 
the  dairy  breeds  with  which  to  provide 
the  livestock  feature  of  my  farming 
activities — natural,  because  they  were 
the  only  type  known  there  aside  from 
common  stock  of  unknown  and  un- 
certain extraction. 

Some  kind  of  livestock  was  required 
to  make  use  of  the  pastures  and  help 
restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil — that 
was  undeniable;  consequently,  a  num- 
ber of  registered  young  heifers  and  a 
bull  of  one  of  the  milking  breeds  were 
selected.  I  here  was  no  desire  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  producing  milk, 
and  it  was  planned  to  sell  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  for  breeding  or  dairy  pur- 
poses as  they  came  to  the  milking  age, 
keeping  the  young  stock  to  fill  their 
places.  Experience,  however,  soon 
showed  that  satisfactory  prices  for  neither  of 
these  can  be  obtained  without  some  record  of  a 
test  of  capacity  in  milk  production  in  the  parent 
stock.  This  would  have  involved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  modern  dairy  with  extensive  buildings, 
equipment,  and  attendant  labor  increase,  grow- 
ing each  year  into  a  more  perplexing  problem  and 
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a  more  expensive  item.  Capable  men  trained  in 
successfully  managing  and  overseeing  the  intri- 
cate details  of  a  modern  dairy  establishment  are 
scarce,  and  rightfully  demand  a  high  price  for 
their  services;  men  of  any  other  kind  soon  drive 
the  owner  to  distraction.  It  is  difficult  in  any 
event  for  the  owner  who  must  be  absent  for  part 
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One  of  the  Eckardt 
heifers — an  ideal  Aberdeen- 
Angus  head 


is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
This  article  is  a  brief  for  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus in  that  role,  by  a  man 
who  has  tried  them.  IV e  expect  to 
present  the  case  for  the  various  dairy 
and  beef  breeds,  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  article,  "Why  I  Chose  the 
Guernsey  Cow,"  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  issue. 


of  the  year  to  free  himself  from  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the 
modern  dairy  plant.  A  little  study 
thus  reveals  the  fact  that  the  modern 
successful  dairy  is  a  specialized  busi- 
ness requiring  a  favorable  location, 
skill  of  a  highly  technical  character, 
and  land  capable  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion in  an  economical  manner. 

WHEN  these  facts  were  realized, 
a  study  of  the  beef  breeds — so 
little  known  in  this  section — was 
made,  and  the  Aberdeen-Angus  was 
selected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dairy  breed,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
it  tills  the  present-day  requirements 
for  a  beef  animal.  The  characteris- 
tics of  these  cattle  which  enable 
them  to  fulfil  these  requirements 
may  briefly  be  described  as  follows: 
They  are  hardy,  hornless,  and  easy 
and  economical  feeders;  they  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  early  matured 
cattle  and  baby  beef;  and  the  meat  is 
of  the  highest  quality.  They  hold 
the  record  for  carcase  yield,  namely  764  per  cent, 
of  dressed  meat  to  live  weight.  Of  course,  the 
real  test  of  a  beef  breed  is  that  made  at  the 
butcher's  block,  and  the  fact  that  well-finished 
Aberdeen-Angus  steers  are  invariably  market 
toppers  proves  their  value  in  this  respect.  In 
the  battle  of  the  breeds  at  the  great  fat  stock 
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shows  of  the  world 
they  hold  an  envia- 
ble rjecord,  as  is 
shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Edin- 
burgh Fat  Stock 
Show  of  Scotland, 
the  great  London 
Smithfield  Show, 
and  our  own  Chi- 
cago International; 
at  the  last-named 
exposition  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  in 
competition  with  all 
breeds  has  won  the 
grand  champion- 
ship for  fat  carcase 
sixteen  out  of  seven- 
teen times,  for  car- 
load lots  of  steers 
thirteen  out  of  sev- 
enteen times,  and 
for  single  steers 
eleven  out  of  seven- 
teen times. 

My  experience  in 
breeding  and  feeding 
has  amply  confirmed 
my  good  opinion  of 
the  Angus.  Actual 
tests  in  finishing  out 
steers  have  proved 
that  they  can  be 
profitably  produced 
•even  on  our  rough 
lands  here,  and  turned  off  at 
eighteen  months  at  1,200  pounds 
each.  They  are  equally  desirable 
for  marketing  as  two-year-olds 
and  can  be  carried  to  this  age  by 
the  liberal  use  of  the  abundant 
pasture  and  forage  available  in 
the  East,  with  a  limited  use  of 
grain  except  at  the  finish. 

A  NGUS  cattle  have  also  shown 
themselves  well  adapted  to 
Eastern  climatic  and  farming 
conditions.  A  strong  point  in 
favor  of  cattle  of  this  breed  when 
maintained  for  beef  production 
is  the  economy  of  labor  that  they 
make  possible.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary forthe  breeding  herd  in  sum- 
mer is  a  good  pasture,  the  calves 
running;  with  their  mothers.  We 
have  also  obtained  excellent  re- 
sults with  steers,  securing  gains 
of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds  per  day  by  feeding  them 
linseed  oil  cake  once  a  day  in  the 
pasture  field.  A  distinct  im- 
provement in  theconditionof  the 
pastures  has  resulted  from  this 
plan,  and  in  some  lots  the 
carrying  capacity  has  been 
more  than  doubled. 

The  winter  management 
also  is  quite  simple,  and  a 
dry  shed  open  to  the  south 
is  a  suitable  shelter.  The 
breeding  herd,  or  steers  be- 
ing carried  over,  will  hold 
their  flesh  or  even  make 
gains  on  a  liberal  ration  of 
corn  silage  with  some  clover 
hay  and  one  pound  per  day 
of  cottonseed  meal.  As  an 
illustration,  it  may  be  re- 
called that  the  grand  cham- 
pion carload  lots  at  the  Chi- 
cago International  in  1916 
and  1917  were  Aberdeen- 
Angus  steers  from  Illinois 
which  had  been  wintered 
without  barn  shelter.  Main- 
tenance of  a  breeding  herd 
alongthelinesindicated  pos- 
sesses, therefore,  two  impor- 
tant features — the  saving  of 
labor  (so  important  in  farm 
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world's  greatest  livestock  show,  and  it  indicates  a  turnmgl^nt  in ttSuSndSt^fiir"  * 


Hilldale  Pride  9th,  grand  champion  Aberdeen-Angus  cow  at  the  1918  International,  is  also  an  Eastern 
product,  being  owned  by  J.  S.  Caldwell  &  Sons  of  Ohio 


Mr.  Eckardt 


problems  of  to-day) 
and  the  economical 
use  of  grain  in  the 
ration. 

TpHERE  is  no  de- 
A  sire  in  speaking 
thus  of  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus to  cast 
a  cloud  upon  the 
bright  record  of 
other  beef  breeds; 
indeed,  my  strong 
conviction  is  that 
we  are  to  see  before 
long  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  purebred  beef 
cattle  in  New  York 
and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  an  in- 
crease in  which  all 
the  beef  breeds  will 
take  part. 

The  day  of  the 
cheap  steer  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years  ago 
has  passed;  the  ris- 
ing values  of  Wes- 
tern lands,  the  cut- 
ting upof  the  ranges, 
the  steady  increase 
in  population,  and 
the  growth  of  indus- 
trial centres,  all  in- 
sure a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  meat  at  sta- 
ble prices.  The  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  East  which  once  grazed 
steers  will  again  be  employed  for 
this  purpose  on  an  even  larger 
scale  than  formerly,  and  breed- 
ing herds  designed  to  produce 
manyof  these  steers  to  be  finished 
here  will  become  an  important 
feature.  The  demand  will  be  so 
great  that  the  full  resources  of 
all  the  beef  breeds  will  be  called 
upon  to  supply  seed  stock  for  the 
establishment  of  purebred  herds 
and  the  improvement  of  grades. 
The  new  herds  that  are  con- 
stantly being  established  and  the 
active  interest  in  the  subject 
taken  by  the  farmers  indicate 
that  they  are  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  producing  on  our  East- 
ern lands  a  larger  portion  of  the 
beef  that  we  consume,  and  to 
the  opportunities  for  profit  that 
the  enterprise  presents. 

HpHE  needs  of  the  future 
•*•  should  teach  us  economy  and 
elimination  of  waste  in  our  agri- 
cultural operations.  This 
will  mean,  in  part,  that 
Eastern  lands  suitable  for 
pasture  and  the  growing  of 
forage,  and  which  are  now 
yielding  no  adequate  return, 
will  be  pressed  into  service 
in  supplying  a  largerpropor- 
tion  of  the  beef  that  we  con- 
sume. Waste  in  manage- 
ment and  in  selection  of 
stock  must  be  avoided.  The 
scrub  bull  must  be  banished. 
A  breed  must  be  selected 
that  will  most  economically 
turn  the  feed  into  beef,  and 
both  my  convictions  and 
my  experience  tell  me  that 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are 
admirable  for  this  purpose. 
For  generations  they  have 
been  bred  with  this  in 
view,  until  the  beef  type 
and  early  maturity  have 
both  become  strongly  es- 
tablished as  breed  charac- 
teristics. 


Roosevelt  The  Woman's  Roosevelt  Mem- 
Memorial  orial  Association,  organized  in 
Association  January  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
has  announced  the  form  of  the  permanent 
memorial  which  the  women  of  America  will  erect 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  leader. 

The  Association  is  to  acquire  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's birthplace  at  28  East  Twentieth  Street, 
and  the  adjoining  property  at  26  East  Twentieth 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  to  be  restored  and  the  interior  reproduced. 
And  the  whole  Roosevelt  House,  with  its  assem- 
bly halls,  is  to  be  not  merely  a  museum,  not 
merely  a  record  of  the  vigorous  life  and  growth  of 
our  great  American,  to  be  visited  by  those  all 
over  the  country  who  'loved  him  and  who  would 
study  the  influences  that  made  up  his  growth; 
it  is  to  be  more  than  this,  a  centre  of  citizenship 
activities,  a  living  thing,  a  place  where  the  boys 
and  the  girls  of  America — and  the  men  and  wo- 
men as  well — will  come  together  in  citizenship 
activities,  in  order  that  their  understanding  of 
America  may  become  deeper  and  keener,  and  in 
order  that  the  great  ideal  of  practical  service  to 
our  country,  of  indefatigable  activity  in  its  be- 
half.shall  stir  and  move  with  vivid  powerall  Amer- 
icans that  frequent  or  visit  Roosevelt  House. 

That  Colonel  Roosevelt's  vigor  of  life,  robust- 
ness of  belief,  and  energy  of  will  may  be  eternally 
recalled  to  the  youth  of  America,  is  the  real  spirit 
and  background  of  this  memorial.  Mrs.  Leonard 
Wood  is  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Mrs.  William  Curtis  Demorest  is  the 
President.  Other  officers  include  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Preston,  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  Mrs.  James  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  William  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Elihu 
Root,  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Robert 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  James  T.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bryan, 
and  Mrs.  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Every  woman  in  America  who  believes  that 
the  spirit  of  Roosevelt  is  the  spirit  of  a  greater 
America  and  of  a  sounder  American  youth  is 
urged  to  join  the  association.  It  is  not 
desired  to  raise  the  memorial  by  a  small 
group  of  women  here  and  there,  but  by 
the  women  of  America  in  a  great  body, 
following  a  nation-wide  impulse  thus  to 
memorialize  the  great  living  spirit  that  we 
want  to  see  carried  on  by  our  own  sons. 

Nocontnbution  istoosmall.  filenames 
of  all  who  give  one  dollar  or  more  are  to  be 
inscribed  in  a  book  of  donors  to  be  placed 
in  the  Memorial.  Every  contributor  will 
receive  as  a  receipt,  the  emblem  of  the 
Association,  which  is  to  be  a  small  bronze 
pin  bearing  one  of  the  Colonel's  best 
likenesses. 

Subscriptions  and  contributions  should 
be  sent  at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  New  York  Trust 
Company,  1  East  57th  Street,  Ne.%  York 
City. 


year  passes  but  one  or  more  appears  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  It  happens,  though, 
that  this  year's  is  an  unusually  large  one.  More- 
over it  comes  in  conjunction  with  a  somewhat 
widespread  thirteen-year  brood.  For  many 
years  it  was  supposed  that  each  brood  had  a 
seventeen-year  life  cycle.  Now  it  is  known  that 
there  are  also  thirteen-year  broods,  although 
they  are  confined  to  the  Southern  States.  There 
will  be  a  certain  section  of  the  country  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  two  broods  will  overlap. 
The  states  where  cicadas  are  due  to  appear  are 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  According  to 
the  charts  there  should  also  be  a  small  brood  in 
central  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  not  in  evidence 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  probably  has  been  ex- 
terminated. 

The  cicadas  do  not  strip  the  trees,  as  many 
people  suppose.  The  damage  which  they  do  is 
the  result  of  the  female's  method  of  laying  her 
eggs.  She  drills  great  numbers  of  holes  in  the 
wood,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Oftentimes 
small  trees  are  killed  as  a  result. 

The  peculiar  shrill  noise  made  by  the  locusts 
announces  their  coming,  and  in  times  past  has 
excited  great  fear  among  superstitious  people. 
The  wings  of  the  cicadas  are  marked  with  bars 
which  form  a  letter  \V.  In  years  past  predic- 
tions were  always  made  that  this  was  a  warning 
of  a  war  about  to  come,  the  prophets  seeming  to 
forget  that  this  letter  had  always  appeared  on 
every  brood  for  ages  past. 

Lew  insects  have  been  studied  more  exhaus- 
tively, and  a  great  amount  of  literature  about  the 
cicadas  exists.  T  hey  are  considered  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  insects,  because  they  spend 
either  thirteen  or  seventeen  years  under  the 
ground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  then  emerge  at  almost  exactly  the  same  spot 
where  they  entered.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  insect  history  that  in 
spite  of  the  extremely  slow  growth  made  in  their 
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underground  cells,  all  the  millions  of  indidual 
cicadas  in  each  brood  attain  maturity  and 
burst  from  the  ground  at  almost  the  ;a 
moment. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  0  be 
expected  that  much  damage  will  be  done  h  the 
locust  visitation.  In  some  of  the  central  sites, 
though,  there  may  be  losses  of  young  trees  nless 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  insects  appear  inarge 
numbers.  This  is  one  of  the  seasons  whe  the 
English  sparrow  may  demonstrate  his  u>ful- 
ness  for  this  bird  is  reputed  to  have  an  insaable 
appetite  for  seventeen-year  locusts,  devorins 
immense  numbers. 


Fighting 

Forest 

Fires 


THE  VICTORY  XJBERTT  J^OAN 


One  of  our  greatest  national  a;ets 
is  our  magnificent  area  of  fores-,  a 
fact  that  has  been  brought  fine 
to  us  by  the  war's  demands.  »n- 
happily  we  have  always  been  prodigal,  no  to 
say  profligate,  in  our  spending  of  this  resen  of 
wealth,  but  a  change  for  the  better  is  gradilly 
taking  place.  One  of  the  greatest  factor  of 
waste  in  our  forests  has  always  been  the  res 
that  devour  whole  timber  sections  almost  :  a 
breath.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  cenin 
agencies,  the  Forest  Preserve  Commission  in 
New  York  for  instance,  that  forest  fires  canbe 
held  to  negligible  proportions  if  adequate  ire 
is  taken.  President  Wilson  has  recognized  he 
immediate  importance  of  protecting  our  fonts 
and  has  authorized  a  loan  of  #1, 000,000  to  he 
Forestry  Service  to  meet  serious  emergery 
conditions  in  the  national  forests  of  the  Norfi- 
west  and  Pacific  Coast  states,  where  e;lv 
droughts,  high  winds,  labor  shortage,  and  de 
tion  of  the  regular  forestry  force  has  opened  le 
way  for  peculiarly  destructive  fires.  It  is  to* 
hoped  that  with  the  almost  unbelievable  annal 
loss  occasioned  by  forest  fires  thus  called  to  le 
public  attention,  the  campaign  for  adequre 
protection  of  our  forests  will  now  go  forw.d 
with  renewed  vigor.  It  is  probably  the  m?t 
important  conservation  movement  n 
being  to-day. 
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The 

Seventeen- Year 
Locusts 


I  here  are  many  mis- 
conceptions about 


the  so-called  seven- 
teen-year locust 
which  is  due  to  appear  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  in  May  and  June.  In  the 
first  place  this  insect  is  not  a  locust  at 
all,  but  is  more  properly  called  the  peri- 
odical cicada.  There  isn't  simply  one  big 
brood  which  comes  every  seventeen 
years.    I  here  are  many  broods,  and  no 


N  1914  the  Allies  gave  their  physical,  moral,  and 
financial  note  to  the  world  that  German  methods 
of  ruthlessness  and  rule  should  not  control  the 
earth.    In  1917  the  United  States  added  to  the 
note  its  endorsement  of  that  principle.    A  large  part  of 
that  note  we  paid;  the  physical  obligation  is  over  and 
we  have  attained  our  object.    However,  the  cost  was 
more  than  we  could  pay  as  we  carried  on,  and  part 
of  the  payment  for  the  great  work  which  has  been  done 
for  posterity  will  fall  on  posterity.    But  that  payment, 
thank  Heaven,  is  not  to  be  in  blood  and  lives  and  desola- 
tion and  misery,  but  merely  in  money — the  least  of  all 
of  the  evils  of  the  great  war. 

Now  comes  the  first  call — the  payment  for  victory — 
the  Victory  Loan.  We  are  handing  down  to  our  chil- 
dren a  heritage  of  peace,  peace  won  through  victory. 
We  do  not  want  to  tack  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  it. 
We  do  not  want  posterity  to  look  back  and  say,  "Yes, 
they  fought  a  good  fight,  but  we  pay  the  bill."  We 
would  prefer  to  turn  over  our  gift  to  civilization  free 
and  clear. 

So  fall  in  line,  join  the  Victory  parade,  buy  a  flag — 
as  big  a  bond  as  your  earning  power  will  stand,  no 
smaller  than  your  conscience  and  pride  will  permit. 


Aerial 
Mail 

for  Alaska 


A  good  many  people  h:;e 
been  wondering  what  e 
shall  do  with  all  our  a- 
planes,  now  that  the  Hi,< 
have  been  brought  to  terms.  The  teni- 
tive  steps  that  have  been  taken  towal 
instituting  aerial  mail  service  suggests  i>i 
peace-time  use  for  the  airplane,  but  afir 
all  the  planes  are  here  simply  doing  wht 
the  train  and  the  motor  truck  manapl 
to  do  fairly  well  before.  But  now  com 
the  governor  of  Alaska,  Thomas  Rig^. 
Jr.,  with  a  suggestion  for  service  wht- 
no  other  vehicle  can  serve.  Our  northei 
territory  is  cut  off  from  regular  mail  si 
vice  during  part  of  the  year.  Mails  1 
get  through,  but  they  are  uncertain  ai 
liable  to  interruption  by  the  heavy  snov 
storms  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Govern' 
Riggs  suggests  that  airplanes  be  put  < 
the  Alaska  route.  Snow  would  not  both 
them  particularly,  since  they  can  so) 
above  it,  and  in  addition  to  giving  Alask 
its  mail  regularly  winter  and  sumnu 
they  would  cut  weeks  off  the  time  needi 
for  delivery  of  terrestial  mail  by  tl 
slow  processes  of  steamship  and  d( 
team.  It  is  an  interesting  suggestii 
with  more  than  a  grain  of  practicality. 
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E\  3ry  community  should  have 
ro  ds  like  these— 


County,  Jnd.t  in  August,  iqtS,  over 
Tarvia  -Road  built  in  tQtb.  Note  per- 
fect condition  of  road  after  two  years  of 
hard  service. 


HE  I  is  the  story  of  how  Dela- 
e  County,  Indiana,  got 
good  r  Is,  as  told  by  the  County 
Surve1  .  Everyone  interested  in 
good  r  Is  should  read  it. 

"Oui  st  Tarvia  road  was  built  in  191 4. 

Betwee  914  and  191 8  we  constructed 

sixteen  ~'ets  and  roads,  with  a  total  area 

of  aboi  8So,ooo  square  feet. 

"Son  >f  these  are  main  streets  in  the 
city  of  mcie,  others  are  main  roads  sub- 
ject to  ivy  traffic,  while  others  replaced 
low-lyi  gravel  roads  that  used  to  wash- 
out at  ry  overflow  of  the  river. 

UE  •  T arvia  rood  and  street  in 
Delazi  •  Comity  has  given  uniform 


satisfaction.  No  repairs  have  been 
necessary. 

"Our  so-called  'hard'  roads,  built  of  brick 
or  concrete  are  often  claimed  as  permanent 
construction,  but  we  have  in  this  county 
brick  roads  and  streets  built  less  than  a 
decade  ago  that  are  almost  impassable  and 
must  soon  be  rebuilt.  New  material  will  be 
required  because  the  old  brick  cannot  be 
used  again. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Tarvia  road 
wears,  a  little  stone  is  added,  Tarvia  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  road  is  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  new. 

"W  ith  proper  maintenance,  our  Tarvia 
roads  will  last  ten  to  twenty  years.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  will  be  small  and  the 
rutin-  road  can  be  rebuilt  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  a  brick  pavement. 


Presert/es  Roads-Prei/ents  Dust 


"Considering  the  various  types  of  road 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  one 
does  not  need  to  be  skilled  in  higher  math- 
ematics to  arrive  at  the  correct  answer." 
(Signed)  S.  Horace  Weber,  County  Surveyor 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation 
for  use  in  constructing  new  macadam 
roads  or  repairing  old  ones.  It  rein- 
forces the  road  surface  and  makes  it 
not  only  mudless  and  dustless,  but 
also  water-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
automobile-proof.  A  few  Tarvia 
Roads  in  any  community  will  add 
to  property  values  and  reduce  taxes. 

Illustrated  Tarvia  Booklet  free  on 
request. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  tax  payers 
as  well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Com- 
pany has  organized  a  Special  Service  De- 
partment, which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re- 
garding road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes, 
this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


Roosevelt  The  Woman's  Roosevelt  Mem- 
Memorial  orial  Association,  organized  in 
Association  January  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Colonel  Koosevelt, 
has  announced  the  form  of  the  permanent 
memorial  which  the  women  of  America  will  erect 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  leader. 

The  Association  is  to  acquire  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's birthplace  at  28  East  Twentieth  Street, 
and  the  adjoining  property  at  26  East  twentieth 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  to  be  restored  and  the  interior  reproduced. 
And  the  whole  Roosevelt  House,  with  its  assem- 
bly halls,  is  to  be  not  merely  a  museum,  not 
merelv  a  record  of  the  vigorous  life  and  growth  of 
our  great  American,  to  be  visited  by  those  all 
over  the  country  who  loved  him  and  who  would 
study  the  influences  that  made  up  his  growth; 
it  is  to  be  more  than  this,  a  centre  of  citizenship 
activities,  a  living  thing,  a  place  where  the  boys 
and  the  girls  of  America — and  the  men  and  wo- 
men as  well — will  come  together  in  citizenship 
activities,  in  order  that  their  understanding  of 
America  may  become  deeper  and  keener,  and  in 
order  that  the  great  ideal  of  practical  service  to 
our  country,  of  indefatigable  activity  in  its  be- 
half,  shall  stir  and  move  with  vivid  powerall  Amer- 
icans that  frequent  or  visit  Roosevelt  House. 

That  Colonel  Roosevelt's  vigor  of  life,  robust- 
ness of  belief,  and  energy  of  will  may  be  eternally 
recalled  to  the  youth  of  America,  is  the  real  spirit 
and  background  of  this  memorial.  Mrs.  Leonard 
Wood  is  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Mrs.  William  Curtis  Demorest  is  the 
President.  Other  officers  include  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Preston,  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  Mrs.  James  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  William  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Elihu 
Root,  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Robert 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  James  T.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bryan, 
and  Mrs.  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Every  woman  in  America  who  believes  that 
the  spirit  of  Roosevelt  is  the  spirit  of  a  greater 
America  and  of  a  sounder  American  youth  is 
urged  to  join  the  association.  It  is  not 
desired  to  raise  the  memorial  by  a  small 
group  of  women  here  and  there,  but  by 
the  women  of  America  in  a  great  body, 
following  a  nation-wide  impulse  thus  to 
memorialize  the  great  living  spirit  that  we 
want  to  see  carried  on  by  our  own  sons. 

Nocontribution  is  toosmall.  I  he  names 
of  all  who  give  one  dollar  or  more  are  to  be 
inscribed  in  a  book  of  donors  to  be  placed 
in  the  Memorial.  Every  contributor  will 
receive  as  a  receipt,  the  emblem  of  the 
Association,  which  is  to  be  a  small  bronze 
pin  bearing  one  of  the  Colonel's  best 
likenesses. 

Subscriptions  and  contributions  should 
be  sent  at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  New  York  Trust 
Company,  I  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


year  passes  but  one  or  more  appears  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  It  happens,  though, 
that  this  year's  is  an  unusually  large  one.  More- 
over it  comes  in  conjunction  with  a  somewhat 
widespread  thirteen-year  brood.  For  many 
years  it  was  supposed  that  each  brood  had  a 
seventeen-year  life  cycle.  Now  it  is  known  that 
there  are  also  thirteen-year  broods,  although 
they  are  confined  to  the  Southern  States.  There 
will  be  a  certain  section  of  the  country  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  two  broods  will  overlap. 
The  states  where  cicadas  are  due  to  appear  are 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  According  to 
the  charts  there  should  also  be  a  small  brood  in 
central  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  not  in  evidence 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  probably  has  been  ex- 
terminated. 

1  he  cicadas  do  not  strip  the  trees,  as  many 
people  suppose.  The  damage  which  they  do  is 
the  result  of  the  female's  method  of  laying  her 
eggs.  She  drills  great  numbers  of  holes  in  the 
wood,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Oftentimes 
small  trees  are  killed  as  a  result. 

The  peculiar  shrill  noise  made  by  the  locusts 
announces  their  coming,  and  in  times  past  has 
excited  great  fear  among  superstitious  people. 
The  wings  of  the  cicadas  are  marked  with  bars 
which  form  a  letter  W.  In  years  past  predic- 
tions were  always  made  that  this  was  a  warning 
of  a  war  about  to  come,  the  prophets  seeming  to 
forget  that  this  letter  had  always  appeared  on 
every  brood  for  ages  past. 

Few  insects  have  been  studied  more  exhaus- 
tively, and  a  great  amount  of  literature  about  the 
cicadas  exists.  They  are  considered  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  insects,  because  they  spend 
either  thirteen  or  seventeen  years  under  the 
ground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  then  emerge  at  almost  exactly  the  same  spot 
where  they  entered.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  insect  history  that  in 
spite  of  the  extremely  slow  growth  made  in  their 


underground  cells,  all  the  millions  of  individual 
cicadas  in  each  brood  attain  maturity  and 
burst  from  the  ground  at  almost  the  same 
moment. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  much  damage  will  be  done  by  the 
locust  visitation.  In  some  of  the  central  states, 
though,  there  may  be  losses  of  young  trees  unless 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  insects  appear  in  large 
numbers.  This  is  one  of  the  seasons  when  the 
English  sparrow  may  demonstrate  his  useful- 
ness for  this  bird  is  reputed  to  have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  seventeen-year  locusts,  devouring 
immense  numbers. 


Fighting 

Forest 

Fires 


THE  VICTORY  jQIBER TV  JIOAN 


One  of  our  greatest  national  assets 
is  our  magnificent  area  of  forests,  a 
fact  that  has  been  brought  home 
to  us  by  the  war's  demands.  Un- 
happily we  have  always  been  prodigal,  not  to 
say  profligate,  in  our  spending  of  this  reserve  of 
wealth,  but  a  change  for  the  better  is  gradually 
taking  place.  One  of  the  greatest  factors  of 
waste  in  our  forests  has  always  been  the  fires 
that  devour  whole  timber  sections  almost  at  a 
breath.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  certain 
agencies,  the  Forest  Preserve  Commission  in 
New  York  for  instance,  that  forest  fires  can  be 
held  to  negligible  proportions  if  adequate  care 
is  taken.  President  Wilson  has  recognized  the 
immediate  importance  of  protecting  our  forests 
and  has  authorized  a  loan  of  #1,000,000  to  the 
Forestry  Service  to  meet  serious  emergency 
conditions  in  the  national  forests  of  the  North- 
west and  Pacific  Coast  states,  where  early 
droughts,  high  winds,  labor  shortage,  and  deple- 
tion of  the  regular  forestry  force  has  opened  the 
way  for  peculiarly  destructive  fires.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  the  almost  unbelievable  annual 
loss  occasioned  by  forest  fires  thus  called  to  the 
public  attention,  the  campaign  for  adequate 
protection  of  our  forests  will  now  go  forward 
with  renewed  vigor.  It  is  probably  the  most 
important  conservation  movement  in 
being  to-day. 


I 


The  There  are  many  mis- 

Seventeen-Year  conceptions  about 
Locusts  tne  so-called  seven- 

te  en-year  locust 
which  is  due  to  appear  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  in  May  and  June.  In  the 
first  place  this  insect  is  not  a  locust  at 
all,  but  is  more  properly  called  the  peri- 
odical cicada.  I  here  isn't  simply  one  big 
brood  which  comes  every  seventeen 
years.   There  are  many  broods,  and  no 


N  1914  the  Allies  gave  their  physical,  moral,  and 
financial  note  to  the  world  that  German  methods 
of  ruthlessness  and  rule  should  not  control  the 
earth.    In  191 7  the  United  States  added  to  the 
note  its  endorsement  of  that  principle.    A  large  part  of 
that  note  we  paid;  the  physical  obligation  is  over  and 
we  have  attained  our  object.    However,  the  cost  was 
more  than  we  could  pay  as  we  carried  on,  and  part 
of  the  payment  for  the  great  work  which  has  been  done 
for  posterity  will  fall  on  posterity.    But  that  payment, 
thank  I  leaven,  is  not  to  be  in  blood  and  lives  and  desola- 
tion and  misery,  but  merely  in  money — the  least  of  all 
of  the  evils  of  the  great  war. 

Now  comes  the  first  call — the  payment  for  victory — 
the  Victory  Loan.  We  are  handing  down  to  our  chil- 
dren a  heritage  of  peace,  peace  won  through  victory. 
We  do  not  want  to  tack  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  it. 
We  do  not  want  posterity  to  look  back  and  say,  "Yes, 
they  fought  a  good  fight,  but  we  pay  the  bill."  We 
would  prefer  to  turn  over  our  gift  to  civilization  free 
and  clear. 

So  fall  in  line,  join  the  Victory  parade,  buy  a  flag — 
as  big  a  bond  as  your  earning  power  will  stand,  no 
smaller  than  your  conscience  and  pride  will  permit. 


Aerial  A  good  many  people  have 

Mail  been    wondering  what  we 

for  Alaska  shM  do  with  all  our  air- 
planes, now  that  the  Huns 
have  been  brought  to  terms.  The  tenta- 
tive steps  that  have  been  taken  toward 
instituting  aerial  mail  service  suggests  one 
peace-time  use  for  the  airplane,  but  after 
all  the  planes  are  here  simply  doing  what 
the  train  and  the  motor  truck  managed 
to  do  fairly  well  before.  But  now  comes 
the  governor  of  Alaska,  Thomas  Riggs, 
Jr.,  with  a  suggestion  for  service  where 
no  other  vehicle  can  serve.  Our  northern 
territory  is  cut  off  from  regular  mail  ser- 
vice during  part  of  the  year.  Mails  do 
get  through,  but  they  are  uncertain  and 
liable  to  interruption  by  the  heavy  snow- 
storms of  the  Arctic  circle.  Governor 
Riggs  suggests  that  airplanes  be  put  on 
the  Alaska  route.  Snow  would  not  bother 
them  particularly,  since  they  can  soar 
above  it,  and  in  addition  to  giving  Alaska 
its  mail  regularly  winter  and  summer, 
they  would  cut  weeks  off  the  time  needed 
for  delivery  of  terrestial  mail  by  the 
slow  processes  of  steamship  and  dog 
team.  It  is  an  interesting  suggestion 
with  more  than  a  grain  of  practicality. 
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Vanguard  0/ fleet  0/38  Liberty  Trucks 
passing  through  Oakviftr,  Delaware 
County,  lnd.t  in  August,  1918,  over 
Tar  via  -Road  built  in  iq/6.    Note  per- 


should  have 


Every  community 
roads  like  these— 


HERE  is  the  story  of  how  Dela- 
ware County,  Indiana,  got 
good  roads,  as  told  by  the  County 
Surveyor.  Everyone  interested  in 
good  roads  should  read  it. 

"Our  first  Tarvia  road  was  built  in  1914. 
Between  1914  and  1918  we  constructed 
sixteen  streets  and  roads,  with  a  total  area 
of  about  2,880,000  square  feet. 

"Some  of  these  are  main  streets  in  the 
city  of  Muncie,  others  are  main  roads  sub- 
ject to  heavy  traffic,  while  others  replaced 
low-lying  gravel  roads  that  used  to  wash- 
out at  every  overflow  of  the  river. 

'"''Every  Tarvia  road  and  street  in 
Delazvare  County  has  given  uniform 


satisfaction.  No  repairs  have  been 
necessary. 

"Our  so-called  'hard'  roads,  built  of  brick 
or  concrete  are  often  claimed  as  permanent 
construction,  but  we  have  in  this  county 
brick  roads  and  streets  built  less  than  a 
decade  ago  that  are  almost  impassable  and 
must  soon  be  rebuilt.  New  material  will  be 
required  because  the  old  brick  cannot  be 
used  again. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Tarvia  road 
wears,  a  little  stone  is  added,  Tarvia  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  road  is  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  new. 

"With  proper  maintenance,  our  Tarvia 
roads  will  last  ten  to  twenty  years.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  will  be  small  and  the 
entire  road  can  be  rebuilt  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  a  brick  pavement. 


Preserves  Roads-Prei/ents  Dust 


"Considering  the  various  types  of  road 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  one 
does  not  need  to  be  skilled  in  higher  math- 
ematics to  arrive  at  the  correct  answer." 
(Signed)  S.  Horace  Weber,  County  Surveyor 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation 
for  use  in  constructing  new  macadam 
roads  or  repairing  old  ones.  It  rein- 
forces the  road  surface  and  makes  it 
not  only  mudless  and  dustless,  but 
also  water-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
automobile-proof.  A  few  Tarvia 
Roads  in  any  community  will  add 
to  property  values  and  reduce  taxes. 

Illustrated  Tarvia  Booklet  free  on 
request. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  tax  payers 
as  well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Com- 
pany has  organized  a  Special  Service  De- 
partment, which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re- 
garding road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes, 
this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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ALIEN  ENEMIES  in 
the  PANTR  Y 

BY  JOHN  J.  SCHOONHOVEN,  M.J. 


Confused  flour  beetle:  a,  beetle:  b,  larva:  c,  pupa- 
enlarged  (after  Chittenden) 


ti 


VO  THE  student  of  nature  no 
phenomenon  in  the  animal  king- 
dom is  more  interesting  than  the 
interdependence  of  one  form  of 
life  upon  another.  Every  living  crea- 
ture depends  for  its  continuance  upon 
some  other  living 
organism.  Old 
Mother  Nature, 
with  true  par- 
ental solicitude, 
endeavors  to 
maintain  this 
relation — t  h  i  s 
balance  and 
equilibrium.  She 
would  succeed  if 
left  to  herself,  but 
man,  like  a  way- 
ward child,  re- 
sists her  author- 
ity, becomes  a 
rebel  and  a  rene- 
gade in  her  kingdom,  and  thus  brings  upon 
himself  inevitable  penalties.  His  so-called 
civilization  subverting  inexorable  laws,  has 
brought  in  its  train  many  penalties  and  diseases, 
direct  punishment  for  the  interference  of  the 
will  of  man  with  the  balance  of  nature. 

In  studying  any  phase  of  nature  and  the  oper- 
ation of  her  laws  in  the  life  history  of  her  crea- 
tures, we  see  the  effects  produced  by  the  per- 
sistent effort  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  reestab- 
lish her  equilibrium  disturbed  by  rebellious  man. 


Red-legged  ham  beetle:  a,  larval 
b,  head:  c,  adult  beetle — enlarged 
(after  Chittenden).  At  right  above, 
dark  meal  worm.  Size  marks  of  all 
insects  illustrated  do  not  apply,  as 
photographs  have  been  reduced 


Yellow  meal- 
worm: a,  larva; 
b,  pupa;  c, 
female  beetle;  d, 
egg  with  case:  e, 
antenna  (after 
Chittenden) 


Cheese,  ham, 
and  (lour  mites: 
a,  female;  b, 
male — both  are 
greatly  en- 
larged (after 
Canestrini) 


A  notable  instance  is  the  relation  of  the  insects 
to  human  beings.  Here  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
artificial,  complicated  habits  of  living  instituted 
by  the  will  and  caprice  of  men.  Every  one  has 
heard  much  of  the  relation  of  insects  to  health  and 
agriculture,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  a 
much  broader  influence  upon  human  welfare. 
The  days  of  war  and  devastation  upon  land  and 
sea  created  new  and  serious  problems  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  destruction 


Cheese  skipper:  a,  larva;  b,  puparium;  c,  pupa;d, 
male  fly;  e,  female — all  enlarged  (after  Chittenden) 


and  waste  caused  by  the  minute  insects 
of  the  larder  became  factors  in  economics 
of  international  importance. 

Side  by  side  with  man  these  tiny 
creatures  dwell  in  the  same  habitation 
but  not  in  amity, 
peace,  or  even 
mutual  tolera- 
tion. The  human 
species  is,  as  it 
were,  on  the  fir- 
ing line  and  must 
wage  war  con- 
tinually upon 
these  minute  and 
often  invisible 
enemies.  Nature 
originally  in- 
tended that  these 
insects  should 
fulfill  a  benefic- 
ent purpose, 
For  instance,  the 
much  dreaded  and  despised  household  insects 
that  prey  upon  the  larder  were  meant  to  do  a 
necessary  task,  breaking  down  useless,  dying  an- 
imal and  vegetable  materials  and  reducing  them 
to  their  original  compounds.  Man,  no  longer  a 
savage,  lays  in  a  store  of  provisions  against  a 
time  of  need.  The  insects,  having  no  knowledge  ol 
sociology  and  not  realizing  the  new  order  de- 
creed, continue  in  their  own  work,  preying  upon 
the  well  stored  larder.  Though  they  are  quite 
capable  of  providing  for  themselves  out  of  doors, 


BONWIT  TELLER.  &,C 


(Specialty (SAofr Qn^tnaHonA 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38T"STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Feature  in  their  Department 
for  Sports  Apparel 

TENNIS  SKIRTS 
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These  skirts  are  designed  in 
exact  accord  with  the  require- 
ments for  tennis  —  of  linen 
and   English  cricket  cloth. 

Other  sports  models  especially 
designed  for  specific  occasions. 
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jlSuimu,  (DorningKoom- 
at  the  r)ampton  Shops 


SUCH  an  interior  with  its  French 
casement  windows  overlooking 
a  vista  of  formal  gardens,  suggests 
one  of  those  delightful  homes  de- 
signed by  the  Brothers  Adam  and 
often  a  harmonious  setting  for 
the  delicately  graceful  furniture  of 
the  late  Louis  Seize  time. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops  you  will 
find  such  furniture  of  distinction  as 
this.  The  oval  table  with  its  dec- 
orated frieze,  the  oval-backed,  caned 
chairs  in  ribbon-and-reed  carving 
and  the  low,  bow-fronted  commode, 
all  in  subdued  tones  of  parchment 
and  green,  give  to  this  room  an  en- 
during charm  which  can  be  attained 
with  such  discriminating  knowledge 
of  subtle  details,  as  the  Hampton 
Decorators  make  of  avail  to  you. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
1ME  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


ONE  OF  THE  CHARMING   LITTLE  OLD  SILVER  TEAPOTS 
FOR  WHICH  THB  ENGLISH  SILVERSMITHS  WERE  FAMOUS. 
THIS  ONE  WAS  MADE  BY  THOMAS  WHIPHAM  AND  CHARLES 
WRIGHT  IN  LONDON  IN  1768. 

@  ®  m  0 

THESE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  THE  TEAPOT 

ENGLISH 

SILVER  —  authentic 
and  rare  pieces — from 
the  time  of  Queen 

Anne  and  the  Georges,  sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago galleries  at  London 
prices,  being  free  of  duty.  Also 
superb  REPRODUCTIONS  of 
Sugar  Castors,  Cake  Baskets, 
Coffee  Urns,  Coffee  Pots,  Sauce 
Boats,  Candelabra,  Vegetable 
Dishes,  Platters,  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services— all  London-made.  The  House 
makes  Table  Silver  of  exclusive  pat- 
terns—always ready  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 


All  goods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Meal  snout-moth:  a.  adult; 
b,  larva;  c,  pupa  in  cocoon — 
enlarged  (after  Chittenden) 

Cadelle:  a,  adult  beetle 
with  antenna  above ;  b,  pupa; 
c,  larva — all  enlarged 


when  they  find  in  our  houses  the 
products  upon  which  they  normally 
feed,  they  take  up  their  habitation 
within  our  pantries  and  storerooms. 
When  the  thrifty  housewife  opens 
her  flour  bin,  she  does  not  welcome 
the  sight  of  minute  worms  comfort- 
ably established  in  the  flaky  flour 
or  meal  from  which  she  hoped  to 
make  her  morning  muffins.  It  does 
not  interest  or  comfort  her  to 
know  that    this  small    worm  was 

christened  by  Linnaeus  way  back  in  1761  with  the  pleasant  sounding 
name  of  Tenebrio  molitor,  meaning  miller  that  shuns  the  light.  She 
is  frankly  annoyed  and  disgusted  with  the  yellow  meal  worm  whose  coming 
destroys  her  peace  of  mind.  Curiously  ubiquitous  and  persistently  active 
are  the  various  species  of  Tenebrio.  One  colony  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  a  pin  cushion  stuffed  with  "shorts."  A 
perverse  fate  placed  this  pin  cushion  in  a  hotel  bedroom  that  soon 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  from  the  noise  of  these  beetles, 
which  had  matured  and  were  seeking  egress  from  their  unwelcome 
confinement. 

The  life  history  of  these  pestiferous  little  scavengers  is  similar  in 
all  species.  The  larval  stage  is  a  whitish  or  yellowish  grub  from  which 
the  pupa  develops.  After  a  period  of  time  varying  with  the  species  from 
twenty-four  days  to  two  months,  the  minute  adult  beetle  emerges.  His 
average  length  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  but  he  makes  up  in  energy, 
appetite,  and  numbers  whatever  his  handicap  of  bulk. 

'  I  *HESE  small  household  pests  on  the  whole  like  a  varied  dietary  and 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  of  our  choice  food  stuffs.  Nevertheless 
certain  species  have  special  preferences.  The  confused  flour  beetle, 
for  instance,  belies  his  name  by  picking  out  with  perfect  discrimination  his 
favorite  grains  and  condiments,  and  may  be  found  blissfully  taking  his 
ease  in  the  ginger  jar,  enjoying  our  cayenne  pepper  and  baking  powder,  or 
by  chance,  he  finds  his  pleasure  in  a  bit  of  slippery  elm;  and  for  pre- 
pared cereals,  he  and  his  first  cousin  the  broad-horned  beetle  seem  to 
have  an  insatiable  appetite.  I  he  saw-toothed  grain  beetle  and  the 
cadelle  are  almost  omniverous,  and  as  one  might  infer  from  the  name 
of  the  first,  they  are  somewhat  aggressive  and  do  not  hesitate  to  devour 
small  insect  invaders  who  chance  to  cross  their  path,  and  on  occasion  attack 
man  himself.  So  strong  is  the  vitality  of  some  of  these  minute  creatures 
that  the  cadelle,  for  instance,  is  known  to  have  tunneled  a  pathway  un- 
scathed through  a  package  of  hellebore,  the  supposed  infallible 
insecticide. 

Even  the  vices  of  civilization  are  to  be  found  among  these  tiny  ubiqui- 
tous hosts,  for  some  of  them  become  addicted  to  the  drug  and  tobacco 
habit.  We  have  two  species  known  respectively  as  the  "drugstore"  and 
the  "cigarette" 
beetle.  1  hese  in- 
sects of  dissolute 
habits,  low  tastes, 
and  strong  constitu- 
tions have  an  an- 
cient and  dishonor- 
able record,  having 
been  discovered  in 
their  nefarious 
practices  by  Lin- 
naeus in  1766.  The 
habits  and  life 
history  of  these 
two  enemies  of 
the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  world 
and  its  food  supply 
are  similar.  Both 
may  be  said  to  wage 
a  sort  of  trench 
warfare  upon  the 
possessions  of  men, 
tunneling  through 
books,  tin-foil,  and 


Fruit  or  vin- 
egar fly  show- 
ing structure 
and  larva — -en- 
larged 


Larder  beetle:  a,  larva ;b,  pupa;c,  adult  beetle 
—  all  enlarged  (after  Chittenden) 


Broad-  homed 
flour  beetle:  male 
beetle  —enlarged 
(after  Chitten- 
den) 


a      i  VI  V 

b  c 


At  left,  saw-toothed  grain  beetle:  a,  beetle;  b,  pupa:  c.  larva;  d,  antenna  of  larva.    At  right, 
Indian-meal  moth:  a,  moth;  b,  chrysalis;  c,  caterpillar;  all  enlarged  (after  Chittenden) 
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FLOOR  VARNISH 

MADE  /N  E/GHT  COLORS 


lor  Furniture*  cmd^feodworlc  W<?ll  as 


THE  next  time  your  fingers  itch  for  a  brush,  to 
do  a  bit  of  furniture  or  other  odd  job,  go  to  your 
paint  or  hardware  dealer  and  get  a  can  of  "61" 
Floor  Varnish.    Then  you'll  do  a  job,  at  small  ex- 
pense, which  won't  have  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  beautiful,  semi-transparent  wood-stain  colors  which 
stain  and  varnish  in  one  operation  are  all  waterproof.  But 
what  is  more  important,  they  are  tough,  elastic and  wear-resist- 
ing. That  characteristic,  resistance  to  wuear,  not  found  in 
common  varnishes  and  finishes,  is  built  into  "61"  from  the  very 
importation  of  choice  raw  materials  to  the  final  aging  and  color 
incorporation.    That's  why  you  can  "test  it  with  a  hammer. " 


Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."  Try  the  hammer  test.  You  may  dent 
the  wood,  but  the  varnish  won't  crack.  It  is  made  to  resist 
wear.    "61"  will  last;  that  you  can  depend  on. 

The  "Hammer  Test"  demonstrates  the  extraordinary  tough- 
ness and  durability  of  "61"  and  its  fitness  as  an  ideal  finish 
for  all  household  purposes. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a  good  painter.  He 
knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  Vamishes,  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by  painters,  specified  by 
architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  &  Lambert  Famish  fails  to 
give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 


Vitralite 

jfiong-lifeWHITE  enamel 
Mr.  Statler/foowj- 
quality.  That  is 
why  he  uses  Vitra- 
lite,  the  Long-Life 
White  Lnamel  in 
his  four  big  hotels. 
Vitralite  will  give 
you  equal  service 
and  satisfaction. 


Test  ft  W/'th  affammer- 


mm 


Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.  113  Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada  address   57  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


Dent  the  Woo.cf^, 
but  the  l/drnjsh 
Wont  Crack  - 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  \£\RNUHES 
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IT'S  time  to  spruce  up!    And  it  is 
well  to  let  the  Bay  Stater  take  a 
hand  in  the  sprucing. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coat- 
ing is  for  houses  of  brick,  concrete 
and  stucco.  It  transforms  a  dreary  i 
house  into  a  cheery  home — for 
all  time. 

"Bay  State"  works  itself  right  into  the  wall's  pores  and 
lodges  there  for  life.  It  gives  your  walls  a  clear,  bright 
color — and  seals  bad  weather  out. 

Bay  State  Coating  is  made  in  white  and  a  variety  of  tints 
which  give  you  ample  opportunity  to  harmonize  your  home 
with  its  surroundings. 

Our  book  No.  1  shows  you  some  transformed  homes — 
and  a  sample  of  the  tint  you  prefer  will  show  you  the 
"transformer."  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  the  Book 
and  sample. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  is  the  first  aid 
treatment  to  walls  that  crack.  It  is  easily  applied  and  not 
detectable. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
nnCTflM    TVvTAGC?  New  York  Office:  Architects' Building 

EtuaiUiN,  Philadelphia  Office.  1524  Chestnut  St., 

BAY  STATE 

BRICK  AND   CEMENT  COATING 


GLADIOLUS 

Bulbs  of  largest  size  and  finest  mixture  $5.00  per 
hundred,  75c.  a  dozen  postpaid. 

T.  A.  BOLMER,  G.  S.      Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 


Allen's  Water  Gardens 

1020  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Largest  Growers  of  Water  Lilies  in  the  West.  Spe- 
cial offer  for  your  Water  Garden:  Three  beautiful 
Hardy  Water  Lilies;  Yellow,  White  and  Fink,  #2.00. 
Miscellaneous  Aquatics;    Aquarium  Plants — Gold  Fish 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

is  a  good  story  of  the  fight  for  a  piece  of 
redwood  timber  as  big  as  Rhode  Island.  The 
outcome  depends  very  much  on  the  extra- 
ordinary attitude  of  a  charming  girl  with  a 
will  of  her  own. 

One  man  after  reading  it  bought  seven 
copies  to  give  away.    Net,  $1.50. 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
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SPRING  CLEANING  IN  THE  BEE- 
HIVE 

HUNDREDS  of  bee  keepers — one  cannot 
call  them  apiarists — give  no  attention 
whatever  to  their  charges,  never  even 
going  near  them  except  when  they 
want  to  take  the  honey.  This  is  no  mere  theory 
of  mine,  for  I  have  known  places  where  the 
combs  were  more  than  five  years  old,  and  had 
never  been  out  of  the  hive  all  that  time,  where 
the  quilts  were  dirty  and  moldy,  and,  in  one  case, 
even  the  sections  racks  had  never  been  taken  off. 
When  the  season  opens,  the  owner  simply  puts 
in — anyhow — a  few  starters  and  gets  them  out" 
as  best  he  can  when  they  are  full.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  a  number  of  serious  apiarists 
should  complain  bitterly  of  all  the  diseases  to 
which  bees  are  subject?  They  are  weak,  and 
therefore  an  easy  prey  to  robber  bees  who  are 
thus  continually  spreading  infection  and  defying, 
to  a  most  disheartening  degree,  the  best 
efforts  of  even  the  most  careful  bee  keepers. 

Possibly,  in  many  cases,  this  evil  arises  from 
fear  of  stings.  A  person  starts  to  bee  keeping 
one  spring,  secures  a  crop  of  honey,  and,  in  the 
autumn,  owing  to  injudicious  manipulation,  gets 
badly  stung.  Henceforward  he  leaves  the  hives 
severely  alone.  A  little  more  knowledge  and  a 
little  more  courage  would  put  the  matter  right. 
If  it  does  not,  such  a  person — I  say  it  most  em- 
phatically— should  give  up  bee  keeping  straight 
away,  for  unless  bees  are  given  regular  and  proper 
attention,  not  only  will  they  be  disappointing  in 
the  matter  of  profits,  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  w  ill 
contract  one  or  another  of  the  deadly  and  difficult 
diseases.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  an 
advocate  of  constant  interference  with  hives. 
I  he  less  bees  are  disturbed  the  better,  but  it 
should  be  made  an  invariable  rule  that  every 
colony  is  thoroughly  examined  once  a  year.  The 
best  time  at  which  to  do  this  is  in  the  early  spring. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bees  are  at  that  time  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  the  combs  are 
therefore  more  easily  examined.  At  the  same 
time  the  colony  is  given  a  decided  impetus  if  the 
hive  is  well  cleaned  and,  where  necessary,  given 
fresh  work  in  the  way  of  comb  construction.  Col- 
onies that  are  thus  well  attended  to  in  the  spring 
are  sure  to  show  better  results  than  those  which 
are  allowed  to  go  their  own  way  until  the  honey 
flow  arrives. 

'  I  ''HERE  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  time  at  which  to  perform  the  op- 
erations of  spring  cleaning.  Some  advocate 
early  treatment,  others  say  it  should  be  deferred 
till  spring  is  well  advanced.  It  depends  largely 
on  the  locality.  In  cold,  bleak  situations  it 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  do  the  work  before 
May  or  June,  as  a  general  rule.  The  risk  to  be 
guarded  against  is  the  possibility  of  the  queen 
being  bailed.  1  his  only  occurs  when  hives  are 
manipulated  in  bad  weather,  or  manipulated 
roughly,  and  can  easily  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  reasonable  care. 

A  day  bright  and  sunny,  if  possible,  and 
above  all,  calm,  should  be  chosen.  Before  com- 
mencing operations,  a  new  hive  should  be  pro- 
cured if  one  has  not  a  spare  one  on  hand.  In  any 
case,  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  ever  con- 
tained diseased  bees,  it  should  be  disinfected  by 
being  scorched  inside  with  a  painter's  lamp; 
otherwise,  it  should  be  well  washed  in  a  strong 
disinfectant  solution  and  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly in  the  open  air.  Now  the  hive  which  is 
to  be  attended  to  should  be  moved  to  one  side, 
and  the  new,  clean  hive  put  into  its  place  and 
carefully  leveled  up.  I  he  old  hive  should  now 
be  opened  and  the  quilts  carefully  peeled  up,  so 
as  to  expose  only  one  or  two  frames.  If  this  is 
done  carefully,  there  is  no  need  to  smoke  the  bees 
at  present.  With  a  broa'd  chisel,  or  one  of  those 
triangular  scrapers  which  painters  use,  thor- 
oughly scrape  off  all  the  pieces  of  comb  built  at 
the  top  of  the  frames,  taking  especial  care  to  re- 
move any  of  the  white,  fluffy  cocoons  of  the  wax 
moth,  which  are  frequently  built  there.  This 
pest  increases  very  rapidly,  and  assists,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  weaken  stocks  which  are  left 
unattended.  1  herefore,  not  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  escape.  When  all  the  tops  of  the  frames 
ha\e  been  cleaned,  those  finished  being  covered 
up  while  the  others  are  being  done,  the  quilts 
should  be  removed  entirely.  If  the  bees  seem  at 
all  truculent,  a  little  warm  syrup  should  be 


HARRISON  MEMORIALS 


The  translation  of  your  own  taste  and  desires  into  a  memorial  or  mausoleum 
requires  a  sympathetic  understanding  which  can  come  only  with  years 
of  experience. 

The  Harrison  Granite  Company  offers  you  a  personal  service  made 
valuable  by  74  years  of  artistic  and  constructional  success. 

Write  for  Booklet  4 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO. 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  r  - 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
Works:    Barre,  Vt. 
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Silent,  tireless,  automatic— ISKO  manufactures  cold 

Day  and  night  this  sleepless  monitor  stands  chill  vigil 
over  human  health— for  its  breath  is  cold  and  dry  and 
pure  as  polar  air. 

Isko  converts  the  family  ice  box  into  a  miniature  cold 
storage  plant.  It  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the  ice  box, 
beside  it  on  the  floor,  in  an  adjoining  room  or  in  the 
basement — the  result  is  the  same,  perfect  refrigeration, 
dry,  constant,  economical. 

Two  moving  parts  that  revolve  in  oil;  that  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  Isko. 

A  thermostat  regulates  the  temperature,  turning  the  mo- 
tor on  and  off  automatically;  that  is  the  vigilance  of  Isko. 

Both  oil  and  refrigerant  are  permanently  sealed  in  the 
machine.  The  user  need  not  bother  about  them;  that  is 
the  self-reliance  of  Isko. 

Vegetables  entrusted  to  Isko  stay  garden-crisp.  Isko 
keeps  milk  and  butter  fresh  and  sweet.  Isko  supplies 
cubes  of  pure  ice  for  table  use.  And  all  electrically, 
without  the  iceman  and  his  tongs,  without  ammonia 
and  its  dangers. 

Isko  is  as  necessary  to  the  modern  household  as  the 
telephone — as  unfailing  in  its  service. 

Isko  is  also  made  in  larger  sizes  for  use  in  large  homes, 
country  estates,  clubs,  and  commercial  establishments. 

The  ISKO  Company,  hi  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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oes  your  laundry  use 

MecrSofiWdW? 


BWNE  TANK 


Secrional  View  oP 
T^efinire  Wafer  Softener^ 


A  FTER  a  tubbing  or  two  —  do  your  laundered 
/\  pieces  take  on  an  unsightly  yellow  cast 
A  \.  and  show  surprising  wear  and  tear  ? 
It's  the  soap  curd  and  the  severe  rubbing,  unavoid- 
able when  HARD  water  is  used. 
Perfect  soft  water  is  now  within  the  reach  of  every 
user.  In  the  rugged  Black  Hills  country  of  South 
Dakota  there  was  found  a  most  unusual  mineral. 
When  placed  in  water,  it  collects  the  elements 
which  cause  hardness  and  gives  off  softening  prop- 
erties in  exchange.  A  natural  water  softener,  as 
old  as  the  hills  —  this  mineral,  Refinite,  needed 
only  man's  ingenuity  to  make  it  practical. 


EFIN1TE 

RiYAlOf  lilt  ClOUPS, 


The  Refinite  Water  Softener  is  the  only  one  using 
the  natural  Refinite  mineral.  It  is  a  simple  filter 
system  —  no  technical  knowledge  required  to  operate 
it.  Quickly  installed  —  occupies  very  little  space 
—  100c "0  efficient.  //  softens  water  perfectly,  in  any 
quantity  desired  and  at  the  lowest  cost  of  operation. 
Refinite  systems  are  now  used  and  approved  by 
laundries,  textile  mills,  steam  power  plants  (to 
prevent  boiler  scale),  hospitals,  hotels  and  private 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There's  a  Refinite  user  near  you.    Write  for  his, 
name  and  full  information.    Any  district  office,  or 

THE  REFINITE  COMPANY,  Refinite  BMg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK,  9th  Floor  Yale  &  Towne  Bldg. 
CINCINNATI,  412  Traction  Bid?. 
LOS  ANGELES,  303  Story  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  611  Grand  Ave.  Temple 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  524  Newhouse  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  1620  Conway  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  737  Call  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  502  Plymouth  Bldg. 
TORONTO,  23  Scott  Street 
PUEBLO,  Thatcher  Bldg. 


T 


Rudyard 
Kipling 


is  a  passionate  Ally. 
Read  his  great  poem, 
"France,"  in  "France  at 
War,"  a  book  about  England's  auxil- 
iary fleet.  This  volume  should  not 
be  confused  with  Kipling's  new 
book  of  poems,  his  first  in  sixteen 
years. 

Doublcday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  Yor\ 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


U^TOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
^"ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


poured  between  the  combs,  and  a  few  puffs  of 
smoke  blown  in.  The  syrup  will  keep  them 
busy  and  amiable. 

'  I  'HE  dummy  should  first  be  carefully  removed 
and  examined  for  wax  moth.  Then,  one 
by  one,  the  frames  should  be  taken  out  and 
carefully  examined  On  both  sides.  Any  that  are 
crooked  or  that  contain  moldy  pollen  should  be 
removed  altogether.  The  outside  ones,  being 
usually  empty  at  this  time,  are  not  needed  in  any 
case,  and  if  there  are,  say,  four  empty  ones,  two 
should  be  taken  away,  at  least  temporarily. 
As  one  approaches  near  the  centre,  the  combs 
will  be  found  to  have  sealed  honey  in  them.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  this,  the  cappings  of  several 
should  be  bruised  to  stimulate  the  bees  to  activ- 
ity. These  combs  require  particular  attention, 
for  if  there  is  foul  brood  in  the  hive,  it  can  gener- 
ally be  noticed  even  by  the  most  inexperienced. 
In  that  case,  cells  will  be  seen  with  a  brownish 
dried  up  scale  at  the  bottom,  the  remains  of  the 
dead  larva.  Others,  perhaps,  have  sunken- 
looking  cappings  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  When 
opened,  they  also  contain  the  dried  up  remains 
of  brood.  Any  combs  with  these  signs  in  should 
be  melted  down  without  hesitation,  for  they  con- 
tain the  germs  of  the  disease  in  large  quantities. 
In  the  very  centre  combs  there  will  usually  be 
some  young  brood.  These  combs  should  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  hive  long.  A  glance  will  assure 
one  if  they  are  healthy  or  not,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  white,  pearly,  plump  appearance 
of  healthy  brood.  These  combs  must,  of  course, 
be  kept  in  the  same  position  in  the  new  hive. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  leave  any  of  them  on  the 
outside  when  the  weather  is  cold.  If  the  combs 
are  put  in,  one  by  one,  as  they  are  taken  out, 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  mistake  being  made. 

\X7'nEN  all  are  in  the  new  hive,  the  dummy 
"  »  must  be  brought  close  up  to  the  last  one  and 
the  hive  covered  up  at  once.  If  the  quilts  are 
dirty  or  torn,  they  should  be  replaced  by  fresh 
ones.  In  any  case,  they  should  be  examined 
for  cocoons  of  wax  moth,  which  should  be  im- 
mediately destroyed.  When  there  are  no  signs 
of  disease  in  the  hive,  all  that  now  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  cover  everything  down  warmly.  It 
is  far  more  important  that  hives  should  be  warm 
in  spring  than  in  the  winter,  because  brood  rear- 
ing is  in  progress,  and  the  warmer  the  hive  is, 
the  more  the  bees  are  free  to  go  foraging. 

If  the  signs  of  foul  brood,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  noticed,  treatment  should  be  com- 
menced at  once.  I  his  disease  is  quite  easy  to 
cure,  even  in  an  advanced  stage,  providing  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  1  he  treatment  consists  in 
supplying  continually  syrup  medicated  with 
naphthol  beta.  This  medicated  syrup  is  best 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  naphthol  beta 
in  six  ounces  of  pure  spirit  (methylated  will  do 
if  rectified  spirit  is  not  obtainable).  One  table- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  should  be  stirred  into 
every  ten  pounds  of  sugar  syrup.  It  is  best  to 
boil  the  sugar  in  seven  pints  of  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  to  stir  the  naphthol  solution 
in  while  it  is  still  hot.  1  his  solution  should  be 
given  in  a  graduated  feeding  bottle,  with  about 
two  or  three  holes  open.  1  he  bottle  must  be 
well  wrapped  up  after  it  is  placed  on  the  hive. 
Foul  brood  can  be  cured  in  about  three  weeks  by 
this  method,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  continue  the 
treatment  right  through  the  spring,  until,  in  fact, 
the  colony  has  become  strong  and  the  honey  flow 
is  about  to  commence.  1  he  old  hive  will  require 
thorough  disinfection,  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  it  can  be  used  for  the  next  colony  to  be 
cleaned. 


TN  THE  early  spring  bees  use  a  very  large 
*■  quantity  of  water.  In  a  dry  spring  they 
may  be  seen  going  in  crowds  to  pools  or  streams, 
and  as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  disease  is  very 
largely  propagated  by  this  means,  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  provide  a  drinking  place  which  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  safe.  Such  a  drinking  place 
may  be  made  by  procuring  a  cask  and  boring  a 
small  hole  near  the  bottom,  so  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  drips  from  it  at  a  time.  This 
cask  should  be  supported  on  a  brick,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  water  drips  on  to  a  sloping  board, 
which  is  thus  kept  continually  moist.  A  little 
salt  dissolved  in  the  water  is  very  beneficial. 

In  districts  where  there  are  jot  plenty  of 
hazels  and  willows  bees  find  it  difficult  sometimes 
to  procure  sufficient  pollen,  and  in  such  cases  an 
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IT  is  comparatively  easy  to  build 
refrigerators  that  are  convenient 
and  good  looking.    It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  produce  refriger- 
ators that  have  true  quality  inbuilt 
in  them. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  McCray 
Refrigerators  have  been  built  on  the 
true  quality  basis.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  owners  are  proof  that 
McCray  Refrigerators  combine  con- 
venience and  design  with  sound 
principles  of  construction  —  that 
first  class  materials  and  workman- 
ship enter  into  the  McCray. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

are  so  made  that  there  is  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  cold  dry  air,  due  to  the  Patented 
Cooling  System.  By  this  means  McCray 
Refrigerators  are  kept  dry  and  sweet  and 
foods  stay  fresh  and  wholesome. 
McCray  Opal  Glass  Refrigerators  are  lined 
with  nearly  one  half  inch  thick  snow 
white  opal  glass,  which  is  stain  and  acid 
proof — and  easy  to  clean. 
Another  strong  McCray  Feature  is  outside 
icing.  Any  McCray  Refrigerator  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  icing  from  the  side  or  rear  porch. 

"Refrigerators  for  All  Purposes" 
McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

5922  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


The  New  McCray  Catalog  Is  Ready 

t-et  us  send  you  Catalog  showing  Opal  Class,  White 
Enameled  and  Wood  Lined  Refrigerators. 
No.  94  for  Residences         No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 
No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 
No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Quality  Utility  and  Value 


TheTii  fany  Blue  Book  gives  prices 


Fifth  Avenue  &37t-h  Street 
New  York 


Kipling 


is  supremely  the  soldier's  poet, 
the  man-of-action's  writer.  A 
single  copy  of  his  book  "The  Eyes  of 
Asia"  will  make  a  whole  company  happy. 
At  all  bookstores. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  Yor\ 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreen-;.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants,  Vines.  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Booklet  on  "Home  Grounds" 

The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  Inc: 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


J 


"  The  Soul  of  the  Tommy 
shines  forth  in — 


Gentlemen  at  Arms 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net  ($1.50)    By  "Centurion" 


Have  a  distinctive  tvpe  of  construction  which  permits  of  great  strength  with- 
out the  necessity  of  heavy  shadow-casting  supports,  and  lends  itself  to  the 
graceful  curves  and  sweeping  lines  so  necessary  to  architectural  beauty. 
Let  our  experts  help  you  plan  your  Greenhouse.   We  will  submit  plans  and 
estimates  without  charge  or  obligation. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

426  King's  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.       10  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 
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Heating  comfort  depends  on  more 
than  a  good  boiler  and  radiators 


Dunham 
Radiator  Trap 


The  best  of  boilers  cannot  force 
steam  through  radiators  choked  up 
with  water  and  air.  The  steam 
must  circulate  freely  to  give  up  its 
heat.  The  boiler,  radiators,  piping 
and  the  device  for  removing  the  air 
and  water  must  bear  the  proper  re- 
lation to  each  other.  These  facts 
hold  as  true  for  the  home  as  for  the 
factory  and  office  building. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  be- 
hind every  recommendation  of  the 
Dunham  Heating  Service — a  practi- 
cal service  that  is  at  the  command 
of  all  who  desire  maximum  heating 
Comfort  per  ton  of  coal.  This  Service 
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Dunham 
Packless  Radiator  Valve 


gives  a  good  boiler  a  chance  to  do  its 
work  by  automatically  freeing  the 
radiators  from  air  and  water.  It 
does  this  by  properly  designing  the 
entire  system  and  by  placing  on  each 
radiator  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — a 
device  that  has  been  recommended 
by  leading  architects  for  fifteen  years. 

In  a  Dunhamized  System  the  radi- 
ators are  noiseless,  leakless  and  as 
hot  as  you  want  them.  The  steam 
flows  into  the  radiator  through  the 
Dunham  Packless  Radiator  Valve 
which  is  installed  at  the  top.  You 
don't  have  to  stoop  to  turn  on  the 
heat.    It  cannot  leak. 


Inspection  that  guarantees  continued  satisfaction  for 
every  installation  is  another  good  feature  of  Dunham 
Heating  Service.  Write  for  all  the  interesting  details. 

Dunham 

■Cheating  service 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


„  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

ractories:  ™  _  ', 

Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  Cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


J^oisy,  fialfhot  radiators  waste  fieat. 
yfeysdould  be  DUNHAMIZED 


^Ierolu: 


P/ORGHiSHADES 


How  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  porch 

T  I  c;in  be  made  the  favoriti 
*■  gathering  place  for  all  the 
family — a  delightful  Outdoor  room — if 
it  is  made  cozy  ami  attractive  by 
proper  use  of  Porch  Shades.  Our  free 
"Hook  of  Porches" telli  you  how  to  do 
ir,  shows  you  how  others  have  beauti- 
fied porches  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  with 
Aerolux  Porch  Shades. 

"I  his  book  explains,  too,  why  Aetolux 
Porch  Shades  give  you  greater  com- 
fort and  longer  wear  than  ordinary 
shades. 

Write  for  this  book — you  will  find  it 
interesting  and  you  will  not  be 
obligated  in  any  way. 

The  Aeroshade  Company 
951  Oakland  Ave., 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


A    DAUGHTER    OF   THE  LAND 

By  Gene  Slratton-Porter 
A  real  (lesh-aiid-hlood  story  of  American  womanhood 
Net,  $1.50  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
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Quicker,  Better 
Cooking  with  the 
Duplex-Alcazar 

The  Duplex-Alcazar 
is  the  original  two 
ranges  in  one.  It  burns 
gaB  and  coal  or  wood 
singly  or  together  and 
can  be  changed  for  UBe  with  either  fuel  instantly. 
It  makes  your  cooking  quicker  and  more  efficient  be- 
cause it  giveB  perfect  heat  control. 

Enough  types  and  styles  to  fit  every  need.  Sec  it  at  your 
dealer's  or  write  for  our  literature. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  COMPANY 

411  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


TDVPLEX  ALCAZAR 

TWO    RANGES    IN  ONE 


artificial  supply  should  be  given.  A  box,  sup- 
ported on  legs  to  keep  it  from  getting  damp, 
should  be  provided  with  a  roof,  and  in  this  some 
chopped  hay  should  be  placed  and  sprinkled  with 
fine  pea  flour.  An  old  section,  smelling  strongly 
of  propolis,  will  tempt  the  bees  to  go  to  the  box, 
and  they  will  continue  to  use  the  supply  until 
they  can  get  plenty  from  the  plants,  when  they 
will  cease  to  use  it. 

I  mentioned  that  there  was  some  risk  of  the 
queen  being  balled  during  these  operations  in  the 
early  spring.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
some  races  of  bees  to  do  this  unaccountable  in- 
jury to  themselves.  Exactly  what  happens  is 
that,  during  any  serious  excitement,  a  number  of 
bees  will  cluster  tightly  round  the  queen  in 
a  ball  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  refuse  to  leave 
until  she  is,  in  the  end,  suffocated.  The  ball  may 
be  rolled  about  without  the  bees  letting  go. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  the  insects  re- 
lease the  monarch,  the  simplest  being  to  pour  a 
little  warm  syrup  on  the  ball.  This  will  gener- 
ally have  the  desired  result,  but,  if  not,  the  other 
plan,  which  is  the  most  effective,  is  to  drop  the 
ball  into  a  vessel  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  bees 
have  released  the  queen,  she  must  be  fished  out 
and  put  back  into  the  hive.  If  the  bees  show 
signs  of  attacking  her  again,  she  should  be  caged 
on  the  comb  for  a  few  hours.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  is  to  put  her  in  one  of  the  introducing  cages 
filled  with  candy.  The  bees  eat  this  away  and 
in  time  release  her. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

UNCLE  HENRY  ON  THE  PASSING 
OF  THE  HORSE 

Every  little  while  they  tell  us  that  the  horse  has 

got  to  go, 

First  the  trolley  was  invented  'cause  the  horses 

went  so  slow, 
And  they  told  us  tnat  we  better  not  keep  raisin' 

colts  no  more. 
When  the  street  cars  got  to  toting  what  the  horses 

pulled  before, 
I  thought  it  was  all  over  for  old  Fan  and  Doll 

and  A  'it, 

S'posed  the  horse  was  up  and  done  for,  but  he 
ain't  went  yit. 

When  the  bike  craze  first  got  started,  people  told 

us  right  away 
As  you  probably  remember  that  the  horse  had 

saw  his  day. 

People  put  away  their  buggies  and  went  kitin' 

round  on  wheels, 
There  was  lots  and  lots  of  horses  didn't  even  earn 

their  meals; 

I  used  to  stand  and  watch  'em  with  their  bloom- 
ers as  they'd  flit, 

And  I  thought  the  horse  was  goin,'  but  he  ain't 
went  yit. 

Then  they  got  the  horseless  carriage  and  they  said 

the  horse  was  done, 
And  the  story's  been  repeated  twenty  times  by 

Edison. 

Every  time  he  gets  another  of  his  batteries  to 

go 

He  comes  whoopin'  out  to  tell  us  that  the  horse 

don't  stand  a  show. 
And  you'd  think  to  see  these  chauffeurs,  as  they 

go  a  chauffin'  it 
'Twas  good-bye  to  Mr.  Dobbin,  but  he  ain't 

went  yit. 

When  the  people  git  to  flying  in  the  air  I  s'pose 
they'll  say 

As  we  long  have  been  a  sayin'  that  the  horse  has 
had  his  day, 

And  I  s'pose  that  some  old  feller  just  about  like 

me  will  stand 
Where  it's  safe  and  watch  the  horses  haulin* 

stuff  across  the  land; 
And  he'll  maybe  think  as  I  do  while  the  crows 

above  him  flit, 
Oh — they  say  the  horse  is  done  for,  but  he  ain't 

went  yit. 

—  The  Horseman. 
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"ftrpmttuced  from  an  originat  drmr'rtg  in  ptntrl,  shmrin-  a 
charming  spot  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Oakleigh  Thorne.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  on  this  beautiful  estate  was  entrusted  to  the  proved 
shilt  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons 


Among  prominent  Davey  clients  are: 


J.  R.  DRF.XEL 
HOWARD  E.  COFFIN 
Airs.  C.  II.  MeCORMICK 
Mrs.  H.  McKAY  TWOMBLY 


ALEXIS  .lu  PONT 
H.  I".  SINCLAIR 
HERBERT  V  STRAUS 
Mrs.  W.  A.  M .  It!  RDEN 


TT^  I N  E  old  trees  can  not  be  replaced  at  any  price.  No 
amount  of  money  spent  with  a  lavish  hand  can  place  in  a 
desired  spot  and  in  full  health  and  vigor  a  majestic  monarch  of 
tree  life.  You  can  make  new  lawns,  plant  new  shrubs,  construct 
new  drives,  build  a  new  house.  You  can  even  plant  new  small 
trees — you  can  not  replace  the  old  ones  in  your  lifetime. 


JOIIX  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


The  tree  is  a  living,  breathing  organism,  having  a  real  circu- 
lation, organs  of  assimilation,  power  of  growth,  and  definite 
sexual  processes.  Most  trees  require  some  care — certain  ones 
demand  extensive  treatment.  Neglect  takes  an  astounding 
toll  of  fine  trees  every  year.  For  your  priceless  trees  you  will 
require  Tree  Surgeons  of  unquestioned  skill  and  demonstrated 
stability.  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  will  satisfy  your  highest  expec- 
tation cf  finished  skill  and  honest  service,  just  as  they  have 
thousands  cf  America's  estate  owners.  A  careful  examination 
of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  105  ELM  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices  with  telephoru  connections  in  Xeu-  York, 
Philadelphia    and    Chicago.      Write    nearest  office 

Pprmanent  representatives  located  at  Boston.  Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany,  Pough- 
kiens'ic  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Harrisburg.  Baltimore,  Washington,  Buffalo, 
Pittsbureh  Cleveland  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City. 
Canadian  address-   252  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal. 


DAVEY     TREE  SURGEONS 

_  .     .      ,      "    1       r  ti     n»».  r«<.  F-rnprt  Co     Inc     and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falselti   representing  themselves 

Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  free  Expert  to,  mt.,  u«<         y  y  j       j      y  y 
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"Make  Dreams  'Come  True'" 

"■^  ^7  THEN  the  opportunity  came  to  realize  the  garden 
\  \  I  of  our  dreams,  we  found  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
V  V   know  just  how  to  go  about  it.  Our  lawn  was  to 
be  one  of  beauty  throughout  the  year,  with  positively 
no  barren  period.    In  our  dilemma  we  appealed  to 
MOON'S. 

"If  you  ever  plan  to  re-make  your  garden,  go  to  MOON'S. 
They  have  the  most  wonderful  nursery  stock — acres  and 
acres  of  it.  Just  think,  they  have  been  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  for  forty-seven  years,  and  they  take  such  keen  in- 
terest in  your  particular  problem.  Through  their  sug- 
gestions and  assistance  to  us,  our  dream  garden  has 
become  a  satisfying  reality." 

MOON'S  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  for  Every 
Place  and  Purpose. 

Write  us  your  problem  and  request  our  catalog. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Nurserymen 

Morrisville,  Pennsylvania 

On  Lincoln  Highway — Midway  between  New  York  and.  Philadelphia 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide— and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  as  HOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 
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A  good  type  of  portable  chicken  house  and  run 


CHICKEN  RAISING  SIMPLIFIED 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

THERE  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  free  range  for  growing 
chickens.  Nothing  develops  sturdy  bodies  and  rugged  constitu- 
tions more  than  running  over  flat  fields  of  grass  land  all  day.  If 
you  have  a  piece  of  cultivated  land  you  can  grow  corn  and 
chickens  on  it  at  the  same  time.  After  it  is  well  started  the  chicks  will 
do  no  harm,  and  a  corn  field  makes  an  ideal  location  for  chickens  be- 
cause they  are  protected  from  the  hot  sun  and  are  less  easily  spotted 
by  the  keen  eyes  of  predatory  hawks.  Several  poultry  keepers  say  that 
when  they  have  allowed  their  chickens  to  run  in  the  corn  fields  frbm 
the  very  start  no  damage  has  been  done  except  for  a  few  rows  at  the 
edge  of  the  fields  where  the  chickens  have  eaten  the  sprouting  com. 
Chickens  on  range  will  obtain  a  large  part  of  their  daily  food  in  the  form 
of  bugs  and  worms.  There  is  danger,  though  that  the  owner  will 
overestimate  the  amount  of  food  available.  As  a  rule  twenty  hens 
will  keep  an  acre  of  land  pretty  well  combed  for  insect  life.  This  means 
that  even  when  chickens  run  at  large  they  must  be  fed  a  liberal  grain 
ration.  This  is  done  most  economically  by  the  use  of  hoppers  in  the 
fields.  Mr.  Rodman  Schaff,  a  New  Hampshire  poultry  keeper,  who  is 
noted  for  his  labor-saving  appliances,  has  constructed  hoppers  which 
will  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry  mash  for  a  week  or  more  with  one 
filling.  They  look  like  a  grain  bin  except  that  they  have  sloping  roofs 
and  recessed  feeding  troughs  at  the  bottom,  one  on  each  side.  The 
dry  mash  is  fed  automatically  to  these  troughs  by  means  of  sloping 
boards  inside  the  box.  The  top  extends  several  inches  on  each  side 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  is  covered  with  roofing  paper  to  make  it 
water  tight.  There  are  also  narrow  projections  directly  over  the  feeding 
troughs  to  give  addi- 
tional protection.  This 
hopper  has  proved  its 
value  in  practical  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  SchafFs  chickens 
are  allowed  to  roam 
over  several  acres  and 
the  grass  growth  is  so 
heavy  that  mowing  it 
is  sometimes  necessary. 
I  he  whole  plant  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire  fence 
inside  of  which  are 
electrically  charged 
wires.  In  former  years 
much  loss  was  mi Ili-red 
from  the  depredations 

of  thieves,  but  since  this  fence  was  put  up  no  trouble  of  that  kind 
has  been  experienced.  When  the  chickens  are  very  small  they  are  kept 
in  small  houses  having  wire  runs  attached.  The  combination  of  house 
and  run  can  be  lifted  and  carried  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  four 
rounded  handles.  I  his  arrangement  has  been  found  very  convenient, 
lor  chicks  can  be  kept  upon  fresh  grass  land  all  the  time. 

A  SOMEWHAT  similar  arrangement  was  devised  by  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  some  years  ago,  except  that  no  house 
w  as  used,  a  covered  shelter  at  one  end  of  the  pen  being  considered  suffi- 
cient. I  he  shelter  was  arranged  with  a  double  pitched  roof  to  shed  the 
rain,  and  with  perches  under  it  so  that  the  chickens  could  keep  perfectly 
dry  even  in  a  driving  storm.    With  all  portable  pens  of  this  kind,  it  is 

desirable  to  have  a  feed 
trough  which  can  be 
moved  with  the  pen. 
It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  make  a  trough  the 
ends  of  which  will  rest 
on  the  lower  board 
or  piece  of  scantling 
at  each  side. 

A  kind  of  open  air 
hopper  which  differs 
much  from  the  one  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Schaff  is 
used  on  the  farm  of 
Dimond  Lockwood,  in 
Massachusetts.  It  con- 
sists of  two  large  metal 
hoppers,  such  as  are 
sold  in  the  stores,  and 
a  box-like  frame  on 
legs.  The  metal  hop- 
pers are  placed  back 
to  back  and  the  wood- 
en shelter  set  over  them.  The  chickens  have  free  access  to  the  hoppers, 
but  the  grain  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  the  overhead  structure. 

"\X7TIEN  chickens  of  different  ages  are  allowed  to  run  on  the  same 
*  »  ground  there  is  danger  that  the  older  stock  will  get  a  major  part  of 
the  grain,  crowding  out  the  smaller  birds.  This  condition  may  be 
prevented  by  constructing  feeding  boxes  with  slatted  sides,  the  open- 
ings being  large  enough  to  admit  the  smaller  chicks,  but  small  enough 
to  exclude  those  which  are  larger.  A  similar  plan  is  necessary  for 
watering  chickens  if  ducks  are  allowed  to  run  with  them.  The  ducks  will 
quickly  foul  any  drinking  water  to  which  they  have  access  and  make 
it  unpalatable  for  the  chickens.    One  farmer's  wife  made  use  of  a  rather 

{Continued  on  page  94) 
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With  such  a  device  as  this  it  is  impossible  for  chickens  to  scratch 
feed  out  and  waste  it 
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A  Symbol  of  Service 

Whenever  you  see  the  Paige  name  plate  on  a  passenger  car  or  truck, 
we  want  you  to  remember  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  fair  dealing  and 
honest  manufacturing.  That  car  or  that  truck  is  deserving  of  your 
fullest  confidence.  It  has  satisfied  our  own  exacting  requirements  as  a 
quality  product  and,  because  it  has  not  failed  us,  it  cannot  fail  you. 

In  brief,  we  ask  you  to  place  your  faith  in  the  reputation  of  a  manu- 
facturer— rather  than  a  painted  body  and  four  wheels.  Believe  in  the 
Paige  because  the  nation  believes  in  it.  Buy  it  because  it  is  worthy 
of  your  confidence  and  respect.  On  this  basis  we  very  gladly  assume 
our  full  share  of  the  responsibility. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  Michigan 
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Go  to  the  flowers 
for  the  color  schemes 
of  your  rooms 


THROUGHOUT  all  nature's 
seeming  careless   riot  of 
wild  flower  colorings,  there 
is  never  a  discord. 

Back  of  it  all,  there  is  a  very 
simple  reason. 

Based  on  it,  you  can  have  the 
color  scheme  in  every  one  of 
your  rooms,  a  faithful  reflection 
of  some  wild  flower,  still  all 
rooms  will  be  in  harmony. 

A  Nature  lover  and  color  ex- 
pert pointed  this  fact  out  to  us. 
\\  hereupon  we  promptly  asked 
him   to   take    a  prize-winning 


ten  room  house,  and  suggest 
Hewers,  with  attendant  decora- 
tion schemes  throughout. 

I  his,  he  has  done,  and  it  is 
now  all  made  into  a  rather  won- 
derful hook, charming  in  natural 
colors  and  rich  in  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

Naturally,  such  a  valuable 
book  cannot  be  sent  our  broad- 
cast. Just  as  evidence  of  sincer- 
ity of  purpose,  we  will  gladly 
Send   you   a    copy,  on  receipt  of 

25  cents.  Its  published  price  is 
two  dollars. 


M'LCSWQ BrOthQrS  Company 
Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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New  York 


Jersey  City 


Chicago 


Atlanta 
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Minneapolis 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my  boy  be  made  fit  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddie  boys  are  educated — trained  in  Ixidy,  mind 
and  character — not  merely  schooled.  They  lead  in 
college  and  business  not  only  because  of  what  I  hey 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  me. 

Everj  Peddle  boj  Isfflven  a  comprehensive  phys- 
lefil  examination.  Eyes,  turn,  nose,  throat,  teeth, 
long*,  heart  every  organ  noted  himI  charted. 
Hental  powers  tested  and  developed  h.\  expert 
teachers.  Character  built  and  strengthened  by 
eontaet  with  virile  Christian  men. 

Peddie  Institute  is  endowed,  and  conducted  with- 
out thought  of  profit.  9  miles  from  Princeton.  Mod- 
em dormitories— 60  acre  campus — gymnasium — swim- 
ming pool -baseball  diamond— football  gridiron — 
cinder  track.  Military  training  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Summer  camp.  Ix>wer  School 
for  boys  from  11  to  14  years.  Graduates  enter  all 
colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.     53rd  year. 

Wrrfe  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.  SWF.TLAND,   LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  5-L,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


A  HISTORY  OF 

ITALIAN  FURNITURE 

By  William  M.  Odom 

Authentic,  comprehensive,  and  highly  interesting 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,    2  vols.    $70.00  per  set 


Unsurpassed 
Mineral%ter 


(Continued  from  page  90) 

unique  expedient  to  keep  the  hens  and  ducks 
from  eating  the  special  food  provided  for  the 
chicks.  She  utilized  an  old  spring  bed,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  the  chicks  could  pass 
readily,  but  which  kept  out  the  larger  birds. 

A  simple  way  to  prevent  a  waste  of  grain 
when  chickens  or  hens  are  being  fed  indoors  is 
to  use  a  pan  or  earthenware  feeder,  placing  it 
on  a  platform  around  which  narrow  boards  have 
been  nailed.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  platform 
raised  somewhat  from  the  floor  so  that  litter 
will  not  be  scratched  upon  it,  but  it  should  be 
portable.  It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  follower 
in  the  feed  dish.  This  is  simply  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth  with  a  coarse  mesh,  and  keeps  the  hens 
from  scratching  out  the  grain. 

TN  THE  last  few  years  several  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  small  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  brooder 
house  and  even  of  the  laying  houses.  As  every 
poultry  keeper  knows,  hens  always  have  a  tend- 
ency to  face  the  light  when  scratching,  so  that  the 
litter  is  continually  being  pushed  to  the  back  of 
the  house.  With  windows  in  the  rear  wall  there 
is  less  trouble  of  this  sort.  At  the  same  time 
some  poultry  keepers  feel  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 


Hoppers  like  this  for  field  use.  large  enough  to  hold  a  week's 
supply  of  dry  mash,  are  won  dcrful  labor-savers 

to  have  windows  in  such  a  situation  in  cold 
weather,  especially  when  the  roosts  are  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  I  hese  men  realize  the 
necessity  for  ventilation  and  a  circulation  of  air 
to  keep  the  house  cool,  and  so  make  long  openings 
just  under  the  eaves  which  can  be  closed  with 
shutters  or  else  board  shutters  can  be  placed  over 
the  rear  windows.  There  are  special  reasons  for 
having  light  enter  the  brooder  house  from  two 
sides.  When  darkness  comes  on  the  chickens 
naturally  gravitate  toward  the  light,  with  the 
result  that  they  crowd  together  at  one  side  of 
the  brooder  or  hover  if  there  are  w  indows  only 
in  the  front  wall.  By  having  windows  in  front 
and  back,  the  chicks  form  a  circle  around  the 
hover  and  there  is  less  crowding,  and  consequently 
fewer  losses.  One  prominent  poultryman  uses 
this  arrangement  in  the  house  in  which  his  birds 
spend  the  summer.  He  says  that  the  houses 
are  kept  cool  as  a  result  of  the  improved  circula- 
tion when  the  rear  windows  are  opened,  and 
that  the  chickens  make  more  rapid  growth. 
It  is  certain  that  the  development  of  chickens 
which  are  crowded  into  a  close,  hot  house  is  in- 
variably retarded.  Moreover  chickens  which 
are  raised  to  maturity  in  fresh  air  houses  rhay  be 
safely  kept  in  such  houses  through  the  laying 
period,  which  will  tend  to  keep  them  in  good 
health. 

/^HICKENS  should  be  gotten  on  to  the  roosts 
as  early  as  possible,  for  when  they  crowd 
on  the  floor  those  in  the  centre  of  the  pile  are 
pretty  certain  to  become  overheated  and  to  suf- 
fer from  debility.  1  here  isn't  as  much  danger 
of  developing  crooked  breasts  as  a  result  of  having 
chickens  begin  to  roost  early  as  some  people  seem 
to  think.  I  here  will  be  no  deformity  if  the 
chickens  are  strong  and  vigorous. 

It  saves  labor  to  have  a  brooder  house  which 
can  be  used  as  a  poultry  house  after  the  heating 
arrangement  has  been  removed.  Combination 
brooder  and  poultry  houses  have  come  into 
special  favor  since  the  introduction  of  the  coal 
heated  brooders.  These  brooders  can  be  re- 
moved readily  after  the  need  for  them  has  passed, 
and  the  chickens  allowed  to  have  all  the  space. 
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Protect— Prescribe  PEARL 

"THE  proof  is  thorough  that  flies  spread 
typhoid  and  mosquitoes  malaria.  A  high 
typhoid  rate  in  summer  means  infected  flies. 
Screen  your  windows  with  PEARL  Wire 
Cloth.  Its  patented  metallic  coating  insures 
long  life  and  economy.  Insist  upon  the 
genuine — two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage. 

Write  our  nearest  office  (or  samples  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  Dept.  E, 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company 

New  York   Georgetown,  Conn.   Chicago   Kansas  City 

G  &  B  PEARL  is  made  in  two  weights— regular  and  extra  heaoy 
The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  "PEARL" 


Evergreens 


Good,  full  rooted, 
plump  top  trees  cost  so 
little  more  than  poor 
ones,  why  not  have 
them? 


Send  for  catalogue 

Tuliu?  "r^seKr^  Co 

)<mmk.   J       At  Thg  Sifc  of  The  Tr>«. 


T  r  you  have  not  read  the 
/  T~     best  dog  story  ever  writ- 

J  ten — or  if  your  boy  has 
not — buy  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  at 
yournearest  bookstoreand  youwill. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


Any  Home 

in  Town  or  Country 

Can  Have  Running  Water 

It's  easy  nowadays  to  have  running 
water  in  any  home,  large  or  small,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  location. 

f(EWANE£ 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

can  be  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  installed 
and  will  furnish  instant  water  supply  in  abundance 
to  every  part  of  the  house  and  grounds.  No  unsightly 
tank  to  freeze  in  winter  or  become  stagnant  in 
summer.  Easy  to  operate  and  to  maintain. 

Kewanee  Electric  Lighting  System  gives  you  a 
complete  lighting  plant  —  engine,  generator,  bat- 
teries and  switchboard  —  with  abundant  light  for 
house,  barn  and  grounds. 

Write  for  Kewanee  Bulletins  on 
Running  Water,  Electric  Lighting 
and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

[Formerly  Krwanec  Water  Supply  Co.) 

402  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  Illinois 
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Twice  the  comfort -half  the  coal! 


Old-time  heating  devices 
don't  trouble  you  until 
each  stormy  day  arrives, 
or  when  wife  or  children 
fall  ill  and  bedrooms  are 
drafty  and  cheerless.  Then 
you'd  gladly  give  hundreds  of 
dollars  if  you  could  have  an 
IDEAL-AMERICAN  outfit  put 
in  within  an  hour.  Why  run  more 
risks?  Why  pay  the  high  cost  of 
postponement  by  denying  yourself 
the  guaranteed  comfort,  sanitation, 
and  convenience— when  you  know 
these  IDEAL  outfits  soon  repay  their 
first  cost  in  fuel  savings,  household 
cleanliness,  and  easy  caretaking? 


African  j  Ideal 

il  Radiators  ^Mboilers 


No  "cold  side"  to  the 
house— no  drafty  floors 
or  chilly  corners.  They 
heat  where  others  fail. 


With  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  a  rental  house,  flat,  store,  or  office  will  bring  15% 
higher  rent,  and  will  hold  the  tenant  contented.  No  repairs  necessary  and  the 
outfit  will  outlast  the  building.  No  freezing  and  bursting  of  water  pipes.  No 
uneasiness  about  the  fires  going  out  or  burning  up  the  house  while  away  from 
home.  No  smoke,  ash-dirt,  or  coal  gases  to  injure  health  or  damage  furnishings. 

Why  you  should  prepare  for  next  winter's  heating  Now! 


The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleaner  is  cellar -set  and  piped 
from  floor  to  floor.  Put  in  any 
new  or  old 
home  with- 
out tearing 
up.  Now 
also  made 
in  two- 
sweeper 
size  for 
apartments, 
hotels, 
office  build- 
ings, etc.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Lasts  for  years.  Sold  on  Easy 
Payments.    Send  for  catalog. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


We  have  announced  a  25%  price  reduction  to 
stimulate  building  and  remodeling,  and  to  aid 
in  employing  demobilized  men.  Get  an  esti- 
mate TODAY  from  your  local  dealer.  Don't 
wait  until  the  building  wave  begins,  nor  for 
the  fall  rush.  Act  now ! 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  "Ideal 
Heating."  It  goes  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  Puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

[can  Radiator  Company 


IDEAL  Boilers  will 
supply  ample  heat  on 
one  charging  of  coal 
for  8  to  24  hours,  de- 
pending on  severity  of 
weather. 


Write  Department  25 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Rudyard  Kipling's 

NEWEST  BOOK  OF  INDIA, 

THE  EYES  OF  ASIA 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.                 Net,  $1.00 

^  Yf%  f\  \r  \T    I  No  payment  accepted  unless 
UlllUIVjr  successful 

F  J  r a  nl  q  n  a  c  Als0  e^el  • services  °" 

Jl  llClJldCCo    general  chimney  work 

Made    tO         1    FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
*                                            Engineers  and  Contractors 
DraW                   |  211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KApollo 

fe  ^^^'"s:'^  JL  Roofing  Products 

I iiWkf  I  KEPT!r£  V-  Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
1 J  ({I  If  j]  1 1 1  [^"^iUllllU  I!  M 1 1 II 1  Ilrj^^^^T* — ^^^^^^^niinUnjii  MM     f°r  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
||  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

'  ijiji  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex- 
"i|  celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing.  Scouting  and  all  ex- 
'•'■)  posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  forthe  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
Soldbyleadingdealers.  KEYSTONF.CoppEuSTKELisalsosuperior 
for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  fop  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
W  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsbureh,  Pa. 


QARBON — the  QREAT  ENEtMT 


<Bjr  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


THERE  are  certain  substances,  with 
which*  the  motorist  comes  in  contact, 
which'  are  wholly  inimical  in  their  effect 
on  the  operation  of  his  car.  Mud  is 
one  of  these,  sand  is  another.  Water  exerts  a 
decidedly  unpleasant  influence  on  the  operation 
of  the  mechanism,  except  in  its  single  proper 
sphere  in  the  cooling  system.  But  of  all  hostile 
substances,  the  worst  is  carbon. 

Carbon  is  a  product  of  combustion  of  the  gaso- 
lene fuel  of  the  automobile  engine  and  is  deposited 
on  the  cylinder  walls,  the  piston  head,  and  around 
the  valve  mechanism.  Carbon  forms  much  more 
quickly  in  some  engines  than  in  others.  In 
cases  where  there  is  oil  pumping,  that  is,  where 
oil  forces  its  way  past  the  piston  rings  and  into 
the  combustion  chamber,  deposits  of  carbon  are 
much  heavier  and  form  more  quickly  than  when 
the  engine  is  free  from  this  fault.  In  addition 
to  the  burned  products  of  the  fuel  or  oil,  carbon 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  dust,  which  has 
found  its  way  in  through  the  air  inlet  and  has 
burned  with  the  fuel  charge,  contributing  its  share 
to  the  formation  of  the  black,  flinty  mass  that 
gradually  forms  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  carbon  which 
gives  the  motor  car  owner  so  many  unhappy  min- 
utes is  identical  in  composition  with  the  graphite 
that  he  uses  to  good  effect  as  a  lubricant  in  other 
parts  of  the  car.  It  is  also  of  the  same  basic 
composition  with  the  coal  he  burns  in  his  furnace, 
the  diamond  his  wife  wears  on  her  finger  and  with 
charcoal  that  he  may  possibly  use  in  preparing 
some  of  his  food.  Further,  carbon  combines 
with  other  elements  to  form  widely  varying 
things.  The  coal  gas,  which  occasionally  issues 
from  the  furnace  to  the  distress  of  the  house- 
holder, is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  The  vichy  and  seltzer,  which  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  among  the  bibulous, 
contain  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  it  is  this  element  that  used  to  produce  a 
tingling  in  the  nose  after  youthful  indulgence  in 
ice-cream  sodas.  All  this  is  mentioned  to  indicate 
the  universality  of  carbon  and  its  readiness  in 
mingling  with  other  elements  to  form  various 
substances  and  gases.  This  characteristic  of 
carbon  of  combining  with  other  elements  has  a 
direct  application  for  the  motor  car  owner,  as 
we  shall  note  later  on. 

ASA  matter  of  fact,  gasolene  and  lubricating 
oil  belong  to  what  chemists  call  hydro-car- 
bons. I  hese  are  simply  combinations  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  When  the  element  burns  or 
explodes,  the  hydrogen  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
carbon  elements  pass  off,  leaving  the  residuum 
in  the  form  of  the  hard  black  carbon  that  makes 
so  much  trouble  for  the  car  owner. 

Now  for  the  consideration  of  t  he  more  practical 
question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon  after 
it  has  formed.  There  is  just  one  method  that 
will  give  entirely  satisfactory  results  and  that  is 
scraping.    In  all  the  years  that  the  motor  car 

has  been  in  use, 
no  method  of 
carbon  removal 
has  been  dis- 
CO\  (  red  to  dis- 
place the  primi- 
tive but  effect- 
ive  scraping. 

Fortunately, 
scraping  car- 
bon, while  it  is 
not  an  esthetic 
job,isnotadiffi- 
cult  one,  pro- 
vided the  cylin- 
der head  is  re- 
movable. With 
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the  cylinder  head  off,  the  actual  operation  of  scrap- 
ing is  very  easy,  though  the  operator  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  permit  the  tools  to  scrape  or  gouge  the 
metal  surfaces.  All  surfaces  must  be  left  clean 
and  smooth,  for  rough  spots  act  as  the  basis  for 
further  deposits.  Sets  of  scraping  tools  may  be 
obtained  in  any  accessory  store,  and  an  ordinary 
putty  knife  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  set,  for  scraping  off  the  flat  surfaces,  the  in- 
side of  the  cylinder  head,  the  top  of  the  piston, 
etc. 

/^ARE  must  be  used  not  to  let  any  of  the  par- 
^  tides  of  carbon  get  into  the  valve  gears  or 
other  parts  where  they  can  cause  trouble.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  stuff  up  any  cracks  with  cloth 
before  beginning  to  scrape  out  the  carbon.  An- 
other helpful  idea  is  to  use  a  small  brush— a  nar- 
row paint  brush  will  serve — to  sweep  off  the  carbon 
dust  as  fast  as  it  is  scraped  loose  from  the  metal. 
The  operator  should  take  pains  to  clean  carefully 
around  tin-  cylinder  head  studs.  A  very  small 
particle  of  carbon  on  the  gasket  seat  is  enough  to 
c.iusc  the  part  to  leak. 

In  some  cases  where  the  carbon  deposit  has 
been  forming  for  a  considerable  period  and  has 
assumed  a  flint-like  hardness,  the  ordinary  scrap- 
ers will  not  remove  it.  Under  these  conditions  a 
very  sharp  chisel,  tapped  lightly  with  a  hammer 
will  do  the  trick,  but  the  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  chisel  from  gouging  trenches 
m  the  metal. 

\\  In  n  it  comes  time  to  re  place  the  cylinder  head 
on  the  newly  cleaned  engine,  there  is  one  piece 
of  advice  that  may  be  given.  In  tightening  the 
head,  instead  of  drawing  down  one  of  the  nuts 
full  way  and  then  proceeding  to  the  next,  tighten 
lust  one  ;i  little,  then  go  to  the  one  opposite  and 
work  around  the  head  gradually.  When  one 
nut  is  tightened  all  the  way,  there  is  danger  of 
springing  the  head  slightly  and  causing  a  leak. 

Next  to  scraping,  the  so-called  oxygen  method 
will  be  found  the  most  effective  means  of  remov- 
ing carbon  deposits.  I  nless  the  ear  owner  hap- 
pens to  have  an  oxygen  tank,  an  unlikely  event, 
he  w  ill  not  he  able  to  perform  the  task  of  carbon 
removal  by  this  means.  However,  any  garage 
has  the  equipment  and  will  do  the  job  for  about 
50  cents  per  cylinder. 

TN  CASES  where  the  head  of  the  cylinder  block 
*-  is  not  removable,  the  oxygen  method  is 
practically  the  only  means  available  for  getting 
rid  of  carbon.  I  he  operation  is  simple  enough. 
I  he  spark  plug  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  to 
be  treated  and  a  lighted  match  is  dropped  into  the 
combustion  chamber,  after  which  a  stream  of 
oxygen  is  fid  into  the  aperture.  A  very  intense 
flame  is  thus  produced,  the  carbon  particles 
catch  fire  and  are  burned  away,  leaving  the  metal 
walls  perfectly  clean.  When  the  pistons  are  of 
aluminum,  great  care  must  be  exercised  or  this 
comparatively  soft  metal  will  be  melted  by 
the  oxygen  flame.  Also  any  spark  plugs  used 
in  the  cylinders  must  be  removed  before  the 
operation  or  their  points  will  certainly  be  ruined. 
The  extra  plug  openings  must  be  stopped,  or  so 
much  air  will  enter  through  as  to  thin  the  oxygen 
stream  and  prevent  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
operation. 

1  he  oxygen  method  is  valuable,  even  on  de- 
tachable head  engines,  when  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  quick  job  of  it. 
For  instance,  if  one  is  on  a  tour,  and  evidences  of 
advanced  carbonization  make  it  desirable  to 
clean  the  cylinders,  any  local  garage  can  do  this 
during  the  evening  by  the  oxygen  method,  so  that 
the  car  will  be  ready  to  proceed  the  next  morning. 

There  are  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  number  of  proprietary  compounds 
designed  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon.  Some 
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of  these  have  value  and  others  are  entirely  worth- 
less. Their  value  is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  claims  of  their  makers.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  accepted  that  no  liquid  compound  will 
dissolve  carbon.  Some  of  them  will  loosen  it  so 
that  it  can  be  blown  out  by  the  exhaust.  To  a 
certain  extent  kerosene  oil  will  do  this,  and  many 
of  these  proprietary  compounds  are  simply  a 
kerosene  base  dressed  up  with  some  other  fancy 
chemicals  of  doubtful  or  no  value.  The  car 
owner  would  get  just  as  good  or  better  results  by 
using  plain  kerosene.  Alcohol  is  also  used  as  a 
carbon  remover,  with  some  success.  However, 
there  are  proprietary  compounds  that  have 
superior  qualifications  to  either  kerosene  or 
alcohol  and  if  the  car  owner  will  get  one  of  these, 
which  is  guaranteed  by  a  reputable  manufacturer, 
he  will  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

ASA  warning  against  promiscuous  buying  of 
^  carbon  removing  compounds  that  are  not 
sponsored  by  a  reputable  manufacturer,  I  would 
like  to  recall  a  case  that  came  up  before  a  Western 
court  a  year  or  so  ago.  A  certain  local  manufac- 
turer had  launched  a  carbon  remover  with  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  assuring  the  public  that  if 
this  compound  were  placed  in  the  combustion 
chambers  and  the  engine  was  run,  carbon  would 
pour  out  from  the  exhaust  in  a  blinding  cloud. 
A  test  proved  that  the  claims  were  absolutely 
justified.  A  dose  of  the  compound  in  the  cylin- 
ders, the  engine  started  and  a  dense  cloud  of  inky 
smoke  poured  out  of  the  exhaust.  Analysis  of 
the  compound,  however,  developed  that  its  base 
was  composed  of  Wax,  which  naturally  produced 
quantities  of  loose  carbon  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  which  was  sw  ept  out  of  the  exhaust. 

I  he  makers'  claims  were  substantiated,  but  the 
car  owner  who  purchased  the  compound  for  re- 
moving carbon  deposits  already  existing  in 
the  cylinders  might  better  have  tried  plain 
water. 

I  here  is  still  another  means  of  carbon  removal 
in  common  use  and  that  is  the  chain  method. 
In  this  instance  a  specially  constructed  chain  with 
links  of  hard  steel  is  passed  through  the  spark 
plug  opening.  The  engine  is  then  run  and  the 
chain  is  tossed  about  by  the  movement  of  the 
piston.  In  the  course  of  its  peregrinations,  the 
steel  links  knock  off  the  carbon  deposits,  which 
are  drawn  out  through  the  exhaust.  After  the 
decarboni/.ation  operation  is  completed,  the  chain 
is  fished  out  by  means  of  a  hook  designed  for  the 
purpose.  I  Ins  offers  a  fairly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  carbon  removal  problem  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  automatically  easy  to  carry  out 
will  recommend  it  to  the  average  car  owner. 

In  spite  of  all  the  claims  made  for  proprietary 
compounds,  chains,  etc.,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  except  plain  old-fashioned  scraping  will 
remove  a  heavy  deposit  of  carbon  after  it  has  once 
taken  a  firm  grip  on  the  cylinders.  Carbon  is  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  tenacious  substances 
known  and  it  demands  strenuous  measures  to 
dislodge  it  once 
it  has  formed. 


npHFRFhave 
been  some 
huge  fortunes 
amassed  in  the 
a  11 1  o  m  o  b  i  I  e 
business,  but 
there  is  un- 
doubtedly  an- 
other waiting 
for  the  man  who 
can  devise  some 
certain  means 
of  preventing 
entirely  the 
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ROYAL  CORDS'  make  a  striking  addition  to  any  car's  appearance. 
.  The  handsome  black  tread — the  gray  sidewalls — the  circling  strip 
of  white  give  a  distinctive  individuality  to  '  Royal  Cord'  Tires  that  is 
both  impressive  and  easily  recognized. 

And  'Royal  Cord'  Tires  are  just  as  good  as  they  are  good  looking. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  slender,  pliant  cords  give  them  a  tire  structure  that 
is  yielding  and  responsive,  yet  exceedingly  tough. 

Yielding  enough  to  provide  the  additional  comfort  and  heightened 
luxury  in  motoring  for  which  'Royal  Cords'  are  famous.  Tough  enough 
to  make  them  undeniably  economical  in  service. 

In  addition  to  the  'Royal  Cord',  there  are  four  other  distinctive 
United  States  Tires— each  designed  and  built  to  meet  certain  specific 
driving  conditions. 

No  matter  what  type  of  car  you  drive,  or  what  kind  of  roads  you 
travel,  there  are  United  States  Tires  that  will  exactly  meet  your  needs. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good 
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WHEN  you  build  your  new  garage 
you  will  find  every  article  you 
need  handsome  and  suitable  as  well  as 
strong  and  serviceable  in  the  well- 
known 

Stanley  Garage 
Hardware 

The  building  of  garages  exactly  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  car-owners  is  a 
specialty  and  the  proper  hardware  for 
them  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Every  item 
in  the  Stanley  line  was  planned,  de- 
signed and  manufactured  especially 
for  use  in  a  garage  by  the  largest  and 
oldest  manufacturers  of  Wrought  Steel 
Hardware  in  the  world. 

"Eight  garages"  is  a  booklet  containing 
pictures  and  plans  of  eight  typical  garages 
and  gives  some  valuable  information 
about  garage  construction.  It  will  be  sent 
you  free  on  request. 

"Use  Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Hinges  for  Permanence" 

The  Stanley  Works 

New  Britain  Conn. 

New  York  2££2£  Chica*0 

100  Lafayette  St.     fg^/J    ?3  East  Lake  St- 

Mark 


Deane9s  ^reiichL  R,an 


An  unwise  range  selection  will  lead  to 
untold  annoyances. 

The  same  discriminating  care  that  you 
use  in  selecting  your  piano  or  decora- 
tions should  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  your  range.  DEANE'S  FRENCH 
RANGES  are  built  to  order  after  a 


careful  investigation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Be- 
fore you  decide  the  range  question  con- 
sult our  Kitchen  Efficiency  Department. 
Let  us  study  your  problem  and  recom- 
mend the  range  that  will  best  suit  your 
needs. 


wife 


DEANE'S  FRENCH  RANGES  use  coal,  wood,  gas, 
and  electricity,  either  singly  or  in  combination.  They 
are  constructed  of  the  purest  materials  obtainable, 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  manufacture. 

Our  Kitchen  Efficiency  Department  is  prepared  to 
recommend  such  other  appliances  as  will  make  your 
kitchen  service  all  that  you  desire. 

Homebuilders  and  architects  arc  invited  to  consult 
us  freely. 

Send  for  portfolio  of  Installations. 

Bramhall,Deane  Company 

263-267  West  36tK  St..NewYol•\City 


/«  the  home  o/Mr.  A.  /..  Dommrricli 
Greenwich.  Conn.  C  P.  H.  Gilbert, 
Architect 
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formation  of  carbon  deposits  in  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  This  has  always  been  a 
sort  of  an  alchemist's  dream  for  the  engineers 
of  the  automobile  industry  and  many  of 
them  have  thought  that  they  had  solved 
the  problem,  but  carbon  is  still  very  much  with 
us. 

The  most  prolific  cause  of  excessive  carbon  de- 
posits is  undoubtedly  oil  pumping;  that  is,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  leakage  of  cylinder  oil  past  the  pis- 
ton rings  and  into  the  combustion  chamber.  The 
oil  being  heavier  than  gasolene,  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  carbon  in  its  burning  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  first  step  in  the  campaign  to  rout  carbon 
is  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  cylinders^ 
Make  sure  that  the  cylinder  walls  are  not  scored, 
for  this  permits  the  oil  to  work  past  the  rings. 
In  some  cases  fitting  special  rings  may  help  the 
trouble  and  in  other  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to 
drill  a  series  of  equidistant  holes  around  the  skirt 
of  the  piston,  to  permit  the  excess  oil  to  drain 
back  into  the  crankcase.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
carbon  troubles  often  develop  simply  because  the 
car  owner  insists  on  giving  the  engine  too  much 
oil,  with  the  result  that  an  excessive  quantity  is 
thrown  up  on  the  cylinder  walls  and  some  of  it 
forces  its  way  past  the  rings.  So  the  first  thing 
to  do,  when  chronic  carbonization  trouble  de- 
velops, is  to  go  over  the  cylinders  and  pistons 
with  their  rings  and  make  sure  that  they  are  oil 
tight. 

A  NOTHF.R  cause  of  excessive  carbon  deposits 
is  found  in  the  common  failing  of  American 
motorists  to  use  too  rich  a  mixture.  When  the 
gasolene  content  of  the  mixture  is  increased,  the 
raw  material  for  carbon  is  increased,  and  further 
the  rich  mixture  tends  to  burn  instead  of  explode, 
and  this  assists  in  the  formation  of  carbon  de- 
posits. Of  all  carbon  deposits, .that  formed  by 
gasolene  is  the  worst.  Carbon  from  lubricating 
oil  seems  to  contain  a  little  of  the  lubricant,  which 
tends  to  keep  it  soft,  but  gas  carbon  is  dry  in  the 
beginning,  and  as  time  goes  on  gradually  assumes 
an  almost  glass-like  surface  that  sometimes  defies 
the  ordinary  scraping  tools. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  there  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  a  number  of  devices  known 
somewhat  indefinitely  as  vaporizers.  In  general 
the  function  of  these  devices  is  to  introduce  a 
small  quantity  of  water  or  water  vapor  into  the 
fuel  mixture.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a 
small  percentage  of  water  vapor  in  the  mixture 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  power  and  economy.  Now 
the  makers  of  vaporizing  equipment  have  not 
always  been  content  to  rest  their  case  on  legiti- 
mate' claims  but  have  insisted  that  their  devices 
will  soften  carbon  deposits  of  flinty  hardness  so 
that  they  are  carried  out  of  the  exhaust  and  leave 
the  engine  as  clean  as  when  it  came  from  the 
factory.  Further  they  claim  that  their  vaporiz- 
ers will  prevent  any  further  formation  of 
carbon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  vaporizing  device 
will  loosen  a  real  deposit  of  hard  carbon;  it  may 
possibly  soften  the  carbon  so  that  its  removal  is 
easier,  but  even  of  that  I  am  not  certain.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  a  really  efficient  vaporizer 
will  prevent,  or  at  any  rate  retard,  the  formation 
of  further  deposits.  And  this  would  certainly 
justify  the  use  of  approved  vaporizers. 

TN  CONCLUSION,  let  us  say  that  the  car  owner 
*■  by  careful  adjustment  of  his  fuel  mixture  to 
the  leanest  proportions  consistent  with  satis- 
factory operation,  by  making  sure  that  the  engine 
is  not  permitting  oil  leakage,  and  finally  perhaps 
by  the  installing  of  a  really  efficient  vaporizer,  has 
done  everything  possible  to  insure  the  elimination 
of  excessive  carbon  deposits. 
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Why  does  the  enthusiasm  of  Willys- Knight 
owners  grow  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  experience  with  the  sleeve-valve  motor  ? 
Owner  explanations  are  more  interesting 
than  the  technical  analysis  of  engineers: 

HE  fewer  parts  and  simpler  opera- 
tion of  the  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve 
motor  mean  freedom  from  friction, 
wear  and  complications  that  cause  trouble 
and  deterioration.  Instead  of  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  clashing  poppet  valves,  there  is 
the  velvety  action  of  sleeves  gently  sliding 
in  a  film  of  oil.  The  result  is  a  sweet 
running,  powerful  type  of  motor  that  stays 
quiet  and  always  runs.  It  is  the  one  type 
of  motor  that  improves  with  use.  It  requires 
no  adjustments— no  grinding  of  valves. 
Owners  do  not  lay  up  their  motors  for 
shop  repairs.  These  efficiency  and  economy 
advantages  have  inspired  the  expression, 
"Once  a  Willys-Knight  owner,  always  a 
Willys-Knight  owner." 


S/eeve-Ta/ve  Motor 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  Touring— Four,  $1725— Eight,  $2750;  7  Passenger  Sedan— Four  $2750— Eight,  $3475;  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
CANADIAN     FACTORY,     WEST     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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ESTATE  owners  and  architects  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  water  storage  tank  is  not 
necessary  for  running  water  in  country  homes. 

The  National  Fresh  Water  System  brings  fresh, 
cool  sparkling  water  direct  from  the  well  to  the 
faucet.  It  is  the  accepted  method  for  providing 
fresh  running  water  for  baths,  swimming  pools, 
toilets,  etc. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  confer  with  you 
or  your  architect  on  your  specific  water 
problem.  Or  a  request  on  your  letter- 
head will  bring  our  elaborate  book  show- 
ing typical  installations  in  country  homes. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

312  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Fresh  Water 


MY  CANOE  AND  I 

SOLITUDE  and  I  long  ago  made  friends. 
Early  in  life  I  acquired  the  go-alone 
habit;  with  tiny  pack,  just  the  absolute 
essentials  for  existence,  and  coat-pocket 
fly-rod,  I  have  followed  many  a  meandering, 
whimsical  trout-brook  to  its  source;  catching  a 
few  fish,  but  filling  mind  and  heart  with  that 
intangible,  evanescent  catch  so  well  worth  while 
in  this  day  and  age.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
the  Bible  insists,  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  dwell 
alone" — all  the  time,  but  it  is  also  incontrovertibly 
true  that  most  of  us  hardly  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  ourselves. 

To  begin  with,  let  your  canoe  be  a  16-footer, 
decked  fore  and  aft  for  safety  in  negotiating  rough 
water,  and  weighing  not  more  than  seventy  pounds. 
The  tent  should  be  small,  light,  and  of  a  brown 
or  green  color.  Take  two  good  bed  blankets,  pre- 
ferably all  wool,  and  an  air-mattress,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  cut  "browse,"  or  intend  cruising  where  it 
can  not  be  secured  and  have  a  predilection  for  a 


Canoeing  on  the  Waupaca  River 

soft  bed  (the  secret  of  a  good  day  is  a  good 
night — provide  for  it  always  at  any  cost);  a 
few  cooking  utensils,  a  pair  of  small  aluminum 
nesting  pails  or  kettles,  a  couple  of  enameled 
plates  and  cups,  with  knife,  fork,  and  spoon;  a 
good  sized  frying  pan  with  folding  handle,  so 
arranged  that  you  can  add  a  stick  at  will.  A 
butcher  knife,  pancake  turner,  and  toasting  fork 
will  come  in  handy  more  than  once.  An  ax,  full 
grown,  which  you  will  lash  to  the  canoe  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  readily  get-at-able,  but 
safe  in  case  of  a  spill;  don't  lash  the  ax  to  the  pack, 
it  belongs  with  the  canoe.  Add  to  the  foregoing, 
fishing  tackle,  a  book,  and  personal  equipment, 
and  you  have  every  requisite  except  food. 

I  am  going  to  touch  the  question  of  food  as 
lightly  as  I  have  the  matter  of  equipment,  for  a 
tenet  of  my  outdoor  faith  is  that  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant zvhat  you  take,  as  that  you  take  some- 
thing and  gn.  Thoreau,  with  a  crust  of  bread, 
a  handful  of  cake  crumbs,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
dined  with  the  gods  upon  ambrosia.  Carry 
those  comestibles  which  contain  the  maximum 
of  nutrition  with  the  minimum  of  bulk.  Elour, 
corn  meal,  small  potatoes,  beans,  rice,  breakfast 
food,  dried  fruits,  shelled  nuts,  sweet  chocolate, 
sliced  bacon,  butter,  lard,  condensed  milk,  tea, 
coffee,  salt,  pepper,  baking  powder,  raisins,  and 
matches.  The  list  is  not  as  formidable  as  it 
sounds.  Pack  everything  in  separate  bags, 
plainly  marked;  bacon,  butter,  lard,  and  matches 
in  screw-top  jars  or  friction-top  cans.  Do  not 
pack  any  amount  of  tinned  goods,  for  cans  are 
heavy  and  very  knobbly  in  the  pack.  Of 
course  the  amount  and  variety  of  food  will  depend 
wholly  upon  the  section  of  country  that  you  plan 
to  invade.  If  your  water-way  meanders  through 
agricultural  lands,  you  will  depend  largely  upon 
forage  for  grub;  for  I  must  confess  that  woman- 
brewed  bread  is  more  palatable  than  spider- 
baked  baking  powder  bannocks.  I  have  merely 
touched  the  question  of  supplies,  for  after  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  any  outdoor  lover  can  work  the 
thing  out  for  himself,  and  it  is  only  experience- 
acquired  knowledge  that  is  worth  while,  after  all. 

Aside  from  the  opportunities  that  go-alone 
cruising  offers  the  canoeist  to  become  acquainted 
with  himself,  the  moral  lesson  that  such  an  out- 
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^«  Underground  Garbage 

Ilil^l^iSiiH.KMSl     ,  he  Sonitawvfylortotc  garbage. 
°*  Order  tarty. 

Our  truck  wheels  your  barrels  up  or  down  steps.  Try  our  Spiral 
Ribbed  Barrel. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  will  pay  you. 

Sold  direct.    Look  lor  our  Trade  Marks. 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


"Redding  Selma  Lagerlof  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alf-ven,  the  Stoedish  composer 
THE  NORTHLAND  EDITION:    ten  of  her 
greatest  works  in  limp  leather  binding  now 
ready.    (Each,  net,  $2 .00. )    Send  for  booklet. 
DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


"A   QUEER   FELLER    SEEN  BY 
A    QUEERER  FELLER" 

is  Booth  Tarkington's  whimsical  comment  on  an  un- 
usual little  book  about  this  author,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published.  Mr.  Tarkington  adds  that 
the  book  is  "strangely  interesting  and  altogether 
original  .  .  .  The  personal  portrait  is  immense. 
All  in  all  it's  a  brilliant  thing." 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

By  Robert  Cortes  Holliday 
DOUBLEDAY  GARDEN  CITY 

PAGE  &  CO.         jFfflal        NEW  YORK 

Net  $1.25.    At  Your  Bookstore 
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The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
i,2oo,5IQ  Dec.  70, 
1016. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illuttraling  all 
types  oj  Lawn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


ing  inculcates  is  of  utmost  value.  The  sublime 
truth  which  the  canoe  cruiser  soon  discovers  is 
that  the  necessaries,  the  absolute  essentials,  are 
few.  The  things  that  he  gladly  gets  along  with- 
out are  far  in  excess  of  the  things  that  he  dis- 
covers are  necessary. 

Perhaps  I  can  not  better  visualize  for  you  the 
worth-whileness  of  solitary  canoe  cruising  than 
by  describing  the  events  of  a  single  day,  catch- 
ing if  possible,  something  of  the  evanescent 
charm  of  life  in  the  open.  Then  the  reader  can 
multiply  that  day  by  three,  a  week,  or  fortnight, 
add  the  unexpected  happenings  and  incidents 
which  render  each  day  different  from  the  pre* 
ceding,  subtract  the  aches  and  pains  which  dis- 
appear with  the  hardening  of  unused  muscles, 
and  so  arrive  at  a  commensurate  idea  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  value  of  the 
recreation. 

I  must  begin  the  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  not  because  the  canoeist  is  ordinarily 
astir  so  early,  but  because  at  that  hour  he  usually 
awakes,  luxuriates  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
freedom,  listens  to  the  morning  songs  of  the  birds, 
turns  over,  and  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  chorus 
of  the  frogs.  I  know  of  no  moment  more  preg- 
nant with  possibilities.  With  the  stain  of  sordid 
things  washed  from  a  man's  mind  by  healthful, 


Getting  supiX-T.    In  the  open,  c«>king  is  an  enjoyable  occupa- 
tion instead  of  an  irksome  Usk 


refreshing  slumber,  he  is  open  to  impressions,  con- 
scious of  high  desires  and  noble  aspirations  al- 
most infinite  in  their  sweep.  Loitering  on  the 
borderland  between  waking  and  dreaming,  a 
man  performs  miracles,  works  wonders. 

I  he  canoeist  arises  when  he  feels  like  it.  \\  hen 
the  early  sun  shoots  its  rays  obliquely  upward 
through  the  tree  tops,  the  solitary  voyager  bestirs 
himself,  not  because  he  must,  but  because  he  de- 
sires to  do  so.  Grateful  though  the  blankets 
are,  the  possibilities  of  a  new  day  are  more 
attractive. 

There  are  those  who  prate  of  getting  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  go  fishing,  fishing  before 
breakfast,  but,  while  I  have  indulged  in  the  prac- 
tice from  necessity  now  and  then,  I  must  confess 
there  is  little  pleasure  in  it.  I  get  breakfast  the 
first  thing,  pausing  often  to  listen  to  woodland 
sounds  and  look  at  woodland  sights.  Haste  not 
only  makes  waste,  it  also  makes  wrinkles  and 
worry.  I  have  all  the  time  there  is.  If  a  loud, 
two-syllable  note  causes  me  to  leave  my  breakfast 
to  grow  cold  while  I  hunt  for  a  concealed  oven- 
bird's  nest,  whose  business  is  it?  Herein  lies 
the  great  attractiveness  of  solitary  camping — a 
man  can  do  as  he  pleases.  He  can  "waste"  all  the 
time  he  has  without  so  much  as  a  "by  your 
leave."  So,  loitering  over  the  meal,  the  canoeist 
enjoys  to  the  full  every  golden  moment  of  the 
morning. 

Then  comes  the  packing  up  and  and  the  launch- 
ing of  the  canoe  for  the  day's  voyage.  Down 
stream  little  or  no  effort  is  required,  unless  there 
are  rapids  to  run  or  portage,  dams  to  carry 
around,  or  fences  to  negotiate.  I  will  take  the 
rapids  and  carries,  but  spare  me  the  barbarous 
wire  fence!  But  the  difficulties  only  add  to  the 
joys  of  the  long,  silent  stretches  where  the  canoe 
floats  easily,  stealing  upon  a  mother  duck  and  her 
brood  or  surprising  a  swimming  muskrat  with 
mouth  full  of  esculent  roots.  Perhaps,  just  as  the 
canoe  slips  around  some  bend,  you  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  a  monster  bass  or  trout,  leaping 
clear  of  the  water  to  strike  down  a  low-flying 
insect.  Instantly  the  canoe  shoots  to  the  shore 
and  fly-rod  is  jointed  and  rigged;  then  comes  the 
slow  stalk  and  well-cast  fuzzy-wuzzy  lure,  and  the 
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You  Can  Depend  On  Depending  On 


KELsey 

HEACTH 

ME  A  T 


It  Is  Dustless,  Leakless,  Noiseless 


You  can  depend  on  its  heating  any  room,  in 
any  weather,  with  the  wind  in  any  direction. 

You  can  depend  on  its  completely  changing  the 
air  in  each  room  at  least  four  times  every  hour, 
because  it  heats  with  such  large  volumes  of 
freshly  heated  fresh  air. 

You  can  depend  on  its  automatically  mixing 
the  freshly  heated  fresh  air  with  just  the  right 
healthful  amount  of  moisture. 

You  can  depend  on  its  being  dustless,  leakless 
and  noiseless. 


You  can  depend  on  its  burning  less  coal;  or 
giving  more  heat  from  the  same  coal  than  any 
furnace  or  radiator  heat. 

You  can  depend  on  this  last  statement  being 
dependable,  because  we  will  give  you  the  con- 
clusive facts  straight  from  dependable  Kelsey 
Health  Heat  users.  More  than  likely  some  of 
these  users  will  be  people  you  know  personally. 
They  will  prove  to  you  Kelsey  Health  Heat's 
dependability. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  send  you  our  booklet 
called  "Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating." 


NEW  YORK 
103-D  Park  Ave. 
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WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 


BOSTON 
405-D  P.  O.  Square  Bldg. 


231  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

DETROIT 
Space  95-D  Builders' 
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A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

By  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 

Director  of  Department  of  Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration,  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

^  The  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of  Italian  furniture, 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research  in  many  countries.  The  grand- 
parents of  modern  furniture  are  here  seen  in  all  their  handwrought  dignity 
and  beauty.  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  impor- 
tant museums  and  from  priceless  private  collections  which  have  never 
been  photographed  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  photographed 
again,  show  the  evolution  of  furniture  design. 

^[  Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the  Italians,  which  have 
modified  the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply  a  background  replete 
with  human  interest. 

In  two  Volumes,  boxed.     Size  n  x  15.     Limited  to  500  numbered  sets. 

$70  per  set 

At  your  bookseller's 
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battle  is  joined.  Perhaps  a  sumptuous  dinner  is 
won  or  lost,  it  matters  not  at  all  which. 

Comes  on  apace  the  noon  hour,  and  the  mid- 
day stop  is  made  under  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  some  tree  that  reached  out  protecting 
arms  over  the  Red  Man  long  before  the  Pale  Face 
knew  how  to  handle  a  canoe,  or  realized  the 
spiritual  value  of  the  simple  life.  The  little  cook- 
ing fire  is  quickly  though  not  hastily  built,  and 
the  trout  or  bass  sputtering  in  bacon  fat,  while 
the  boiling  potatoes  stutter  an  accompaniment. 
In  the  open,  cooking  is  not  an  irksome  task,  but 
an  enjoyable  occupation. 

Dinner  eaten,  the  dishes  are  washed — for_ 
your  lone  camper,  dependent  upon  himself,  soon 
learns  that  the  proper  time  to  wash  the  dishes  is 
immediately  after  dinner.  Then  just  to  sit  and 
dream  is  joy  passing  belief.  To  feel  that  the 
world  is  rushing  and  hurrying  by,  busy  and  fretful 
over  its  many  tasks,  two  fifths  of  which  are  not 
worth  worrying  about,  is  in  itself  a  great  satis- 
faction. That  mellow  interregnum  which  follows 
a  satisfactory  and  substantial  meal  in  the  open, 
when  a  man  is  in  harmony  with  his  environment, 
is  too  precious  to  be  destroyed  by  even  the  best  of 
companions. 

The  lone  camper  soon  becomes  a  Quaker — he 
does  nothing  until  the  spirit  moves.  If  he  is  wise 
he  lays  out  no  voyage.  If  he  wishes  to  spend  an 
afternoon  in  profitable  idleness,  he  does  so.  If 
his  muscles  ache  for  exercise,  he  launches  his 
light  bark  and  sends  it  bounding  over  the  choppy 
waves.  If  you  have  a  desire  to  do  as  you  please, 
try  solitary  canoe  voyaging. 

The  declining  sun  and  lengthening  shadows 
warn  of  approaching  night,  and  a  camping  spot 
is  sought  with  circumspection,  for  not  any  old 
spot  will  do;  it  must  be  high  and  dry,  with  get- 
at-able  wood,  and  the  element  of  serene  beauty 
enters  in.  The  site  selected,  the  little  tent  is 
quickly  set  up,  the  bed  made,  firewood  gathered — ■ 
all  of  which  can  be  accomplished  in  twenty 
minutes,  once  you  learn  how.  Then  comes  the 
preparation  of  supper,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  big 
meal  of  the  day,  for,  somehow,  you  feel  like 
putte  ring  with  flour  and  things. 

You  "do"  the  dishes,  and  with  open  book, 
sit  down  by  your  tent  to  watch  the  gathering 
of  night.  From  the  darkening  east,  thick  and 
ever  thicker  shadows  troop  in.  The  light  is 
chased  from  the  western  sky.  The  little  stars, 
winking  hilariously,  spangle  the  heavens  with 
living  diamonds,  while  at  your  feet  the  river 
chuckles  away  over  some  liquid  joke,  and  the 
waves  lap  the  bank  lovingly.  The  boom  of  the 
ricochettmg  night-hawks  give  place  to  the 
mournful  hoot  of  the  solitary  owl,  and  the  ethereal 
song  of  some  night  bird.  You  creep  into  your 
little  tent  to  sleep,  to  dream,  to  wake,  and  live  it 
all  over  again. 

Such  is  solitary  canoe  cruising. 

O.  Warren  Smith. 

CHOOSING  DECORATIVE  COLOR 
SCHEMES  FROM  NATURE 

AT  LAST  we're  going  to  take  house  re- 
/\     novations  off  our  list  of  non-essentials," 
J   \    exclaimed    a    friend    the    other  day. 

"We're  going  to  do  over  the  rooms  we 
thought  were  sadly  in  need  of  paper  and  paint 
just  before  we  went  into  the  war.  Do  help  me 
decide  about  the  colors;  I  simply  must  get  away 
from  those  awful  browns,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  choose."  • 

Though  quite  conscious  of  the  weary  monotony 
of  the  "awful  browns,"  she  was  helpless  when  it 
came  to  effecting  a  color  scheme  which  would 
introduce  life  and  character;  which,  in  other 
words,  would  completely  transform  her  rooms. 

TT  IS  always  a  delight  to  plan  decorative  color 
schemes,  and  many  are  the  interesting  sources 
to  which  we  may  turn.  The  great  artists  of  all 
times  have  worked  out  for  us  on  loom  and  canvas 
innumerable  color  harmonies  which  we  may  hap- 
pily adapt  to  our  own  surroundings.  In  the 
time-softened  tapestries  treasured  in  our  mu- 
seums we  find  wonderful  combinations  of  blues, 
greens,  rose,  and  mauve.  The  dull  blue  and  fawn 
of  an  Oriental  rug  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  de- 
lightful room.  The  mellow  canvas  of  a  I  intor- 
etto  or  a  Velasquez  could  furnish  the  motif  for 
many  a  restful  interior.  But  just  as  master 
weaver  and  painter  took  their  inspiration  from 
Nature,  so  may  we,  too,  turn  to  this  great  teacher. 
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"Good  for  a  hundred  years -and  still  good" 

THE  BEAUTY  of  a  floor  is  known  sooner  than  its  other  qualities.    But  — 

The  "GOOD  BEHAVIOR"  of  an  Oak  Floor  after  you  get  to  living  with  it— and  the 
number  of  good  long  years  that  it  lasts— and  what  condition  it  is  in  after  all  those  years— 
these  things,  when  forming  your  judgment,  are  at  least  as  important  as  its  original  beauty. 

OAK  floors  "behave"  as  well  as  they  look.  (That's  pretty  high  praise.)  Of  course  they 
should  be  laid  skillfully  and  finished  properly— but  you  can  easily  attend  to  that.  So,  to 
start  right  with  your  floors-question— just  be  sure  they're  OAK.  Its  worth  insisting  on 
when  you  BUILD. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  OAK  FLOORS  OVER  OLD  FLOORS? 

Genuine  OAK  FLOORS  can  be  laid  right  over  old  floors  in  the  house  you  now  live  in 

AT  (OR  EVEN  BELOW)  THE  PRICE  OF  GOOD  CARPET. 

The  difference  polished  OAK  FLOORS  will  make  in  the  whole 
house  and  everything  in  it — a  regular  transformation — is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  low  cost.  And  the  housework  saved  is  of 
almost  equal  importance. 

So  call  in  any  good  carpenter  and  have  him  give  you  the  price  of 
oak  floors  laid  and  finished.    But  first — ■ 

SEND  FOR  THE  OAK  FLOORING  BOOK. 

It  tells  all  about  the  different  kinds  of  OAK  FLOORING  and 
methods  of  laying  (for  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  amateur  carpenter 
to  lay  OAK  FLOORS  himself)  and  it  also  tells  how  OAK  FLOORS 
increase  the  selling  value  of  a  house  by  many  times  their  cost. 

OAK  FLOORING 
MFRS.  ASSN. 

1008  Ashland  Block 
CHICAGO 
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Books  of  Interest 

The  City  of  Comrades 

By  Basil  King 

The  story  of  a  down-and-outer  who  found 
his  soul. 

Basil  King  is  not  afraid  of  the  dark  things  of 
life — he  is  too  great  an  artist — he  pictures  life 
naked  and  stripped  of  its  sham — yet  he  has 
touched  all  with  a  spiritual  fire. 

With  unforgettable  vividness,  they  move  before 
you — society  women — thieves — a  score  of  people 
woven  into  this  interesting  story. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

The  Highflyers 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

The  flavor  and  the  color  and  the  heart  of  America 
are  in  this  story  of  a  boy  who  found  his  soul 
through  a  spiritual  struggle  more  thrilling  than 
the  duel  he  fought  in  the  clouds — more  myster- 
ious than  the  baffling  German  plot  he  unravelled 
— more  dramatic  than  the  big  chance  he  risked 
for  his  country's  honor. 

A  big,  powerful  story.  $1.50 

Crater  s  Gold 

By  Philip  Curtiss 

A  story  of  mystery,  love  and  adventure.  City 
types  and  manners  projected  against  a  delightful 
New  England  background  in  a  plot  that  sparkles 
with  surprises  at  every  turn.  The  author  has 
outdone  himself  in  breath  holding  suspense  and 
in  with  a  charming  love  story  has  woven  a  ro- 
mance of  hidden  treasure.  jSi  .50 

Dwellers  in  A  ready 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

In  this  sympathetic  and  poetic  story  two  city- 
tired  people  go  to  the  country  in  search  of  the 
ideal  home  where  they  can  bring  up  a  family 
far  from  the  madding  strife.  In  Connecticut 
they  discover  their  hearts'  desire  ...  an 
old  deserted  house,  several  acres  of  neglected 
land,  a  brook  and  some  tumbling  stone  walls 
.  .  .  in  fact,  an  abandoned  farm.  The 
whole  tale  is  told  in  Mr.  Paint's  unique  way. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

Red  of  Surley 

By  Tod  Robins 

A  struggle  of  ambition  versus  environment. 
The  central  figure  in  this  remarkable  story  is 
the  son  of  a  Long  Isand  fisherman,  filled  with 
the  desire  to  get  above  his  position.  Only 
one  person  understands  him  ...  a  wealthy 
invalid  who  gives  him  encouragement  to  the 
best  of  his  powers.  Hacked  by  his  friendship 
the  youth  sees  the  way  opening  up  before  him. 
The  outcome  of  this  story  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
true  to  life.  #1.50 

Opportunities  in  Farming 

By  Edward  Owen  Dean 

This  book  answers  the  first  questions  of  a  man 
who  thinks  he  wants  to  be  a  farmer,  but  isn't 
quite  sure.  It  tells  him,  in  the  simplest,  most 
Straightforward  way,  what  farming  is,  why  it  is 
fundamental  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  what  a 
man  has  to  be  and  do  to  make  a  success  at  it. 
It  answers  questions  about  what  a  farmer  has 
to  do,  where  are  the  best  places  to  begin  his 
search  for  a  farm  opening,  and  how  to  take  the 
first  steps.  The  sort  of  book  for  the  returned 
soldier. 

Frontispiece.    i6mo,  Cloth.    75  cents 
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Not  only  does  she  offer  us  her  palette,  but  she 
also  guides  us  in  the  matter  of  proportion  and 
tone.  For  the  larger  areas — earth,  sea,  and  sky — 
she  uses  colors  which  are  restful — brown,  green, 
blue,  and  gray — enlivening  them  with  smaller 
masses  of  more  brilliant  hue. 

One  of  the  primary  laws  of  interior  decoration, 
the  upward  gradation  of  tone  from  dark  to  light, 
we  take  directly  from  Nature.  In  order  to  create 
a  feeling  of  stability  she  uses  the  darker  tones  for 
earth's  carpet;  with  lighter  tones  she  paints  her 
foliage  walls;  and  for  the  vault  above  she  keeps 
the  palest  tones  of  all.  Through  mist  and  sun- 
shine she  grays  and  blends  colors  which  might 
otherwise  be  discordant;  and  we,  by  neutralizing 
or  graying  the  colors  for  carpet,  walls,  and  hang- 
ings, may  accomplish  a  similar  result. 

CPRING,  with  her  fresh  and  exquisite  tints, 
^  brings  many  a  scheme  in  lighter  key;  summer 
flaunts  a  riot  of  brighter  hues;  and  autumn  offers 
a  wealth  of  rich  and  mellow  harmonies. 

In  April  go  out  among  the  budding  trees  and 
note  the  soft  tints  of  their  delicate  foliage— the 
dainty  yellow-greens  of  willow  or  larch,  the  gray- 
greens  of  cottonwood,  olive,  or  bullberry.  Gather 
a  handful  of  daffodils,  note  the  soft  blending  of 
yellows  and  greens,  and  picture  to  yourself  the 
freshness  of  a  bedroom  in  all  these  lovely  tints. 
A  rug  of  deep  gray-green,  walls  of  gray-green  in 
lighter  tone,  cretonne  hangings  gaily  patterned 
in  green  and  yellow — is  not  such  a  room  rilled 
with  the  joyousness  of  spring? 

A  misty  summer  day  on  the  shore  of  stream  or 
lake  suggests  a  restful  scheme  for  a  dining  room 
in  grays,  greens,  and  blues.  Cover  the  floor  with 
a  rug  of  gray-blue;  tint  the  walls  the  soft  gray 
of  the  sky;  and  for  hangings  use  a  fabric  with 
rich,  all-over  pattern  in  greens  and  blues. 

TN  CONTRAST  to  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  this 
semi-formal  scheme,  carry  the  merry  colors  of 
the  garden  into  your  breakfast  room  and  make 
it  fairly  sing.  That  clump  of  larkspur  with  mari- 
golds close  by  immediately  suggests  a  piquant 
little  room  with  walls  paneled  in  paper  of  Chinese 
design  in  blue  on  ivory  gro  11  ml,  draperies  of  blue, 
curtain  tassels  and  candle  shades  of  orange,  and 
breakfast  set  of  black  lacquer  lined  in  orange  and 
blue.  You  can  make  the  breakfast  room  as 
cheery  as  an  old-fashioned  posy  bed  with  its  joy- 
ful mingling  of  colors,  by  using  brightly  flowered 
chintz  against  deep  ivory  walls,  soft  green  rug, 
and  ivory  painted  furniture  enlivened  with  flower 
sprays. 

Walk  through  the  silent  woods  in  autumn  and, 
mindful  of  living  room  or  library,  seek  out  notes 
of  russet  brown,  rich  red,  and  golden  yellow. 
"Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  woods,  the  fallen 
h  aves"  surest  t|le  tone  for  woodwork  and  floor 
which  blends  with  the  warm  colors  of  Oriental 
rugs.  From  the  soft  tan  of  dried  grasses  take 
the  color  for  the  walls.  The  deep,  soft  green  of 
fir  trees  hints  the  use  of  velour  hangings  which 
give  a  delightful  sense  of  privacy  and  comfort. 
English  oak  or  walnut  furniture,  covered  with 
verdure  tapestry,  would  enter  perfectly  into  this 
refined  setting.  Old  brasses  should  gleam  at 
the  fireside,  and  a  copper  lamp,  its  lustrous  tones 
repeated  in  the  shade,  radiate  a  warm  glow 
throughout  the  room. 

"^TO  T  only  in  these  larger  works  of  hers  does  Na- 
*~  ^  ture  reveal  her  manifold  possibilities  for  dec- 
orative schemes.  Study  but  the  smallest  detail — 
a  single  flower,  bird,  or  butterfly — and  with  de- 
light you  will  discover  the  color  harmony  that 
each  holds  within  itself. 

Alicu  E.  and  Bettina  Jackson. 


Any  Road — Anywhere 

ANY  motor  route  in  the 
±\.  United  States  becomes  as 
familiar  to  you  as  the  street 
on  which  you  live,  if  you  use 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
%  BLUE  BOOK  fo 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  A  merica 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore, 
supply  store,  garage,  or  news- 
stand and  examine  a  copy. 
Price  $3.00,  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.15. 


The  Automobile  Blue  Book 
Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Is  Your  Country  Home  For  Sale? 

I  he  purchaser  must  be  someone  whose  tastes 
and  means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own. 

I  he  best  field  in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is 
among  the  other  readers  of  Country  Life. 

The  only  way  to  reach  them  is  through  our 
Real  Kstate  Directory.  For  information 
address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Volleys  From  a 
Non  -  Combatant 

WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER 

Author  of  "The  Life  of  John  Hay* 

A COLLECTION  of  notable 
papers  contributed  by  this 
brilliant  historian  and  essayist 
during  the  war  to  many  leading 
periodicals.  Mr.  Thayer  gives 
his  ideas  on  future  international 
relations  and  other  topics  which 
have  held  the  world's  thought 
during  the  war.  _ 

"The  Collapse  of  Russia,"  "The 
Rise  of  Bolshevism"  and  "John 
Hay  and  the  Naughty  World" 
are  topics  of  special  interest. 
Net,  $2.00,  al  all  Bookstores. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES  4 

The  Utmost  m  Cigarettes" 

Vlain  End  orCbrkTip 

HPeople  of  culture  and  refinement 
invariably  <PREFER  Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette. 


Makers  <tf  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Oaarettes  in  the  World 


Vvlty 


Let  Us  Be  a  Guide  Post 
In  Solving  Your 
Fence  and  Gateway  Problems 


SAVE  yourself  all  that  bother  of  looking  through 
endless  catalogue  pages,  to  find  a  fence  or  gateway 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs,  only  in  the  end  to 
discover  that  for  some  unthought  of  reason  they  are 
neither  suitable  nor  adaptable. 

Let  us  know  what  your  needs  are,  and  one  of  our 
Service  Department  experts  will  give  it  his  personal 
attention;  even  to  coming  to  your  grounds  or  having 
an  interview  with  you,  as  may  be  best. 

Based  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
your  requirements,  he  can  then  make  practical  recom- 
mendations of  real  help  to  you. 

Although  you  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  your- 
self of  such  an  advisory  service,  it  is  understood  that 
it  carries  with  it  no  obligations  on  your  part. 

Naturally,  we  hope  the  service  we  render  and  the 
kind  of  fence  and  gateways,  you  will  find  out,  we  sell; 
will,  of  themselves  make  you  our  customer. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co 

98  Church  Street       New  York  City 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUNTRT 


POSSIBLY  the  most  notable 
feature  of  country  suits  and 
walking  suits  for  spring  and 
summer  is  the  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  coat.  For,  where 
the  hip  length  coat,  or  that  cut  four 
or  five  inches  below  was  the  gener- 
ally accepted  length  a  season  or  so  ago,  the  smart 
coat  of  this  season  is  much  nearer  knee  length. 

The  coat  of  the  suit  illustrated  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  and  in  fact,  is  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  mode  in  country  suits.  Made  in  the 
original  model  in  a  lovely  soft  deep  rose  shade  of 
Scotch  tweed,  the  coat  is  cut  quite  like  an  English 


"By  ^MARION  Q  BAYLOR 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Reader  s  Service,  is  to 
give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.    It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those 
from  which  the'  clothes  in  the  accompanying  article  were  chosen.    Write,  telephone, 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY 
York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 


LIFE'S  New 


Very  English  in  type— but  of  masculine  military  Britain — is 
this  rose-colored  Scotch  tweed  suit  with  its  leather  belt.  The 
new  rough-braid  sailor  worn  with  it  is  hand  made 


officer's  coat,  with  a  narrow  plait  in  the  back;  it 
has  very  becoming  long,  narrow  shawl  revers, 
two  noticeable  pockets  with  flaps,  and  one  of  the 
smart  narrow  leather  belts  that  are  also  very 
much  in  demand.  The  skirt  is  a  simple,  straight- 
hanging  model  with  a  tiny  cuff  at  the  bottom — 
a  transitory  fashion,  but  one  that  is  easily  changed 
when  one  tires  of  it. 

'T'llIS  is  the  type  of  suit  so  often  referred  to  in 
A  these  columns  and  advised  as  an  excellent 
purchase  for  even  the  small  wardrobe,  for  it 
serves  so  many  purposes,  being  equally  smart  for 
town  or  country  and  for  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.  W  hen  chosen  in  so  conservative  a  model 
as  this  it  will  remain  in  style  as  long  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  it  left.  There  are  some  delightful  soft 
cinnamon-brown  shades  that  are  a  bit  more 
practical  as  to  color  for  such  a  suit,  as  well  as 
many  tans  and  soft  blues. 

Worn  with  it  is  a  new  model  of  a  sailor  in  hand- 
made rough  straw  with  a  double  brim  and  a  rather 


Models  on  this  page  are  from  Joseph 

deep  crown.  It  comes  in  black,  blue,  purple,  and 
other  good  shades  as  well  as  natural  color. 

'"TO  WEAR  in  and  out  of  town  nothing  is 
*■  smarter  than  the  silk  suit  which  this  season 
has  taken  a  new  turn  and  come  out  made  of  moire. 
Moire  is  very  much  to  the  fore  for  frocks  of  all 
sorts  and  for  this  type  of  suit  has  a  distinction 
that  promises  success. 

It  is  made  very  simply  with  a  straight  little 
Eton  jacket  and  a  simple  straight  shirred  skirt. 
The  moire  is  a  very  heavy  quality  in  dark  blue 
and  the  trimming  is  dark  blue  satin,  dark  blue 
braid,  and  tiny  ball  buttons  of  nickel.  With  it 
is  worn  a  lovely  soft  chiffon  blouse  with  an 
embroidered  net  ruffle  which  goes  around  the 
neck  and  down  both  sides  of  the  front. 

To  the  woman  who  can  wear  this  type  of  suit 
there  is  nothing  more  charming  for  late  spring 
and  summer,  and  Eton  coats  are  being  made  again 
by  some  of  the  best  dressmaking  houses.  A 
fashion  like  the  Eton  comes  very  much  to  the  fore 
every  five  years  or  so,  and  then  the  next  season  is 
not  so  desirable;  but  the  following  year  it  takes  its 
regular  place  as  one  of  the  accepted  youthful 
modes  that  are  always  pretty,  developed  a  little 
differently  each  year. 

Moire  silk  of  this  heavy  quality  tailors  very 
well  indeed  and  this  spring  it  will  be  greatly 
used  for  street  dresses  as  well  as  soft  suits;  but 
some  youthful  model  must  be  chosen  for  moire  is 
somehow  associated  with  age,  which  necessitates 


a  careful  handling  to  counteract  this 
effect.  It  combines  very  well  with 
tricotine  or  any  of  the  tricolette 
weaves  that  are  so  popular. 

A  N  UNUSUALLY  pretty  hat  is 
worn  with  this  suit;  the  round 
crown  is  of  milan  straw  and  the  brim  is  entirely 
made  of  woven  ribbon  which  gives  a  novel  shiny 
effect  near  the  face  that  is  most  becoming.  The 
ribbon  encircles  the  crown  where  the  brim  and 
crown  join,  and  at  either  side  is  finished  by  a 
smart  many-looped  bow  with  ends.  This  hat  is 
the  type  that  can  be  worn  by  the  woman  who 


Cool  as  can  be  is  this  printed  chiffon  frock  of  green  and  white 
with  its  embroidered  net  trimming  and  its  satin  sash.  The  leg- 
horn hat  has  a  single  rose  as  trimming 
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Moire  rejuvenated  plays  a  pleasant  role  in  this  Eton  suit, 
braid  trimmed  and  decorated  with  gay  nickel  buttons.  The  little 
hat  is  nearly  all  of  ribbon  woven  in  a  checkerboard  design 


finds  an  upturned  brim  becoming  and  is  ideally 
suited  to  this  character  of  suit. 

CH)R  country  club  wear  there  is  nothing  more 
popular  to-day  than  the  printed  chiffon  frock, 
a  pretty  model  of  which  is  shown  in  the  centre  of 
the  page.  It  is  in  green  and  white  in  a  small, 
delicate,  daisy-like  pattern.  Green  in  delicate, 
cool  shades  is  a  predominant  note  for  spring. 
One  meets  it  in  soft  dinner  and  evening  frocks, 
in  cool  chiffons  of  this  character,  and  in  organdies, 
ginghams,  and  handkerchief  linens. 

I  he  skirt  of  this  model  is  very  simply  made 
with  a  succession  of  deep  tucks,  while  the  waist 
has  chemisette  fichu  and  under  ruffles  to  the 
sleeves  of  a  delicate  embroidered  net.  The  sash 
is  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade  of  green  satin  ribbon 
which  ties  in  a  deep  bow  at  the  side  back. 

1  he  pretty  garden  hat  worn  with  this  gown  is 
6f  leghorn  faced  with  a  net  and  lace  ruffle;  it  has  a 
green  stem  wound  round  the  crown  and  a  single 
large  rose  poised  at  one  side. 
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Later  Spring  Developments 
in  Smart  Fashions 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Visitors  to  New  York  may  obtain  from  us 
Clothing  Ready  made  or  to  Measure 
for  Dress,  Travel  or  Sport 
Hats,  Shoes  &  Furnishings 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Travelling  Kits 
Liveries  for  Menservants 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Complete  Clothing  Outfits  for  Officers  resuming 
Civilian  Life,  as  well  as  for  those 
continuing  in  the  Service 


BOSTON  SALES -OFFICES 
Tremontcor.  Boylstoiw  Street 


NEWPORT  SALES- OFFICES 
220    Bcllevue  Avenue 


Dainty  Negligees 
and  Silk  Skirts 

THE  new  Spring  Negligees  and  Silk 
Petticoats  described  below  merit  par- 
ticular attention  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Not  only  is  this  a  most  opportune  time  to 
purchase,  but  we  believe  that  comparison 
will  convince  you  that  these  McCutcheon 
values  are  unusually  attractive. 

Negligee  (illustrated),  three-quarter  length, 
of  Wash  Satin,  lines  with  Albatross.  Colors: 
Pink,  Blue  —  $22.50. 

Negligee,  Plain  semi-Empire  model  in  Crepe 
de  Chine,  shirred  ribbon  trimmed,  $12.75. 
Breakfast  Coat,  Three-quarter  length  Satin, 
tailored;  deep  tucks  in  skirt,  $18.50. 
Straight  line  Albatross  Kimona,  edged 
with  hand-buttoned  scallops,  $28.50. 
Same  model,  Silk  lined,  $35.00. 
Silk' Petticoats.    An  excellent  assortment, 
including  White  shadow-proof  Wash  Silks, 
$3.95,  4.95  and  5.50. 

Petticoats.    Plain,  two-toned,  and  flowered 
Taffeta,  $3.95,  5.50,  6.75  and  7.50. 

Our  straight-line  tailor  Silk  Jersey  Skirt  is  abso- 
lutely dependable.  In  street  and  evening  shades, 
all  of  which  possess  excellent  wearing  and  laundering 
qualities.  Skirts,  $12.50.  Pantaloons  to  match,$9.75. 

Also  a  complete  range  of  styles  and  prices  in  Crepe 
de  Chine  and  Philippine  Gowns  and  Envelope 
Chemises. 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 
Any  of  the  merchandise  described 
or  illustrated  above  may  be  or- 
dered with  complete  satisfaction 
through  our  Mail  Order  Service. 

Reg.  Trade  Mark 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"With  the  Help  of  God 
and  a  Few  Marines" 


Net  $1.50 
Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 


BRIGADIKR  GENERAL 
A.  W.  CATLIN,  the 
author,  takes  you  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  battle  of 
Beileau  Wood.  The  ftory 
and  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Marines. 

Two  large  editions  sold  within  two  Weeks 
of  publication. 


Kipling's 
IV  ar  Stories 


"There  have  been  no 
war  stories  like  the 
two  at  the  end  of  this 
book,"  writes  an  old  Kipling  lover  about 
"A  Diversity  of  Creatures."  "The  Ger- 
man woman  in  'Swept  and  Garnished, 
and  i  he  figure  of  Mary  Postgate,  abounding 
in  affection  and  undying  in  hate,  are  fixed 
in  the  reader's  mind  not  to  be  erased." 
Ask  to  see  the  book  at  your  dealer  s. 
Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York. 
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Protect  Your  Home  from  Damage 
During  Coal  Delivery 

The  Majestic  Coal  Chute  protects  your  home  from 
careless  coal  men  —  preventing  the  nicks,  scars  and 
marks  caused  by  bounding  coal  and  coal  lumps. 

Have  it  built  into  the  foundation  of  your  new  home 
— or  in  homes  already  built — it  is  simple  to  install. 

Write  for  Catalogue  12  D  and  Name  of  Dealer 

THE  MAJESTIC  CO. 

S90  Erie  Street  Huntington,  Ind. 


STUMPS 

A  LONG  the  western  hills  of  Oregon  near  the 
/\     coast  one's  attention  is  attracted  by  the 
J    \   strange  appearance  of  the  stump  land. 

Stumps  twenty  feet  tall,  and  even  more, 
lift  themselves  toward  the  sun,  mute  emblems 
of  the  glory  of  timber  gone.  The  eye  is  ac- 
customed to  behold  stumps  where  the  timber  has 
been  garnered  for  the  mills,  but  not  stumps  so 
tall  that  a  giant  could  scarcely  sight  across  the 
cut  surface. 

Yet  stumps  of  this  kind  are  common  along  the 
coast  hills — acre  after  acre  of  them,  with  vir- 
gin forest  interspersed.  On  either  side  the  stump 
are  deep  notches  cut  through  the  bark  and  in- 
to the  solid  wood.  Occasionally  the  pieces  of 
heavy  plank  for  which  the  notches  were  cut  are 
to  be  found  still  in  place,  weathering  in  the  storm 
and  sun.  Usually,  however,  they  have  been  taken 
away  and  used  on  some  other  tree  to  be  cut. 

The  men  who  do  this  somewhat  dangerous 
work  climb  to  their  places  on  the  inserted  bits  of 
planking.  Two  men  are  assigned  to  each  tree, 
and  the  heavy  saw  used  has  a  handle  in  each  end, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  They  saw  patiently 
until  the  tree  is  nearly  severed,  and  as  it  begins 
to  bend  and  crack  they  scramble  quickly  to  the 


The  day  of  the  twenty-foot  slump  like 

cut  deep  for  plank  inserts,  is  past.  Too 
waste. I  by  such  methods  of  lumbering 


this,  with  its  notches 
much  good  timber  is 


ground  and  retreat  to  a  point  of  safety,  until 
the  trie  comes  slowly  thundering  to  the  earth. 
Then  they  select  another  tree  and  begin  all  over 
again. 

Clever  and  skilled,  it  is  seldom  that  a  woodman 
is  killed  or  even  hurt  while  engaged  in  this 
seemingly  dangerous  work. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  these  giant  stumps 
are  left.  First,  by  cutting  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  the  heaviest  pitch  pockets  are  missed, 
since  the  pitch  collects  largely  near  the  root,  and 
fir  is  a  remarkably  pitchy  wood.  Second,  while 
timber  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  local  mills 
refused  t<>  accept  logs  bearing  pitch  seams.  1  hird, 
the  saws  ordinarily  used  were  too  short  to  saw 
through  the  extra  spread  of  the  trees  near  the 
ground. 

In  spite  of  these  reasons,  however,  the  tall 
stump  is  doomed  to  extinction.  Timber  is  be- 
coming more  scarce,  a  little  farther  removed 
from  the  mills,  a  little  more  difficult  to  bung  to 
the  market,  and  because  ot  this  timber  men  are 
learning  lessons  of  thrift.  The  stumps  are  grow- 
ing shorter  and  shorter.  To-day,  in  most  of  the 
newly  logged  acres,  the  tall  stump  with  its  notches 
cut  deep  for  plank  inserts  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  timberman  shakes  his  head,  "loo  many 
feet  of  good  lumber  wasted,"  he  says. 

But  in  scattered  pastures,  along  a  river,  across 
a  hillside,  one  finds  plentiful  record  of  past  waste. 
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Women's   Stockings  of 
Silk-and-Wool 

Suitable  for  golf  and  sport 
wear   in   hottest  weather. 

The  finest  quality  of  light-weight  Eng- 
lish silk-and-wool  stockings,  delight- 
fully soft  and  lustrous,  in  black, 
black  and  white,  silver 
gray,  golden  brown  and 
cordovan,  band  em- 
broidered self-colored 
clocks — $5*50  a  pair. 


Mail  orders  filled  promptly 
Style     Brochure    on  request 


STOCKING  SHOPS 
586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
=;oi  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Also  at  4  NO.  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 
PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 
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YOU  can  enhance  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  your  garden 
greatly  by  attracting  birds  to  it. 
1  he  Bird  Man  has  spent  his  life  among  the  birds.    He  can 
show  you  ho-d  you  can  have  your  garden  filled  with  birds, 
Winter  and  Summer. 

The  Bird  Man's  Book  mailed  free  on  request 
Reiber  Bird  Reserve  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 
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''Onyx''mjk  Hosiery 


O/z  of  Every  Woman 


"  '6WFAr'  Hosiery  on  the  lips  of  every 
woman  in  America"  true  as  this  statement 
was  Ten  Years  Ago  when  this  advertise- 
ment made  its  first  appearance,  it  could 
now  read— 


""ONYX"  on  the  Lips  of  Every  Woman  in 
the  Jf'orld. 


"ONYX"  Hosiery  is  worn  in  the  Four 
Corners  of  the  Globe— its  Quality  pene- 
trates everywhere. 


At  Good  Shops  Everywhere 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  ''ONYX" 
and  Wholesale  Distributors 

New  York 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

[AVE  you  ever  been  to  Banff?  If  not,  go  this  summer. 
Banff,  the  majestic,  the  beautiful,  nestling  in  an  Alpine 
Fairyland,  where  people  of  tired  cities  go  to  rest  and  play;  to 
get  a  deep  breath  of  bracing  air  and  a  physical  and  mental 
uplift  for  working  days  to  come.  Banff,  with  its  warm  sulphur 
swimming  pool,  its  trails  for  mountain  ponies,  its  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  to  lovers  of  out-door  sports — golfers,  walkers, 
climbers,  anglers.  Or  Banff,  where  you  may  leisure  and  loaf 
in  a  luxury  of  glorious  scenery  unapproached  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  easy  to  get  to  Banff  and  not  expensive — but 
hard  to  get  awav,  for  at  Banff  is  the  world-famous 

BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL 

so  unique  and  ingenious,  so  complete  in  its  modern  appliances, 
so  wholly  comfortable  that  guests  call  it 

The  Mountain  Inn  of  Ease 

Unreservedly,  it  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  appealing 
mountain  hotels  in  the  world.  Here  are  life,  music,  endless 
opportunities  for  pleasure.  Here  a  Paris  and  New  York 
cuisine  and  the  unapproachable  service  of  a  Canadian  Pacific 
Hotel — and  always  most  interesting  and  cosmopolitan  com- 
panions. Good  orchestra  and  dancing  floor.  Dining  room 
with  capacity  for  6oo  guests.    305  rooms.  ' 

By  all  means,  BANFF  this  summer,  between  May 
15th  and  September  30th.  Plan  your  trip  early 
by  writing  NOW  for  full  information,  address: 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway,  New  York;    140  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
or  Montreal,  Canada 


CUNARD 

ANCHOR 


NEW  YORK- LIVERPOOL 

AQUITANIA  ORDUNA 
CARONIA  CARMANIA 

NEW  YORK-  SOUTHAMPTON 

MAURETANIA 


When  in  SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 

go  to 

Newest 
Highest  Class 

HOTEL 

Quiet,  Airy  Rooms    Choicest  Foods    Right  Prices 


BRIDGWAY 


Full  Speed  Ahead 


HENRY  B.  BESTON 


THE  author  of  (his  book  is  familiar  with  the  sea  in 
all  its  moods.  He  writes  of  navy  life  in  war  time 
with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  understanding. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department,  Mr.  Bes- 
ton  visited  the  American  naval  bases  in  Europe,  went 
to  sea  on  U.  S.  destroyers  and  submarines,  and  finally 
went  out  on  patrol  with  the  American  unit  of  the  Grand 
Fleet. 

Not  a  book  on  naval  strategy  and  tactics,  but  a  series 
of  sketches  of  navy  life,  vividly  written,  dramatic,  and 
amusing.  A  very  readable  book!  Net,  $1.50  at 
all  bookstores. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


In  many  places  the  ground  has  been  burned  over, 
clearing  it  of  dead  branches,  loose  debris,  and 
green  undergrowth.  In  the  remaining  ash  de- 
posit grass  seed  is  sown;  it  grows  rankly,  and 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  blackened  stumps 
and  rejected  logs  the  small  dairy  herd  of  some 
river  rancher  finds  a  sustenance.  Time  is  rotting 
away  the  stumps;  carefully  kindled  fires  are  eat- 
ing away  at  their  roots;  and  in  a  few  cases  dyna- 
mite has  come  to  the  aid  of  man  in  ridding  the 
land  of  their  useless  and  gigantic  forms. 

Ruth  Fargo. 


COOPERATIVE    BULL  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND  WHAT  THEY  MEAN 
TO  THE  LIVESTOCK  AND 
DAIRY  INDUSTRIES 

IN  VIEW  of  the  results  that  have  been  and 
are  constantly  being  accomplished  by  cooper- 
ative bull  associations  in  the  United  States, 
as  described  in  a  recent  Farmers'  Bulletin 
(No.  993)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
strange  that  there  has  not  been  a  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  organizations.  Al- 
though they  have  existed  and  been  appreciated  in 
Europe  for  a  long  time,  the  first  in  this  country  was 
started  no  earlier  than  1908,  in  Michigan.  By 
July,  191 7,  there  were  thirty-six  such  clubs,  dis- 
tributed over  seventeen  states,  the  total  member- 
ship being  1,158,  and  the  total  number  of  bulls 
owned  189. 

Undoubtedly  these  figures  have  been  consider- 
ably added  to  since  that  time,  and  with  no  less 
assurance  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  increase 
will  continue  at  an  even  greater  rate  along  with 
the  advance  of  farmers  and  breeders  generally 
toward  more  efficient,  economical,  and  profitable 
methods. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  "a  cheap 
bull  cannot  be  a  good  one,  and  that  a  good  one 
cannot  be  gotten  cheap."  The  cooperative  bull 
association  makes  possible  the  sole  exception 
that  proves  this  rule;  through  it  a  farmer  can 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  ownership  of  a  high  class 
registered  bull  at  an  investment  ranging  from 
#25  to  #75  or  at  most  #100.  The  idea  is,  briefly, 
that  a  group  of  fifteen  to  thirty  or  more  farmers 
pool  their  funds  and  buy  five  bulls,  each  of  which 
is  kept  within  convenient  reach  of  one  "block" 
of  farmers  for  two  years,  when  they  are  shifted 
about  so  as  to  obviate  the  danger  of  too  intense 
inbreeding. 

At  this  rate,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  no 
further  purchases  are  necessary  for  ten  years, 
during  which  time  each  of  the  cooperating 
farmers  involved  will  have  been  grading  up 
his  herd.  What  this  may  amount  to  is  indi- 
cated by  some  figures  quoted  in  the  Bulletin 
showing  how  the  daughters  of  grade  cows  owned 
by  members  of  a  bull  association  outdid  their 
dams  in  butter  fat  production  by  anywhere  from 
55  to  1 15  pounds,  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  pure- 
bred dairy  bulls.  As  a  contrast,  the  continuous 
use  of  a  scrub  bull  gave  a  series  of  steadily  de- 
creasing  production  figures,  the  original  grade 
cow  having  given  145  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year, 
her  daughter  by  scrub  bull,  126  pounds,  and  her 
granddaughter  by  the  same  sire,  99  pounds.  It 
is  easy  to  picture  the  fate  of  a  farmer  following 
this  latter  course,  especially  if  he  were  one  of 
those  who  scorned  the  use  of  records,  Babcock 
tests,  etc. 

Fortunately  this  sort  of  scrub  farmer  and  the 
scrub  bull  go  together,  and  both  are  happily, 
passing  into  the  dim,  dim  distance  of  the  reac- 
tionary past.  D.  Cunningham. 
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HE  soft,  non-reflecting  mat  surface  of 
Rookwood  Faience  adds  an  unusual 
touch  of  attractiveness  to  the  mantel. 

This  material  has  the  good  qualities 
of  the  older  mediums,  and  it  has  escaped  some 
of  their  limitations. 

Rookwood  Faience  is  most  flexible  in  the 
hands  of  the  designer.  The  infinite  range  of 
color  and  shape  make  harmony  possible  with 
any  scheme  of  decorations  or  furnishings.  In 
cost  it  will  always  compare  favorably  with 
the  more  familiar  materials. 

Rookwood  literature  suggests  many  things 
that  make  homes  more  attractive.  Have 
you  seen  it? 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 


Its  Social  environment — 

The  natural  charm  of  its  picturesque  park  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains — 

I  he  ease  and  homelike  surroundings  of  its  delight- 
ful hotel — "a  great  Country  House" — 

Its  exceptional  (jolf,  Tennis,  and  Riding — 

Its  climate — 

And  above  all,  its  most  perfectly  appointed  Bath  es- 
tablishment, offering  every  variety  of  "Cure"  found 
in  the  European  Spas,  and  its  pure  Alvon  waters — 

Have  made  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia, 
a  natural  rendezvous  of  Society,  North  and  South, 
for  a  hundred  years — 

More  so  than  ever  this  Spring. 
The 

Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

Write  tor  attractive  Spring  rates  and  Booklets 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


A  Logical  Question  Answered 

The  logical  question  of  war-ridden  housewives  is — "How  shall  I 
replace  the  faded  and  worn  out  rugs  which  though  an  eyesore  I  have 
endured  in  order  to  economize  and  save?" 

For  every  floor  that  needs  new  rugs  buy  CREX.  Use  them  the 
year 'round.  Put  their  wearing  and  sanitary  qualities  to  the  test. 
You'll  save  money  and  be  well  satisfied. 

Three  weaves— l)e  Luxe.  Herringbone,  and  Regular— in  wide 
varietv  of  patterns  and  colorings  to  choose  from. 
All  grass  rugs  are  not  CREX.    Don't  be  deceived  by  imitations. 


Free  Color 
Catalogue 

Write  for  beautiful 

of  all  CR1  X  p. it 
terns.  Room  treat- 
ments and  rug  sizes 
also  shonn. 


WHEN  BUYING  CRASS  RUGS 
BE  SURE  THE  NAME 


IS  WOVEN  IN  THE  SIDE  RINDING 
S  VOI  R  PROTECTION  AND  OUR  GUARANTEE 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 

212  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer 
hasn't  in  stock  the 
pattern,  size,  and 
color  you  want  no- 
tify us,  giving  full 
particulars. 


ESSEX  and  SUSSEX 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 
SPRING  LAKE  BEACH,  N.  J. 

AMERICA'S  FINEST  RESORT  HOTEL 

An  Incomparable  Combination  of  Seashore  and  Country  Charm 


DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 

OPENS  JUNE  18 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
Eight  West  Fortieth  Street  or  PLAZA  HOTEL 


F.  T.  Keating 


Manager 
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SUMMER  is  the  playtime  for  the  world. 
Many  cannot  make  it  as  entirely  that  as 
they  would  like,  but  for  others  that  is 
its  only  aspect.    So  all  surroundings 
must  be  made  as  joyous  as  possible,  to  suit 
the  occasion.    Clothes  are  made  in  the  hap- 
piest of  colors,  and  the  country  home  is  so 
fitted  as  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  cheer 
and  cool  comfort.    All  furniture  and  draperies 
are  for  the  most  part  chosen  with  this  end  in 
view,  and  placed  with  the  same  care.    It  is  truly 
said,  however,  that  the  real  worth  of  a  thing  is 
shown  in  its  smaller  parts.    Thus  the  accessories 
in  the  furnishings  of  the  country  home  play  no 
slight  part  in  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  is  true  of  no  room  in  the  house  so  much  as 
of  the  bedroom  and  the  dining  room,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  latter.  The  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  what  a  man  eats,  he  is,  has  been  proved, 
and  man  eats  more  scientifically  to-day  than  he 
ever  did  before.  In  the  summer  he  consumes 
only  such  foods  as  will  make  him  cool,  not  for  the 
time  being  only  but  later  when  that  food  has 
been  assimilated. 


FURNISHINGS 
for  the 
TABLE 
of  the 
COUNTRY  HOUSE 

"By  SYTDNEY  T)E  'BRIE 

Following  that  theory,  he  demands  the  dainti- 
est of  table  furniture,  for  the  effect  it  will  have 
upon  his  frame  of  mind,  and  hence  upon  the  di- 
gestion of  his  food.  The  heavy  damask  that 
covered  his  table  in  winter,  the  ornate  silver  and 
china  that  gave  him  pleasure  in  the  heavily  fur- 
nished dining  room  of  his  winter  home,  must  give 
way  to  delicate  linens  and  laces,  lightly,  gaily 
decorated  china,  and  less  cumbersome  silver. 

TINEN  for  the  summer  table  is  of  all-absorb- 
ing  interest  to  the  home  maker.  Realizing 
that  this  is  the  background  of  her  table  by  which 
the  entire  setting  may  be  made  or  spoiled  utterly 


in  its  effect,  she  chooses  here  with  the  most 
careful  eye.  Daintiness  she  must  have,  but 
richness  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  it,  so  she 
turns  to  the  simpler  lace  trimmed  or  em- 
broidered linens.  Knowing  her  need  as  well  as 
she  does  herself,  the  designers  of  linens  have 
prepared  for  her  inspection  this  year  many 
exquisite  patterns  for  all  occasions. 

Luncheon  pieces  are  made  in  many  delight- 
ful ways  now.  No  longer  does  the  round  doily 
hold  sovereign  sway  over  that  table.  Indeed,  the 
more  popular  shape  now  seems  to  be  the  oblong 
piece,  which  dispenses  with  the  need  for  two  doilies 
for  individual  use.  With  this  is  used  the  long 
table  scarf.  The  Italian  laces  and  cut-work  have 
been  used  to  a  great  extent  on  these  linens,  and 
their  popularity  never  seems  to  wane.  Recently 
one  of  the  large  linen  shops  showed  a  luncheon 
set  edged  in  Irish  lace  which  was  very  lovely. 
I  he  individual  scarf,  which  is  of  course  a  replica 
of  the  larger  scarf,  is  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
One  end  of  a  large  banquet  cloth  seating  twelve  or 
sixteen,  is  also  illustrated,  showing  what  exquisite 
linens  are  to  be  had  for  formal  occasions. 
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Illustration  of  a  Chinese  Rug  made  upon  our  own  looms  in  China 

Symbolism  in  Chinese  Rugs 

The  rugs  of  China,  now  generally  admired  because  of  their  unusual 
color  effects,  have  an  added  charm  in  designs  evolved  from  the  great 
religious  beliefs  under  which  the  people  have  lived. 

In  the  design  illustrated  above  are  depicted,  upon  a  medium  porcelain 
blue  ground,  the  eight  Buddhist  symbols,  also  the  chess  boards,  scrolls, 
and  musical  instruments,  which  are  symbols  of  the  Literati.  The  central 
medallion  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  Phoenix,  a  symbol  of  prosperity, 
while  in  the  other  medallions,  is  shown  the  "Lung,"  or  Dragon  of  Heaven, 
guarding  a  pearl.  The  designs  of  our  Chinese  Rugs  follow  faithfully 
those  of  the  earlier  periods. 

We  have  numerous  other  designs  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  make  any  required 
size  in  a  reasonable  time.    Further  information  will  be  gladly  given  upon  request. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators     Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics     Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SAN  FKANCISCO.  CAL 
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^Jewels 

o(  rare  perfccfion  m 
Dreicer  sellings  or 
mounted  from  de- 
signs devised  in- 
con  sulfation  wnux 
ilie  purchaser  


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW  YOWC 





Reproduced  from  an  old  design  of  beautiful  simplicity,  this  silver  tea  service  is  excellent  for  use 
in  the  country  home,  both  indoors  and  out 

Tea  in  the  country  house  is  apt  to  be  an  informal  affair  on  the  terrace, 
but  there  must  be  no  lack  of  formality  in  the  tea  service  itself.  Silver  ser- 
vices are  used  and  the  daintiest  of  china.  Simplicity  of  design  is  a  requisite, 
however,  for  the  more  ornate  silver  would  be  quite  out  of  place  when  used 
out-of-doors,  and  not  quite  as  good  when  used  inside  the  house.  Modern 
reproductions  of  the  simple  Colonial  styles  are  used  quite  a  bit,  and  the  most 
particular  hostess  often  has  an  original  tea  set. 

/"\F  INTEREST  to  such  a  one  are  the  old  English  tea  urns,  which  are 
seldom  reproduced,  and  for  that  reason  are  to  be  had  only  in  the 
original.  They  have  an  air  of  dignity  which  accords  well  with  the  office 
they  perform.  A  particularly  interesting  one,  of  beautiful  lines  and  abso- 
lute authenticity,  is  illustrated  in  these  pages.  It  is  dated  1789  and  was 
made  by  John  Robbins  in  London. 

Of  supreme  interest  artistically  and  historically  is  the  candelabrum  show  n 
on  page  114.  The  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  periotT  of  Queen  Anne  is 
apparent.  The  original  set  of  eight  candlesticks  was  first  owned  by  Louis 
Iluth,  but  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Carmichel.  Reproductions 
have  been  made  by  the  Knghsh  firm  who  are  silversmiths  to  their  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Queen. 

Silver  bands  are  used  extensively  this  year  on  china  and  glass  where 
formerly  gold  was  used.  It  is  to  many  an  improvement  as  well  as  an  in- 
teresting style,  for  a  number  of  decorators  contend  that  w  here  flat  silver  is 
used  on  the  table,  it  is  unsuitable  to  use  with  it,  in  such  close  conjunction, 
china,  or  even  glass  banded  in  gold.  They  base  their  assertion  on  the 
mandate  that  it  is  not  good  form  for  a  woman  to  wear  jewels  in  gold 
settings  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  wearing  silver  or  platinum  jewelry. 
The  chocolate  set  of  which  the  pot  and  one  cup  are  show  n,  are  white  china 
mounted  with  silver.  Plates  are  to  be  had  in  a  similar  design  with  two 
bands  of  silver,  between  which  is  a  band  of  any  delicate  color  desired. 

/"\NE  of  the  loveliest  of  the  still  popular  gold-banded  china  is  a  set  of 
china,  gold  encrusted  in  a  Greek  fret  border  with  a  motif  set  along  at 
regular  intervals.  A  covered  casserole  and  plate  of  this  set  are  shown  on 
page  114.  A  yedo-shaped  salad  bowl  and  plate  is  shown  also  on  which 
this  gold  incrustation  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  an  Oriental  design  in 
suitable  colors — soft  blended  red,  yellow,  and  green,  with  a  black  line 
border.  W  hile  the  bowl  is  called  a  salad  bowl  it  is  also  the  size  used  for 
fruit  and  for  similar  things. 

An  interesting  dinner  set  is  illustrated  w  hich  is  a  copy  in  shape  and  design 
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UPERB  reproductions 
of  Old  English  Fur- 
niture are  made  by 
The  Hayden  Company",  also 
reproductions  of  Old  English 
carved  and  paneled  rooms. 


In  the  Tapestry  Gallery  there  are  on 
Oiew  many  superb  antique  Tapestries, 
woven  in  the  XVI  and  XVII  Cen- 
turies at  the  old  looms  in  Flanders 


i  1 7 


A  reproduction  of  an  old  Tudor  "Hutch." 


Showrooms  also  at  Rochester,  NJ-  Y. 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 
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Rimiture  w//A 

a  Geaealogy 

*HE  well  considered  American  country 
I  C^house  of  today  reflects  its  early 
V^_xprototype  in  the  manner  of  its 
furnishment   as  well   as  in   its  architecture. 

(TIT  Be  it  Manor  House  of  landed  Estate,  an 
Italian  Villa  overlooking  wide  reaches  of 
the  sea,  or  just  a  charming  Dutch  Colonial 
Cottage,  the  selection  of  its  appointments  may 
nowhere  be  made  to  better  advantage  than 
from  the  well-nigh  inexhaustible  resources  of 
this  establishment  —  whether  the  scheme  in 
view  suggests  reproductions  of  rare  old 
examples  or  those  groups,  for  instance,  which 
convention  demands  for  the  Dining  Room 
and  Chamber. 

tfJT  For  here  one  may  acquire,  at  most 
reasonable  cost,  not   alone  Furniture  and 
Decorative   Objects    boasting    a  genealogy 
dating  back  to  historic  ages  but  well  conceived 
adaptations  which  may 
better  befit  some  modern 
backgrounds. 

Dc  luxe  prints  of  charming 
interiors  gratis  upon  request 


Grand  Rapids  furniture  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34 -36  West  32  n-2  Street 
New  "York  Gty 


This  individual  breakfast  set  is  of  Wedgewood  design  in  gay  mulberry,  yellow,  and  black  coloring 
— quite  the  thing  for  the  summer  breakfast 

of  old  Chelsea  ware 
of  about  1792.  Green 
and  blue  crossed 
bands  make  the 
border,  which  is 
edged  with  gold  lines. 
In  effect  the  design 
seems  to  be  in  gros 
bleu,  although  a  soft 
maroon  is  evident. 

An  early  Wedgwood 
design  was  used  for 
the  modern  china 
breakfast  set  illus- 
trated. It  is  gay  in 
yellow  and  mulberry 
coloring  with  black 
lines,  and  in  every 
respect  quite  proves 
its  fitness  for  use  at 
the  earliest  meal  of 
the  day. 


A  set  of  luncheon  doilies  of  line  diet  and  cut  work 


These 
breakfast 
the  cue 
breakfast 


individual 
sets  take 
from  the 
room  of 


modern  treatment.  Here  the  lightest  mood  is  indulged  and  the  gayest  colors 
■ire  used  in  decoration.  One  must  start  the  day  in  the  country  in  the  hap- 
piest mood,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  bring  about  such  an  effect. 


A  reproduction  of  old  Chelsea  ware  of  about  1 792  which  by  ils  very  quaintness  of  design  and 
coloring  commends  itself  for  the  country  home 


The  china 
chocolate  set 
at  the  right  is 
decorated  i  n 
silver,  accord- 
ing to  the  new- 
est mode 


4 


G  l'a  ss  plat- 
ters are  among 
the  newest 
things  for  the 
dining  table, 
and  are  most 
attractive  used 
with  such  can- 
dlesl  icks 
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11  EAST  SSXH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


IT  is  11*  ;]•.:  iu  :i  o  u 
IIDEl  ORATIONS 

FURNITURE,  HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS,  WALL  AND 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 

MANTEL  ORNAMENTS 
©ECOKATIVE  PAINTINtJS 

©IPE<UIIA:L.T]IIKS  IIS  JBcOHjUjXCHIIR 
FURNISHINGS,  LAMPS, 
glUAIDIKfcs     ANILD     ;.N  [IIRRORS 


f€AAAAjL>%4>&i       Summer  Furnishings 


The   Oriental  Store 


\"\  7E  cannot,  in  type,  convey  to  you 
^  ▼  the  true  atmosphere  of  the 
artistic  articles  of  utility  which  abound 
in  such  profusion  at  Vantme  s.  For 
here,  in  all  their  Oriental  splendor, 
are  lamps  that  have  no  duplicates  else- 
where, rugs  of  Chinese  grass,  or 
Japanese  fibre.  Furniture  of  rattan 
from  old  Canton,  Chinaware  in  numer- 
ous quaint  patterns.  Draperies,  Far 
Eastern  Delicacies,  etc.,  and  countless 
accessories  for  house  and  garden  that 
should    be    seen   to    be  appreciated. 


A.  A.  VANTINE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Favor  us  with  a  visit  when  it  is  convenient 
for  you  to  call,  or  permit  us  to  supply  by 
letter,  full  particulars  regarding  any  Oriental 
article  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  The 
individuality  of  our  stock  makes  the  issuance 
of  a  catalog  impracticable  this  season,  but  our 
Personal  Service  Bureau  awaits  the  pleasure 
of  serving  you  by  mail. 


Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


No.  17  $9.75  No.  15 


No.  7  $930 


$9.00. 


No.  103 
$15.00 
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"  The  Oriole  " 
*» 

LILLIAN 
GENTH 

A.  N.  A. 


The  MILCH  GALLERIES 

Dealers  in 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

THE  works  of  American  artists  are  now 
especially  sought  by  collectors.   This  coun- 
try has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
finest  pictures  are  being  produced  at  home. 
Our  neu  booklet  uitk  our  ._•  latest 
neus,  recently  published,  sent  on  request 


108  West  57th  Street 


New  York 


Country  House 
Furnishings 


Suggestions  Gladly 
Submitted 


Interior  Decorations 

Furniture  Painted  and  Decorated 
To  Order 


Miss  McBurney  6-  Miss  Underwood 

n.  Iq  East  48th  Si.  New  York 

New  Chintzes 

Painted  Lamp  Shades 


On  :kr  Enmr  of  J.  B.  ran  forst.  Est.,  Haeinuack,  N.  ]. 

You  can  enhance  the  charm  of  your  garden  by 
the  judicious  use  of  ornamental  stone  furniture. 

Our  collection  of  over  1.500  models  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  vases,  flower  boxes,  benches,  sun- 
dials, bird  baths,  fountains,  statuary,  balustrading. 
etc.  You  will  find  here  just  what  you  need.  Send 
for  our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 
8*1  Lexington  Axrnne  New  York 


POULTRY  KEEPING  SHORT  CUTS 

PERHAPS  the  average  person  who  keeps 
poultry  does  not  know  that  rose  bugs 
will  kill  chickens,  and  even  old  hens. 
Rose  bugs  have  a  fondness  for  grape 
blossoms,  and  a  great  many  grape  vines  grow- 
over  chicken  yard  fences.  This  statement  may 
be  sufficient  to  explain  to  some  poultry  keepers 
why  they  have  lost  so  many  birds  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  YA  hen  rose  bugs  abound  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  the  chickens  shut  up. 

\  TTHEX  chickens  are  allowed  to  run  with  old 
'  *  hens  thev  are  likely  to  be  dragged  through 
wet  grass  and  weeds  until  they  are  bedraggled, 
chilled,  and  exhausted.  Thousands  of  chickens 
are  lost  even'  year  from  just  this  cause.  The 
hen  should  be  kept  cooped  until  her  chickens  are 
I  several  weeks  old.  The  chickens  themselves 
may  be  allowed  to  run  at  liberty,  for  they  will 
not  wander  far  away  if  the  hen  is  not  with  them. 

IT  IS  customary  to  feed  chickens  on  boards  in 
front  of  the  brooder  coop.  Oftentimes  the 
boards  or  coops  are  moved,  with  the  result  that 
mold  which  has  been  growing  on  the  ground  under 
the  boards  is  exposed.  It  doesn't  do  the  chickens 
anv  good  to  eat  this  mold.  Let  it  be  scraped 
.i«  ay  and  removed. 

\  (IRKAT  amount  of  grain  can  be  saved  next 
winter  if  a  generous  supply  of  vegetables  is 
raised  this  summer  and  stored.  1  he  best  vege- 
tables to  grow  for  this  purpose  are  mangel- 
wur/.els  and  the  common  red  beets.  Both  are 
much  better  than  cabbages  for  the  hens,  besides 
being  easier  to  keep.  Dry  lawn  clippings  make 
an  excellent  green  food  when  soaked  out.  It  will 
be  economy  this  summer  to  save  all  the  lawn  clip- 
pings, allowing  them  to  dry  on  a  board  in  the  sun, 
and  then  packing  them  aw  ay  in  barrels  or  bags, 
keeping  them  in  a  dry  place  until  winter  comes. 

'I  'I  [ERE  is  an  enormous  waste  each  year  from 
*■  the  raids  of  rats  and  mice.  1  hese  pests  can 
be  kept  out  of  the  hen  houses  and  the  grain 
rooms  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  labor  and  in- 
genuity. Traps  are  better  than  cats.  Sparrows 
can  be  kept  out  by  w  ire  netting  w  ith  a  tine  mesh 
over  the  windows. 

\  I  \NY  poultry  keepers  make  a  practice  of 
x *  *  carrying  along  a  considerable  number  of 
old  hens  until  they  are  wanted  for  the  table, 
instead  of  selling  them  when  they  have  stopped 
laving.  This  is  a  wasteful  practice,  because  these 
surplus  birds  eat  a  large  amount  of  gram  without 
giving  any  adequate  return.  1 1  is  a  simple  matter 
to  can  these  old  hens,  and  w  hen  this  is  done  the 
waste  of  grain  ceases,  while  they  are  just  as 
available  for  food  at  any  time.  All  the  grain 
w  hich  can  be  saved  in  this  way  helps  to  augment 
the  country's  food  supply. 

T   ICE  kill  thousands  of  hens   and  chickens. 

'  The  simplest  way  to  deal  with  these  pests 
is  to  use  lice  paint  freely  on  perches  and  in  the 
nests.  The  expense  can  be  reduced  by  mixing 
the  paint  with  kerosene,  half  and  half.  It  will 
be  well  also  occasionally  to  rub  a  bit  of  blue  oint- 
ment into  the  skin  of  each  hen  just  under  the 
vent,  using  no  more  than  enough  to  form  a  pellet 
the  size  of  a  pea. 

HpHOUSANDS  of  dollars'  worth  of  food  is 
"  consumed  each  year  by  surplus  roosters.  It 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  country's  welfare  that 
only  such  male  birds  as  may  be  needed  for  breed- 
ing purposes  be  retained.  Let  the  others  be 
turned  into  meat  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
annual  loss  in  the  country's  egg  crop,  due  to  poor 
quality,  approximates  forty-five  million  dollars. 
Sluch  of  this  can  be  saved  by  removing  the 
roosters  from  the  flocks.  It  is  the  fertile  egg 
which  goes  bad  quickest.  Oftentimes  a  farmer's 
wife  keeps  her  eggs  for  weeks  before  she  sends 
them  to  market.  If  she  discovers  an  aban- 
doned nest,  she  puts  the  eggs  into  her  basket, 
regardless  of  their  age.  Then  she  loads  them  into 
the  back  of  a  farm  wagon  and  drives  to  town  with 
the  hot  sun  beating  down  upon  them.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  some  of  these  eggs  hatched  on 
the  way. 

E.  I.  Harrington. 


"Garden  Furniture  in 
Art  Stone  and  Wood" 
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Our  catalogue  will  give  you  many  suggestions  for 
making  your  Garden  liveable  and  attractive 


THE  FISCHER  6-  JIROUCH  CO. 


CLEVELAND 


4813  Superior  Avenue 


OHIO 
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Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 


S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHEH  1849 
21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  ityle  expresses  the 
essence  of  mcdern  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-l'nibrian  Fur- 
niture." BeTkey  &  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company.  443  Monroe 
Avenue.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich- 
igan. * 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


Kipling  Speaks! 

"His  just  published  'The  Eyes  of  Asia'  shows  much 
of  the  old  time  Kipling.  He  has  not  forgotten  his 
India  and  knows  the  people  as  perhaps  no  other  living 
writer  does." — New  York  Sun. 

Net,  $1.00.  at  all  bookse-llers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

The  Eyes  of  Asia 
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An  interesting  antique  wrought-iron  gate  and  part  of  a  set  of  "four"  chairs  and  sofa 
verdure  tapestry  now  in  our  Reception  Room 

THE  problems  of  home  building,  furnishing  and  exterior 
environments  are  simplified  at  our  establishment  by  the 
assistance  of  experts. 

Individual  requirements  are  given  careful  study. 
The  decoration  of  a  single  room  is  also  given  the  same 
personal  attention  as  the  development  of  a  large  estate. 

DUNCAN  FRASER,  mc. 

Charter  member  of  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators 
Montreal  New  York 

51  Victoria  Street  603  Fifth  Avenue 

i  mil  1 1 1 1   ir~i — nwrimrninnntTirff  ttttt— —wmii  i  h  iniiiiiim 


Antique  English  Walnut  Writing  Desk 


H.  F.  HUBER  &  CO. 

13  East  40th  St.  New  York  City 

Antiques  and  Reproductions 


PARIS 
18  Faubg.  Poissonniere 


FACTORY 
18th  to  19th  St..  Ave.  C,  New  York  City 


■ 


AS  a  wedding  gift,  there 
■*  is  nothing  more  appro- 
priate or  more  acceptable 
than  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock. 
Its  beauty  and  unerring  de- 
pendability always  reflect  the 
wise  choice  of  the  giver. 

For  over  a  century  in  the 
best  American  homes,  Seth 
Thomas  Clocks  have  been 
looked  upon  with  pride  by 
their  owners,  and  given  a 
high  place  among  cherished 
family  possessions. 


The  supremacy  of  Seth 
Thomas  Clocks  is  due  to 
the  unfaltering,  faithful 
service  they  render,  year  in 
and  year  out.  They  are 
honest,  dependable  and  un- 
failing in  their  timekeeping 
accuracy. 

Your  jeweler  can  show 
you  a  wide  selection  of  Seth 
Thomas  Clocks.  There  is 
a  style,  pattern  and  design 
to  suit  every  taste — a  model 
for  every  purpose. 


Seth  Thomas  Clocks 


McGIBBON  C&  CO. 

3  West  37th  Street,  N.  Y.,  One  door  from  Fifth  Ave. 


Summer  Furnishings 

WILLOW  FURNITURE — Most  desirable  Models  in  Nat- 
ural, Stained  or  Enamel  finish. 

Awnings — Best  Awning  Stripes  and  Stenciled  Duck. 
SLIP  COVERS — Imported  Prints,  Linen,  Cretonnes,  Dimi- 
ties. 

Window  Shades — Imported  Scotch  Holland  and  Domestic 
Painted  Shading. 

Reupholstering  of  Furniture — Abundant  variety  of  materials 
from  which  to  select  covering.  Expert  workmen  at  your  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction  assured. 

Lace    Curtains    Carefully  Cleaned— At   moderate  prices. 

Stored  free  for  the  summer  if  desired. 

Oriental  and  Domestic  Rugs  and  Carpets  cleaned,  repaired 

and  stored. 


DutchBulbs 

Orderyour Supp(y  Now/ 
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Why  not  furnish  your  Summer  Home  in 
Reed  Furniture  that  is  Different?  Our 
Designs  are  Unusual  in  Character,  com- 
bining Comfort  with  Smartness. 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


IRS  REEP  SHOP.  Inc 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded,  25c  Postage 


<3he  Chrich  ©alleries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


C[  Important  vJorks 
J  of  the  "Old 
Masters"  are  to  be 
found  in  our  Gal- 
leries at  all  times. 


1 


Tke  paintings 
sold  b>>  us  are 
exchangeable  at  any 
time  at  full  purchase 
price. 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life  and  the  Garden  Magazine, 
you  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it.  Send  your 
name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday.    Page    &   Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


mt 


FOR  SALE 

Five  pieces  of  Antique  Mahogany  Furniture 
in  good  condition 

GEORGE  HAMBRECHT 

21  New  Street  near  Broadway 
Lynbrook.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTED  HEADS 

GENTLEMAN'S  COLLECTION  FOR  SALE 

Thirty  different  exceptionally  fine  specimens  suitable  for  museum, 
country  club,  or  house.  Buffalo,  Moose,  Caribou,  Elk,  Mountain 
Sheep,  Mountain  Lion,  Black  Bear,  Silver  Tip  Bear,  etc. 


J.  S.  McKAIG, 


160  Front  Street, 


New  York 


Gangway 
Pottery 

Will  give  the 
ESSENTIAL  TOUCH 

The  Bird  Bath  illustrated 
will  be  the  Delight  of  any- 
Garden.  Made  in  our  light 
stony  gray  Terra  Cotta,  it 
stands  36  in.  high  with  a  bowl  24  in.  This 
piece  is  specially  priced  at  $27.50. 

Flower  Pots,  Vases,  Boxes,  Bird  Baths,  Fountains,  Sun 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches,  etc.,  are  included  in 
our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Galloway  Terra  OdTta  Gb. 

3216 WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


CORBIE 


K 


AH!"  "Kah!" 
"Kah!"  The  cal- 
low voice  of  a  half 
grown  crow 
evokes   memories  both 
whimsical    and  tender. 
For  it  was  thus  that  Corbie 
first  greeted  me,  and  it 
was  Corbie  who  taught  me 
those  facts  about  crows 
which  were  as  delightful 
to    know   as   they  were 
surprising. 

These  birds  in  flocks 
had  always  made  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  my 
imagination.  Bold  and 
rollicking  fellows,  they 
accept  life  with  voluble 
humor,  their  raucous 
laughter  announcing  mer- 
rily that  they  find  the  world  joyously  adapted 
to  the  delights  of  crowdom.  It  is  with  an  echo- 
ing gipsy  glee  that  I  have  been  able  to  take  a 
band  of  crows  at  their  own  gay  valuation. 

According  to  certain  ethical  standards,  of 
course,  we  are  touched  by  regret  when  we  con- 
sider that  now  and  again  one  of  these  black 
rogues  hunts  and  kills  a  young  and  tender  speci- 
men of  the  feathered  tribe.  If  that  is  a  crime 
to  merit  punishment  by  buckshot,  let  it  not  be 
visited  unjustly  upon  the  whole  flock  but  ad- 
ministered to  the  individual  criminal;  and  let 
each  owner  of  a  pet  grimalkin  pass  sentence 
within  his  own  household  before  he  bears  witness, 
howe'er  true,  against  the  crow. 

A  corn  thief?  Well,  yes,  for  a  few  days  in  the 
spring!  Hut  there  are  effective  methods  applica- 
ble to  large  fields  and  small  gardens  which  pre- 
vent an  undue  tax  upon  this  crop;  and  it  is  a  stu- 
pid human,  after  all,  who  resorts  to  arsenic  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem — a  confession  that  the 
crow  has  outwitted  him  and  a  clumsy  revenge 
for  the  bird's  superiority. 

A  revenge  fraught  with  economic  danger,  too, 
for  an  agricultural  community  bereft  of  the 
beneficial  patrol  of  the  crow,  lies,  thereby,  more 
fully  at  the  mercy  of  that  small  but  uncompro- 
misingly vegetarian  pest,  the  voracious  grass- 
hopper. Read  the  sad  agrarian  history  of  some 
state  whose  laws  permitted  a  bounty  for  the  life 
of  the  crow  and  then,  the  lesson  learned,  forbade 
the  shooting  of  this  worthy  black  guardian  of  the 
fields. 

TT  WAS  against  some  such  general  background 
A  as  1  have  just  sketched  that  the  pleading 
"Kah!"  of  Corbie  wakened  me  one  day  from  an 
impersonal  delight  in  a  mid-June  walk  to  the 
presem  e  ol  .i  chara<  tei  ol  rare  importance. 

"O,  a  young  crow — tame!"  I  cried,  "would 
you  be  willing  to  sell  him?"  The  owner  looked 
up  from  crow  to  me  with  a  laugh  at  my  eagerness, 
saying,  "  Take  him  and  welcome,  I've  four 
more." 

So  Corbie  came  to  Brae  Side.  A  wish,  unful- 
filled since  childhood  days,  had  at  last  been 
achieved.    I  had  a  tame  crow! 

And,  as  with  many  another  desire  gratified, 
the  first  few  days  of  possession  taught  me  that 
there  are  compensations  for  a  crowless  household 
that  may  well  be  given  grave  consideration. 
The  well-nigh  incessant  "Kah,  kah!  kah! — gub- 
ble— gubble— gubble— kSh!  kah!  kah!"  of  Corbie 
as  he  noisily  begged  for  food,  as  noisily  swallowed 
it,  and  in  the  next  breath  demanded  more — there 
is  no  denying  that  this  racket  'round  and  about 
a  previously  peaceful  abode  became  annoyingly 
monotonous. 

But  even  in  the  most  gluttonous  days  of  his 
growth  Corbie  soon  won  his  welcome.  He  was 
an  amusing  little  rascal.  The  first  time  I  fed 
him  I  offered  him  milk-soaked  bread.  Promptly 
seizing  spoon  and  all,  he  stepped  backward  with  it 
held  firmly  in  his  beak.  There  he  stood,  the 
comical  black  baby,  head  up,  handle  of  spoon 
erect,  and  so  evidently  determined  to  swallow  all 
he  had  grasped  that  it  required  a  tug  on  my  part 
to  rescue  the  spoon. 

AT  THE  second  feeding  time  (he  loudly  in- 
sisted  that  these  events  should  not  be  far 
apart)  the  bits  of  meat  given  him  were  eaten  until 
his  "Kah!"  came  forth  with  a  thick  and  muffled 
gasp,  after  which  he  grabbed  the  proffered  mor- 
sels as  eagerly  as  ever  and  busied  himself  with 


Advice  from  big  growers  in  Holland  indicate 

great  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  coming  season  and 
enough  cannot  be  grown  to  meet  the  demand. 
To  insure  getting  your  supply  send  us  your 
order  at  once. 

UNTIL  JULY  1st  NOT  LATER 

our  present  low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties  of 
bulbs  grown  by  specialists  in  Holland  will  hold 
good. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until 
Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior 
quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained 
at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much 
larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocus,  give, 
for  a  small  outlay  of" 
time  and  money,  an 
abundance,  of  flowers 
in  the  house  from  De- 
cember until  Easter, 
and  in  the  garden  from 
earliest  Spring  until 
the  middle  of  May. 

Our  orders  are  selected 
and  packedin  Holland 
and  are  shipped  to  our 
customers  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in 
the  best  possible  con- 
dition. They  need  not 
be  paid  for  until  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if 
not  satisfactory. 


Per  500  = 

#27.00 
10.00 
12.50 
18.50 
22.00 
2  1 .00 
20.00 


I  A  FEW  PRICES  Per  100 

E  Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths    -    -  -    #6.00  - 

=  Fine  Mixed  Tulips     ...  -      2.25  - 

I  Fine  Mixed  Darwin  Tulips  •  •      2.75  - 

=  Double  Daffodils  4.00  - 

=  Narcissus  Empero/     -  4-75  - 

E  Narcissus  Empress  -  4-5o  - 

=  Narsissus  Golden  Spur    -  4.25  ■ 

=      Write  today  for  = 

FREE  BULB  CATALOG 

=  The  most  comprehensive  published.  Contains  import  price  5 
=       list  giving  prices  on  small  and  large  quantities.  = 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

I      333  FOURTH  AVE.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  | 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Genuine 

INDIANA  LIMESTONE 

Garden  Ornaments  and  Mantels 

Hand  Sculptured   Sundials,  Fountains, 
Bird  Baths. 

EASTON  STUDIOS 

BEDFORD  INDIANA 
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1  MlpoleBros.  I 

E  Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  | 
^       373  Fifth  Avenue,NewYork  ^ 


^     CHINA  AND    GLASS  f^i 


TO  the  man  or  woman  who  has  an  instinct  for 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  who  knows 
and  values  those  little  distinctions  which  turn 
four  walls  and  a  roof  into  a  distinctive  and  livable 
home,  Ovington's  will  be  a  veritable  treasure-house 
of  suggestions. 

For  here  will  be  found,  not  ten  or  twenty,  but 
literally  hundreds  of  happy  suggestions  with 
charges  which  are  unusually  moderate. 

Catalog  on  request 

Ovington's 

The  Gift  Shop  of  Fifth  Avenue 
312-314  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


893— Chair  lamp.  58"  high,  finished 
in  crackled  antique  gold  and  poly- 
chrome. The  shade,  of  putty  col- 
ored silk  with  old  blue  striping,  is 
pleated  on  the  top.  Trimmings  are 
of  old  moss  blue.  F.inge  and  tas- 
sels for  lighting  are  done  in  the 
same  combination.  Shade  $45,  plus 
$2  tax  $AV.  Standard  $40,  plus 
SI. 50  tax  $41.50 


handle,  the  wagon 
becomes  a  presentable 
table.  Price  $35 


WEDGWOOD  BREAKFAST.  TEA  AND  DINNERWARE 
AMBER  OPTIC  CLASS  SERVICE 
BOTH  OPEN-STOCK 


FOUNDED  1887 

JlIGGINS&SEITE^ 

9  811  EAST  37 -STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHINA  AND   GLASS  i^t 


C.  VICTOR  TWISS 


HENRY  F.  BULT1TUDE 


C  Victor  fttotss  Co. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 


HPHE  SUCCESS  of  a  room  depends 
*     upon  its  architectural  background. 

We  design  and  execute  architectural  ii> 
teriors  and  furniture  so  that  rooms  may  be 
harmonious  and  complete  in  every  detail. 


14  East  50th  Street 
NEW  YOKK  CITY 


Fine  Arts  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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AfeDontUsefeintHeii 

useSTONE-TEX 

For  concrete,  stucco,  brick,  stone  or  masonry  walls  of  any  kind, 

STONE-TEX  is  admittedly  the  right  coating.  It  is  prepared  specific- 
ally for  use  on  such  surfaces,  and  produces  an  attractive  soft-colored 
even  finish  which  wears  better  than  paint,  looks  better,  and  will  not 

chip,  flake  or  peel  off. 

Ail  masonry  walls  are  more  or  less  porous.  During  storms  and  damp  seasons,  they 
soak  in  moisture,  making  the  building  damp  and  unsanitary.  The  moisture  also  mixes 
with  dust  from  the  streets,  producing  unsightly  streaks  and  stains. 

STONE-TEX   'Saves  the  Surface" 

But  in  Stone-Textured  walls,  the  pores  are  filled  with  a  hard,  flint-like  cement  coating 
and  all  hair  cracks  are  sealed.  The  building  is  dry  at  all  times.  The  coating,  being 
moisture-proof,  retains  its  beauty  for  years,  at  the  same  time  giving  adequate  protection 
against  the  elements. 

Ordinary  paints  could  not  give  such  results.  Being  intended  for  wood,  they  offer 
little  resistance  to  moisture,  when  used  on  masonry.  So  they  soon  flake  and  peel  on. 
and  the  walls  again  must  be  coated.  Don't  use  paint  on  masonry  walls.  Use  btone- 
Tex  if  only  for  economy. 

STONE-TEX  gives  a  beautiful,  flat  finish— most  desirable  for  concrete,  stucco,  brick, 
etc  Equally  suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  tones. 
Protects  the  building  against  disintegration  and  lengthens  its  life.  Applied  with  a  brush. 


Write  to-dav  for  free  color  card  and  handsomely 
illustrated  STONE-TEX  book  Riving  full  information 


THE  TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 

Detroit,  Mich. 


I^oblems  of  waterproofing,  dampprooling  and 
hardening  cement  have  been  the  province  of  the 
Truscon  Laboratories  for  many  years.  TheVirgani- 
zation  of  this  well  known  company  includes  a  corps 
of  expert  chemists  and  chemical  engineers,  whose 
advice  upon  special  problems  in  this  field  is  at  your 
disposal.  This  consulting  service  is  without  charge 
or  obligation. 


Gene  Stratton-Porter's  Best 


"  'A  Daughter  of  the  Land'  is  a  big  novel,  an  American  novel,  a  novel  to  be  proud  of,  to  be 
read  and  reread.  Big-boned,  big  muscled,  strong,  charged  with  human  nature,  centred  about 
a  heroine  as  big  and  clean  and  fine  and  strong  as  an  American  woman  t  an  be,  this  book  has 
about  it  all  the  splendid  courage  of  Kate  Bates,  whose  story  it  tells."— New  York  Sun. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Land 

Of  Mrs  Porter's  books  more  fhan  7,500,000  have  been  sold.     All  booksellers  have  it.    Net,  $1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  Publishers 


ROSE  ARCHES 

7  ft.  high  4  ft.  wide 

Heavy  Rust  Proof  $12.00  Each  Painted  $8.50  Each 

Any  Size  or  Shape  Made  to  Order 

Wire  and  Iron  Fence  — for  every  purpose 

Trell  ises — Entrance  Gates — Tennis  Backstops 
BROOK  TRELLIS  CO.        37  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


pushing  them  into  cracks,  poking  them  thought- 
fully with  his  beak  and  then  sidling  off  in  uncon- 
cern as  though  innocent  of  concealed  treasures, 
and  ready,  quite  frankly,  for  the  next. 

A  constant  diet  of  bread  and  meat  in  war  time 
began  to  take  on  unpatriotic  significance,  so  his 
menu  was  soon  varied  with  earthworms.  With 
beak  up  and  open  and  his  fluttering  wings  held 
out  from  his  sides,  he  begged  for  all  I  would 
drop  in. 

"Corbie,"  I  told  him  one  day,  "I  have  an  idea 
that  you  are  old  enough  to  feed  yourself  and,  ac- 
cording to  Montessori  principles,  I  should  give 
you  unhampered  opportunity  for  independent 
development."  ^ 

Forthwith  I  placed  the  dish  of  earthworms  at 
his  feet.  He  did  not  see  them!  Head  up  and 
wings  aquiver,  he  pleaded,  "Kah!  kah!  kah!" 
1  stepped  out  of  his  apartment,  an  unused  hen- 
house, and  peeped  through  the  crack  of  the  nearly 
closed  door.  As  soon  as  the  sounds  of  my  de- 
parture had  ceased,  he  cocked  one  eye  over  the 
wiggling  mass  I  had  left  him,  snatched  up  one 
worm  with  an  accurate  catch  and  backward  jerk 
which  betokened  experience,  and  swallowed  it 
successfully.  I  tiptoed  away — the  little  imp  had 
been  doing  me  all  along! 

1LJAVING  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  could 
*■  feed  himself,  I  felt  less  concern  about  meet- 
ing all  of  his  over-frequent  demands  and  left 
him  a  supply  to  eat  or  to  hide  according  to  his 
inclination.  But  Corbie  was  not  satisfied.  The 
baby  was  lonesome.  Even  at  this  early  age,  how- 
ever, the  little  fellow  accommodated  himself  to 
circumstances  and  exhibited  his  resourcefulness 
by  adopting  other  companions  if  humans  failed 
him.  For  some  time  whenever  he  was  permitted 
to  play  in  the  dooryard  he  followed  the  pigeons 
about,  begging  them  for  food.  "Kah!"  he 
would  tease,  sidling  up  to  one  with  beak  open  and 
wings  atremble,  whereupon  the  other  bird  would 
take  flight  to  a  nearby  feeding  place  in  brief 
alarm  at  his  peculiar  behavior,  only  to  encounter 
again  the  same  flutter-winged  hector.  The 
scene  was  comic  but  it  was  impossible  to  watch 
the  confiding  little  chap  approach  one  pretty 
bird  after  another  only  to  find  that  his  hope  was  a 
futile  thing,  without  pitying  him  a  bit. 

But  Corbie  was  too  brave  a  spirit  for  pity.  He 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  though  pigeons 
are  inadequate  foster  mothers,  they  serve  very 
well  to  play  with.  He  could  scare  them  so  easily! 
He  had  but  to  saunter  up  to  one  and  off"  it  flew 
with  whizzing  wings!  Jolly  sport!  From  that 
day  on  he  amused  himself  by  putting  the  pigeons 
to  rout  when  other  entertainment  was  lacking. 

TJI  IS  chief  recreation  ground  was  the  war 
garden.  As  I  dug  and  spaded  among  the 
vegetables,  Corbie  sought  food.  To  do  him 
credit  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  sprouting  corn 
at  this  time,  but  devoted  his  energies  to  the  dis- 
posal of  white  grubs,  earthworms,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  underground.  After  an  hour  or 
so  his  appetite  would  flag,  and  then,  to  meet 
his  change  of  viewpoint,  the  little  earthy  creatures 
were  shifted  in  their  appeal  to  his  imagination 
from  the  role  of  edibles  to  that  of  playthings. 
He  exhibited  much  ingenuity  in  his  various 
games  with  the  creeping  pets.  Dragging  June 
beetles  about  by  the  wings  and  cramming  cut- 
worms into  holes  too  small  for  them,  his  antics 
reminded  one  of  an  irresponsible  and  unsuper- 
vised human  child  mauling  his  pet  kitten. 
Or  covering  a  grub  with  a  lump  of  earth,  he 
would  often  tamp  it  down  with  a  stone  held  in 
his  beak  and  his  air  of  satisfaction  was  like  that 
of  a  dog  hiding  his  bone.  At  such  times  he 
would  usually  trot  back  once  or  twice  to  cock  his 
eye  over  his  buried  treasure  and  listen,  as  though 
making  sure  that  he  had  taken  proper  precautions 
in  regard  to  that  individual,  before  hunting  up 
another  victim  for  his  mirth. 

He  was  so  gleeful  in  his  sport  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  watch  him  without  catching  the  re- 
flection of  his  delight  and  sharing  his  pleasure  of 
the  chase  in  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
what  was  fun  for  the  crow. 

No  less  contagious  was  the  spirit  of  his  bedtime 
mood,  for  at  dusk  he  would  cease  his  gambols, 
and,  creeping  up  into  my  lap,  tuck  his  head  under 
my  arm  with  a  soft  teasing,  "Ch-ch-ch,"  which 
betokened  the  tired  baby  who  was  ready  to  be 
cuddled  to  sleep.  There  was  something  appeal- 
ing in  the  faith  with  which  he  came,  so  sure 
in  his  trust  that  my  protection  would  suffice  for 
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Let  us  tell  you  how  VUDOR  Porch  Shades  do  more  things 
for  your  comfort,  do  them  better  and  for  less  money  per  year 
than  any  pleasure-giving  necessity  ever  made. 

1,000,000  people  who  use  them  know,  and  if  you  will  write  us, 
you  will  know,  too,  for  we  will  mail  at  once  full  particulars, 
illustrations  in  color  and  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

232  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
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Registered 


Super-Easy  Chairs  and  Settees 

"  The  Quintessence  of  Comjort" 

Made  in  B.  Altman  &  Co.'s  own  workshops  from 
the  finest  selected  down  and  hair 

SUPER-EASY  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

has  been  produced  in  the  workshops  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  comfortable  furniture  of  finest  design.  Model  Chairs 
and  Settees  are  exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Descriptive  illustrated  leaflets  will  be  mailed  on  request 

1.  Altman  $c  (Ha. 

Madison  Avenue-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Thirty-fifth  Street 


L  : 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

Nature  gi-Oes  us  color  in  our  gardens  and  our  landscapes.  Man  has  craved 
the  beauty  of  color  in  his  houses  of  worship  and  habitation  through  all  the 
centuries  of  his  existence. 

The  most  charming  contributions  to  the  furniture  of  England  were  the  dainty* 
painted  sets  of  Sheraton  and  Adam,  and  the  marvelous  lacquers  of  Chip- 
'  pendale. 

DANIERSK  FURNITURE  is  an  expression  of  the  beautiful  in  color  ana 
form  that  belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  yet  in  the  truest  sense  an  interpreta- 
tion of  our  own  day  and  civilization. 

Each  DANIERSK  room  possesses  the  maximum  of  charm  and  individuality 
in  proportion  to  its  cost.     The  finish  and  color  are  devised  specifically  to  pre- 
sent a  unity  of  appeal  in  furniture,  fabrics  and  upholstered  pieces. 
We  hold  all  pieces  ready  for  immediate  finishing  in  the  decorative  scheme 
of  3?our  ow>n  choosing. 

Consult  your  decorator  or  deal  direct.  Advice  given  without  obligation 
to  purchase. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  NevJ  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  floor 

SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  BOOK  "D-s" 


HA  PLACE  is  now 
located  at  405  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  between  47th 
and  48th  Streets.  There  is 
now  on  exhibition  a  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  art  repro- 
ductions and  antiques  which 
will  delight  the  appreciative. 

LA  PLACE 

405  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Telephone  3010  Vanderbilt 

Established  1880 
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Like  Mark  Twain 

Everyone  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Clemens'  famous 

comment  on  his  premature  obituary  notice — "These  reports 
of  my  death  are  grossly  exaggerated." 

So  it  is  with  the  very  erroneous  but  somewhat 

prevalent  notion  that  "there  isn't  any  Walnut  left  in  American 
forests." 

It  isn't  true.  (And  happy news  it  is  for  those  who 

always  have  loved  and  coveted  this"cabinet-\vood  of  the  elect."  ) 

There  are  enormous  quantities  of  American 

Walnut  trees  still  standing  in  their  patient  and  supreme  majesty 
— growing  year  by  year  and  awaiting  the  moment  when  they 
shall  come  into  the  homes  of  their  admirers,  there  to  become 
the  choicest  heirlooms  of  the  wisest  Furniture  buyers  of  two 
continents. 

If  anyone  tells  you  otherwise,  just  smile — and 

renew  your  insistence  —  (then  walk  out.)  Tell  the  furniture 
man  to  let  you  know  when  he  gets  in  some  good  designs  in 
American  Walnut. 

The  brochure,  de  luxe,  for  American  Walnut  is  being  prepared 
for  your  library  table.  On  your  request  it  will  come,  when  ready, 
with  our  compliments.  Will  you  place  your  name  on  the 
list  for  one  ot  the  First  Edition?    Drop  us  a  card.  Thank  you. 

American    Walnut    Manufacturers'  Association 
Room  406,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 
author's  own  garden.    Net,  HO. 00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Garden  City 


The  "Subscription  Habit** 

There  are  thousands  of  World's  Work  readers  who  would 
lorm  the  subscript  ion  habit  if  tfiven  the  opportunity.  We 
need  representation  in  your  city  for  that  purpose.  The 
remuneration  plan  is  liberal  and  will  be  furnished  you  by 
Circulation  Department 


Doubleday.  Page  &  Company 


Garden  City.  L.  I. 


the  night  of  his  helplessness.  He  had,  indeed, 
no  fear  of  humans,  starting  life  on  the  optimistic 
theory,  based  on  his  own  short  experience,  that 
man  is  the  natural  friend  and  companion  of 
the  crow.  His  confident  " Kah !  Kah!  Kah!" 
was  a  demand,  not  a  subservient  request. 
Though  arrogant  in  his  commands,  he  was  hap- 
pily appreciative  of  every  attention  and  quite 
content  in  his  association  with  humankind. 

t>UT,  in  spite  of  all  that,  his  days  were  not 
without  their  touch  of  terror,  for  a  pair  of 
orioles  nested  in  the  elm;  and  no  sooner  would 
Corbie  venture  to  the  front  yard  than  his  cheerful 
call  would  be  silenced  by  these  dreadful  birds 
who  swooped  down  upon  him  and,  with  curdling 
screams,  beat  at  him  with  their  wings. 

Hastening  to  the  rescue,  I  would  place  Corbie 
on  my  arm  and  watch  with  amusement  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy,  inviting  thus  a  closer,  though  not 
pleasanter,  acquaintance  than  I  had  ever  been 
permitted  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
brilliant  male  would  dart  down  almost  within 
reach  of  my  hand  in  his  vicious  thrusts,  following 
me  as  I  carried  my  charge  to  the  back  yard;  and, 
perching  on  the  pump  handle  beside  me,  would 
give  voice  to  harsh  threats  of  "Quit-out!  quit- 
out!  quit-out!"  while  his  mate  would  swing 
down  with  a  worm  in  her  mouth  and  make  sr.vage 
rushes  at  the  young  crow  before  venturing  to 
feed  her  own  babies. 

Sometimes  their  shrieks  of  distress  would 
summon  a  neighbor  oriole  and  the  three  would 
combine  in  an  attack  which,  except  for  my  pres- 
ence, would  have  gone  hard  with  the  timid  black 
youngster,  quivering  in  his  fright.  And  then, 
to  increase  the  misery  of  the  retreating  crow, 
the  kingbird  would  enter  the  battle,  flying  so  near 
that  the  color  of  his  crest  showed  plainly,  and 
adding  his  war-cry  to  the  already  noisy  pursuit. 

So  for  the  safety  of  the  crow  and  the  peace  of 
mind  of  oriole  and  kingbird,  as  well  as  to  secure 
quiet  for  the  human  inhabitants  of  Brae  Side, 
Corbie  had  to  pass  his  youth  in  the  deserted 
hen-house  except  at  such  times  as  he  could  be 
escorted  under  protection  from  his  feathered  foes. 

TLTE  FOUND  many  amusements  to  keep  life 
interesting,  even  so.  There  were  bits  of 
food  to  be  hidden  behind  a  board,  found  and 
poked  down  a  crack,  recovered  and  tucked  into  a 
knothole,  and  at  last  eaten  or  forgotten.  Shiny 
bits  of  tin  or  a  bright  nail  furnished  toys  for  the 
black  baby  who  played  by  himself  and  kept  happy 
by  being  busy.  A  bouquet  of  buttercups,  dande- 
lions, or  other  yellow  flowers  gave  him  unbounded 
pleasure.  Like  other  folk  of  dusky  complexion 
he  took  great  delight  in  yellow  and  danced  about 
among  these  gay  flowers,  scattering  them  over 
the  floor  of  his  prison  and  cocking  his  eye  at  the 
golden  fragments  as  though  captivated  by  their 
beauty.  The  naturally  sociable  little  fellow, 
patiently  making  the  best  of  his  solitude  and 
contenting  himself  with  the  simple  means  which 
were  at  hand,  preached  an  unconscious  sermon 
that  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  a  man 
working  within  artificial  and  restricted  boundaries. 

But  later  on,  when  the  orioles  had  coaxed 
their  young  out  of  the  nest,  and  the  parent  king- 
birds, probably  for  a  similar  reason,  lost  their 
antagonism  for  the  little  black  chap,  Corbie  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  yard  and  had  a  gay  time 
of  it  altogether. 

One  of  his  favorite  games  was  that  of  snap- 
ping off  yellow  flowers  from  their  stems  and  pull- 
ing them  to  bits.  He  gathered  dandelion,  but- 
tercup, pansy,  and  squash  blossoms  in  this  way, 
dancing  a  little  hop-scotch  of  his  own  to  express 
his  delight,  and  passing  thus  many  a  happy 
hour. 

TT  WAS  during  this  time  of  his  outdoor  activi- 
*■  ties  that  Corbie  demonstrated  his  usefulness 
as  a  companion  for  an  otherwise  solitary  child. 

"Where  'at  co?"  the  neighbor  boy  would  ask, 
and  later  shrieks  of  "Nuver  verm  for  Co-bee!" 
mingled  with  the  bird's  no  less  joyous,  "Gubble- 
guhble-gubble! "  indicated  a  possibly  solved  prob- 
lem for  mothers  who  have  to  answer  that  very 
explicit  question,  "What  can  I  do?" 

For  a  crow  is  no  ordinary  being  whose  re- 
sources are  exhausted  in  a.day  or  a  month.  Cor- 
bie's ingenuity  never  flagged  and  he  had  beguiling 
ways  of  comradeship  which  touched  the  hearts 
of  all  who  came  to  know  him. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  the  neighbor  boy  alone 
who   found   entertainment  in  Corbie's  Dance 
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Architect  Aymar  Embury  II,  New  York 

In  the  G.  A.  Schieren  Residence 
Are  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Grilles 

In  the  residence  of  G.  A.  Schieren  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
radiator  obtrusiveness  is  effectually  and  attractively  obscured  by 
the  decorative  grilles  under  the  windows. 

Mr.  Schieren  himself,  dropped  in  on  us  one  day  and  made  the 
selections  from  the  comprehensive  assemblage  of  grilles  here  at  our 
New  York  office. 

If  you  should  incline  to  do  likewise,  you  will  be  most  heartily 
welcome. 

Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 

The  "Beaut-i-ator" 

It  is  a  portable,  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply  plate  it  over  your 
radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No  outside  help  needed. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  "Beaut-i-ator"  Booklet,  along  with  Booklet  66-A. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


52  Yanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 


DISPLAY  FOUNTAINS 

FOK 

LAWNS,  PARKS,  GARDENS 
STATUARY  IN  BRONZE  AND  SPELTER 


LAMP  POSTS  IN  RAILINGS 
ENTRANCE  GATES 

ARCHITECTURAL  METAL  WORK  IN 
BRONZE  AND  IRON 

CATALOGUES  AND  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  ON  KEQJJEST 
•  •• 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IKON  WOKKS 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPT. 

5th  Ave.  and  17th  St.  New  York 
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Inherent  Beauty — 

Intrinsic  Worth 

Every  piece  of  Reedcraft  furniture  combines 
originality  of  design  with  true  artistry  of  form 
and  outline.  Skilled  artisans  build  into  every  piece,  the 
pride  of  honest  handicraft. 

Only  the  finest  quality  of  Ceylon  reed  (unequaled 
for  texture,  color  and  durability)  is  used  in  Reedcraft. 
There  are  no  spliced  strands,  no  nailed-on  braids  —  noth- 
ing to  ravel.  Hand  workmanship  exclusively  and  a 
sturdiness  equal  to  stoutest  oak. 

Reedcraft 

adorns  living-room,  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  solar- 
ium, den,  porch  or  bedroom  with  equal  grace.  Made  in 
wide  variety  or  to  your  individual  order. 

Be  it  a  vase,  lamp,  desk,  chaise-longue,  rocker,  day- 
bed  or  table,  Reedcraft  is  always  dainty,  always  harmo- 
nious, always  lasting.  For  club-house,  hotel,  summer 
home  or  year-rcund  use,  it  is  the  one  reed  furniture  of 
superlative  quality. 

Reedcraft  lends  itself  delightfully  to  soft,  rich  tones 
of  blue,  rose,  gray  or  antique-ivory.  Tho  usually  shown 
in  the  natural  reed,  it  is  obtainable  in  any  desired  color 
treatment.  Our  newly  evolved  Golden  Azure  is  an 
especially  pleasing  finish. 

Every  genuine  Reedcraft  piece  bears  the 
name  Rf±d craft  branded  into  the  bottom  of 
its  wooden  framework.  Be  sure  it  is  on 
the  pieces  you  select. 

In  almost  every  city  the  best  furniture 
dealer  represents  the  Reedcraft  line.  If  you 
cannot  readily  find  our  representative  in 
your  locality,  write  to  our  factory  head- 
quarters, in  Los  Angeles.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  with  genuine  Reedcraft. 


LOS  ANGELES 
939  South  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
916  Michigan  Ave. 
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Vacation  in  the  Pine 
Scented  Lakelands 
of  Canada 

In  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario," 
that  wonderful  region  of  scenic 
beauty,  you  can  Fish,  Swim, 
Golf,  Canoe,  Camp,  Hunt  — 
spend  a  vacation  you  will  never 
regret  or  forget  Mirror -like 
lakes  set  in  the  grandeur  of 
forests  of  pine  and  balsam. 
The  purest  of  air,  1,000  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
hay  fever  is  unknown. 

Famous  Playgrounds  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

"Algonquin  Park"  — "30,000 
Islands  of  Georgian  Bay"  — 
"Kawartha  Lakes"— "Muskoka 
Lakes" — "Timagami"  and  the 
"Lake  of  Bays."  Modern 
hotels — or  "rough"  it  if  you 
prefer.  Any  Grand  Trunk 
Agent  will  gladly  plan  your 
trip  for  you.  Write  any  of 
the  following  for  descriptive 
literature: 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  510,  294  Washington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
H.  M.  Morgan,  1019  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
J.H.Burgis,  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  British  Navy  in  Battle 


ARTHUR  H.  POLLEN  England's  greatest  naval 
expert,  tells  the  vivid  story  of  the  British 
L  Navy  and  its  marvelous  success  in  sweeping 
the  enemy  from  the  high  seas. 

The  London  Times  says  of  this  hook: — "    *    *  * 
by  far  the  most  important  book  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  war."    Net,  $2.50  at  your  booksellers. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


AN  all-season,  all-family  car  with 
z\.  the  latest  and  best  advance- 
ments in  design  and  appointments. 

BAKER  R  8c  L  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Raulang  Electrics  and  Ouen  Magnetic  Motor  Cars 


of   Joy,    which    accompanied    his  bath-time 

antics. 

The  grown-ups  of  Brae  Side  and  their  visitors 
might,  many  a  time,  have  been  discovered  seated 
on  the  grass,  shaded  by  leafy  boughs,  before  an 
open  air  amphitheatre.  The  scene,  a  dooryard 
in  summer,  with  a  pan  of  water  near  the  centre 
stage. 

Enter  Corbie,  side-stepping  toward  the  pan 
as  though  lured  by  its  charms  and  then  retreat- 
ing as  though  suspicious.  This  "business"  is 
repeated  several  times.  Then  enter  a  maiden 
in  the  role  of  Spirit  of  Summer  Rain.  Maiden 
fills  hand  from  pan  and  lets  the  drops  run  back 
into  the  water  with  splashing  sound. 

Corbie  approaches  with  a  hop-step  and  perches 
inquisitively  on  edge  of  pan.  Maiden  continues 
to  splash  the  water.  Corbie  cocks  one  eye  and 
then  the  other  knowingly  at  the  drops  as  they 
fall,  rippling  the  surface  of  his  bath,  and  then 
steps  deliberately  into  his  tub. 

Maiden  retires  to  extreme  right  of  stage.  Cor- 
bie settles  down  to  long  cooling  Mutters,  then 
leaves  pan  and  executes  the  Dance  of  Joy. 
He  has  been  over-warm  and  is  now  refreshed. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  sun  on  his  black  feathers 
had  wearied  him,  but  revived  by  the  cooling 
water  against  his  body,  he  finds  himself  comfort- 
able. He  is  gratefully  joyous,  for  his  gods  have 
been  good  to  him;  and  he  expresses  pure  happi- 
ness in  a  wonderful  dance,  tripping  with  fan- 
tastic toe  from  pan  to  maiden  and  back  again, 
to  the  tune  of  his  own  chattering  song — a  soft 
and  lively  burble  of  delight. 

XTOT  Pavlowa,  whirling  on  tiptoe,  every  mo- 
^  tion  inspired  by  the  mood  she  would  ex- 
press, could  better  interpret  the  joy  of  life  than 
Corbie  who  jigged  in  the  dooryard,  until  the  glit- 
tering black  sprite,  chuckling  with  his  own  de- 
light, seemed  joy  incarnate;  and  his  audience, 
intoxicated  with  the  reflection  of  his  glee,  would 
laugh  and  call,  "Bravo!  Encore!"  or  "Do  it 
agin,  Co'bee!"  according  to  the  number  of  their 
years  and  the  age  of  their  vocabularies,  for  at 
heart  they  were  all  touched  by  the  magic  of 
Corbie's  youth  and  were  as  young  as  his  Dance 
of  Joy. 

I  hen,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  the  maiden  would 
replace  the  ample  bath  pan  with  a  small  tin 
pail,  and  the  play,  which  up  to  this  time  had  a 
certain  dignity  mingled  with  its  mirth,  would 
be  turned  to  simple  comedy. 

Corbie,  as  clown,  is  attracted  by  the  shimmer 
of  the  tin.  I  le  steps  to  its  edge  and  looks  dow  n  as 
though  gravely  trying  to  solve  the  physical  prob- 
lem of  an  overgrown  crow  and  an  undersized  pail. 
He  cocks  his  eye  wisely  and  then  dips  one  foot 
gingerly  into  the  water.  Finding  room  for  one, 
he  tries  two  with  a  comic  air  of  caution.  He  is 
too  tightly  squeezed  to  splash,  so,  with  a  gesture 
of  triumph,  he  removes  one  leg  and  with  wings 
fluttering  over  tin-  rim  of  tin-  pail,  goes  laboriously 
through  the  motions  of  a  bird  at  bath.  He 
repeats  with  the  other  leg  and  then  again  tries 
both,  but  with  a  shake  of  his  head  acknowledges 
his  failure.  He  perches  on  the  edge  of  the  pail 
as  though  lost  in  thought.  At  last  the  solution 
comes  to  him.  The  same  solution  that  the 
ostrich  finds  to  cover  his  fear,  serves  Corbie  at 
his  bath.  Unhesitatingly  he  ducks  in  head  first 
and  with  both  legs  and  wings  sticking  over  the 
top  of  the  pail,  takes  a  rapid  but  thorough  plunge 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  tub  permit . 

*TpHEN,  while  the  audience  hold  their  sides 
and  shriek  with  laughter,  Corbie  trots  chat- 
tering to  the  maiden  and  nestles  timidly  down 
to  have  his  feathers  stroked,  content  with  life 
and  quite  unspoiled  by  the  triumph  of  his  his- 
trionic performance. 

After  the  days  of  his  ravenous  youth,  he  lost 
his  habit  of  noisy  and  incessant  begging  for  food, 
thus  releasing  most  of  his  time  for  other  activi- 
ties. He  did  not  thereby  lose  his  pleasure  in 
human  companionship,  a  circumstance  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  for  bread  alone 
that  he  valued  us.  If  he  accompanied  me  the 
while  I  pruned  and  dug  about  the  currants  he 
did  not  scorn  the  earthy  morsels  tossed  to  him, 
but  he  made  it  plain  that  these  did  not  fulfil 
his  desires.  He  would  come  to  me  and  tug  at 
my  skirt  with  his  strong  bill  or  tweak  my  sleeve 
until  I  stopped  to  stroke  his  breast  or  gently  rub 
his  head.  Pleased,  he  would  nestle  close,  shut 
his  eyes,  and  croon  softly  as  long  as  I  would  pet 
him,  his  cozy,  appreciative  note  expressive  of 
complete  content. 


A  REGULAR  ^ 
HOLD  UP 

A  few  ounces  of  KAPO  Ceibasilk  as 
applied  by  us  will  hold  up  the  heavi- 
est person,  in  the  water,  for  3  months. 

(Used  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  Governments  for 
this  purpose.) 

THAT  'S  WHY 

KAPO 

UFE-SAVINC  GARMENTS 

Absolutely  protect  you  from  the  danger  of 
drowning  and  cramps  and  from  all  worry. 

Very  light,  comfortable,  and  secure. 
THEY  ARE  NOT  FILLED  WITH  AIR 
SWIM-WINGS  $2 

For  Bathing  and  Swimming 

WATER-VESTS  $6 

For  Boating  and  Swimming 

OCEAN  WAISTCOATS  $12 

For  Travelers  and  Sportsmen 

For  MEN  —  WOMEN  -  CHILDREN 

Chest  measurements  for  all  garments  :  —  Size 
No.  I.  24  to  30  inches;  Size  No.  2.  32  to 
36  inches;  Size  No.  3,  38  to  44  inches; 
Size  No.  4,  46  to  50  inches. 
Sold  by  Department  and    Sporting  Goods 
Stores  everywhere  ;  if  not  easily  obtainable, 
will  send  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

KAPO  MFC.  CO. 


BOSTON.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 
IT  ISN'T  SAFE  TO  WAIT 


FCipling  Kipling  writes  of  France  as 
J  a  lover  of  his  beloved — a  great 
writer  thrilled  by  a  great  and 
trance  longfelt  passion.  Its  noblest 
expression  is  his  prophetic  poem  "France," 
(written  just  before  the  war),  which  begins: 

"Broke  to  every  t\nown  mischance,  lifted  over  all 
By  the  light  sane  joy  of  life,  the  buckler  of  the 
Gaul. 

Published  in  book  form,  together  with 
Mr.  Kipling's  war  experiences,  under  the 
title  "FRANCE  AT  WAR"  and  as  nec- 
essary to  the  Kipling  library  as  "If"  or 
"Recessional." 

( Net.  60  cents;  at  your  bookstore) 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


Follow 
Your  Nose 

JT  will  lead  you  into  the  goodly- 
heart  of  nature,  into  the  beauty 
and  poetry  of  meadow  and  stream 
that  DAVID  GRAYSON  has 
written  of  in  the  simple  sincerity 
of  his  God-given  faculty  of  seeing 
in  the  tiniest  things,  the  wonders 
of  the  world  about  him.  He  in- 
troduces us  to  the  very  heart  of 
Nature,  and  with  tender  philoso- 
phy guides  us  to  the  things  that 
make  life  beautiful — to  cheerful- 
ness and  faith. 

Become  a  Graysonian 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City  Mew  York 
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P/ai/  House 


H0DGS0N&5S 


Wh 
work 


en  you  build  the  Hodgson  way,  a  cottage,  bungalow,  play  he 
or  experts.    Hodgson  Portable  Houses  are  designed  bv  m< 


ouse  or  garage  is  the 
 .  —  _„„  resigned  by  men  with  the  require- 
ments ot  such  building  at  their  finger  tips;  the  sections  are  constructed  by  carpenters 
tar  above  the  average  in  skill  and  experience;  they  require  no  technical  knowledge  to 
set  up.    Lvery  corner  and  every  piece  fits  snug  and  tight— proof  against  rain  and  wind. 

The  kind  of  house  you  want  is  pictured  in  the  Hodgson  catalogue.  You  tan  tell  just  how  a  Hodgson 
House  will  look  down  to  the  rose-trellis  or  the  tight  little  window  box  — and  remember  that  it  is  bound  to  be 
right.     1  here  is  no  chance  for  a  slip-up  in  the  building  due  to  indefinite  plans  or  bungling  workmen. 

Hodgson  Houses  mean  any  sort  of  house  — cheery  little  bird  houses,  sturdy  kennels  and  poultry  houses, 
one  to  ten  room  cottages,  churches  and  barracks.    Send  for  our  catalogues  now. 

E.   F.  HODGSON   CO     Room  201 '  71 -73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
iivi/vjovm    \*KJ.  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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AKE  sure  of  your  garden's  success  by  controlling  the  factor  which  has 
most  to  do  with  its  success  or  failure — "rainfall." 

A  Cornell  Irrigation  System,  by  an  arrangement  of  underground  piping,  will 
lead  the  water  to  upright  sprinklers  capped  with  the  famous  Rain  Cloud 
Nozzles  which  deliver  a  fine  spray  or  a  heavy  rain,  as  you  prefer,  over  every 
part  of  the  garden.  The  volume  and  heaviness  of  the  shower  can  be  con- 
trolled perfectly,  giving  just  the  amount  and  character  of  irrigation  which 
you  need.    Cultivation  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  installation. 

For  your  lawns  use  the  Cornell  Underground  System  with  Rain  Cloud  Noz- 
zles.   Perfect  irrigation  over  the  whole  area  and  no  interference  with  mowing. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

W.  G.  CORNELL  CO.,  Everett  Building,  New  York  City 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Plumbing.  Heating.  Lighting,  Automatic  Sprinklers,  Water  Supply  Systems,  Sewage  Disposal  Plants. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
BALTIMORE 


COUNTRY 
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Tropical  Water  Lilies 

Among  the  most  beautiful  are  Mrs.  Wood  row  Wilson, 
Panama-Pacific,  Wm.  Becker,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bedford, 
all  prize  winning  varieties,  but  my  general  list  of  tender  Lilies 
includes  all  the  varieties  of  worth,  both  in  day  and  night 
bloomers.  I  also  grow  many  hardy  varieties  for  pools  and 
ponds.  AH  easily  grown,  needing  only  water,  sunshine  and  a 
little  soil. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  listing  these  wonderful  plants  for  the 
aquatic  garden.    I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  plans. 

lliam  Tricker,  Box  A,  Arlington,  New  Jersey 


Read 


Cheerful  —  By  Request 

Stories  of  People  You  Know,  by 

EDNA  FERBER 

D.  P.  &  CO.  Net,  $1.50 


Springtime 
In  Your  Garden 

should  bring  you  the  added  delight  of 
having  flowers  you  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. The  Tulips  and  Daffodils  de- 
scribed in  my  Blue  Book  include  many 
rare  or  little  known  varieties,  as  well  as 
everyday  kinds  for  everyday  purposes. 

It  Will  Be  Lovelier  Than  Ever 

if  you  have  the  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs 
to  help  you  plan  next  year's  garden. 
Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  now,  but 
unless  I  have  your  order  by  June  25, 
the  rare  things  may  appear  in  your 
neighbor's  garden — not  in  yours. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT 

MAYFAIR 

Dpnt    D  Little  Falls.  New  Ur»» 


Arlington's 

Great  American  Novel 

TheMAGNIFICENT 
AMBERSONS 

Everybody  is  reading  it 


At  all 

Booksellers 


Net  Price 
$1.50 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs  and 
Plants 


(~\UR  ability  to  supply  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  of  the  high- 
est quality  is  not  curtailed  by 
the  stoppage  of  foreign  shipments. 
Buy  nursery  stock  grown  at 
Andorra. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 
Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 


Our  Catalogue. 
"Suggestions  for 
Effective  Planting' 
on  request. 


His  gayety  and  mischievousness  did  not  su 
prise  me.  I  had  guessed  so  much  from  his  wi 
cousins.  But  his  affection  did;  there  was 
quality  about  his  manner  of  meeting  people 
equals  and  winning  their  attention  that  was  : 
most  human,  something  different  in  kind  fro 
that  of  any  other  sort  of  bird  I  have  known.  Or 
could  always  get  his  psychological  drift — r 
meanings  were  understandable  to  the  folk  of  h 
acquaintance.  Even  that  close  comrade  of  ma 
the  dog,  holds  some  secret  council,  but  Corb 
was  utterly  frank  and  transparently  spontaneo 
in  the  expression  of  all  his  varied  moods. 

A I  VHE  wings  of  the  young  bird  had  been  clippe 
-■-  but  he  showed  no  impatience  in  regard 
his  limitations — the  world  as  he  found  it  w 
sufficiently  diverting  and  satisfactory.  He  lovi 
to  sit  in  the  branches  of  the  little  trees  near  t 
ledge  house,  and  whenever  we  placed  him  there  I 
found  rare  delight  in  picking  off  the  leaves  01 
by  one,  watching  each  as  it  floated  to  the  groui 
by  cocking  his  head  over  and  looking  down  wi 
one  eye  in  a  comically  grave  manner. 

After  he  had  outgrown  his  baby  "Kah" 
took  on  a  conversational  gibberish  that  is  unh 
any  other  bird  note  I  have  heard — a  gem 
though  voluble  chatter,  and  not  unmusical.  I 
would  speak  rapidly  in  this  way  for  a  long  whi 
at  a  time,  breaking  in  with  an  undertone  if  v 
read  aloud  or  talked  together  in  his  presence. 

He  would  sing,  too,  that  crow,  and  sweetly 
though  I  say  this  with  hesitation  lest  those  n 
fortunate  enough  to  have  known  Corbie  or  o 
like  him  may  suspect  that  my  imagination  h 
influenced  my  memory.  His  song,  like  much 
his  chatter,  was  soft,  and  his  musical  jargonii 
was  expressive  of  happiness  so  spontaneous  as 
cheer  the  listener  into  a  half  tender  half  whimsic 
smile  of  sympathy  with  his  mood. 

He  never  used  the  human  vocabulary  eith 
in  conversation  or  song,  which  was  a  disappoin 
ment  to  me,  for  I  had  hoped  he  would  be  parro 
like  to  that  extent.    Perhaps  he  would  had 
lived  with  us  longer. 

V\/rK  ARK  told  that  all  wild  things  meet  dea 
with  tragic  suddenness,  and  Corbie's  lo 
for  adventure  gave  us  many  a  scare  during  t 
summer  and  fall.  It  was  in  early  winter  that  t 
bearer  of  bad  tidings  met  me  soberly  at  the  dot 
"I  can't  find  Corbie,"  she  said,  "and  there  a 
animal  tracks  leading  under  the  barn."  T 
last  that  had  been  seen  of  him  he  was  having 
tug  of  war  with  a  pigeon  over  a  crust  of  brea 
With  greedy  determination,  each  had  brae 
himself  in  the  snow  and  pulled  stubbornly. 

"Corbie  won,"  my  informant  told  me,  "a 
started  off  with  his  crust.  He  was  so  funny  abo 
his  triumph  that  I  laughed,"  she  confessed 
though  mirth,  in  the  light  of  later  events  w 
heartless,  "and  the  next  time  I  went  out  I  foui 
only  those  dreadful  tracks!" 


T 


HESE  are  a  few   of  the  memories  th 
quicken  when  I  hear   the   thin  "Kah" 
the  baby  crows  begging  their  folk  for  food,  or  t 
deeper  toned  "Caw"  of  the  grown-ups  of  th 
kind. 

Nor  does  the  neighbor  boy  forget.  "Ther 
Corbie,"  he  still  says  of  the  crows  of  the  fie 
remembering,  with  the  rest  of  us,  the  little  co 
panion  whose  happy  hearted  acceptance  of  1 
as  he  found  it  helped  us  to  interpret  our  01 
appreciation  of  the  true  worth  of  present  joys. 

Edith  M.  Patch. 
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DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON 

— Intense  saffron-yellow  stained 
with  deep  crimson,  changing  to 
a  deep  coppery-saffron  yellow. 

OPHELIA— Delicate  tint  of  sal- 
mon-flesh, shaded  with  rose,  very 
floriferous.    Long,  stiff  stems. 

ECARLATE— Produces  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  than 
any  other  Hybrid-Tea  in  our 
collection.  Intense  brilliant  scar- 
let color  and  of  perfect  form. 


Dreer's  Roses  for  the  Garden 

Ihe  bulk  of  our  Roses  were  field  grown  in  1918;  then  carefully- 
dug,  planted  in  pots  and  stored  in  cold  frames.  Under  this  plan 
the  stock  is  strong  and  ready  to  start  blooming,  and  much  superior 
to  stock  forced  by  high  temperature. 

The  Dreer's  Dozen  Hardy  Everblooming  Hybrid-Tea  Roses 

is  revised  each  year  to  include  the  very  best  Hybrid-Teas  for  garden 
culture.  This  collection  will  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  blooms 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn — the  best  of  every  color. 


LADY  ASHTOWN— Soft  rose 
shading  to  yellow,  flowers  large 
on  long  stems. 

LADY  URSULA-A  delightful 
tone  of  flesh-pink,  delicately 
tea-scented. 

LADY  ALICE  STANLEY—  \ 

beautiful  shade  of  coral-rose, 
inside  of  petals  shading  to 
flesh-pink. 


LAURENT  CARLE  —  Large, 
deliciously  scented,  brilliant  car- 
mine flowers. 

JONKHEER  J.  L.  MOCK — 

Deep  imperial  pink  with  outside 
of  petals  silvery  rose-white. 

MME.  JULES  BOUCHE  — 

White,  at  times  slightly  tinted 
with  blush  on  the  reverse  side 
of  petals.    Long,  stiff  stems. 


MRS.  AARON  WARD— A  dis- 
tinct Indian-yellow,  shading 
lighter  towards  the  edges. 

MY  MARYLAND— Bright  but 
tender  salmon-pink,  delightfully 
fragrant. 

CAROLINE  TESTOUT  — One 

of  the  most  popular  bedders. 
Bright,  satiny-rose,  very  free 
and  fragrant. 


75  Cents  Each  $7.50  per  Dozen  $60.  per  100 


DREER'S  1919 
GARDEN  BOOK 


Besides  illustrating  Roses  for  every  purpose,  it  is  the  best  guide  for  your  Garden.  Its  articles  for  both  planting 
and  caring  for  Flowers  and  Vegetables  were  written  by  experts.  The  varieties  listed  are  dependable  in  quality 
and  germination.    It  is  quite  as  much  a  Garden  Book  as  a  catalog.    Free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER       714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


U-Bar  Greenhouses 

As  Now  Sold  by  Their  Builders 


As  general  builders  of  greenhouses,  we  have  for  four- 
teen years  been  building  Pierson  U-Bar  Greenhouses. 

Logically,  we  should  best  know  how  they  should  best 
be  built. 

In  further  continuing  their  building,  the  former  stand- 
ard of  construction  will  be  vigorously  preserved  in  every 
detail. 

Above  all,  they  will  not  be  cheapened  in  quality. 


Pierson  U-Bar  Greenhouse  bought  from  us,  will  be  the  same 
superior  greenhouse  you  have  so  long  known  it  to  be. 

Even  as  certain  high  class  automobiles  indicate  their 
owners'  standing,  so  does  the  possession  of  a  Pierson 
U-Bar  Greenhouse. 

Which  fact  may  be  responsible  for  one  of  their  owners 
saying — "it  is  in  the  Rolls  Royce  class." 

Send  for  catalogue.    Or  send  for  us. 
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A  HOBBY      m«my  HAPPINESS 

HE  man  or  woman  with  a  HOBBY  is  to  be 
envied.  Most  of  us  are  so  engrossed  in 
the  little  affairs  of  every  day  that  we  never 
take  time  to  find  out  what  we  are  really 
aiming  at — to  learn  why  we  are  vaguely  discontented, 
and  why  we  do  not  get  more  out  of  life. 

What  we  need  is  a  HOBBY.  Most  any  kind  of  a  Hobby  is 
better  than  none.  But  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  love  of  the  beautiful,  of  nature,  of  flowers  and  fruits,  why 
not  give  our  better  selves  a  chance  and  cultivate  a  Hobby  — 
one  that  will  give  pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves? 

Now  to  raise  flowers  and  fruits  you  will  need  a  greenhouse — 
the  best  greenhouse  you  can  get.  And  there  is  none  better 
than  the  Lutton  V-Bar.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it  and  then 
judge  for  yourself. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY 

V-HAR  GREENHOUSES 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE    /    /    /    NEW  YORK 

Factory:  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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HANDY 


HOME-MADE 
THE  HEN 


SILO  FOR 


THE  matter  of  supplying  the  hens  with 
green  feed  is  of  crucial  importance  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  when  no  pasturage 
or  range  is  available  and  when  it  is  con- 
siderable trouble  to  sprout  oats  for  this  purpose. 
Green  feed — and  plenty  of  it — is  necessary  during 
the  period  of  cold  weather  if  egg  production  is 
to  be  maintained  and  if  the  hens  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  best  of  producing  as  well  as  breeding  con- 
dition. This  explains  why  the  poultry  silo  has 
become  so  popular  with  operators  of  extensive 
flocks  who  appreciate  that  ensilage  supplies  a 
long-felt  want  of  the  egg  producing  industry  as 
an  efficient  substitute  for  summer  range. 

Even  the  smallest  of  the  commercial  sizes  of 
silos  are  often  too  large  for  any  but  the  largest 
of  the  poultry  farms,  and  this  inability  of  the  egg 
farmers  to  make  profitable  utilization  of  all  the 
silage  which  even  the  small  types  of  standard 
silos  would  hold  has  deterred  many  of  the  special- 
ist poultrymen  from  equipping  their  plants  with 
silos.  Of  course  on  the  farms  where  livestock 
such  as  cows,  steers,  sheep,  or  horses  are  kept  in 
sufficient  number  to  guarantee  the  profitable 
consumption  of  all  the  surplus  silage,  the  addition 
of  silage  to  the  hen  ration  has  not  been  a  matter 
of  such  deliberation  as  it  has  on  the  special  pur- 
pose poultry  farms. 

For  the  hen  farmers  who  do  not  maintain 
enough  extra  livestock  to  justify  the  erection  of 
a  small  silo,  the  writer  recommends  the  use  of  the 
homemade  barrel  silo;  it  is  handy,  convenient, 
cheap,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  for  the  stor- 
age  of  green  feed  intended  for  the  use  of  the  flock. 
It  is  advisable  to  provide  one  barrel — either  a 
molasses,  vinegar,  or  whiskey  barrel,  or  a  hogs- 
head— for  each  pen  of  hens.  Each  barrel  should 
In  set  on  a  wooden  frame  or  platform  which  will 
hold  it  about  twelve  inches  above  the  ground. 
A  hole  should  be  bored  in  the  bottom  of  each 
barrel  in  order  that  the  surplus  moisture  may 
have  a  chance  to  drain  off,  while  a  tight-fitting 
door  on  hinges  should  be  arranged  about  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  green  feed  from  the 
barrel  as  it  is  needed.  Each  barrel  must  also 
be  provided  with  a  close-fitting,  easily  removable 
top  which  should  be  held  in  place  by  means  of  a 
rock  or  metal  weight.  I  his  cover  keeps  the  silage 
firm  and  compact  and  also  shuts  off  the  air  which 
will  cause  the  green  feed  to  spoil  if  exposed  to  it 
too  long. 

The  green  feeds  suitable  for  poultry  silage  are 
practically  limitless.  Such  materials  as  lettuce 
and  cabbage  leaves,  beet  and  celery  tops,  spinach, 
kale,  turnip  tops,  clovers,  soybeans,  cowpeas, 
corn,  lawn  clippings,  sorghum,  as  well  as  green 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  barley,  all  make  satisfactory 
canned  green  stuff  for  the  use  of  the  flock.  Some 
farmers  report  that  it  pays  to  put  a  layer 
of  litter  and  grain  in  the  barrel  every  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  as  it  is  filled,  as  the  litter 
absorbs  much  of  the  extra  moisture  and  in  this 
form  is  highly  palatable  and  keenly  relished 
by  the  fowl. 

The  barrel  silo  can  be  refilled  at  any  time 
whenever  more  feed  is  available.  This  permits 
of  using  the  silage  in  the  hen  ration  throughout 
the  year  if  necessary,  in  time  of  short  or  inade- 
quate range.  The  green  feed  which  is  ensiled 
should  be  cut  up  as  finely  as  possible  as  it  keeps 
better  in  this  condition.  It  may  be  run  through  a 
coarse  grinding  mill  or  chopped  up  in  a  beet  or 
corn  sheer.  When  the  barrel  is  filled  the  silage 
should  be  packed  in  firmly  by  means  of  a  tamp, 
in  order  that  air  pockets  may  be  excluded,  as 
otherw  ise  they  will  result  in  the  spoilage  of  some 
of  the  feed. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  view  of  the  inexpensive 
barrel  silos  which  can  easily  be  made  by  any 
owner  of  fowls,  why  every  flock — no  matter 
whether  it  is  composed  of  ten  or  ten  hundred 
hens — cannot  have  all  the  silage  the  birds  desire. 
Silage  is  one  of  the  best  liked  and  most  profitable 
materials  which  the  poultry  fancier  can  supply 
to  his  hens.  Under  existent  conditions  it  is  just 
as  important  to  supply  the  hens  with  plenty  of 
succulent,  green  feed  as  it  is  to  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  such  material  to  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
profitable  herds.  If  you  own  a  flock  of  hens,  get 
to  work  and  fix  up  a  barrel  silo  or  as  many  of  these 
conveniences  as  you  need  for  your  flock,  and  do  it 
now. 

Gerald  Dunn. 
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Illustrated  in  full  color 


'Royal  Cord' 

one  of  the  five 


Service  as  Good 
As  the  Tire  Itself 

c  /  1 1 1'-  service  that  accompanies  tin    United  States  'Royal 
Cord  '  is  of  the  type  you  would  naturally  associate  with 
a  product  of  such  high  quality. 

When  you  see  our  Sales  and  Service  Depot  sign,  you  can 
know  that  the  man  who  displays  it  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  us  to  serve  vou  in  certain  definite  ways. 

He  will  give  you  quick,  courteous  attention,  air  for  your 
tires,  if  you  need  it,  wheel  alignment  inspection,  careful  repairs 
and  honest,  straightforward  advice  on  the  question  of  tires. 

His  reliability,  experience  and  knowledge  of  tires  fit  him 
preeminently  for  his  job.    You  can  depend  upon  him. 

The  line  of  five  United  States  Tires  is  headed  by  the  famous 
'  Royal  Cord,'  considered  by  tens  of  thousands  of  experienced 
motorists  the  finest  tire  built. 

Its  beauty  makes  the  '  Royal  Cord  '  a  decided  asset  to  the 
appearance  of  the  handsomest  cars.  The  unusually  long  mile- 
age it  gives  makes  it  a  tire  investment  of  unapproached  value. 

Our  nearest  Sales  and  Service  Depot  dealer  can  supplv  you 
with  'Royal  Cords'  for  your  car. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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more  man  a  memory 

The  Victrola  makes  the  opera  and  the  concert  more  than  a 
fleeting  pleasure.  It  brings  them  right  into  your  own  home, 
there  to  be  enjoyed  as  your  permanent,  priceless  possession. 

You  can  have  encores  without  number.  You  can  hear  the 
interpretations  by  the  very  same  artists  who  won  your  admiration 
at  the  opera  or  concert — for  the  world's  greatest  artists  make 
records  for  the  Victrola. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  j?i2  to  $950.  There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and 
they  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  Victrola. 
Saenger  Victor  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
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Linens 

Laces 

Napkins 

Tablecloths 

Silks 

Wines 

J  Heirlooms 

1 

Tewelrv 

J 

Silverware 

Lingerie 

— 1 

1 

Beverages 

Legal  Papers 

and 

numerous 

other  articles 

of 

real  value 

Steel  Home  Locker 

Keep  your  Linens  and  Other  Prized 
Possessions   Under  Lock  and  Key 

The  chatelaine  of  the  household  will  find 
the  Lyon  Steel  Home  Locker  a  safe  and 
convenient  storage  place  for  articles  of 
intrinsic  or  sentimental  value. 

Linens  jewels,  heirlooms,  rare  wines,  wed- 
ding presents,  keepsakes,  etc. — all  can  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key  in  this  beautiful 
home  locker. 

The  Locker  is  a  handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture beautifully  enameled  in  oak,  mahog- 
any or  rich  Scotch  brown  finish. 

The  shelves  are  adjustable.  It  is  fire-proof 
and  wear-proof.  Takes:  very  little  floor 
space  yet  holds  more  than  most  closets. 

Order  Today 

Shipment  Direct  From  Factory 
If  the  locker  does  not  satisfy,  we  want  it  back 


PRICES 

(freight  paid  cast  of  Denver) 

Scotch  Brown  Finish  .  .  . 
Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish    .  . 


$47.00 
55.00 


Descriptive  booklet  on  request 
Lyon  Metallic  Manufacturing  Company 

132  Madison  Street,  Aurora,  Illinois 

Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Products  for  Twenty-five  Years 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES 

ALTHOUGH  the  real  secret  of  notable  success  in  the  feeding  of 
farm  animals — whether  for  the  performance  of  work,  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  or  for  breeding  purposes — is  the  ability  to  discern 
and  meet  the  varying  needs  of  each  individual  under  changing 
conditions,  nevertheless  a  very  essential  factor  is  a  knowledge  of  just  what 
each  feed  is  worth  and  how  best  it  can  be  used.  1  his  basic  knowledge  as 
applied  to  horse  feeding,  in  commendably  simple,  brief,  and  direct  language, 
is  supplied  in  a  new  Famrers'  Bulletin,  No.  1030,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  explains  how  to  make  up  and  "balance"  a 
ration  on  a  basis  of  the  amounts  of  dry  matter  and  digestible  protein  carried 
by  different  feedstuff's,  and  their  energy  values;  it  gives  these  data  for  a 
long  list  of  common  and  uncommon  feeds  available  for  horse  feeding;  it 
describes  briefly  the  other  salient  features  of  the  more  important  of  these 
materials;  and  it  tabulates  the  main  feed  requirements  of  horses  of  different 
sizes  and  under  different  conditions,  and  gives  a  number  of  suggestive  satis- 
factory rations.  Ihere  is  nothing  essentially  new  about  this  material  or 
its  presentation;  but  the  information  is  as  valuable  as  ever  and  any  one  who 
is  keeping  one  horse  or  many  horses  will  find  the  bulletin  a  splendid  platform 
on  which  to  build  a  system  of  feeding  reinforced  by  careful  study  and  an 
understanding  of  his  own  particular  animals. 

npIlE  payment,  not  long  ago,  of  $10,000  for  a  registered  boar  caused  a 
considerable  flurry  and  no  little  discussion  in  swine  breeding  circles. 
W  hat  then,  shall  be  said  of  a  Poland  China  sire  for  which  this  sum  has  been 
offered  and  refused?  Such  is  the  record  of  G-erstdale  King,  pictured  below, 
and  according  to  present  plans,  to  be  shown  in  the  flesh  at  the  National 
Sw  ine  Show  next  October.  His  owner,  the  proprietor  of  Gerstdale  Farm, 
Alton,  la.,  describes  him  as  possessing  "wonderful  bone,  good  hams,  a  per- 
fect rainbow  back,  good  head  and  ears  of  unusual  length,  a  perfect  eye,  ex- 
cellent height,  and  the  disposition  of  a  regular  pet  and  pal."    The  refusal  of 

the  above  mentioned 
price  is  a  measure  of 
the  sincerity  of  these 
convictions.  However, 
there  have  been  other 
worthy  specimens  of 
the  breed  at  Gerstdale 
Farm,  including  Gerst- 
dale Shrapnel,  who  has 
been  called  the  "largest 
yearling  boar  living," 
GerstdaleGem,  a  young 
and  most  promising 
sister  to  King,  and 
others.  As  to  past  per- 
formances, the  farm 
boldly  challenges  any 
herd  in  the  country  to 
show  that  it  has  put 

more  of  its  boars  at  the  head  of  prominent  herds  than  has  Gerstdale.  In- 
cidentally the  farm  also  shelters  the  Gerstdale  Kennels,  the  home  of  pedi- 
greed imported  and  home-raised  dogs,  especially  miniature  Pomeranians 
and  Scottish  terriers — but  that  is  another  story. 

AS  ONE  of  a  series  of  practical  demonstrations  of  the  multiple  hitches 
for  farm  teams  perfected  by  Professor  White  of  Illinois,  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  planned  and  carried  out  such  a  demonstration  at  the 
farm  of  Senator  E.  B.  White,  president  of  the  Society,  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  on 
April  5th.  An  illustrated  explanatory  lecture  was  given  in  the  town  in  the 
morning,  and  the  demonstration  proper  in  Senator  White's  fields  in  the 
afternoon.  The  attendance  and  interest  taken  showed  how  much  in  the 
public  eye  at  this  time  is  the  question  of  the  more  efficient  use  of  farm 
labor  and  farm  power,  especially  horse  power. 

THE  matters  discussed  in  the  current  (April)  issue  of  the  Shorthorn 
Quarterly  may  be  described  as  being  "common  to  all  Shorthorn 
breeders,  but  not  necessarily  peculiar  to  them."  In  other  words,  while 
prepared  espec  ially  for  this  group  of  animal  husbandmen,  the  publication 
contains  much  of  interest  and  value  to  lovers  of  and  believers  in  better 
stock  generally.  A  feature  of  special  interest  and  timeliness  is  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  prize  money  to  be  offered  in  the  Short- 
horn classes  at  the  several  shows  and  expositions  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  Attention  is  also  attracted  to  the  Quarterly  by  the  high  standard  of 
its  paper,  make  up,  and  illustrations.  Those  not  on  the  regular  mailing 
list  of  the  Shorthorn  Association  can  obtain  a  copy  free  by  addressing  a 
request  to  its  Chicago  office  at  13  Dexter  Park  Avenue. 

'TMIE  notes  in  another  column  regarding  record-breaking  four-year- 
olds,  ought  really  to  have  included  mention  of  the  Guernsey,  Lang- 
water  Lustre  47044,  even  though  she  stands  third  rather  than  first  in 
Class  C  of  the  Advanced  Register  of  the  breed.  For  in  producing  17,307.2 
pounds  of  milk  (containing  806.1  pounds  of  butter  fat)  she  exceeded  the 
record  of  any  other  four-year-old  Guernsey.  1  his  cow  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  Henry  M.  Sage  and  C.  L.  A.  Whitney  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
paid  $1,850  for  her  at  the  Langwater  sale  in  1916.  Her  dam  is  Imp. 
Itchen  Pearl  2nd,  and  her  sire,  Imp.  King  of  the  May. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from  the  systematic 
organization  and  cooperation  of  livestock  breeding  interests  would 
fill  a  good  sized  volume,  and  the  comment  most  of  them  would  arouse  on 
the  part  of  many  breeders  would  be,  "Sure  enough,  I've  been  helped 
that  very  way,  many  a.  time,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  However,  one 
of  these  advantages  that  is  accessible  to  the  small  breeder  and  beginner — 
and  therefore  of  interest  to  the  great  majority  —  is  not  often  mentioned. 
This,  as  discussed  by  F.  D.  Tomson  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 


The  sensational  Poland  C  hina  boar,  Gerstdale  King,  at  one 
year  of  age 
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Summer  Without 

and  Summer  Within 

Nature's  settings  are  artistic  triumphs— need  yours  be  less  decor- 
ative? Read  the  answer  in  the  interior  pictured  above.  We  have 
chosen  for  this  little  corner  of  charm  a  lounge  of  studied  comfort, 
a  lacquered  table  that  serves  the  ends  of  ornament  and  utility,  a 
lamp  of  formal  lines,  an  unobtrusive  rug,  and  an  interesting  cre- 
tonne gloriously  colored.  Through  them  one  may  giimpse  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  collection— perhaps  it  may  help  you  to  realize  your 
ideal  of  a  Summer  setting. 


HERALD 
SQUARE 


NEW 
YORK 
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From 
her  own 
Greenhouse 


WHAT  a  different  appeal  the  greenhouse  makes  to 
different  people!  There  are  the  busy  ones,  so  preoc' 
cupied  with  a  thousand  and  one  things,  that  they  have  no 
time  for  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  flowers  themselves,  but 
leave  everything  to  the  gardener. 

Then  there  arc  others  who  somehow  manage  to  take  time 
for  the  things  they  really  enjoy,  who  like  to  have  a  part  in  the 
creation  of  beautiful  things,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  work  with 
their  own  hands  amongst  the  flowers  they  care  most  for,  and 
to  produce  each  year  something  finer  than  ever  before. 

If  you  are  of  the  former,  your  gardener  will  have  opportU' 
nity  for  unqualified  success  in  the  possession  of  a  V-Bar 
Greenhouse.  Or,  if  in  working  amongst  the  flowers  yourself, 
you  want  to  feel  that  no  effort  of  yours  will  be  wasted,  the 
knowledge  that  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse  is  accomplishing  won- 
derful  results  on  many  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  in  this 
country  is  the  best  assurance  you  could  have. 

Write  or  call  on  us,  and  tell  us  about  your  problem;  or  we 
will  call  upon  you. 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY 

V-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


tion,  is  the  way  in  which  sales  held  by  or  under 
the  auspices  of  such  associations  enable  the 
small  breeder,  the  man  with  two  or  three  head 
to  offer,  to  get  just  as  good  returns  from  his 
cattle  as  the  big,  experienced  breeder  can  hope 
for  from  animals  of  similar  quality.  In  the  case 
of  private  sales,  or  ordinary  unregulated  auc- 
tions, it  has  always  been  difficult  for  the  small 
fry  to  make  themselves  heard  or  felt,  and  there- 
fore to  get  remunerative  prices.  Mr.  Tomson 
cites  two  illustrations  of  how  times  have  changed. 
At  the  National  Shorthorn  Congress  sale  in 
Chicago  recently,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
head  sold  for  an  average  price  of  $785.  One 
Michigan  firm,  a  comparative  newcomer  in  th# 
field,  who  had  offered  cattle  of  their  breeding  at 
a  public  sale  only  once  before,  sold  seven  head 
for  an  average  of  #996,  or  $111  more  than  the 
sale  average.  At  a  similar  Milking  Short- 
horn Congress  sale  held  in  Erie,  Pa.,  in  March, 
one  hundred  and  seven  head  brought  an  average 
of  #515  apiece.  Of  these  animals,  three  composed 
the  first  public  offering  of  a  New  York  State  firm 
and  sold  for  an  average  of  #967  or  nearly  twice 
the  sale  average,  which  was  for  stock  produced 
largely  by  long  established  breeders.  Two  of  the 
animals  had  been  bred  by  the  newcomers  in  the 
Shorthorn  ranks,  and  one  of  these  brought  the 
top  price  for  the  sale,  #1,850.  The  moral  of  all 
this  is  that  you  don't  have  to  be  an  oldtimer  in 
order  to  get  what  you  deserve,  provided,  of 
course,  your  animals  are  of  the  right  sort;  and 
that  the  way  to  insure  results  is  to  get  behind 
your  breed  organization  and  let  it  get  behind  you. 

TOURING  1918  there  were  thirty-two  public 
sales  of  Guernsey  cattle  of  which  the  results 
were  reported  to  the  breed  association.  At 
these  1,318  head  sold  for  an  average  of  #330  each, 
220  cows  bringing  an  average  of  #574  a  head, 
517  heifers  averaging  #305,  167  bulls  averaging 
#284;  4,124  other,  unclassified,  animals  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  #252  a  head.  In  comparsion 
with  these  figures,  the  records  of  the  Guernsey 
Club  indicate  a  steady  rise  in  average  sales  prices 
during  recent  years,  which  tells  not  only  of  a  de- 
mand that  is  keeping  satisfactorily  ahead  of  the 
supply,  but  also  of  a  bright  outlook  for  cattle 
breeding  in  general  and  Guernsey  breeding  in 
particular. 

IN  FINDING  it  necessary  to  issue  recently  a 
second  edition  of  "  Ed"  Whitney's  pamphlet 
on  steer  feeding,  and  a  third  edition  of  its  Boys' 
(and  Girls'  understood)  Baby  Beef  Book,  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association 
has  again  reflected  the  increasing  interest  in  beef 
production — and  especially  Angus  beef  produc- 
tion— that  is  developing  throughout  the  country. 
The  former  booklet  is  a  characteristically  brief 
and  to  the  point  discussion  of  how  to  choose  and 
feed  top  quality  beeves.  It  is  the  expression  of 
sound  experience  and  a  good  many  years  of  it, 
for  Mr.  Hall  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  of 
his  ninetieth  year  in  Florida,  and  whose  activities 
tie  up  with  some  of  the  earliest  beef-making  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Among  the  younger  Mr. 
Hall's  significant  "confessions"  are  the  following 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  black  doddies: 

"During  thirty  years'  experience  in  beef 
making  I  have  handled  cattle  of  all  the  principal 
breeds,  but  results  have  prompted  me  to  exclude 
practically  all  but  the  Aberdeen-Angus  from 
my  feed  lots.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  digests,  and  the  black  cattle 
always  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  both 
at  the  feed  box  and  when  they  go  to  market. 

"For  the  past  sixteen  years  Aberdeen-Angus 
have  preponderated  in  my  feeding.  I  have  made 
them  market  toppers  and  have  also  demonstrated 
their  superiority  in  the  show  ring  by  repeatedly 
winning  the  grand  championship  prize  at  the 
Chicago  International.  Other  feeders,  probably 
possessed  of  more  skill  than  myself,  have  entered 
these  competitions  with  cattle  of  the  different 
breeds,  but  the  contests  have  invariably  ended  in 
a  victory  for  the  blacks.  It  has  been  merely  a 
matter  of  breed  superiority." 

The  book  for  junior  beef  makers  is  not  only  a 
recognition  of  what  they  have  done  for  the 
country  in  the  past,  but  also  a  stimulus  to  keep 
up  the  good  work  in  the  future,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  it.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained for  distribution  (which  it  certainly  de- 
serves) by  any  bank,  school,  county  agent,  or 
by  any  boy  or  girl  really  interested  in  cattle. 
{Continued  on  page  14) 
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Will  Sell  for  Less  than 
Cost  of  Improvements 


Main  Dwelling  Wuhinton  Estate 

An  ideal  country  estate  47  miles  from  New  York  on  Lincoln 
Highway.    Three  miles  from  Princeton.  N.  J. 

142  acres  fertile  farm  land  under  cultivation. 

Charming  and  spacious  stone  dwelling,  modern  fire  proof 
garage,  greenhouses,  hot  beds,  gardens,  lawns,  stables  and 
complete  farm  buildings.  Pure  spring  water  pumped  bv 
electricity  to  all  buildings. 

The  Estate  is  complete  in  every  respect  containing  every, 
thing  that  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  house,  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds  and  the  efficiency  of  the  farm. 

Particulars  upon  application. 

Full  commission  to  broker 

The  Jos.  Garneau  Co.,  19  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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V7cr.y  Unusual  Home 


ENGLEWOOD  and  VICINITY 

Country-houses  of  superior  excellence 
For  Sale  or  Rent 

H.  WEATHERBY  &  CO.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Princeton 

The  home  town 

This  cultured  1'niversity  town  with 
its  handsome  homes,  wide  avenues, 
and  delightful  country  surround- 
ings is  ideally  located — midway  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia 
with  express  train  service. 

Improved  and  unimproved  prop- 
erties for  sale. 

Rentals  #300  to  $6000  a  year. 
Completely  furnished  homes  also 
for  rent. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE  (Inc.) 

Princeton,  N.  J« 


I  1 
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HIS  home  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinctive  in  America,  both 
in  architecture  and  natural  surroundings.  A  comfortable,  moderate 
sized,  all-year-round  suburban  home  within  a  half  hour,  by  rail  or  motor, 
of  CHICAGO.  Practically  the  entire  living  part  of  the  house  is  on  the  second 
noor,  in  order  to  overlook  the  water. 


The  grounds  consist  of  about  four  acres,  oval 
shaped.  The  landscaping  is  naturalistic,  not  arti- 
ficial, skillfully  adapted  to  the  character  and 
beauties  of  the  locality  and  emphasizing  the  native 
flowering  trees  and  bushes,  particularly  hawthorn 
and  wild  crab  apple.  These  with  forsythia  and 
lilac,  and  later  spirea,  furnish  a  gorgeous  succession 
of  dchcate  bloom  during  the  entire  spring  followed 
by  the  stronger  colors  of  the  nasturtium  in  the 
summer  and  bittersweet  and  barberry  in  the  fall. 
Its  immediate  surroundings  are  appropriate  to  the 
beautiful  suburb  in  which  it  is  located,  which  re- 
sembles a  well  kept  park. 

Here  the  architect — an  acknowledged  master — 
who  has  created  a  truly  American  styles — has  real- 
ized his  dream.    With  the  successful  co-operation 

Sunken  Garden 


of  the  owners,  he  designed  the  furniture,  drap- 
eries, and  rugs  throughout  the  house.    He  was  not 
restrained  by  the  thought  of  cost  in  carrying  out 
his  ideas  to  a  harmonious  conclusion. 

The  owner's  business  has  taken  him  east  and  the 
home  is  to  be  SOLD — Completely  Furnished.  He 
is  particularly  desirous  of  having  it  fall  into  ap- 
preciative hands.  The  price  he  has  placed  upon 
it,  when  compared  to  its  original  cost,  is  extremely 
moderate,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  will  be  found  well 
within  th=  means  of  a  family  able  to  afford  such  a  residence. 

The  undersigned  has  been  left  in  charge  of  the  property, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  really  interested  persons  with 
plans,  photographs,  and  other  information,  and  to  show  them 
the  house.  This  house  is  so  exquisite  that  to  see  it  is  truly 
an  educational  experience,  which  is  quite  sure  to  include  en- 
tirely new  ideas  in  home  building.  Address: 
H.  A.  MILLER.  109  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  III. 


Sitlina  Garden 


By  ARTHUR 
H.  POLLEN 


The  British  Navy  in  Battle 


NET 
$2.50 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


Most  Picturesque  Residence  in 
the  Oranges 

ARCHrTECTl  iiAL  GEM,  well  situated  on  the  finest  street 
in  South  Orange.  Contains  every  modern  improvement  and 
convenience  that  adds  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  home.  Con- 
structed of  red  tapestry  brick  with  pure  white  marble  trimming 
and  a  matt-finish  green  Spanish  tile  roof  with  molded  copper  gut- 
ters and  leaders.  Large  stable  and  garage  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, and  also  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience.  Grounds 
are  spacious  and  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers  and  3hrubl>ery 
of  all  kinds,  making  a  complete  and  perfect  picture.  Price, 
$90,000.00.    For  full  particulars  address 

I    F.  W.  R.,  396  Centre  Street,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Or  reliable  agents  in  New  York,  South  Orange,  Newark,  and  Montclair 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


Amongst  the  Foothills 
of  Pasadena 

This  typical  Californian  Spanish  bunga- 
low is  situated  in  the  exclusive  residential 
district  of  Altadena. 

An  acre  and  a  quarter  of  beautifully 
developed  gardens  surround  the  house 
and  patio,  the  whole  comprising  a  most 
attractive  and  unusual  offer. 

Price,  plans,  and  additional  photo- 
graphs upon  application  to 

STAATS-MACY  COMPANY 


65  South  Raymond  Ave. 


Pasadena,  Calif. 


MONTANA 


MONTANA 


Southeastern  Montana 
Stock  Ranch— For  Sale 

33,000  acres.  Part  fenced  and  now  stocked 
with  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  Will  sell  with 
or  without  stock.  Flowing  wells,  excellent 
hay  meadows.  For  particulars,  write 

WM.  FULTON,  Ismay,  Mont. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


A  Gentleman's  estate  of  332  acres  in  Luudoun  County.  Virginia, 
near  the  historic  town  of  Leesburg.  Very  fertile  land  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced  and  watered.  Good  timber  boun- 
dary. The  owner's  residence  is  of  the  English  Manor  house  type, 
practically  new.  brick  construction,  fire  proof,  modern  conveniences 
and  in  splendid  condition.  High  elevation,  from  which  are  most 
commanding  views.  Climatic  cond.tions  unsurpassed.  Commercial 
orchard  of  22  acres,  about  1300  trees.  8  years  old.  of  Stayman 
Winesaps  and  Rome  Beauties.  A  full  complement  of  outbuildings. 
Two  hours  by  rail  and  auto  from  Washington.  This  is  a  perfect 
combination  of  home,  money  making  farm  and  orchard  in  a  mag- 
nificent region.   Price  $60,000.00. 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
H.  W.  HILLEARY,  I'resident 
»Ki  Connecticut  Airiiuc.  \.  IV.  Washington,  l>.C. 


TURKEY  ISLAND 

Containing  360  acres,  which  is  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  old  historical  James  River  plantations,  can 
be  bought  at  $50.00  per  acre.  200  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, balance  in  wood  and  timber.  Fine  river 
view,  unexcelled  hunting  and  fishing;  wild  duck, 
geese,  turkeys,  squirrel,  quail  and  rabbits  in 
abundance.  About  15  miles  from  Richmond  on 
splendid  automobile  road.  This  place  will  not 
be  on  the  market  long.  If  you  contemplate  ever 
buying  a  Virginia  plantation  see  this  at  once. 

POLLARD  &  BAGBY,  Inc. 
Richmond  Virginia 


IN  NORTHERN  VA. 

Magnificent  Estate  596  acres  fertile  soil.  Brick  mansion  12 
rooms,  modern  improvements,  beautiful  location.  Modem 
barns,  ample.  There  are  2H  buildings  on  property  all  in 
perfect  condition.  The  farm,  all  crops,  stock,  machinery 
and  implements,  together  with  all  household  furnishings  at 
an  attractive  price.    Ask  for  details 

L.  M.  ALLISON  Remington,  Va. 


Virginia  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm 

300  acres  fine  land,  stock  and  full  equip- 
ment, macadam  pike,  1  j  miles  city.  YVrite 
for  price  and  full  particulars. 

VENABLE  &  FORD  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF 
SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

TN  CLOSING  a  very  clear,  constructive,  and 
*■  illuminating  address  on  "The  Horse — An 
Economic  Source  of  Farm  Power,"  before  the 
Illinois  Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association  in 
February,  Professor  W.  F.  Handschin  of  the 
Farm  Organization  and  Management  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  gave  this  con- 
cise and  excellent  advice  to  his  hearers — and  to 
all  breeders  of  heavy  horses: 

"In  my  judgment  .  .  .  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  horse  of  the  right  type  should  not  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  premier  place  in  furnishing 
power  on  the  American  farm.  I  believe  he  will 
continue  to  be  what  he  always  has  been,  the 
standard  farm  power.  His  future  is  largely 
in  your  hands.  You  can  decide  whether  he  is 
to  be  of  the  type  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  American  agriculture.  In  just  so 
far  as  you  answer  this  question  successfully,  in 
just  so  far  you  may  expect  to  prosper  in  the  busi- 
ness of  horse  production." 

Meanwhile  he  had  suggested  as  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  in  a  horse  that  is  to  meet 
farm  requirements  in  the  United  States:  weight, 
correct  conformation  (and  associated  with  it  the 
ability  to  move  well  and  rapidly),  and  the  right 
quality  and  temperament.  Breeders  who  desire 
copies  of  Professor  Handschin's  entire  address, 
which  contains  valuable  analytical  data  as  well 
as  sound  and  helpful  conclusions,  can  obtain 
them  from  Secretary  Wayne  Dinsmore  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  111. 

TT  IS  always  a  temptation  to  describe,  in- 
dividually,  every  animal  offered  at  such  an 
event  as  the  Minnesota  Ilolstein  Breeders' 
Guaranty  Sale  to  be  held  at  Moorhead,  Minn., 
on  June  12th.  But  lack  of  space  preventing, 
we  can  mention  only  the  offering  of  a  single 
establishment,  which,  however,  throws  plenty 
of  light  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sale. 
I  his  consignor  is  the  Mankato  Ilolstein  Farm  of 
Mankato,  Minn.,  and  its  offering  is  the  magni- 
ficent show  bull  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes 
14th.  In  addition  to  his  own  winnings,  a  list 
of  which  covers  several  years  and  includes  such 
records  as  this  for  191 7:  grand  champion,  Min- 
nesota and  W  isconsin  State  Fairs;  second  prize, 
Waterloo,  la.,  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  and  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show,  etc.,  he  has  achieved  remark- 
able results  through  his  daughters  and  later 
offspring.  His  daughter  Ruby  Karen  Mercedes 
is  state  champion  junior  four-year-old;  Susie 
Colantha  Pontiac  Beets,  another  daughter,  had 
an  1 8-pound  record  at  twenty-four  months, 
making  for  the  year  785  pounds  of  butter,  17,987 
pounds  of  milk;  during  the  191 7-18  show  season, 
thirty-one  of  his  daughters  participated  in  the 
Association  prize  money — the  second  largest 
number  sired  by  any  one  bull  out  of  589  rcpre- 
sented.  Ills  sisters  and  brothers  are  almost 
equally  famous,  two  of  the  former  having  better 
than  40-pound  seven-day  butter  records,  and 
eight  of  them  having  made  year's  tests  running 
better  than  1,000  pounds.  One  in  particular  is 
Omen  I'ube  Mercedes  whose  30,230  pounds  of 
milk,  1,389  pounds  of  butter  makes  her  a  world's 
champion  among  four-year-olds.  Of  his  brothers, 
several  head  some  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful herds  in  the  country.  Clearly  the  man  who 
buys  Sir  Pietertje  will  get  quality,  prepotency, 
and  unsurpassed  blood;  in  addition  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  two  daughters 
mentioned  above,  and  a  two-year-old  grandson' — 
King  Ormsby  Korndyke  Ornetta — these  animals 
being  offered  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Grover  of  Glyndon, 
Minn. 


FOR  SALE 

Attractive  farm  and  country  home  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
near  the  village  of  Falls  Church,  six  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  one  mile  from  two  electric  lines.  Eighty-seven  acres, 
seventy-nine  in  a  hie.h  state  of  cultivation,  growing  corn,  wheat 
and  grass.  Brick  dwelling,  ten  rooms,  two  baths.  Tenant  house, 
large  barn,  corn  house.  Two  deep  wells.  Small  fruits.  Fine 
shade  trees.    Address  owner, 

Mrs.  YALE  RICE,  Falls  Church,  Virginia 


MByoWDOM    A  History  of  Italian   Furniture  ™JS£ 


FOR  SALE 
Gentleman's  Country  Estate 

Handsome  brick  residence,  all  modern  conveniences;  ten  rooms;  five  tenant 
houses;  many  large  up-to-date  barns;  800  acres;  borders  on  river;  on  improved 
road;  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone  route;  beautifully  situated;  three  miles  of  city.  This 
is  one  among  the  best  located  estates  in  Virginia.  It  is  a  beautiful  home  and  one 
among  the  best  farming  propositions,  or  for  dairying  or  stock  raising.  For  price 
and  full  particulars  address 

ALLISON  LAND  AGENCY  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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MAINE 


BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE 

Cottages  for  Rent 
EDWARD  B.  MEARS  &  CO. 

OFFICES 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 
202  S.  1  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YORK  HARBOR 

Attractive  Cottages  For  Sale  or  To  Rent — Furnished 
Rentals  from  S300  to  $5,000 

ARTHUR  E.  BRAGDON 

YORK  VILLAGE  MAINE 


CASTINE,  MAINE 

Modern,  ten  room  furnished  house,  six  bedrooms, 
three  baths  three  fireplaces.  French  doors  lead 
to  50  ft.  terrace  overlooking  Penobscot  Bay. 
Season  S700.00. 

Attractive  Lodge,  nine  rooms,  fumish&i.  Large 
living  room  two  fireplaces,  five  bedrooms,  one  bath, 
forty  foot  porch.  Superb  view.  Season  $450.00. 
For  particulars  address  Box  No.  953,  care  of 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  X.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


SANTA  BARBARA 

We  offer  an  exclusive  selection  of  homes,  for  rent  and  for  sale,  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  Montecite.  One  of  the  famous  estates  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty  at  $75,000;  another  residence  and  150  acres 
(ocean  frontage)  at  $500,000.  The  choicest  remaining  building- 
site  in  Montecite  at  Sioo.ooo.  Photographs  and  full  informa- 
tion on  request. 

J.  W.  W  RIGHT  &  COMPANY,  Pasadena  and  Santa  Barbara 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Country  Homes  and  Estates 


I  have  made  a  specialty  of  country  propertvin  this 
section  for  over  ten  years.  My  Real  Estate  knowl- 
edge and  service  are  at  your  disposal. 

JF rite  me  for  illustrated  booklet 

Geo.  H.  Cooper,     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Floor  M,  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Farms — Country  Homes — Estates 

Country  property  my  specialty 

R.  C.  ROBERTSON,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Successor  to  Bruce  &  riobertson 

WYOMING 


A  Beautiful  Wyoming  Cattle  Ranch 

LOCATED  on  the  easterly  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, adjacent  to  Yellowstone  Park,  traversed  by 
state  highway  from  Cody  to  easterly  park  entrance; 
surrounded  by  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  big  game  and  fishing  country':  climate  de- 
lightful. Eleven  room  owner's  ranch  house,  3  baths,  hot 
water  heating  plant,  ice  houses,  cold  storage;  all  kinds 
of  ranch  buildings  and  equipment,  exceptional  bunch 
Hereford  cattle  and  other  live  stock;  400  acres  irrigated 
farming  land,  several  thousand  acres  grazing  and  pas- 
ture; also  open  range  and  adjacent  forest  reserve  grazing. 
A  complete  and  profitable  cattle  ranch  combined 
with  a  beautiful  mountain  home.  In  hands  of  pres- 
ent owner  15  years.  Offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time- 
Address  D.  E.  HOLLISTER,  Cody,  Wyo. 
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VERMONT 


VERMONT 


MANCHESTER,  VT. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  Farm  and  Summer  Home  of  no 
acres,  fully  improved  with  an  excellent  house,  comprising  living 
room  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  pantries,  etc.;  6  chamber*. 
?  •  i.  ,,  ^  ,barn>  granary,  garage,  farmer's  cottage.  This 
larm  is  hilly  stocked  with  ?0  cows,  chickens,  pigs,  etc.;  a  profit- 
able milk  route.  It  is  a  very  unusual  combination  of  a  teal 
larm  as  well  as  an  attractive  and  comfortable  summer  home, 
situated  near  one  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  the  East.  Price 
$25,000.   For  full  particulars  apply  to 

WALTER  CHANNING,  JR. 


50  Congress  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


VERMONT 


FOR  SALE.  An  ideal  summer  home,  elevation  1 .750 
feet;  half  hour  drive  from  Brattleboro,  Vermont: 
fronting  on  65  acre  lake  stocked  with  trout.  Property 
includes  entire  lake  shore. 

John  W.  Titcomb.  879  Quail  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  NORTH  SHORE 

Beverly,  Massachusetts 

IN  one  of  the  choicest  sections 
of  this  charming  and  fashionable 
region  of  the  summer  homes  of  well- 
known  men,  there  is  for  sale  7  acres 
with  fine  old  trees,  cottage  of  19 
rooms,  stable-garage,  shore  rights 
and  bath  house.  Owner  will  sell  on 
terms  very  favorable  to  buyer,  va- 
cate and  deliver  at  once,  furnished 
if  desired.  This  is  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  summer  home 
in  this  highly  desirable  locality  and 
at  a  bargain  price. 

Address 

B.  L.  D.,  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Buying  or  Renting  Country  Prop- 
erty Is  a  Ticklish  Business 

More  than  in  any  other  transaction,  you  must  be  sure 
that  you  are  right  before  you  invest.  Before  making  up 
your  mind,  you  ought  to  see  all  the  best  properties  that 
are  on  the  market.  We  have  collected  them  for  you  in 
the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of  this  magazine. 
If  you  don't  find  what  you  want  there,  write  to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 


Country  Life 


120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


For  Sale  at  Putney,  Vt. 

This  gentleman's  estate  with  productive 
farm  of  150  acres  in  perfect  condition. 
House  14  rooms  and  5  bathrooms,  4 
porches  and  2  sleeping  porches;  midst  roll- 
ing hills  and  Connecticut  Valley  view. 
1,000  feet  elevation.  House  might  be 
rented  furnished  for  summer  with  gardener 
and  vegetables  provided.    Apply  to 

CODMAN  &  STREET, 

15  State  Street,  Boston 
OR 

JULIA  BEVERLY  HIGGENS 

331  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


XF.W  HAMPSHIRE 


Splendid  Estate  Fronting 
on  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 
For  Sale 

Contains  25  acres  with  1,700  feet  of  lake 
frontage.  Magnificent  view.  Property 
completely  furnished  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. House  contains  large  living  room, 
hall,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen, 
servant  quarters,  billiard  room.  4  mas- 
ter chambers,  bathroom:  100  foot  piazza, 
commanding  extensive  view  of  Lake,  sur- 
rounds house.  Boat  house  with  private 
pier,  bath  houses,  garage  for  3  cars  with 
running  water.  Magnificent  woods  and 
grounds  and  1.400  feet  of  private  roadway. 
Owner  has  recently  purchased  shore  prop- 
erty and  will  sell  at  sacrifice.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to 

HENDERSON  &  ROSS 
148  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE 

Bowlder  Grange,  Becket.  Mass.  The  Spring, 
Summer  and  Autumn  residence  and  farm  of  the 
late  Francis  L.  Leland  will  be  sold  this  Spring 
at  a  cash  price  which  is  but  a  fraction  of  its 
cost  or  what  it  could  be  replaced  for  to  day.  The 
residence  is  handsomely  furnished  and  ready  for 
immediate  occupancy.  It  contains  twenty-six 
rooms  and  four  baths,  has  electric  lights  and 
modern  plumbing.  It  has  been  maintained  in 
the  best  of  condition.  The  farm  contains  six 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  largely  wooded,  with 
farmer's  house,  barns,  greenhouse,  poultry 
houses,  sugar  place,  farm  tools,  machinery  and 
full  equipment  for  farming.  Further  particu- 
lars will  be  furnished  upon  application  to 

CARSTEIN  &  LINNEKIN 
221  Fourth  Avenue         New  York,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


KEY  WEST 
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BEAUTIFUL  SOUTHERN  COLONIAL 
HOME  and  AGRICULTURAL  ESTATE 


Contains  311  acres,  Commercial  Orchard  1,800 
trees.  Beautiful  Stone  and  Brick  Mansion.  Abso- 
lutely modern.  Manager's  residence.  Stone  garage. 
Complete  equipment.  Modern  farm  buildings.  Just 
four  miles  from  city  of  fifteen  thousand.  "In  the 
heart  of  Piedmont  Virginia."  A  beautiful  estate, 
and  a  good  investment  value.  Price  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Satisfactory  terms.  If  interested  write  for 
detailed  description  and  photos. 

E.  S.  WILDER  &  CO.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


When  teriting  to  adeertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 


VQLtVS  of  the  "BREEDS  and  the  CBREEDE%S 


THE  records  of  a  month  have  brought  upon 
the  stage  of  dairy  cattle  activities  two 
junior  four-year-old  champions,  one  in  the 
Ayrshire,  the  other  in  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breed.  The  former  is  Nancy  Whitehall  47810, 
owned  by  Captain  A.  Henry  Higginson,  South 
Lincoln,  Mass.  Her  year's  record  is  18,797 
pounds  of  milk  (which  exceeds  that  of  the  pre- 
vious record  holder  by  1,042  pounds),  and  754  27 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  She  was  bred  in  Ocon- 
omowoc,  Wis.,  by  J.  A.  Dalton,  being  sired  by 
Whitehall  Douglas,  and  out  of  a  cow  rich  in 
Finlayston  blood.  When  bought  by  Captain 
Higginson  at  the  first  Brattleboro  sale  for  #925, 
Nancy  had  been  on  test  in  Massachusetts  for 
four  months  and  had  been  making  72  pounds 
a  day.  In  being  shipped  to  South  Lincoln 
she  caught  cold  and  developed  pneumonia  and 
for  two  days  produced  no  milk  at  all.  Thanks 
to  her  naturally  strong  constitution  and  the 
excellent  care  she  received,  she  recovered  rapidly 
and  sufficiently  to  make  her  excellent  record 
and  weigh  175  pounds  more  at  the  end 
than  when  she  began  it.  Assuming  a  less 
stony  road,  she  may  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish noteworthy  achievements  in  the 
course  of  her  next  test,  upon  which  she  has 
already  started. 

The  Holstein  representative  in  this  dairy 
duet  is  Katie  Paul  Burke  292676,  owned  by 
Abbott  &  Clark  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
daughter  of  Katie  Pieterje  Paul  5th  by 
King  Korndyke  Burke;  she  was  bred  by 
Jabez  Smith  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  The 
records  whereby  she  is  acclaimed  a  world's 
champion  in  her  class  are  44.64  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  167.95  pounds  of 
butter  in  thirty  days.  Her  milk  yield  for 
the  former  period  was  690.5  pounds.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  Katie  is  the  sixth  cow 
in  the  Abbott  &  Clark  herd  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  40  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  week,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  she  is  the  leader  of  only  seven  junior 
four-year-olds  that  have  achieved  this  re- 
sult, the  leader  of  four  junior  four-year- 
olds  that  have  made  more  than  150 pounds 
of  butter  in  thirty  days,  and  the  seventh 
among  cows  of  all  ages  in  thirty-day  butter 
production,  all  but  one  of  the  six  that 
precede  her  being  aged  cows. 

T  1- ,  AS  they  say,  "You  can't  keep  a  good 
man  down,"  then  breeders  of  high  class 
purebred  cattle  seem  inevitably  to  come 
under  the  heading  "good  men,"  for  almost 
without  exception  they  are  men  of  affairs, 
of  influence,  and  of  service  far  above  the 
ordinary.  Take  Fred  F.  Field,  for  instance. 
Holstein  and  other  cattle  men  know  him 
and  honor  him  as  owner  of  Dutchland 
farms  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  director  of  the 
Holstein  Association  for  ten  years  (ending 
in  191 8),  and  a  typical,  scientific,  practical 
breeder;  the  business  and  manufacturing 
worlds  know  him  as  head  of  one  of  New 
England's  largest  shoe  companies,  one  that 
supplied  footwear  for  American,  Italian, 
and  Russian  soldiers  at  different  stages  of  the 
world  war;  among  horsemen  he  ranks  with  the 
real  supporters  and  enthusiasts,  being  a  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  National  Horse  Show 
Association.  And  now  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
associates,  and  well-wishers  generally  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Brockton  Agricultural  Society  which  holds 
annually  one  of  the  most  important  and  largest 
of  the  Eastern  fall  fairs  and  horse  shows.  In  this 
capacity — which  is  really  only  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  Society's 
hardest  and  most  effective  workers — Mr.  Field 
will  have  increased  opportunity  to  use  his  energy 
and  genius  in  making  the  whole  affair  even  more 
successful  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  without 


having  to  lessen  his  interest  in  and  his  work  for 
the  horse  features  which  have  always  been  his 
favorite  hobby.  It  is  especially  fitting  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  during  which  the  war 
prevented  the  holding  of  the  Brockton  Fair, 
the  plans  for  the  "finest  ever"  are  to  go  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  so  well-known,  well- 
equipped  and  widely  experienced  a  commander. 
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F  THE  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  field 
services  rendered  by  the  large  livestock 
breeders'  associations  in  the  past  are  a  criterion, 
we  may  expect  to  witness  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
already  considerable  distribution  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Belgian  horse.  For  the  American 
Association  of  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Belgian 
Draft  Horses  has  recently  added  a  field  man  to 
its  active  force  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Roy  E. 
Graham,  who  may  hereafter  be  reached  at 
Wabash,  Ind.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  practical  farmer, 
which  is  an  important  attribute  in  one  whose 
work  is  to  be  the  advising  and  assisting  of  other 


Katie  Paul  Burke  292(i7(i,  and  (below)  Nancy  Whilehal  M7K10,  the  two  new 
world's  champion  junior  four-year-olds  in  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  circles 


farmers;  lu-  has  also  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  the  breeding  and  importing  of  Belgians,  and, 
on  the  more  technical  side,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Graham  Scientific  Breeding  School.  By  virtue 
of  his  new  position,  his  entire  fund  of  knowledge 
and  his  wide  and  varied  experience  arc  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  all  interested  in  the  Belgian 
horse. 

'  I  Mil',  sentiment  that  animated  John  Bur- 
roughs  when  he  wrote,  "I  had  rather  have 
the  care  of  cattle  than  be  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  nation,"  must  play  a  large  part  in 
the  character  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Warner,  owner 
of  Mary  vale  Farms,  Youngstown,  O.  It  is 
reflected   from  every  page  of  the  descriptive 
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brochure  dealing  with  the  farm  and  its  herd  that 
has  just  come  to  hand,  and  the  effect  of  its 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  beauty  and  quality 
of  the  Jerseys  that  are  helping  to  win  it  fame. 
They  include,  for  instance,  a  group  of  animals 
good  enough  to  win  first  prize  for  get  of  sire 
and  dairy  herd  at  both  the  1916  and  191 7 
National  Dairy  Shows;  Oxford  Majesty's  Gipsy, 
first  prize  winner,  senior  champion,  and  grand 
champion  at  the  1918  National;  Imported 
You'll  Do's  Pet,  first  prize  junior  yearling  heifer 
in  1916  and  junior  champion  in  1918;  and  a 
number  of  other  holders  of  honors  won  both  here 
and  in  Jersey.  As  an  illustration  of  the  intensity 
of  their  quality,  four  Maryvale  animals  shown 
at  the  last  National  won  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  in 
the  aged  cow  class  (twenty-one  entries),  first 
junior  yearling,  and  senior,  junior,  and  grand 
championships.  Meanwhile  Gipsy  provided  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  show  by  adding  twin 
heifer  calves  to  the  herd  during  the  exposition 
week.  At  the  head  of  this  aggregation  of  nota- 
ble animals  is  Imp.  Gamboge's  Fancy 
Majesty,  the  son  of  a  bull  that  traces  seven- 
teen times  to  Oxford  Lass.  An  older  team 
mate  is  Imp-.  Fern's  Oxford  Noble,  first 
prize  winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  191 7, 
and  sire  of  the  first  prize  four-year-old  cow 
at  the  191 8  National,  and  of  the  first  prize 
senior  yearling  at  the  191 8  New  York  State 
Fair.  There  is  also  Golden  Tycoon,  a 
stalwart  old  monarch,  sire  of  seventeen 
Register  of  Merit  daughters,  including  the 
two  successive  three-year-okl  champions 
of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  belong  to  the 
herd. 

Maryvale  specializes  in  Jerseys  but  does 
not  limit  itself  to  them.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  Percheron  stallion  Mitral,  winner  of 
first  prize  and  the  senior  and  grand  champ- 
ionships at  the  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin State  Fairs  and  the  International 
of  191 8.  Also  of  Lagaceo,  the  undefeated 
Percheron  mare  who  took  first  prize  and 
junior  and  grand  championships  at  the 
same  shows  in  which  Mitral  made  his 
clean-ups.  She  is  the  only  two-year-old 
Percheron  that  ever  won  an  International 
grand  championship.  Likewise  there  is  a 
herd  of  purebred  Shorthorns,  including 
Maxwelton  Royalist,  who  won  individual 
honors  at  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Tri-State  Fairs,  and  led  the  winning 
calf  herd  at  the  International  last  winter. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  Shropshire  sheep 
and  the  herd  of  Berkshire  swine,  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  consistently  win- 
ning honors  in  their  own  particular  fields 
and  competitive  rings.  The  descriptive 
booklet  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  a  trip 
to  the  farm  itself  for  the  benefit  of  those 
lo\  ers  of  livestock  w  ho  are  unable  to  accept 
Mr.  Warner's  cordial  invitation  to  drop  off 
and  inspect  the  animals  and  their  environ- 
ment. In  view  of  the  wealth  of  attractive 
material  to  be  seen  there,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  the  number  of  those  who  will 
be  content  with  any  substitute  for  a  visit  to 
Maryvale  Farms  will  be  extremely  small. 

T  AST  call,  all  ye  breeders  of  Holstein  and 
'  Jersey  cattle,  for  the  annual  meetings  of  your 
respective  organizations,  both  of  which  are 
scheduled  for  June  4th.  The  thirty-fourth  annual 
gathering  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  open  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  Wednesday 
morning  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  At  the  same  hour  members  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  assemble  at 
their  club  house  at  322  West  23rd  Street  New 
York  City;  a  Victory  banquet  will  be  held  for 
both  members  and  guests  the  preceding  evening. 
Both  meetings  w  ill  be  pregnant  with  opportunity 
and  promise  for  future  developments. 
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CAIRN  TERRIERS 

At  Madison  Square  Garden  this  year  we  won  Winners,  Reserve  Winners, 
and  the  Greentree  Trophy  for  the  Best  Cairn  Terrier  benched. 

This  extract  from  one  of  the  many  letters  we  receive  tells  what  our  dogs 
win  for  themselves  in  their  new  homes: 

*'As  for  the  JOY  you  have  given  the  family  thru  the  possession  of 

Laddie— it  is  so  great  we  feel  we  ALL  ought  to  write  to  you  in  order  to  have  you 

realize  how  we  ALL  love  the  dear  little  doggie,  from  Mr  down  to  the 

baby.  Laddie  is  our  constant  companion,  and  short  of  dining  out  and  going 
to  the  opera  with  us  has  done  everything  else!  He  is  such  a  well  mannered, 
polite,  dear  little  doggie,  and  is  so  anxious  to  do  whatever  we  wish  him  to.  A 
truly  sensitive  well  bred  little  gentleman.  With  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
joy  you  have  given  us  thru  our  wee  doggie,"  etc. 

At  present  we  have  two  imported  dogs  for  sale,  and  our  puppies  are 
booked  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

MRS.  WINANS  BURNETT,  Quinnatisset  Kennels,  Thompson,  Conn. 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs  Sealyham  Terriers 

Pedigreed  puppies  from  Champion  Best  Rat  Killers.  All  the 
stock.  Ideal  playmates  for  children  terrier  virtues,  none  of  the 
or  companions  for  adults.  terrier  vices. 

Puppies  of  both  breeds  from  pedigreed  champion  stock,  at 
WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 
Address:  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


AT  \VOOD$lI>E,  LONCr  ISLAND 

10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  7th 
Avenue  and  33rd  St.  Conducted  exclusively 
for  boarders.  Established  20  years.  Unsurpassed 
for  pet  and  sporting  dogs.  Acres  of  exercising 
grounds  with  secure  fencing.  Health.  Happiness 
assured.  No  sick  dogs  or  young  puppies  taken. 
Inspection  invited.    Highest  references. 

MRS.  WALTER  BATTS 
Tbe    Kr  him  I  -     Woorisitle,    I  .....    Island  (near 
WooilsMe  Station)  -         Phone  ttll  Newtown 


YURAK  KENNELS 

Samoyede  puppies  and  grown 
dogs  from  pedigreed  prize  winning 
stock.    Price  $50  up. 

Shut  Balackeror.  A.  K.  C.  249764.  A  first 
prize  and  reserve  winner  at  the  Garden  show. 

MRS.  FRANK  ROMER 
611  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


SNOW   WHITE    ESQUIMO  PUPPIES 

The  smartest  and  cutest  dogs  on  earth.  Natural 
trick  dogs  and  very  comical.  Just  the  thing  for 
children;  affectionate,  playful,  and  harmless  as 
a  kitten.  Always  full  ot  M/V/j*.*'  My  puppies 
are  not  raised  in  a  city  back  yard  or  crowded 
kennels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are  full 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Terms  reasonable.  5c  in  stamps 
■brings  you  a  catalogue  of  these  popular  dogs. 
Proekwnys  Kennels  RnUlwin,  Kansas 


ANCHOR  POST 

Kennel   Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks— Poultry- 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and  building  modern 
fences  and  enclosures  of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs, 
poultry,  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  find  our  catalogue  interesting  reading. 

Write  for  our  special  Circular  C.  L. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON  — 7,)  Milk  Street;  I'HII.ADKI.PII  I  \    Ural  Tns  ' 

Bids.:  HARTFORD— 90a  Main  Street;  CLEVELAND — Guard- 
ian Bldg.;  ATLANTA — Empire  Bldg.;  CHICAGO— Edison  Bldg. 


GLENMANOR  KENNELS 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

The  records  of  our  kennels  include  the  Open,  Hedgeley,  and  Coat  Trophies 
of  the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of  America  for  1917;  Winners  and  the  Coat  Trophy 
at  the  Westminster  Show  (New  York),  1918;  Winners  at  New  York,  1919; 
Winners  at  Boston,  1916,  etc.,  and  over  100  first  prizes. 

We  have  a  few  superior  puppies  of  both  sexes,  scientifically  bred,  from  imported  "Die-hards" 
such  as  Ch.  Smiling  Morn,  Glenmanor  Lovely  (the  New  York  Winner  this  year),  and  other  high      Ch.  Glenmanor  Smiling  Mom 
class  brood  matrons.  These  puppies  are  sired  by  the  leading  stud  dogs  of  the  country,  Ch.  Wale- 

scott  Maister  Wullie.  Ch.  Conqueror,  etc.  They  will  make  splendid  pets,  companions  and  watch-dogs,  and  from  their  "Royal" 
breeding  should  develop  into  Show  Winners. 

We  also  have  a  few  less  expensive  puppies,  that  will  make  good  pets. 

Glenmanor  Glengaim  and  Glenmanor  Tartan  (both  by  Ch.  Bapton  Norman),  at  stud. 
The  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Hall,  Jr.  GLENMANOR    KENNELS  Members  of  the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of  An 


Tel.  Winchester-1039 


22  Glen  Road,  Winchester.  Mass. 


(9  miles  from  Boston) 


Boglebrae  Scottish  Terriers 


"Have  you  thought 
how  much  HE  would 
love  a  SCOTTIE?" 

Boglebrae  Kennels 

Huntington    Long  Island 


St.  Bernards 

Best  possible  pets  for  children. 
Companions,  also  guards  for  the 
home.  Faithful  and  affectionate. 
From  best  prize  pedigreed  strains. 
Also  Collie  Puppies 

White  Star  Kennels,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
'Phone  855J 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels, 
of  Berry,  Ky. 

offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers.  Fox 
and  Cat  Hounds.  Wolf  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds, 
Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds.  Bear  and 
Lion  Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  to 
judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Sixty-eight- 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and 
interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

America's 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street              New  York 

Ye  Olde  Englishe  Mastiffes 

British  alike  in  breeding  and  character, 
as  a  guard  and  companion  for  ladies 
and  children  he  is  unexcelled. 

C.  W.  DICKINSON,  Wingfield  Kennels 
884  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


FOR  SALE — Gerstdale  Scottish  Terriers 

Gerstdale  Shrapnel,  II  months  old,  hlaclc,  Reg.  A.  K.  C.  Excep- 
tional pet,  crazy  about  children  especially  babies,  no  vices,  perfectly 
healthy.  Won  at  Chicago.  No  finer  pet  or  companion  ever  drew  a 
breath.    Royally  bred  and  handsome. 

Gerstdale  Beau,  litter  brother,  bnndle,  stylish,  bold  appearing  dog, 
fine  pal  for  boy  or  girl.    No  country  home  complete  without  a  Scottie. 

These  dogs  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  please.  Other  puppies 
coming  soon. 

GERSTDALE  KENNELS  Alton,  Iowa. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  Every  dog 

  can  now 

have  his  SPRATTS  DOG  CAKES  and 
PUPPY  BISCUITS  of  the  highest  pre- 
war quality. 

SPRATTS  PATENT  LIMITED,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

Best  Small  Watch-Dog  in  the  World 

1  hey  are  gentle  with  children,  although 
very  active,  alert,  and  courageous;  their 
small  size,  short  hair,  natural  cleanliness, 
intelligence  and  freedom  from  disease  make 
them  the  ideal  and  perfect  house  dog. 
Puppies  from  $35  up. 
Victor  VerHelle,  R.  F.D.No.3 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 


The  most  unique  and  acceptable  gift  to 
your  sweetheart  or  child.  The  ideal  house 
pets  and  companions. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue 
SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
y       Established  1877  Atlantic,  Mass. 


Shomont  White  Collies 

The  "ACES"  of  all  Dog-dom 

Thoroughbred— Beautiful — Intelligent. 

An  ideal  pla; 
guai 
herd 

Faithful,  Strong,  GentU,  Fearless. 
Write  for  special  lists.    Right  Now! 

SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  574        Monticello,  Iowa 


ate  for  the  Kiddies.  A 
for  the  home.    A  good  shep- 


A  Useful,  Profitable  Dog 

\  White  Collie  will  pay  for  its  keep  manv  times  as  a  faithful  shepherd  and  dauntless  guard  of  the 
home  and  farm.  A  pair  will  raise  $300.00  worth  of  puppies  a  year.  No  farm  or  city  home  is  com- 
plete without  a  big,  brave  White  Scotch  Collie.  The  Collie  IS  a  tireless  playmate  for  children,  a 
partner  for  the  bovs,  and  a  sleepless  and  fearless  protector  for  girls  on  all  occasions.  They  will  earn 
their  keep  in  saving  doctor  bills  and  nurse  hire  because  they  attract  children  to  healthful  exercise. 
A  sensitive  companion  for  adults  and  the  most  aristocratic  dog  for  a  young  lady  desiring  a  beau- 
tiful graceful  pet.    They  are  a  great  comfort  for  old  people,  or  nervous  women  whose  husbands 

are  away  much  of  the  time.  Ours  are  hardy, 
strong,  brave, enduring,  active,  pedigreed.country- 
raised  stock,  suitable  for  any  climate  from  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  They  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
by  the  work  they  do,  the  property  they  protect, 
or  the  young  puppies  they  raise.  We  are  able 
to  furnish  unrelated  pairs  of  puppies.  State  clearly 
the  purpose  (or  which  you  want  a  collie  and  we  will 
write  fully  about  those  we  have  that  we  think  will 
meet  your  needs. 

THE  ISLAND  WHITE  COLLIE  KENNELS 

Dept.  C  L  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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IF  EVERY  booklover  could  see  our  sets  of  standard 
authors  in  limp  leather  bindings,  we  would  sell  very 
few  of  the  cloth  editions.  A  flexible  leather  volume 
costs  but  a  few  cents  more  and  makes  a  possession  very 
choice  and  precious.  One  has  to  see  these  books  to 
appreciate  them — any  bookseller  will  be  glad  to  show 
them  to  you.    Sold  in  sets,  or  singly,  $2.00  a  volume. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"The  Pocket  Kipling"  in 
24  volumes,  bound  in  red 
limp  leather.  Net,  $48.00. 

O.  HENRY 

Complete  works  in  12 
volumes,  red  leather.  Net, 
$24.00. 

SELMA  LAGERLOF 

"The  Northland  Edition." 
Ten  volumes  in  green  limp 
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Edition"  in  blue  limp 
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When  ///<•  Empress  of  Ireland  went  down,  140 
Salvationists  were  drowned. 

Win  n  the  sea  /rave  vp  its  dead  not  one  Salvation- 
ist teas  fail  ml  with  a  life  belt.  on. 


Why? 


The  Salvation  Army  is  based  upon  self-sacrifice. 
Go  into  the  slums  and  see  for  yourself. 

Back  from  the  tear.  The  Army  is  enlarging  its 
work-  among  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the  lowly. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 

The  Salvation  Army  Home  Service  Fund 
May  10  -  26 


For  the  Country  Estate 


THE  LOKDLY  LIGHT  BRAHMA  IS  UNEQUALLED 

THE  LARGI-1ST  and  heaviest  of  all  breeds  and  unsurpassed  as  an  ornamental  feature.  My 
consistently  great  laying  and  Prize  taking  strain  was  awarded  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
1917,  and  again  in  1918,  the  State  Championship  cup  lor  best  display,  as  well  as  2nd  on  Cock 
bird  and  2nd  on  young  Breeding  Pen. 

In  1919  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  premier  show  of  America,  our  birds  were  awarded1 
1st  on  Cock  bird.  1st  on  Cockerel.  2nd  and  4th  on  Pullet.  4th  on  Hen.  and  4th  on  Breeding  Pen- 
In  1917,  at  Mineola.  N.  Y..  was  awarded  five  1st  prizes  out  of  a  possible  six. 
Send  for  folder  that  tells  all  about  them. 

C.  W.  EVERITT 

HUNTINGTON.  Long  Island.  N  Y 

N.  Y.  Stale  Vice  Pru  Am.  Light  Brahma  Club 
STOCK   and    EGGS  Reference:  Nassau  County  Trust  Co.,  Mineola 


THE  WILD  STRAIN  IN  TURKEYS 

SOME  of  the  experiments  of  the  inter- 
breeding of  wild  with  tame  stock  have 
not  proved  definitely  successful;  for  ex- 
ample, the  introduction  into  a  fenced 
game  preserve  of  wild  deer  has  seldom  succeeded 
in  permanently  improving  the  strain,  the  cramped 
environment  being  such  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  degenerate.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  interbreeding  of  wild 
and  tame  turkeys;  and  this  happy  conclusion  has 
been  reached  through  so  definite  a  series  of  ex- 
periences that  there  hardly  remains  a  doubt  but 
that  wild  blood  in  the  home  flock  of  turkeys  is  a 
veritable  panacea  for  "the  thousand  natural 
ills"  to  which  the  great  American  bird  is  heir. 

Some  of  the  proofs  to  substantiate  the  fore- 
going statement  have  come  about  by  accident, 
as  when  young  wild  turkeys  have  wandered  out 
of  the  woods  and  have  joined  tame  flocks;  others 
have  come  as  the  result  of  deliberate  experiments. 
In  each  case  the  results  have  been  so  uniformly 
successful  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  them 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  everyone  interested 
in  turkeys  and  in  the  breeding  of  them. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  a  convincing  basis  a 
few  of  the  authentic  cases  of  chance  interbreeding 
are  here  given. 

I.  A  young  wild  turkey  came  into  a  tame  flock 
on  Hampton  Plantation,  in  South  Carolina.  It 
followed  a  hen  turkey  that  had  a  brood  of  small 
turkeys.  Within  two  years  it  had  developed  into 
a  magnificent  bird,  and  had  become  the  brood 
gobbler.  With  seven  hens  and  this  pure  wild 
gobbler  a  flock  of  eighty-seven  turkeys  was 
raised;  that  is,  that  was  the  number  coming  to 
full  maturity.  This  spendid  gobbler  continued 
with  the  flock  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
half-wild  and  the  three-quarters-wild  birds  that 
resulted  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  their 
hardiness,  their  graceful  beauty,  and  the  delicious 
flavor  of  their  flesh.  So  fine  were  these  birds 
that  they  brought  a  special  price  in  the  city  mar- 
ket. During  the  period  mentioned  more  than 
$oo  turkeys  having  the  wild  strain  in  them  were 
raised  and  marketed. 

II.  A  wild  gobbler,  coming  out  of  the  moun- 
tains near  Loudon,  in  southern  Pennsylvania, 
lured  two  tame  hens  off  to  the  woods  with  him. 
This  trio  raised  a  beautiful  flock  of  thirty-five 
half-wild  birds.  Unfortunately  these  birds,  hav- 
ing been  bred  in  the  mountains,  ranged  there 
freely,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  by  hunters. 

III.  Near  Bristol,  in  southwest  Virginia,  a  fine 
bron/.e  turkey  hen  wandered  off  to  the  woods 
bordering  a  creek.  She  did  not  come  home  until 
harvest  time,  when  she  brought  with  her  a  brood 
of  twenty  half-wilds.  These,  ranging  in  the 
wheat-Stubble,  and  visiting  only  occasionally 
the  swampy  woods  of  their  birth,  were  success- 
fully reared.  The  weight  of  one  of  these  birds, 
when  it  was  two  years  old,  w  as  thirty-one  pounds. 

'TMIE  advantages  conferred  by  wild  blood  may 
be,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and 
their  noticeability,  summarized  as  follows: 
first,  increased  hardiness,  enabling  the  young 
buds  to  stand  bad  weather;  second,  the  increased 
alert  intelligence,  enabling  the  birds  to  forage 
wisely,  and  to  take  good  care  of  themselves  while 
so  doing;  third,  the  uniform  plumpness  of  the 
bodies  of  half-wild  birds.  I  his  is  very  notice- 
able; for  the  breast  of  one  of  these  turkeys  is 
often  as  full  as  that  of  a  bob  white  or  a  ruffed 
grouse. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  semi-w  ildness  has 
its  disadvantages.  True;  but  they  are  very 
slight.  1  he  birds  sometimes  wander;  they  hate 
to  be  cornered  or  kept  in  an  enclosure;  and  they 
.ire  somewhat  scarey  and  hard  to  catch.  But 
these  are  matters  of  indifferent  importance  only. 

Naturally  the  question  arises.  How  am  I  to  get 
this  wild  blood  with  which  to  impregnate  my 
flock  of  turkeys?  Is  it  possible  to  secure  eggs, 
or  young?  If  you  live  in  a  region  where  the  wild 
turkey  is  still  found,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
a  few  eggs  legitimately;  if  not,  there  are  some 
dealers  in  live  game  who  can  supply  both  eggs, 
and  young  in  very  limited  numbers. 

A.  RUTLEDGE. 
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Everyman's  Land 

by 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 


THE  Williamsons  have  a  secret 
knack  of  evolving  novel  situ- 
ations in  travel  and  love 
stories,  but  never  before  have  they 
put  their  two  heads  together  and 
written  a  more  delightful  tale  than 
this  story  of  war  time  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium.  Romance, 
mystery,  travel  and  intrigue  all 
figure  in  it.  Scenes  of  battles,  an- 
cient and  modern,  ruins  of  famous 
cathedrals,  of  shell-torn  towns  and 
shattered  farm  houses  are  woven 
in  with  the  adventure  in  a  truly 
colorful  way.  Arras,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Soissons,  Verdun,  Rheims 
are  visited,  and  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  this  inimitable  pair,  that 
the  memory  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
onlooker. 

A  book  well  worth  reading  and 
keeping.    Net  price,  $1.50. 

At  your  bookseller's 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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ALL  the  charm  of  literary  style, 
L  \  of  gentle  humor,  grace  and 
felicity  of  expression,  that  are  the 
author's  alone  are  woven  about 
this  delightful  novel  composed  of 
a  series  of  letters  with  an  uncon- 
ventional connecting  plot.  Many 
quaint  and  whimsical  situations 
present  themselves  in  a  manner 
that  gives  real  delight. 

"The  book  is  bright  and  interesting. 
You  will  enjoy  reading  it." — New  Yor\ 
Sun. 

"It  will  draw  closer  to  him  Mr.  Allen's 
legion  of  devotees." — Cincinnatli  Times 
Star. 

Net,  $1.50 
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Emblems  of  Fidelity 


A  Comedy  in  Letters 


by  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 


DOUBLEDAY 

GARDEN  CITY 


PAGE  & 


COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
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WALT 
WHITMAN 

SINGER  OF  DEMOCRACY- 
POET  OF  TO-DAY 


POSlTIVKLYuncanny 
in  its  modernity  is 
the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Turn  the  pages 
of  "Leaves  of 
Grass,"  his 
great  song  of 
humanity,  and 
you  will  see 
that  the  very 
arrangement  of 
the  book  par- 
allels the  spiri- 
tual march  of 
the  United 
States  into  war. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 
&  COMPANY  publish  the 
Authorized  Copyright  Edi- 
tion of  the  Complete  Leaves 
of  Grass,  the  only  genuine 
and  complete  text  as  ar- 
ranged, revised  and  added 


tn  by  Walt  Whitman  him- 
self. Three  volumes  in 
one,  about  900  pages, clear, 
large  type    Net  $2.00. 

Other  edi- 
tions of  the 
only  Complete 
Authorized 
Works  of  Walt 
Whitman,  now- 
published  by 
Doubleday , 
Page  &  Com- 
pany, are: 

Complete  Prose, 
Popular  Edition, 
Net,  $2.00 
Complete  Prose,  Library  Edition, 
cloth,  Net,  $1.00 

"With  Walt  Whitman  in  <  'amden," 
by  Horace  Traubel,  J  riols., 
per  vol.  Net,  $J.00 

Patriotic  Poems  Net,  $1.25 

Leather,  Net,  $1.75 


cloth, 


THESE  EDITIONS  ARE  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


In  One  Volume 

Each  month  COUNTRY  LIFE  treats  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  interested.  The  maga- 
zine constitutes  a  reference  book  on  Home 
Building  and  Decorating,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Sports,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Cattle,  the  Automobile, 
etc.  Each  color  manual  is  a  treatise,  with  color 
illustrations  that  could  not  be  secured  in  a  book 
on  the  particular  subject.  For  the  price  of  a 
yearly  subscription  you  secure  eight  or  ten  com- 
plete books,  exclusive  of  the  color  manuals  which 
could  not  be  bought  in  book  form  at  any  price. 

These  are  worth  saving  to  be  referred  to 
whenever  occasion  arises.  Arc  I  hey  worth  $1.50 
to  you?  We  will  bind  them  for  you  in  a  handy, 
durable  volume,  each  volume  to  contain  six  issues 
beginning  with  May  and  November.  If  there  are 
any  numbers  missing  we  can  supply  them.  Bound 
volumes  are  handy,  they  dispose  of  dust  covered 
magazines,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  case.  Send  your  magazines  to  us  and  we 
will  bind  them. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Garden  City  New  York 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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THE*  TALK-  OF  -  THE  -  OFFICE 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS  BOOKLET 

WE  HAVE  for  several  years  resisted 
suggestions  that  we  ought  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  that  little  booklet, 
"The  Country  Life  Press,"  which  we  brought 
out  shortly  after  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
had  moved  into  its  new  Garden  City  home. 
The  booklet  gave  a  general  survey  of  the  in- 
teresting experiment  of  carrying  the  country 
life  idea  beyond  the  home  and  to  the  business. 
It  also  gave  a  description  of  the  plant,  build- 
ing, offices,  and  gardens  at  Garden  City  with 
photographs  to  illustrate  it. 

However,  since  the  number  of  requests 
for  the  brochure  has  been  increasing  very 
considerably,  and  since  there  is  no  longer 
any  Government  restriction  upon  the  use  of 
paper  for  this  purpose,  we  have  decided  to 
bring  out  a  new  edition  with  a  goodly  number 
of  new  pictures  and  some  added  material 
upon  the  history  and  aims  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.  The  new  pictures  will  be 
especially  interesting,  because  in  the  nine 
years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  edition 
of  the  booklet  was  issued,  the  grounds  have 
changed  wonderfully.  The  gardens  now  have 
no  appearance  of  newness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  in  many  places  give  the  feeling 
of  restfulness  which  only  comes  from  a  garden 
which  has  weathered  many  years. 

The  booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  libraries, 
schools,  and  individuals  who  are  interested 
in  having  it.  For  those  who  can  make  the 
trip  to  Garden  City  we  should  like  to  say 
again  that  we  are  always  glad  to  see  our  friends 
and  shall  be  especially  glad  this  year  to  wel- 
come them  to  the  Country  Life  Press  and  to 
the  gardens,  which  at  this  season  are  partic- 
ularly beautiful.  The  peony  display  is  in  full 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  June. 

COMMENT  ON  "THE  YEARS  BETWEEN" 

In  this  column  last  month  we  said  something 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  prevision  with  reference 
to  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould's  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "The  Remarkable 
Rightness  of  Rudyard  Kipling." 

This  very  point  is  the  one  which  seems  to  be 
interesting  the  reviewers  most  deeply  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  new  volume  of  poems,  "The 
Years  Between."  Aside  from  the  general 
view  of  the  critics  that  "The  Years  Between" 
is  one  of  the  most  important  literary  events 
of  the  year,  the  world-wide  significance  of 
Kipling's  voice  seems  foremost  in  their 
thoughts.  The  words  of  Dr.  Prederic  Taber 
Cooper  in  The  Publishers'  Weekly  are  typical 
of  what  so  many  are  saying: 

The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  frankly  recog- 
nized that,  of  all  the  writers  of  this  generation  who 
achieved  wide  popular  acclaim,  none  has  so  persistently 
and  so  far-sightedly  sounded  the  true  note  of  public 
sentiment,  voiced  so  accurately  the  fundamental  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  English-speaking  world,  as 
Rudyard  Kipling.  It  is  only  natural  that  this  thought 
should  rise  into  prominence  in  reading  a  new  volume 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  verse,  rather  than  of  his  prose — be- 
cause it  is  in  his  poetry  that  he  has  most  felicitously 
summed  up  in  mighty,  trenchant  lines,  certain  vital 
truths,  for  which  the  "Five  Nations"  were  uncon- 


sciously waiting  until  someone  should  embody  them 
in  slogans  that  would  hurl  and  hammer  their  course 
around  the  world. 

Also  may  we  be  forgiven  if  we  quote  one  or 
two  other  reviews  of  outstanding  interest  and 
importance? 

Professor  Brander  Matthews,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  sees  in  "The  Years  Between": 

The  most  important  literary  happening  of  this 
nineteenth  year  of  this  twentieth  century.  Although 
Kipling  has  won  his  widest  popularity  as  a  teller  of 
tales,  he  is  also  a  singer  of  songs  treasured  in  the  hearts 
of  English-speaking  men  and  women  scattered  on  all 
the  shores  of  all  the  seven  seas.  If  he  is  not  now  to  be 
hailed  as  the  foremost  of  living  poets,  not  only  in  his 
own  tongue  but  also  in  any  foreign  language,  who  is 
there  to  challenge  his  right  to  this  lofty  position? 

Like  Dr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  the  re- 
viewer of  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  sees 
Kipling  as  the  one  voice  expressing  the  herit- 
age of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  when  he  says: 

This  newly  gathered  together  volume  of  Kipling's 
poems,  "The  Years  Between"  should  remove  any 
doubt — if  any  one  really  doubted — as  to  who  is  the 
English  laureate,  the  true  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  race,  the  voice  not  merely  of  England,  but  of  all 
the  English-speaking  world.  For  we  shall  claim  our 
share  in  the  inheritance. 

It  will  do  us  good  to  read  and  reread  our  Kipling. 
His  message  in  these  poems  is  for  us.  It  is  a  man's 
voice;  let  us  heed  it,  and  strive  to  understand. 

MR.  CONRAD  ON  HIS  OWN  AMBITIONS 

We  should  like,  also,  to  quote  in  these 
columns  some  of  the  wonderful  reviews  of 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold,"  but  will  be  content  with 
a  line  or  two.  The  New  York  Times,  speaking 
of  Conrad's  "incomparable  style,"  says  it  is 
"triumph  that  he  actually  accomplishes,  the 
all  but  impossible." 

We  quoted  last  month  what  Joseph  Her- 
gesheimer  said  of  the  book  in  The  New  York 
Sun.  We  cannot  let  the  matter  rest  without 
quoting  a  paragraph  of  the  comment  of  Fanny 
Butcher  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

I  am  bewitched.  Not  for  me  swims  a  city's  thought 
in  a  sea  of  smoke.  There  is  no  tramp  of  human  feet 
upon  my  heart.  I  have  looked  into  the  face  of  love. 
I  have  seen  its  eyes,  temples  rosy  with  the  eternal 
flame.  I  am  palpitant  with  the  mystery  of  two  hearts 
clinging,  for  a  moment,  in  the  eternity  of  things. 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold"  has  found  its  mark,  and  it  has 
pierced  a  heart  armored  against  tales  of  love. 

But  we  did  not  set  out  to  quote  reviews  of 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold."  Our  original  intention 
was  to  give  the  following  paragraph  from  one 
of  Mr.  Conrad's  letters  to  his  publishers,  as 
it  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  what  all  reason- 
able authors  desire — that  is,  to  be  read  and 
known  by  a  wide  audience  of  many  different 
kinds  of  people: 

You  have  loo  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  not 
to  understand  after  what  I  have  said  that  I  feel  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  that  book  ("The  Arrow  of  Gold")  which 
is  so  much  of  a  portraiture  of  vanished  years,  of  feelings 
that  had  once  their  actuating  power  and  of  people  who 
probably  are  all  at  rest  by  now.  I  am  sufficiently  of 
a  democrat  to  detest  the  idea  of  being  a  writer  of  any 
"coterie"  of  some  small  self-appointed  aristocracy  in 
the  vast  domain  of  art  or  letters.  As  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing— not  as  a  matter  of  business — I  want  to  be  read 
by  many  eyes  and  by  all  kinds  of  them,  at  that.  I 
pride  myself  that  there  is  no  sentence  of  my  writing, 


either  thought  or  image,  that  is  not  accessible,  I  won't 
say  to  the  meanest  intelligence  (meanness  is  a  matter 
of  temperament  rather)  but  to  the  simplest  intelligence 
that  is  aware  at  all  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

BROOKLYN  CELEBRATES  WHITMAN 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Walt  Whitman  coming  on  the  31st  of  May 
was  fittingly  celebrated  earlier  in  the  month  by 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Owing  to  Whitman's  long  association  with 
Brooklyn,  his  editorship  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  which  ever  bound 
him  to  that  Borough,  the  Brooklyn  celebration 
became  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the 
national  one. 

On  May  9th  the  following  representative 
literary  people,  before  a  large  audience  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Whitman:  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Professor  of  English  at  Yale;  Dr.  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers,  author  of  "The  Gentle 
Reader"  and  other  volumes  of  charming 
essays;  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  poet,  lecturer, 
and  head  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Untermeyer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell, 
personal  friends  of  the  poet;  Hamlin  Garland, 
also  a  personal  friend;  Walter  M.  Howe, 
Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  Thomas 
B.  Harned,  one  of  the  poet's  literary  executors. 

On  May  31st,  the  day  of  the  centenary 
itself,  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  plans  to  guide  a  group — of  which 
these  speakers  will  make  the  nucleus — to  the 
Whitman  birthplace  at  West  Hills,  Long 
Island. 

the  American's  creed 

The  American's  Creed,  after  it  was  officially 
announced  in  April,  1018,  became  at  once  a 
great  American  document.  The  interest  it 
aroused  made  a  book  on  it  necessary  and 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Creed  Committee,  has  compiled  the 
book,  "The  American's  Creed  and  Its  Mean- 
ing," which  we  published  recently.  This 
little  volume  presents  most  concisely  those 
great  principles  of  Americanism  which  are  our 
rich  heritage.  As  Justice  Morschauser  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State  wrote  us 
the  other  day:  "This  Creed  is  my  Creed 
and  Its  Meaning  My  Meaning."  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane  has  said  of  the  book,  "This 
is  a  real  contribution  to  our  patriotic  litera- 
ture." 

HUGH  WALPOLE  AND  A  CALIFORNIA  NOVEL 

Speaking  of  the  way  English  authors  fail  to 
observe  the  real  America  when  they  come  to 
this  country,  Hugh  Walpole  said  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

Such  trained  observers  as  Arnold  Bennett  and  II. 
G.  Wells  miss  it  altogether.  Well,  Elizabeth  (of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  fame)  has  dis- 
covered it,  and  if  there  is  any  one  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  can  read  the  last  hundred  pages  of  "Christopher 
and  Columbus"  and  not  hunger  for  California  then  I'm 
a  Dutchman!  ....  The  beauty  is  there  all  right 
— it  stains  every  page  of  the  last  quarter  of  her  book. 
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Iris  laevigata  {a  Japanese  iris)  is  delightful  planted  alongside  the  water,  where  it  forms  great 
clumps  of  leaves  through  which  show  the  flowers,  in  blues  mostly,  though  there  are  whites,  whites 
tinted  with  lavender,  and  whites  spotted  with  lavender;  also  reddish  purples  and  dull  pinks 
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Japanese  iris  runs  riot  in  the  Cummings  garden  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  the  marshy  soil  —  the  whole  garden  is  practically  reclaimed  swamp 

land— is  peculiarly  suited  to  it 


I1{ISeS  for  all  GzART)£NS 

By  2.  T.  ^MORRISON 


IN  ANY  survey  of  the  genus  Iris,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  go 
back  to  Greek  mythology  and  revive  the  goddess  Iris,  that  she 
may  once  more  tread  her  rainbow  path  for  our  enjoyment. 
But  as  a  gardener,  I  confess  little  interest  in  the  heavenly 
messenger.  I  am  convinced  that  her  errands  were  never  horticul- 
tural; indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  had  to  do  only  too 
often  with  less  lovely  matters.  There  are  beginnings,  however, 
that  are  more  interesting.  To  be  sure,  they  concern  themselves 
with  the  iris,  not  as  a  flower,  but  as  a  panacea  for  human  ills.  If 
we  remember,  however,  that  our  gardening  for  the  most  part  has 
had  such  origins,  we  need  feel  no  special  chagrin  that  the  object  of 
our  present  affections  should  have  been  cherished  once  as  a  sort  of 
patent  medicine  among  plants. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Clusius  that  the  iris  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  doctors  and  pharmacists  and  took  its  place  along  with 
other  plants  in  the  first  botanies.  From  the  first  brief  list  of  species 
described,  the  number  increased  until,  when  J.  G.  Baker  published 
his  monograph  on  the  Iridiae,  there  were  between  one  and  two 
hundred  species  of  iris  accredited.  And  during  the  time  that  Mr. 
Baker  was  working  at  his  enormous  task,  another  important  work 
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was  being  carried  on.  The  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  was  gathering 
together  from  every  possible  source  all  the  species  that  he  could 
obtain,  growing  them  in  his  garden,  giving  many  to  the  trade,  and 
bringing  into  being  many  new  forms  for  garden  use.  At  his  death, 
his  uncompleted  work  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Dykes,  who  is  carrying  on  a  no  less  interesting  labor.  So  we  have 
to-day  a  family  commanding  the  attention  of  botanists  as  well  as 
of  gardeners,  these  last  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

THERE  are  good  reasons  why  the  iris  should  be  growing  in  popu- 
larity; indeed  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  been  so  slow  to  realize 
what  excellent  material  the  family  would  provide.  The  first  reason  is 
that  the  family  is  so  large  that  it  offers  a  large  field  for  exploration, 
whether  the  collector  is  botanically  inclined  or  is  content  with  varia- 
tions that  delight  the  gardener.  Second,  nearly  every  species  and 
variety  is  hardy,  as  far  as  cold  is  concerned.  And  every  variety 
is  of  ordinary  garden  vigor;  most  are  the  strongest  of  perennials 
that  are  available.  Third,  the  reward  for  labor  in  terms  of  bloom 
is  very  large  from  the  garden  forms.  There  are  some  species  which 
are  not  so  kindly  in  this  matter,  but  they  need  not  be  chosen. 


From  "The  Genus  Iris" 
by  W.  R.  Dykes 


/ns  Wilsomi  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  yellow  sibirica.  It  is  of 
slender  growth  and  has  exquisite 
blossoms 
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By  courtesy  of 
I  he  Cambridge  University  Press 
London 


The  delicately  beautiful  liis  trutix  is  a 
native  of  our  own  Northwest;  named 
from  the  strength  of  the  leaves,  whose 
libre  serves  the  Indians  for  twine  or  cord 


Iris  ckrysofjaphes  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  wiih  Open,  straggling  growth 
and  intense  purple  flower 


Ins  bucharica,  a  tyix-  of  bulbous  iris 
which  greatly  resembles  very  dwarf 
plants  of  tarn  with  an  iris  blossom 
thrust  into  the  axil  of  each  leaf 
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The  period  of  bloom  is  extended  over  almost  as  long  a  period  as 
that  of  any  other  single  genus  of  garden  plants,  not  excepting  the 
rose,  for  February  sees  Iris  stylosa,  followed  in  March  by  Iris  re- 
ticulata, with  the  dwarf  bearded  irises  close  upon  its  heels;  from  the 
end  of  April  till  the  middle  of  June  there  are  the  bearded  irises,  large 
and  small,  and  most  of  the  apogons,  with  regelias  and  oncocyclus 
in  the  earlier  part;  and  then  the  last  big  display  with  the  Japanese 
varieties  and  a  few  late  apogons.  August  sees  a  renewal  of  the 
display  with  Iris  dichotoma  in  full  bloom,  and  scattering  blooms  from 
the  bearded  irises  of  spring  even  as  late  as  November  in  mild  years. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that  there  are  kinds  that  do  not  merit 
garden  room,  but  there  are  still  so  many  that  the  others  are  not 
missed.  From  this  array  the  veriest  beginner  can  choose  kinds  with 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  have  both  bloom  and  increase.  And  in 
this  flower  of  his  choice  there  will  be  practically  every  color  that 
flowers  know,  delicacies  of  tissue  that  can  be  matched  by  few  others, 
perfume,  and  dignity  of  growth  and  carriage  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  other  garden  favorite. 

SINCE  the  iris  has  so  many  forms  which  differ  markedly  one 
from  another  and  constitute  distinct  subgroups,  it  is  well  to 
review  in  passing  the  divisions  that  the  botanists  have  made, 
in  order  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  family.  One 
may  divide  the  family  first  into  two  groups  according  to  the 
type  of  root  stock.  Each  of  these  divisions  may  be  further 
subdivided. 

In  the  first  group  are  all  those  species  that  are  rhizomatous  and 
in  the  second,  all  those  that  are  bulbous.  Of  the  first,  those  sub- 
groups that  will  concern  the  gardener  are:  the  Apogon  Group,  in 
which  the  members  have  neither  beard  nor  crest,  the  Evansia  Group 
which  shows  conspicuous  crests,  the  Oncocyclus  Group,  in  which 
there  is  a  more  or  less  diffused  patch  of  hairs  on  the  falls,  the  Regc  lia 
Group  with  a  linear  beard  but  otherwise  closely  related  to  the  On- 
cocyclus Group,  and  the  Pogoniris  Group  which  is  most  familiar, 
marked  by  the  conspicuous  linear  beard  on  the  falls.  The  bulbous 
irises  are  most  commonly  represented  in  this  country  by  members 
of  the  Xiphium  Group  which  includes  both  the  so-called  Spanish 
and  English  irises,  Iris  reticulata,  and  others.  These  differ  conspic- 
uously from  the  members  of  the  Juno  Group  by  their  large,  erect 
standards,  their  more  slender  leaves,  and  their  lack  of  the  large, 
fleshy  roots  that  persist  from  the  bulbs  of  the  members  of  the  Juno 
Group. 

From  this  point  on,  one  may  begin  to  recount  the  riches  of  the 
family,  group  by  group,  for  there  is  no  other  way  that  will  so  ad- 
equately record  all  the  possible  field  for  garden  adventure  and  ex- 
ploration. 

THE  APOGON  GROUP 

I  V 

THIS  group  may  be  called  the  group  of  water-loving  irises.  From 
our  own  wild  sw  amp  flag  to  the  yellow  flag  of  Europe,  with  Iris 
spuria  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  to  the  new  members  from 
China  and  Japan,  we  find  these  plants  growing  by  streams  and  in 
meadows  well  supplied  with  moisture.  There  are  also  kinds  that 
are  less  dependent  on  swamp  conditions,  but  in  the  garden  all  of 
them  prefer  rich,  moist  soil. 

From  the  gardener's  point  of  view,  there  are  three  chief  divisions 
of  this  subgroup.  Of  these,  the  first  is  well  represented  by  Iris 
sibirica  in  its  many  forms.  Nearly  every  one  knows  this  charming 
iris,  with  its  tall  sheaves  of  grassy  foliage  from  which  rise  the  myriad 
small  white  or  lavender  flowers  on  stems  so  slender  that  it  seems 
rather  a  cloud  of  butterflies  than  standing  blossoms.  There  are 
forms  also — notably  the  varieties  of  Iris  orientalis — Snow  Queen  and 
Blue  King — in  which  the  flowers  are  larger  and  stand  more  nearly 
on  a  level  w  ith  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  All  of  these  kinds  are  especi- 
ally good  for  cutting.  Distinct  species  from  Iris  sibirica  but  closely 
related  to  it  are  the  following  from  China:  Iris  Delavayi,  with 
lavender  flowers  and  taller  growth;  Iris  chrysographes,  with  open, 
straggling  growth,  dwarf  habit,  and  intense  purple  flowers  blotched 
on  the  falls  with  glowing  yellow;  /.  Bulleyana,  slender  in  growth, 
with  pale  lavender  flowers  blotched  and  veined  with  deeper  color;  /. 
Forrestii  and  /.  JVilsonii,  best  described  as  yellow  sibiricas,  the  former 
with  very  slender  growth  and  most  exquisite  yellow  blooms,  the 
latter  a  little  more  vigorous  and  with  the  flower  parts  held  a  little 
differently.  From  farther  south  in  the  Himalayas,  comes  Iris 
Clarkei,  suggesting  our  own  Iris  versicolor  in  growth  but  with  better 
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sized  blue-lilac  flowers.  The  one  other  member  is  our  American 
Iris  prismatica  from  the  northern  coasts. 

'rTAHE  second  division  of  the  apogons  might  be  called  the  spuria 
1-  division.  These  irises  are  very  similar  for  the  most  part,  vary- 
ing slightly  in  size  and  color.  The  gardener  will  find  both  species 
and  hybrids  for  his  use.  Iris  spuria  itself  is  a  tall  iris  with  strong 
fans  of  leaves  from 
which  rise  the  many- 
flowered  stalks.  As  the 
blooms  are  held  closely 
against  the  stalk  and  as 
the  flower  parts  are 
usually  very  slender, 
there  is  a  distinctive 
spidery  appearance  to 
these  irises  that  is  very 
charming.  The  type 
shows  various  shades  of 
purple  and  white;  the 
species  ochraleuca, 
ivory  and  gold;  Mon- 
r.ieri  and  aurea,  golden 
yellow;  and  the  hybrids, 
intermediate  colors  and 
suffusions.  All  these 
irises  like  to  be  left  in  one  position 
as  long  as  possible,  to  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  food,  with  water  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  and  with 
sunlight  especially  in  late  summer 
to  insure  the  ripening  off  of  the 
rhizomes. 

The  other  conspicuous  group  is 
that  in  which  are  the  two  irises 
Kaempferi  and  laevigata,  so  often 
confused  one  with  the  other.  The 
first  is  known  in  the  many  forms 
that  the  Japanese  nurserymen  have 
evolved.  There  are  both  single  and 
double  kinds,  in  all  colors  save  yel- 
low. The  flowers  are  of  large  size 
and  make  a  great  display,  as  they 
are  held  well  above  the  foliage. 
Iris  laevigata  is  less  well  known,  in 
this  country  at  any  rate.  In  Japan, 
at  present  it  is  more  commonly 
grown  than  the  forms  of  Iris  Kaemp- 
feri. It  recalls,  in  general  habit,  Iris  Pseudcccrus,  the  yellow  flag  of 
Europe.  I  have  seen  it  planted  in  similar  masses  along  the  shoies 
of  small  ponds,  forming  great  clumps  of  leaves  through  which 
showed  the  delightful  flowers,  in  blues  chiefly,  though  there  are 
whites,  whites  tinted  with  lavender,  and  whites  spotted  with  lav- 
ender; also  reddish  purples  and  dull,  faded  pinks. 

THIS  arbitrary  grouping  and  mention  of  the  most  prominent 
apogons  leaves  out  many  of  considerable  charm.  From  the 
southern  United  States  we  have  the  dwarf  Iris  verna,  a  dainty  little 
thing  with  lavender  flowers  showing  a  blight  orange  spot  on  the 
falls  and  having  a  delightful  perfume;  the  taller  irises,  I.  foliosa  and 
/.  hexagona,  with  broader  leaves  and  spreading  lavender  flowers; 
the  curious  /.  tripetala,  very  late  blooming,  and  conspicuous  from  the 
fact  that  the  standards  are  reduced  to  a  mere  trace;  and  I.fulva  with 
its  surprising  terra-cotta  colored  flowers.  From  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  are  several  delicate  species  which  may  prove  hardy  here  in 
the  East.  Of  these,  Iris  longipetala  and  the  related  /.  montana  and 
/.  missouriensis  will  be  hardy  without  doubt.  These  have  slender 
flowers  of  very  characteristic  carriage  and  most  delicate  pale  laven- 
der coloring,  with  deeper  veinings  on  the  falls.  The  species  that 
come  from  California  are  still  of  questionable  hardiness,  although 
I  have  good  clumps  that  have  come  though  the  last  mild  winter  in 
excellent  condition.  At  the  time  of  writing  they  have  not  yet 
flowered,  but  there  should  be  a  good  crop  from  both  /.  Douglasiana 
and  /.  macrosiphon.  These  are  of  variable  color,  showing  all  the  gra- 
dations from  white  through  straw  and  pale  lilac  to  deep  blue-purple. 


Iris  Kaempjeri,  of  which  there  are  both 
single  and  double  kinds,  in  all  colors  save 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  are 
held  well  above  the  foliage,  making  a 
great  display 
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From  the  Mediterranean  countries  there  is 
the  lovely  winter-blooming  Iris  stylosa.  This  has 
survived  with  me  with  only  a  light  covering  of 
well  decayed  leaves  and  a  strip  of  burlap.  It 
opened  the  first  flower  on  February  14th  although 
there  have  been  many  buds  in  sight  since  the 
early  autumn. 

One  last  one  must  be  mentioned  and  that  is  the 
autumn-blooming  Iris  dichotoma.  This  charming 
iris  from  northern  China  throws  up  a  tall,  much- 
branched  stalk  suggesting  that  of  the  blackberry 
lily  (Belamcanda  chinensis).  On  this  are  borne 
myriads  of  small  ivory  white  flowers  which  are 
blotched  with  dull  purple  and  flushed  in  the 
throat  with  gold  and  brown.  The  flowers  last 
but  a  single  afternoon  but  are  so  many  that  the 
new  ones  more  than  replace  those  that  are  faded. 
It  blooms  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September.  There  are  still  others, 
notably  the  forms  of  Iris  versicolor  and  /.  Pseuda- 
corus,  but  these  are  of  lesser  importance  and  will 
have  sufficient  mention  elsewhere. 

THE  EVANSIA  GROUP 

THIS  group  contains  but  few  species.  Of 
these,  two  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Iris  tectorum  and  its  white  form  are  charming 
irises  that  increase  with  almost  regrettable  rapid- 
ity. They  are,  moreover,  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  make  blooming  plants  the  second  year,  so 
that  one  might  quickly  have  great  masses.  The 
native  Iris  cristata  is  a  most  delicate  small  iris 
not  more  than  six  inches  high  at  blooming  time. 
Its  widely  running  rhizomes  soon  spread  into  a 
good  clump,  and  through  the  leaves  rise  the 
small  lavender  flowers  that  are  beautifully  marked 
with  white  and  brilliant  yellow.  The  other  im- 
portant representative  is  Iris  gracilipes  from 
Japan.    This  is  even  more  delicate  and  slender. 
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Iris  leclorum  is  easily  grown  from  seed,  and 
makes  blooming  plants  the  second  year 
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1  he  leaves  are  grassy  and  form  small  tufts  from 
which  rise  the  stalks  of  fragile  blossoms.  The 
flowers  are  a  pale  pinkish  violet  with  white  mark- 
ings and  touches  of  yellow. 

The  members  of  the  group  are  of  easy  culture. 
Iris  tectorum  will  do  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and 
the  other  two  like  a  soil  enriched  with  leaf  mold 
and  a  situation  that  is  not  too  sunny.  Both  are 
desirable  in  the  rock  garden. 

THE  ONCOCYCLUS  GROUP 

THIS  is  a  group  which  will  tax  the  patience 
and  skill  of  the  gardener.  It  will  also  give 
him  the  greatest  prizes  in  reward  for  his  pains. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  speak  from  experience 
of  all  its  members  or  even  of  a  larger  part  of 
them. 

1  hese  are  delicate  plants  which  flower  spar- 
ingly in  our  climate.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
plants  resemble  dwarf  bearded  iris.  The  flower 
stems  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  twelve 
or  fourteen.  The  flowers  are  of  rather  large  size 
proportionately,  especially  in  the  standards.  The 
colors  are  very  brilliant  and  intricate  on  close  in- 
spection but  at  a  little  distance  so  blend  to- 
gether that  a  neutral  efFect  is  produced. 

The  species  that  is  most  commonly  grown  is 
Iris  susiana,  the  so-called  mourning  iris.  This 
has  uncommonly  large  flowers  in  which  the  in- 
tricate veinings  are  of  dull  chocolate  and  red- 
purple  colors  on  white  or  faintly  tinted  ground. 
There  are  several  forms  near  it,  notably  Iris 
sofarana  and  /.  Bismarckiana.  Perhaps  the  next 
most  important  species  is  Iris  paradoxa.  I  have 
not  grown  this  small  iris,  but  have  several 
hybrids  between  it  and  Iris  pogoniris.  In  these 
the  efFect  of  Iris  paradoxa  is  seen  in  the  small 
horizontal  falls.  The  one  other  most  common 
species  is  Iris  iberica.    This  is  a  most  delightful 


Another  view  in  the  Cummings  garden  at 


Southampton,  showing  part  of  the  wonderful  collection  of  Japanese  irises 


The  curious  spoon- 
shaped  concave  outer 
segments  and  depressed 
style-branches  of  Iris 
iberica  distinguish  it 
from  other  members  of 
the  oncocy  oncocyclus 
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iris  with  enormous  flowers  for  its  small 
plant.  The  standards  are  white,  deli- 
cately lined  with  pale  lavender,  and  the 
falls,  which  reflex  sharply  back  against 
the  stem,  are  deeply  lined  with  red  purple 
and  chocolate  merging  into  a  dark,  vel- 
vety blotch  under  the  end  of  the  style- 
arm. 


PERHAPS  more  important  than  the 
species  themselves,  are  the  hybrids 
from  them.    Of  these,  the  hybrids  from 
the  garden  of  Sir  Michael  Foster  are  the 
best  known.    I    have    had    several  of 
these  in  the  garden  for  four  years  and 
all  save  one  have  bloomed  each  year. 
The  clumps  have  made  slight  increase 
in  each  case  save  that  one.    Of  those 
that  I  have  had,  Dilkush,  an  iberica- 
pallida  cross,  has  the  largest  flowers.  In 
England  it  is  said  to  grow  to  two  or  more 
feet,  but  with  me  it  never  reaches  more 
than  fifteen  inches.     1  he  flowers  come 
two  on  a  stem   and  have  large  white 
standards  with  the  delicate  veining  that 
is  seen  in  iberica,  and  falls  held  as  in 
pallida  but  covered  with  veins  of  deep 
red  purple  that  gather  in  a  small  dark 
blotch  under  the  tip  of  the  style-arm. 
Hamadan  I  have  seen  only  in  the  garden 
of  a  friend,  but  its  charming  form  de- 
rived  from  Iris  paradoxa  leads  me  to 
include  it  here.    The  standards  are  large 
and  stand  widely  apart,  the  falls  are 
small,  held    horizontally,  and   of  deep 
velvety  purple.     I  he  other  varieties  that 
I  have  are  the  more  common  Parvar,  Parsam,  and 
Paracina.    These  are  not  very  different  one  from 
another,  but  are  delightful  small  flowers  of  intense 
color.    It  should  be  remembered  that  none  of  these 
varieties  should  be  counted  upon  for  display.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  of  great  value  for  cutting,  as  the 
removal  of  the  stalk  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
shock  to  the  plant. 

In  America,  work  has  been  done  along  these  same 
lines  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Williamson.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
confined  his  efforts  to  the  use  of  Iris  susiana  and  /. 
pogoniris.  Two  of  his  delightful  crosses  are  shown 
here,  one  an  unnamed  seedling  and  the  other  Maude 
Tribolet.  I  have  had  these  in  the  garden  only  a  part 
of  the  year  and  so  cannot  speak  from  having  seen 
the  flowers.  I  can  testify  that  the  plants  which  I  have 
made  far  better  clumps  than  any  of  the  Sir  Michael 
Foster  hybrids,  and  Mr.  Williamson  writes  that  he 
has  had  these  crosses  for  years,  so  that  there  is  no 
question  as  to  their  permanence. 

YET  another  group  of  hybrids  that  should  be  noted 
here  is  the  so-called  Reglio-cyclus  Group.  These 
are  hybrids,  chiefly  between  Iris  Korolkowi  of  the 
next  group  and  members  of  the  Oncocyclus  Group. 
These  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  permanent 
than  the  oncocyclus  irises,  which  do  not  like  our 
climate.  They  are  rather  smaller  than  the  oncocyclus 
parents  but  have  kept  the  beautiful  veination  and 
in  some  cases  have  improved  in  color.  Varieties  like 
Hebe  and  Hecate,  which  have  the  dull  red  purple  of 
the  parents,  are  not  so  pleasing  to  me  as  varieties  like 
Mars,  which  shows  a  most  exquisite  blue  veination. 
I  have  not  had  these  irises.  In  one  garden  that  I 
know  they  have  not  been  permanent;  in  another, 
where  they  are  lifted  and  dried  off"  each  summer,  they 
have  thriven  and  increased. 

And  this  leads  into  the  great  question  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  members  of  this  group.    No  one 
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seems  willing  to  offer  a  last  word  in  the 
matter,  and  certainly  I  have  not  had 
enough  experience  to  give  ir;  bur  nearly 
every  one  agrees  that  certain  things 
bring  a  greater  degree  of  success  than 
others.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  irises  come  from  a  country  where 
there  is  a  complete  summer  drought. 
With  the  coming  of  the  autumn  rains, 
growth  starts  and  leads  to  blossom  at  a 
time  somewhere  about  January.  In  our 
country,  with  many  summer  storms,  it 
is  rather  hard  to  keep  the  plants  resting 
and  to  prevent  an  early  autumn  growth 
which  will  be  so  tender  as  to  perish  dur- 
ing the  winter.  If  the  plants  are  set  out 
in  raised  beds  with  perfect  drainage,  in 
soil  that  is  rich  in  lime,  and  if  they  are 
given  every  inducement  for  resting  in 
the  summer,  one  has  some  chance  of 
keeping  the  plants.  I  have  tried  keeping 
plants  in  large  fern  pots  which  are  norm- 
ally sunk  in  the  soil  and  lifted  in  the 
summer  when  the  foliage  dies  off,  and 
put  under  a  shed  where  they  will  be  dry 
and  yet  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
sunlight.  I  his  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory, but  it  has  kept  alive  for  me 
Iris  iberica,  I.  Gatesii,  I.  Korolkozvi,  and 
/.  Leichtlinii. 
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Iris  Korolkowi  can  always  be 
recognized  by  its  curious  pointed 
segments,  the  standards  touching 
to  form  a  cone,  the  falls  reflexing 
sharply  against  the  stem 


THE  REGELIA  GROUP 

LL  that  has  been  said  in  the  last 
paragraph  will  apply  equally  to  the 
members  of  this  group.  The  results  will 
be  more  satisfactory,  however,  as  Iris 
Korolkozvi,  the  most  available  member  of  the  group, 
is  less  difficult  to  manage.  This  iris  is  unmistakable 
among  irises  because  of  its  curious  pointed  segments,  the 
standards  touching  to  form  a  cone,  the  falls  reflexii  g 
sharply  against  the  stem.  The  type  has  greenish  white 
flowers  lined  with  brown  and  there  are  color  forms 
in  which  the  white  ground  is  replaced  with  red-purple 
and  violet.  The  flower  is  not  showy  but  very  charm- 
ing. 

The  only  other  iris  of  this  group  which  I  have  had 
is  Iris  Leichtlinii  which  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
Of  the  entire  importation  there  is  a  single  plant  and 
there  has  been  no  bloom  since  the  first  year,  when 
there  were  several  lovely  iridescent  bronze-puiple 
flowers. 

FROM  Mr.  Williamson,  I  have  also  a  number  of 
interesting  hybrids  in  which  Iris  Korolkozvi  in  one 
form  or  another  has  been  the  parent  with  a  pogoniris. 
As  with  the  parent,  these  irises  are  not  showy,  but 
they  make  a  variety  in  the  early  garden  as  they 
come  about  the  same  time  as  the  early  dwarf  bearded 
iris. 

THE  POGONIRIS  GROUP 

THE  bearded  irises,  as  the  members  of  the  Pogon- 
iris Group  are  called,  are  the  mainstay  of  the  iris 
picture  in  the  garden.  These  follow  closely  after  the 
bulbous  Iris  reticulata  in  the  spring,  and  last  in  some 
of  their  forms  till  the  display  of  the  Japanese  kinds 
is  ready.  As  we  know  them  now  in  the  gardens, 
there  are  listed  together  species,  varieties,  collected 
forms  of  species,  and  a  great  host  of  seedlings,  some 
wild,  most  of  them  from  the  garden.  Nearly  all 
are  of  the  most  simple  culture  and  the  widest  toler- 
ance. All  of  them  like  a  soil  that  is  rich  in  lime;  all 
object  to  fresh  manure;  and  all  like  strong  sunshine. 
They  need  a  reasonable  amount  of  water  through  the 
growing  season,  as  does  any  plant,  but  they  are  not 
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[uatics.    In  their  native  haunts  they  do  not  seek  the  banks  of 
reams  and  ponds,  and  it  is  distinctly  out  of  character  to  use  them 
such  positions  in  gardens. 

pURNING,  then,  to  the  more  pleasant  subject  of  the  choice  of 
I  varieties,  one  is  overwhelmed  with  a  multitude  of  riches.    I  am 
rry  I  cannot  write  that  I  have  seen,  even  grown,  every  variety 
at  there  is  to  be  had.    Such  an  experience  would  lead  one  to  a 
eater  security  in  the  matter  of  separating  the  sheep  from  the 
ats,  for  there  is  a  goodly  flock  of  the  latter. 
If  we  cast  about  for  a  classification  of  all  the  varieties  available 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  of  blooming  is  the  first 
ittire  which  makes  a  good  basis  of  separation.    After  that,  color 
the  only  remaining  factor  worth  attention.    Using  time  of  bloom, 
en,  we  will  find  that  there  are  three  more  or  less  overlapping 
visions.    First,  there  is  the  somewhat  confused  group  which  con- 
ins  varieties  of  Iris  pumila,  I.  Cham&iris,  and  /.  aphylla,  with  one 
two  less  common  species.    These  are  small  irises,  growing  about 
jht  inches  high,  with  tight  clumps  of  foliage  from  which  rise  the 
tall  flowers  in  various  colors.    One  may  have  by  careful  selection 
od  purples,  both  in  selfs  and  bicolors,  and  fair  gray  blues  and  pale 
Hows.    Both  the  whites  and  the  yellows  tend  to  be  dingy  because 
dashes  of  green,  dull  slaty  blue,  or  brownish  purple  that  are  com- 
n.    All  these  plants  seed  freely  and  the  seedlings  soon  come  to 
wering  size.    Since  this  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  that  an  annual 
>p  could  not  be  raised  and  the  best  color  forms  be  saved  for  prop- 
ation,  which  might  be  as  rapid  as  one  wished.    These  plants 
me  into  bloom  in  my  garden  near  Washington,  D.  C,  about  the 
ith  of  April.    Soon  after  them  come  the  intermediate  forms,  re- 
lting  from  the  crossing  of  the  early  ones  with  the  species  that 
wer  later.    There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  size,  but  the  same 
neral  tendency  to  dullness  in  color.    I  personally  like  the  follow- 
5:  Ingeborg,  a  gray-white  suggesting  Florentine;  Ivorine,  a  green- 
1  white;  Gerda,  a  dull  yellow  of  crepe-like  texture;  Dorothea,  a 
ay  white  with  slaty  blue  marks  on  the  falls;  Walhalla,  a  blue  red- 
irple  bicolor;  Blue  Boy,  a  darker  blue-purple  bicolor  of  size,  but 
ther  floppy  texture;  John  Foster,  really  a  Cen- 
alti  but  blooming  here,   white;   Benacensis,  a 
rm  of  Iris  aphylla,  rich  purple. 
These  are  not  over  when  Iris  florentina,  the 
d  white  iris  of  our  oldest  gardens  shakes  out 
i  tinted  flowers.    In  the  white  one  finds  hints 
blue  and  of  lavender,  and  on  the  style  arms 
faint  pink,  while  the  beard  shows  a  glowing 
ange.    Soon  follow  the  forms  known  as  Iris 
rmanica,  the  type  with  its  blue-lilac  standards 
id  pansy  purple  falls;  Kharput,  with  flowers  of 
eat  size  and  fine  purple  coloring;  Fontarabie 
paler  blues;  and  Amas,  with  immense  flowers 
blue  and  purple.    These  kinds  are  all  really 
ilendid  in  every  point  save  one  and  that  is  in 
le  texture  of  the   petals.    All   are  weak  and 
ven  to  falling  over  on  themselves  in  a  most 
inoying  fashion.     Some  day  we  shall  hope  for 
ew  seedlings  with  these  features  bred  out. 


^ROM  here  on  one's  troubles  begin.  I  am 
going  to  content  myself  with  a  list  that  I 
ave  quoted  before  as  the  cream  of  the  varieties, 
s  I  know  them,  including  some  that  are  really 
1st  in  the  trade  and  still  burdened  with  the 
ame  of  novelty.  The  best  of  the  lists  in 
ich  case  are  in  italics.  In  the  self  color  lists, 
he  varieties  are  listed  from  light  to  dark  in 
hades. 

Whites:  Albicans,  Florentina,  Innocenza,  La 
liege,  Kashmir  White. 

Yellows:  Flavescens,  Dawn,  Shelford  Yellow, 
uirea,  Mrs.  Neubronner,  Shekinah. 

Blue  to  lavender:  Pallida  dalmatica,  Juniata, 
■  aterina,    Celeste,    Albert    Victor,  Rembrandt, 

inae. 

Pink  to  claret:  Mrs.  Alan  Gray,  Her  Majesty, 
)ueen  of  May,  Dream,  Isoline,  Edouard  Michel, 
*arc  de  Neuilly. 


Iris  pallida  dalmatica,  the  finest  form 
of  /.  pallida 


Bicolors:  white  standards,  red-purple  falls,  Anne  Leslie; 
white  standards,  pansy  purple  falls,  Thorbecke;  lemon  stan- 
dards, purple  falls.  Loreley;  dull  gold  standards,  chestnut 
brown  falls,  Iris  King;  red-purple  bicolors,  Magnate,  Merlin, 
Archeveque,  Prosper  Laugier,  Monsignor;  bronze-purple  bicolors, 
Alcazar,  Lent  A.  Williamson;  blue-purple  bicolors,  Oriflamme, 
Baronet,  Nine  Wells. 

Frills:  borders  on  white  ground,  Anna  Farr,  E.  L.  Crandall, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Count  de  St.  Claire,  Parisiana,  Ma  Mie. 

Blends:  Eldorado,  Afterglow,  Mad.  Chert,  Sindjkhat,  Ensign, 
Nirvana,  Nue  D'Orage. 

BULBOUS  IRISES 

'T^HIS  brings  us  rather  to  an  end  of  the  varieties  which  are  common 
A  material  for  the  gardener,  among  the  species  that  have  rhizomes. 
The  bulbous  species  are  many  but  are  less  well  known  in  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  irises.  These  are  raised  every 
year  in  large  quantities  and  are  of  the  greatest  charm  both  for  the 
garden  and  for  cutting.  I  have  never  had  any  good  fortune  in  keep- 
ing these  irises  in  blooming  form.  Millions  of  tiny  plants  will 
follow  the  first  year  and  give  nothing  more.  The  probability  is 
that  the  soil  hereabouts  is  far  too  heavy.  The  lovely  English 
ins  also  perishes.  Iris  reticulata  holds  its  own  a  little  longer 
and  then  is  gone.  One  kind  only,  Iris  Xiphium  var.  precox, 
is  really  established  in  the  gardens  that  I  know.  This  is  a 
fine  form  of  the  Spanish  iris  type  with  blue  falls  and  purplish 
standards. 

The  remaining  group  of  bulbous  species  I  do  not  know  at  all, 
indeed  have  never  seen  in  any  example  save  one  which  was,  I  believe, 
Iris  sindjarensis.  These  irises  might  be  described  rather  flippantly 
as  very  dwarf  plants  of  corn  with  an  iris  blossom  thrust  into  the 
axil  of  each  leaf.  The  colored  plates  of  Iris  bucharica  show  flowers 
of  the  most  charming  shade  of  yellow  and  white.  There  are  other 
species  which  carry  the  range  of  color  through  the  usual  shades  of 
lavender  and  purple  to  be  found  among  all  irises.  Some  time 
I  hope  to  try  all  of  these  kinds  and  report. 

GARDEN  PICTURES 

THERE  remains  to  be  discussed  the  use  of 
the  iris  in  the  garden.  Speaking  in  the 
most  general  terms,  it  is  safe  to  describe  the 
apogons  as  water  lovers.  Moreover  they  like 
water  to  a  degree  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
wishes  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  herba- 
ceous border.  I  know  well  enough  that  they 
will  live  and  bloom  freely  in  the  border,  but 
it  is  my  conviction  that  they  achieve  a  far 
greater  importance  if  they  are  kept  to  them- 
selves. In  that  case  they  can  be  fed  and 
watered  to  their  hearts'  content  and  throw 
up  the  great  sheaves  of  leaves  and  perfect  flowers. 
In  gardens,  the  treatment  of  such  a  bed  presents 
some  difficulties.  If  one  has  a  place  treated  in 
the  naturalistic  manner  with  a  stream  or  pond, 
he  will  turn  to  the  banks  as  the  natural  setting. 
In  the  planting  there  is  only  one  word  of  caution 
— don't  plant  the  entire  nearer  shore  with  the 
plants.  The  flowers  show  off"  much  better 
with  a  background  of  land  than  of  water. 
So  if  your  plants  are  on  the  farther  shore 
you  will  see  them  against  the  green  of  the 
shore  growths  with  the  added  beauty  of  the 
reflections. 

By  all  means  have  a  path  through  them  so 
that  they  may  be  seen  at  close  range,  and  if 
possible  direct  this  path  so  that  at  some  point 
one  may  have  a  view  with  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  flowers.  The  myriad  blooms  of  Iris 
sibirica  seem  almost  ready  for  flight  when  so 
illumined.  But  if  the  garden  is  a  formal  one, 
the  question  has  some  difficulties.  There  are 
two  examples  which  have  always  appealed 
to  me  as  the  best  solutions  of  the  problem. 
Both  are  from  English  gardens  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens.    For   the   house   at  Little 


In  his  pallida  tlalmalica  the 
tendency  of  the  falls  to  spread 
rather  than  droop  is  marked. 
The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  a 
pale  bluish  green,  the  leaves 

p,;...j  u  q;™  v  mi  being  very  broad  and  the  stems 

1  ainted  by  Signe  E.  Nelson  short  and  stout 
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Thakeham  there  is  a  pool  for  nymphreas  below 
a  paved  terrace.  The  overflow  from  this 
pool  is  led  away  in  a  tiny  canal,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  sunken  beds  filled  with 
varieties  of  Iris  Kaempferi.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  pictures  if  the  lining  of  the 
canal  is  such  that  a  certain  amount  of  water 
seeps  through  to  the  beds.  From  the  pictures 
I  have  seen,  one  almost  suspects  that  it  does 
not,  which  is  unfortunate  for  our  story.  The 
garden  at  Hestercombe  again  shows  the  nar- 
row canal  leading  away  from  pools.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  irises  are  planted  in  the 
canal  with  such  plants  as  sweet  flag,  marsh 
forget-me-nots,  marsh  marigolds,  and  the 
like. 


THE  bearded  irises  present  no  such  difficul- 
ties. Indeed,  there  is  but  one  that  must 
be  faced,  and  that  is  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
varieties  that  one  would  like  but  for  which 
he  has  no  room.  They  take  their  place  in 
any  border,  but  naturally,  since  they  are 
plants  of  dignity,  they  need  positions  where 
they  can  develop  into  real  clumps.  In  long 
borders  they  make  a  very  pleasant  feature 
for  use  as  a  repeating  centre  of  attraction. 
But  whether  one's  border  is  long  or  short, 
wide  or  narrow,  there  should  be  a  place  for 
a  few. 

The  lists  that  follow  are  tentative  sug- 
gestions for  use  in  long  borders.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  will  be  other  perennials  between 
the  clumps  and  that  white  flowers,  which  are 
the  saving  grace  of  all  borders,  will  not  be 
absent  from  these: 

Sequence  in  shades  of  pink  through  deep 
claret  to  purple:  Wyomissing,  Mrs.  Alan 
Gray,  Her  Majesty,  Dream,  Mad.  Pacquitte, 
Edouard  Michel,  Pare  de  Neuilly,  Black  Knight, 
Stamboul. 

Sequence  from   pale  to  deep  lavender  to 
purple:  Miss  Willmott,  Princess  Royal,  Pallida 
dalmatica,  Albert  Victor,  Juniata,  Caterina,  Rhine  Nixe,  B.  Y. 
Morrison,  Thorbecke,  Nine  Wells,  Shalimar. 

Sequence  in  yellows  and  bronze  to  brown  and  purple:  Flavescens, 
Dawn,  Aurea,  Fro,  Iris  King,  Dr.  Berenice,  Jacquesiana,  Prosper 
Laugier,  Alcazar,  L.  A.  Williamson,  Shekinah. 

Undoubtedly  these  will  not  appeal  to  some  people  and  undoubt- 
edly these  combinations  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  flower  to- 
gether year  after  year,  for  the  seasons  have  more  of  an  effect  on  the 
blooming  dates  of  varieties  than  is  realized.  Again,  combinations 
that  may  occur  in  my  garden  may  never  come  in  gardens  farther 
north  or  south. 

DISEASES 

THE  troubles  that  beset  the  way  of  the  iris  enthusiast  in  the 
matter  of  diseases  are  not  many  in  number,  and  with  two  ex- 
ceptions are  not  very  serious.  If  one  keeps  his  plants  in  lusty 
growth,  in  soil  that  is  rich  in  lime,  resulting  from  the  use  of  bone 
meal  instead  of  animal  fertilizers,  and  if  he  does  not  happen  to  buy 
infected  plants,  the  chances  are  that  a  garden  will  go  for  years  with- 
out any  attack  of  any  kind. 

The  most  common  and  least  dangerous  are  the  rust  and  the 
spot  diseases  (Uredo  iridis  and  Heterosporum  gracile  respectively). 
Both  are  easily  recognized  from  the  blotches  on  the  leaves,  which 
eventually  turn  brown  and  die.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
simply  removed  the  afFected  leaves  and  eventually  the  trouble 
disappears.  In  the  garden  here  it  shows  for  a  short  period,  usually 
just  after  bloom  time. 

THE  next  most  common  disease  is  the  rot  of  the  rhizomes.  This 
is  caused  by  Pseudomonas  iridis.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  the  attack,  none  wholly  satisfactory. 
It  should  be  known,  however,  that  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  from 
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Spanish  iris  (Iris  Xiphium),a.  type  of  bulbous  iris 
that  is  charming  both  for  the  garden  and  for  cutting 


plant  to  plant,  especially  in  wet  summers. 
In  my  garden  I  have  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  the  few  outbreaks,  due  to 
infected  plants,  I  believe — as  other  people 
have  had  trouble  from  the  same  sources — 
by  digging  up  the  plants,  cutting  off  the 
rhizome  well  into  the  sound  tissue,  washing 
the  whole  in  a  pale  pink  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  and  replanting  in  a  new 
place.  If  the  plants  are  kept  dry,  except 
for  an  occasional  watering  with  the  perman- 
ganate solution,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  even 
if  the  growth  is  retarded  for  a  time,  they 
should  eventually  go  ahead.  In  other  gardens 
there  has  been  more  difficulty  than  I  have 
had.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  greater  infection  or  importation 
of  infected  plants,  or  that  the  plants  in  that 
garden,  where  the  soil  is  much  better  than 
in  my  own,  made  so  rank  a  growth  that  they 
could  not  so  well  resist  the  attack.  Certainly 
the  rankness  of  growth  has  something  to  do 
with  the  problem,  for  many  observers  have 
noted  that  plants  that  were  on  poorish  dry 
ground  were  rarely  attacked,  and  that  plants 
too  well  fed,  especially  when  grown  in  too 
wet  soil,  suffer  most  heavily.  Wet  summers, 
too,  show  a  greater  spread  of  the  disease  than 
others. 

One  insect  attacks  the  iris  seriously  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  that  is  the 
moth,  Macronoctua  onusta.  This  moth  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  plants,  I  am  told  on  the 
leaves,  and  the  larvae  after  hatching  burrow  their 
way  through  the  heart,  eventually  destroying 
the  plant.  This  has  become  a  serious  matter 
in  some  gardens.  In  my  own  I  have  not 
had  it  as  yet.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
but  constant  watching  and  hand  work  on  all 
the  plants  which  show  signs  of  its  work,  as 
they  quickly  do. 

THE  IRIS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THERE  are  many  people  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  iris  is  "the  coming  flower."  This 
belief  is  at  once  both  an  inspiration  and  a  source  of  regret  to  real 
lovers  of  the  genus;  an  inspiration,  because  it  will  mean  a  more 
common  knowledge  of  the  riches  that  they  are  already  enjoying;  a 
regret,  in  that  waves  of  popularity  are  followed  commonly  by  periods 
of  neglect  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable. 

There  are  several  things  which  should  be  brought  to  common 
knowledge  now,  before  the  iris  has  reached  the  summit  of  its  reign, 
which  will  add  to  the  security  of  its  place  in  our  garden  affections. 

The  movement  which  brings  any  plant  to  prominence  results 
commonly  from  the  popularizing  of  the  work  of  specialists.  In- 
stantly one  mentions  lilars,  the  name  of  Victor  Lemoine  comes  to 
mind.  One  sees  a  fine  bloom  of  Mme.  Herriot  and  he  thinks  of 
M.  Pernet  Ducher  and  the  other  lovely  roses  that  he  has  produced. 
So  examples  might  be  multiplied. 

AT  THE  present  time  there  are  many  workers  busy  producing 
hybrid  iris.  Most  of  them  confine  their  efforts  to  the  members 
of  the  pogoniris  group.  These  men  and  women  are  working  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America.  Some  of  them  have  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  well  established  in  the  trade;  others  are  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  garden  world.  Each  year  sees  more  beginners  undertake  this 
most  fascinating  phase  of  garden  work.  One  of  the  most  important 
English  lists  credits  varieties  to  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  to  Mr. 
Dykes,  to  Mr.  Yeld,  to  Mr.  Bliss,  to  M.  Denis,  and  to  our  own  Mr. 
Farr.  The  list  also  includes  varieties  which  came  from  Vilmorin 
in  France  and  from  Goos  and  Koenemann  in  Germany.  In  America 
we  have  not  all  come  together  in  one  catalogue  as  yet.  Nearly  every 
one  knows  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Farr.  The  varieties  raised  by 
Miss  Sturtevant  have  come  to  a  considerable  knowledge  around 
Boston.    In  Minnesota  we  have  Mr.  Fryer  at  work  producing  many 
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new  forms.  Mrs.  Dean  in  Southern  California  is  producing  new 
varieties  as  well  as  growing  many  kinds  not  to  be  had  elsewhere  in 
this  country.  From  Indiana  Mr.  Williamson  contributes  several 
fine  pogoniris  and  a  most  interesting  group  of  regelia-pogouins  and 
oncocyclus-pogoniris  hybrids.  In  addition  there  are  many  workers 
who  have  contributed  single  plants,  as  Mr.  Saunders  with  White 
Knight  and  Mrs.  Crawford  with  Zua,  which  is  a  sport,  not  a 
seedling.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  more  who  should  be 
mentioned  and  who  will  in  time  take  their  places  among  our 
American  producers. 

From  this  short  list  of  workmen,  it  can  be  easily  imagined  that 
our  yearly  output  of  new  varieties  is  steadily  increasing.  We  have 
standard  lists  in  existence  which  show  several  hundreds  of  varieties. 
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or  Prosper  Laugier,  which  lose  their  foliage  early  in  the  fall, 
tend  to  make  bare  patches  in  the  border  if  the  clumps  are  of 
any  size. 

I  he  character  of  the  flower  stalk  is  more  important  than  either 
of  the  two  points  mentioned  before.  The  stem  should  rise  strongly 
from  the  rhizome  as  in  Pallida  dalmatica  or  Alcazar,  and  should 
not  show  the  weakness  or  tortuous  habit  that  sometimes  spoils 
varieties  like  Caterina,  Shelford  Chieft  ain,  or  Nine  Wells.  More- 
over it  should  be  of  good  height.  Mr.  Bliss,  writing  from  Fngland, 
says  that  he  likes  to  have  all  his  seedlings  stand  at  least  thirty  inches. 
W  bile  there  are  lovely  irises  more  dwarf  than  this,  clumps  that  stand 
this  high  rise  above  their  neighbors  very  strikingly  in  the  May  or 
June  border.    Another  stalk  character  that  should  be  watched  is 


Although  roses  were  the  lale  Admiral  Ward's  specialty,  irises  evidently  held  a  place  in  his  heart,  judging  by  this  walk  in  his  garden  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island 


Many  of  these  varieties  could  be  discarded  with  no  loss  to  any  one 
save  the  nurseryman  who  unfortunately  held  the  stock.  Many  of 
the  new  varieties  are  scarcely  more  worthy.  Is  it  not  time,  therefore, 
that  we  establish  some  schedule  whereby  we  can  measure  the  merits 
of  every  new  introduction  and  prevent  the  propagation  of  forms  that 
will  have  to  be  discarded  in  time,  just  as  the  poorer  standard  var- 
ieties should  now  be  destroyed? 

IT  IS  not  my  thought  to  offer  such  a  schedule  or  to  pronounce  a 
final  judgment.  Matters  of  personal  preference  enter  too 
largely  for  any  one  individual  to  make  such  a  determination  un- 
aided. I  feel,  however,  that  the  following  points  are  ones  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  make  up  of  any  judging  schedule. 
Certainly  they  cover  the  fundamental  points  in  a  well-bred  variety. 

The  question  of  growth  is  a  matter  of  relatively  minor  considera- 
tion in  the  raising  of  seedlings.  The  plants  are  naturally  vigorous. 
But  all  those  plants  which  in  the  seedling  bed  show  signs  of  weak 
growth  or  tendency  to  rot  should  be  destroyed. 

FOLIAGE  also,  is  a  matter  of  lesser  consequence.  There  is 
a  marked  variation  in  the  color,  from  the  pale  glaucous  leaves 
of  Pallida  dalmatica  to  the  vividly  yellow-green  leaves  of  Aurea. 
More  important  is  the  duration  of  the  foliage.    Varieties  like  Isolme 


the  manner  of  carrying  the  bloom.  Varieties  like  Monsignor  and 
Lohengrin  often  lose  in  charm  from  the  fact  that  the  blooms  are  so 
closely  borne  that  they  crowd  one  another  out  of  shape.  The  use 
of  irises  Cypriana  and  Tojana  has  made  possible  more  widely 
branched  stalks,  such  as  we  find  in  Alcazar  or  Stamboul. 

THE  greatest  opportunity  for  refinements  comes  in  the  question 
of  the  flower  itself.  The  feature  that  comes  instantly  to  mind 
is  color;  and  after  it,  the  number  of  blooms  to  the  stalk.  But 
in  reality  these  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  form  of  the  bloom 
is  the  feature  that  should  come  first  in  the  breeder's  mind.  There 
are  two  marked  forms  of  standards:  one  in  which  the  tips  touch, 
forming  a  closed  dome,  as  in  Monsignor,  Iris  King, or  Pare  de  Neuilly, 
and  the  other  in  which  they  stand  erect  but  widely  apart,  as  in 
Alcazar,  Oriflamme,  or  Amas.  There  is  a  greater  variation  in  the 
carriage  of  the  falls.  One  finds  the  horizontal  strap-shaped  fall 
as  in  Red  Cloud,  the  oval  drooping  fall  as  in  Monsignor,  the  oval 
fall  which  spreads  out  with  a  saucy  flare  as  in  Caterina,  and  the  fall 
which  curves  under  unpleasantly  as  in  Isoline. 

Together  with  the  shape  and  carriage  of  the  flower  parts,  must  be 
considered  the  quality,  the  substance  of  the  tissue.  Standards 
which  are  perfect  in  size,  form,  and  color,  as  in  Fontarabie,  Amas, 
or  Blue  Boy,  are  ruined  by  poor  tissue  so  that  they  flop  over 
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and  give  the  bloom  a  faded  appearance.  It  is  this  very  weakn<  ss 
that  keeps  Edouard  Michel  from  being  considered  a  really  first- 
class  flower. 

And  related  to  both  these  points  is  the  question  of  size.  Per- 
sonally I  should  like  no  bloom  smaller  than  that  of  Alcazar.  If  one 
can  have  blooms  that  have  good  form  and  substance,  so  that  large 
size  does  not  become  a  weakness,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  con- 
tenting oneself  with  small  flowers.  Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that 
there  will  be  a  limit  to  the  size  that  one  may  have  and  yet  keep  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom.  Doubtless,  but  we  are  a  long  way  from  that 
limit  yet. 

One  other  feature  of  the  flower  remains  for  consideration.  This 
is  perfume.  Iris  cypriana  and  its  offspring  have  a  marked  perfume 
which  is  more  pleasant  than  the  perfume  of  irises  in  general. 

If  these  characteristics  are  kept  in  mind  both  by  the  breeders 
and  by  the  people  who  buy,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  soon  bring  the  iris  to  a  high  state  of  culture  in  this 
country. 

TN  A  review  of  so  large  a  family  as  the  iris,  it  was  thought 
-I-  better  to  use  the  scientific  names  rather  than  the  common 
names  because  there  are  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  make  a 
good  enumeration  of  all  the  species.  For  this  reason  there 
may  have  appeared  unfamiliar  names  disguising  some  of  the 
more  commonly  known  irises. 

Also  the  term  "German  iris "  was  dropped.  The  reason  for 
so  doing  is  that  it  is  a  term  far  from  correct.  The  species  Iris 
germanica  and  a  few  varieties  of  it  form  a  very  small  part  cf 
the  large  group  commonly  known  as  the  German  iris  of  the 
gardens.  Iris  pallida  and  /.  variegata  with  several  natural 
hybrids  have  combined  to  form  far  more  of  the  varieties  so 
called  than  has  /.  germanica.  Since  all  of  these  species  and 
their  garden  forms  are  botanically  closely  related,  they  have 
been  grouped  into  one  subdivision,  that  called  pogoniris.  There 
is  a  good  English  term  for  this  which  has  come  into  common 
use  in  European  catalogues  and  which  should  have  more  general 
acceptance  in  this  country.  There  these  species  are  called 
bearded  iris,  from  the  distinctive  beard  on  the  falls. 

The  term  Japanese  iris  is  also  a  very  loose  one.  Every  one 
thinks  at  once  of  the  hybrids  of  Iris  Kaempferi  which  are 
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widely  known.  Rut  /.  Kaempferi  is  not  the  only  species  common 
to  Japan  and  does  not  deserve  this  mention  or  distinction  above 
Iris  lavigata,  or  /.  tectorum,  or  the  exquisite  /.  gracilipes. 

And  so  examples  might  be  multiplied.  -  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  older  terms  were  abandoned  and  only  the  Latin  ones 
offered  which  more  accurately  designate  the  plants  that  one 
really  means,  even  in  spite  of  the  quibbles  that  do  arise  at 
times  in  scientific  nomenclature. 

T^OR  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  like  to  try  the  experiment 
A    of  hybridizing,  the  following  outline  will  suffice. 

The  iris  flower  is  built  up  in  threes.  There  are  three  falls,  three 
standards,  three  stamens,  three  style  arms,  and  a  three-celled  ovary. 
When  one  has  determined  the  cross  to  be  made,  he  removes  a  stamen 
with  a  small  pair  of  forceps  from  a  fresh  bloom  of  the  pollen  parent- 
to-be  and  carries  it  to  a  fresh  bloom  of  the  plant  that  is  to  bear  the 
seed.  From  this  bloom  he  has  already  removed  the  stamens.  I 
have  found  the  most  simple  way  to  apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigmatic 
lips  is  to  hold  the  stamen  in  the  right  hand  and  then  while  holding 
up  the  stigmatic  lip  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
gently  scrape  off  the  pollen  from  the  stamen  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lip.  This  operation  is  repeated  with  all  three  of  the  lips. 
Some  workers  recommend  that  the  operation  be  repeated  on  several 
days  to  insure  fertilization,  but  I  have  never  followed  that  practice. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  work  done  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  bright  days  gives  the  best  results.  Rainy  weather  and 
intense  heat  have  caused  many  failures  for  me.  When  one  begins 
to  work  he  will  soon  find  that  certain  varieties  produce  little  or  no 
pollen;  for  example,  Her  Majesty,  Monsignor,  and  Rhine  Nixe. 
Others,  for  example  Amas,  produce  fertile  pollen  but  refuse  to  bear 
seed.  Others,  for  example  Iris  King,  will  prove  more  potent  as 
pollen  parent  than  as  seed  parent.  And  so  it  will  go  till  it  all  be- 
comes so  fascinating  a  game  that  there  will  be  only  impatience  that 
May  and  June  come  but  once  a  year. 

But  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  journeys,  even  those  delightful 
oneson  favorite  hobbies,  and  like  all  who  have  adopted  hobbies, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  what  material  I  can  offer  not  altogether 
convinced  that  I  have  given  the  most  orderly  and  irrefutable  pre- 
sentation of  facts,  but  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no  argument, 
after  all,  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  telling. 


Iris  cnslata,  natural  size.   This  is  a  most  delicate  small  ins.  native  to  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  is  not  more  than  six  inches  high  at  blooming  time.  The 

small  lavender  flowers  are  beautifully  marked  with  white  and  brilliant  yellow 


A  group  of  spectators  and  participants  in  a  war-time  tennis  match  overseas.  In  the  centre,  wearing  an  overcoat,  is  Major  William  A.  Larned  The  man  with  the  horn  rimmed  spectacles  and 
the  pipe  is  Captain  George  A.  Lyon.  Captain  Devcreux  Mil  bum  stands  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  Major  Larned,  The  man  in  the  white  sweater  is  Captain  Watson  M  Washburn,  and  behind  him  is 
Chaplain  Evans.   At  the  far  end  of  the  bench  is  Lieutenant  Stacy  Brown,  a  skilful  young  player  from  Harvard,  and  a  wearer  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre 


WHEN  the  armistice 
came  in  November 
more  than  2,000,000 
Americans  had  been 
sent  to  France  to  break  through 
the  German  barricade.  More 
than  2,000,000  more  had  known 
the  drudgery  of  camp  life  at 
home,  training  for  the  front  that 
was  later  moved  back  to  the 
Rhine.  For  these  4,000,000  men 
and  for  millions  of  others — older 
or  younger  —  war  had  almost 
blotted  out  sport  and  all  other 
outdoor  activity  apart  from  mil- 
itary training.  With  the  return 
of  peace  ir  w  as  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  great  rush 
back  to  sport  again.  There  was 
first  of  all  an  almost  universal 
desire  for  recreation  and  for 
play.  There  was  also  a  great 
desire  for  the  thrills  of  competi- 
tion not  quite  so  closely  associated  with  death  and  devastation,  where 
ir  w  as  more  man  against  man,  rather  than  man  against  machine. 

The  one  who  described  war  as  the  greatest  of  all  sports  had  never 
seen  this  last  one.  There  is  no  great  sport  in  marching  all  night 
through  the  rain,  along  roads  ankle  deep  in  mud,  to  reach  a  "jump- 


ing ofF"  place  at  dawn  where 
i  very  other  hush  and  thicket 
holds  a  machine  gun,  ready  with 
its  deadly  spray  of  ten  bullets 
to  the  second. 

There  was  no  great  sport  in  the 
intensive  training  back  of  the 
lines,  either  in  France  cr  Amer- 
ica, with  its  almost  endless 
drudgery  from  reveille  to  taps. 
The  shadows  of  war  had  fallen 
heavily  upon  all  sport,  where 
there  were  few  left  with  any  soul 
for  play.  Those  who  continued 
intermittently  their  old  outdoor 
recreation  did  so  without  any 
zest  or  enthusiasm.  Sport  and 
outdoor  play,  for  the  time  being, 
had  been  flattened  out. 

AN  D  then  the  armistice  came. 
Within  a  week  men  who 
had  almost  forgotten  their 
favorite  sports  were  making  plans  again  to  resume  old  recreations 
w  ith  redoubled  enthusiasm.  They  had  grown  weary  of  the  discipline 
of  war.  They  had  been  held  in  so  long  as  part  of  a  vast  machine 
that  each  one  felt  the  old  desire  to  frolic  again,  with  his  individual 
freedom  no  longer  restrained.    One  day,  late  in  September,  we  ran 


The  'lieri/RN  to  SPO'JIJ 

-By  G%ANTLAND  %ICE 

Hack  from  the  smoke  and  flame, 
\\  here  the  lines  of  steel  were  gleaming, 
They  come  once  more  to  the  (lame  , 
'1  hey  knew  in  their  ancient  dreaming; 
Safe  from  the  rain-soaked  moors 
\\  here  only  a  .shell  might  gleet  them, 
I  hey  come  to  the  (Jrcat  Out-Doors, 
Where  never  a  ghost  shall  meet  them. 

For  they've  finished  up  their  slogging  through  the  midnight  and  the  rain, 
\\  here  they  stumbled  through  the  darkness  over  bodies  of  their  slain, 
Wh  re  1I1  )  lefi  their  mates  behind  them  who  had  paid  the  final  debt, 
And  they'd  like  to  play  forever  where  a  fellow  might  forget. 

Hack  from  the  Argonne  nights 
And  each  gray  dawn  that  follow  s; 
Back  from  the  bitter  fights 
In  Flanders'  haunted  hollows; 
Hack  from  the  dug-out  floors 
Where  mud  and  the  gray  rats  found  them. 
They  come  to  the  Great  Out-Doors 
With  the  breath  of  June  around  them. 

For  they've  finished  up  their  hiking  through  the  endless  rains  of  France; 
I  hey  have  made  their  final  sortie  and  have  known  their  last  advance; 
I  hey  h  a\  e  known  their  share  of  lm mi t  w  het e  the  st.-el  was  red  and  wet, 
And  they'd  like  to  play  forever  where  a  fellow  might  forget. 
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across  Phil  Carter,  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  golfers,  who  was 
then  driving  an  ambulance  in  the  Argonne  area. 

He  was  wet  and  weary,  unshaven  and  muddy,  and  in  the  hour's 
conversation  that  followed  we  can't  recall  that  the  game  of  golf  was 
mentioned.  No  one  then  was  thinking  of  golf.  The  old  Scottish 
game  might  have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  all 
a  matter  of  the  things  that  one  had  seen  or  run  across  along  the  front 
or  back  of  it.    War  had  raised  a  barrier  against  any  outside  thought. 

Later  on,  around  armistice  time,  we  ran  across  young  Carter 
again.  War  and  the  front  were  no  longer  topics  of  conversation. 
Almost  over  night  they  had  grown  out  of  date.  The  conversation 
immediately  jumped  to  golf  prospects  ahead  for  the  next  spring 
and  summer,  invitation  tournaments  at  Garden  City  or  Apawamis, 
the  championship  at  Oakmont. 

"I  had  practically  forgotten  golf,"  said  Carter,  "until  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  play  in 
a  tournament  again  or  sink  another  long  putt  in  some  decisive  match. 
But  it's  different  now.  The  game  looks  better  to  me  than  it  ever 
did  before,  better  than  I  ever  thought  it  could  look." 

Beyond  any  doubt  sport  will  know  the  greatest  revival  this 
summer  that  it  has  ever  known  before.  One  might  think  that 
almost  in  the  centre  of  3,000,000  graves,  England,  France,  and 

Belgium  would  have  little 
heart  for  sport  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  the 
desire  for  recreation,  the 
longing  for  play,  mixed 
with  the  keen  courage  to 
override  Fate  and  begin 
rebuilding  shattered 
nerves  and  weary  bodies, 
decided  the  issue. 

WITHINtwomonths 
from  the  date  of  the 
armistice,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium  had 
made  arrangements  to 
decide  the  lawn  tennis 
preliminaries  for  the 
Davis  Cup,  the  winning 
team  to  face  the  Austral- 
asian holders  who  had 
wrested  the  trophy  from 
America  in  1914.  This 


Fred  Herreshoff  is  one  of 
the  prominent  golfers  just 
out  of  khaki 


international  challenge  was  the  opening  gun,  and  coming  from  three 
countries  which  had  suffered  most  from  death  or  devastation,  or 
both,  it  was  the  signal  that  the  world  had  refused  to  quit  before 
the  wreckage  of  its  last  four  years. 

It  was  just  two  weeks  after  the  German  horde  had  started  for 
Liege  that  Anthony  Wilding  and  Norman  Brookes  had  lifted  the 
Davis  Cup  from  Maurice  McLaughlin  and  Norris  Williams  at 
Forest  Hills,  New  York.  For  more  than  four  years  no  one  had  ever 
thought  of  this  competition  again.  In  the  meanwhile  Wilding 
had  come  to  his  last  sleep  beneath  the  bloody  sod.  McLaughlin 
and  Williams  had  gone  into  service  for  the  United  States.  The 
star  sportsmen  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium  were  dying  by 
thousands.  But  with  the  first  gleam  of  peace  the  three  latter 
countries  resumed  with  splendid  courage  where  they  left  off,  with 
what  they  had  left. 

THE  United  States  took  no  part  in  this  first  international  chal- 
lenge  for  reasons  of  the  highest  sportsmanship.  Practically 
the  entire  ten  ranking  lawn  tennis  players  had  been  in  the  service, 
but  none  of  them  had  met  death  or  destructive  wounds  in  battle. 
So  their  more  shattered  rivals  were  given  the  chance  to  recoup  and 
play  among  themselves.  Norris  Williams,  the  last  pre-war  cham- 
pion, had  served  as  an 
aide  to  General  Harbord. 
William  Johnston  had 
gone  inthe  Navy.  Most 
of  our  star  players  were 
still  in  shape  to  take  part 
in  a  tournament  with  a 
brief  period  for  practice. 
To  send  our  unbroken 
lists  against  the  shattered 
lists  of  countries  who  had 
been  much  longer  at  war 
would  not  have  been  a 
fair  test.  But  with  the 
international  side  of  it 
held  back  for  a  year  in 
America,  there  was  a  re- 
newed interest  by  our 
leading  lawn  tennis  play- 
ers. Shortly  after  hos- 
tilities ceased,  Williams, 
Griffin,  Washburn,  and 
Mathey  had  entered  a 


Gardner  White  is  another 
ex-soldier  looking  for  a  golf 
tournament 


Philip  V.  G.  Carter,  pre-war  leading 
junior  golfer  (Yale),  graduates  joy  hilly 
from  the  Army  back  lo  golf 


One  of  the  greatest  and  best  known  of  our 
sportsmen  who  will  not  come  back.  Hobey 
Baker,  who  was  killed  in  France 


H.  R.  Hardwick,  Harvard's  best  punter, 
was  also  a  star  with  his  trench  mortar 
company  in  the  Argonne 
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tournament  held  in  Paris,  preparing  at  the  first  chance  for  the 
annual  championship  to  be  held  in  August  on  the  Forest  Hills 
courts.  In  this  Parisian  gathering  they  met  a  number  of  French, 
English,  and  Australian  players  and  there  found  keen  competition, 
the  Frenchmen  especially  playing  in  fine  form  despite  the  lack  of 
practice. 

Interest  fully  as  keen  was  shown  in  America  where,  with  the  first 
approach  of  spring,  veteran  entries  and  many  of  the  younger  crowd 
began  to  prepare  for  the  big  test  ahead.  It  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  see  at  this  championship  how  the  many  star  youngsters 
will  compare  with  the  older  element  who  went  to  war.  Williams, 
Johnston,  Griffin,  Washburn,  and  others  will  have  no  easy  time 
repelling  the  assault  of  the  youthful  contingent  who  have  been 
coming  fast.  But  these  youngsters  will  meet  with  some  unexpect- 
edly keen  play  from  veterans  who  at  this  date  last  summer  were 
exchanging  volleys  with  German  artillery  and  infantry. 

THE  renewed  enthusiasm  for  golf  was  shown  in  the  big  rush 
South  through  the  last  winter,  where  Carolina  and  Florida 
courses  were  frequently  crowded.  Here  again  there  was  no  inter- 
national event  to  be  faced,  as  Great  Britain  had  suffered  too  much 
to  meet  such  a  quick  invasion.  She  still  had  Vardon,  Braid,  Taylor, 
Ray,  and  others  left  in  her  professional  ranks,  but  many  of  her  star 
amateurs  had  been  killed  or  badly  wounded. 

More  than  a  few  golfers  wearing  the  khaki  of  Uncle  Sam  were 
often  reminded  of  the  old  game  in  the  shell-torn  areas  of  the  front, 
where  the  150's  and  210' s  from  German  positions  had  tossed  up 
the  earth  and  left  the  general  landscape  make-up  one  of  traps  and 
pits.  There  were  vast  stretches  that  reminded  one  of  a  well  trapped 
course — a  trifle  too  well  trapped  perhaps — but  unfortunately  one 
had  little  time  or  inclination  in  these  regions  to  think  much  of 
Scotia's  ancient  pastime.  Robert  A.  Gardner,  twice  amateur 
champion,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  go.  Ouimet,  Topping, 
HerreshofF,  Carter,  White,  and  many  others  were  wearing  khaki 
a  year  ago  where  to-day  they  are  looking  for  the  next  tournament, 
keener  than  ever  to  beat  par  or  finish  first  in  a  competition. 

While  there  will  be  no  international  golf  programme,  the  two  big 
U.  S.  G.  A.  Championships  have  already,  in  advance,  developed 
greater  interest  than  the  game  has  known  for  many  years.  The  first 
big  competition  will  be  the  Open 
Championship  at  Braeburn  around 
mid-June,  when  Charles  Evans,  Jr., 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
height  he  won  in  1916.    Here,  for 


the  first  time  in  four  years,  Francis  Ouimet  will  return  to  the  com- 
petitive arena,  and  it  is  at  Braeburn  that  the  leading  professionals 
will  make  another  attempt  to  wrench  the  main  laurels  from  the 
amateurs  who  have  taken  away  three  of  the  last  four  Open  Cham- 
pionships. The  assault  will  be  led  by  such  stars  as  Jim  Barnes, 
Jock  Hutchinson,  Walter  Hagen,  and  Mike  Brady,  who  put  in  a 
long  preliminary  training  in  the  South. 

Claiming  even  keener  attention  than  the  Open  is  the  Amateur 
Championship  at  Oakmont  in  August,  when  Evans,  who  won  at 
Merion  three  years  ago,  will  meet  one  of  the  best  fields  that  any 
championship  has  ever  known.  This  time  Ouimet  and  Travers, 
who  did  not  compete  at  Merion,  will  enter  the  lists  and  these  with 
Bob  Gardner,  John  G.  Anderson,  Max  Marston,  Oswald  Kirkby, 
Ned  Sawyer,  William  Fownes,  Bobby  Jones,  Perry  Adair,  and  others 
will  complete  the  strongest  array  that  any  championship  has  gath- 
ered in  for  many  years. 

Evans,  who  won  both  the  Open  and  the  Amateur  Championship 
in  1916,  before  all  championships  were  suspended,  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  retaining  either  title  with  so  many  of  the  leading  stars 
preparing  to  compete  by  way  of  celebrating  their  return  from  France 
or  their  demobilization  from  camp  and  barrack  life. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  season  will  be  the  competitive 
return  of  Francis  Ouimet  who  played  his  last  Amateur  Champion- 
ship at  Detroit  in  191 5.  Ouimet  won  the  Open  in  1913,  when  he 
defeated  Vardon  and  Ray  in  the  most  spectacular  golf  match  of 
American  history.  He  won  the  Amateur  a  year  later  when  he  de- 
feated Jerry  Travers  at  Ekwanok.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
American  golfers,  and  his  reappearance  this  summer  will  mean  more 
than  a  mere  trifle  to  the  game.  His  career  will  be  closely  followed 
at  both  Braeburn  and  Oakmont,  where  he  will  be  as  much  feared 
as  any  single  entry  on  the  field. 

OU  TSIDE  of  the  championships  there  is  a  decided  trend  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  golf  courses  and  the  building  of  many  new 
links.  There  were  something  like  2,000  courses  in  the  United  States 
before  the  war.  'I  here  will  be  a  good  many  hundreds  added  within 
a  year  or  two.  Old  courses  are  being  re-bunkered  and  re-trapped, 
for  the  easy  test  is  no  longer  popular  in  an  age  that  has  grown  ac- 
customed to  excitement  and  to  grappling  with  chance  in  the  open. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  rec- 
reation which  has  drawn  a  decided 
boom  from  the  processes  of  war. 
I  his  is  horseback  riding  and  ama- 
teur racing.    This  latter  sport  was 


After  four  years.  Francis  Ouimet  plays  a  ret\-,-n 
golf  engagement  this  year  at  both  Braeburr.  and 
Oakmont 


Near  the  courts  at  Cannes.  From  left  to  right:  Major  George  Wrcnn.  Captain 
Kichard  Norns  Williams,  and  Colonel  W  G.  Johnson.  The  latter  was  in  charge 
of  the  A.E.F.  tournament 


Robert  A.  Gardner,  ex-champion  golfer  and  one  of 
the  first  to  enlist,  will  enter  the  competitive  arena 
again  at  Oakmont 
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Major  Frank  Cavanaugh,  Dartmouth 
famous  football  coach 


George  Adee,   a   dominant  figure 
amateur  tennis  affairs 


<teft)  SZltlTaUeLZ*?^  Sf*  fTm  lhe,war  lo  dcfend  ,heir  «ilIes"re  W.  M.  Johnston 
lieu;  ex  national  tennis  champion  and  later  of  the  Navy,  and  H.  J.  Topping  of  golfing  fame 


extremely  popular  in  France,  espe- 
cially with  artillery  officers,  who 
used  up  much  of  their  spare  time 

in  this  manner.  Many  of  them  had  all  the  horseback  riding  that 
they  cared  to  face  in  the  long  all-night  marches  through  the  rain 
and  mud,  going  up  with  the  guns.  But  the  majority  had  either 
not  ridden  since  their  extreme  youth  or  had  never  ridden  at  all, 
and  they  found  an  appeal  in  a  canter  through  French  woods 
or  in  visiting  sections  of  the  front  for  the  sport  of  the  trip. 
The  artillery  officer  (and  of  course  the  cavalryman)  had  to  learn 
the  proper  use  of  a  horse  in  France,  and  having  learned,  many  of 
them  developed  a  strong  liking  for  the  game,  which  they  intend  to 
resume  at  the  first  chance. 

Along  the  roads  of  peace  they  will  miss  the  clink  and  rattle  of  the 
caissons  and  the  guns,  but  they  have  found  that  a  gallop  through 
the  woods  or  a  race  with  the  colors  up  carries  an  enjoyment  that 
they  never  knew  before. 

The  horse  played  a  vital  part  in  the  war  and  added  to  the  afFec- 
tion  that  man  has  always  held  for  him.  He  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  summer  drive  to  sport. 

ENGLAND  regained  the  polo  championship  before  war  was 
t  declared,  so  it  will  be  America's  part  to  invade  England  in 
seeking  to  recover  her  lost  supremacy.  When  the  two  countries 
meet  again,  at  least  a  year  ahead,  the  old  guard  on  both  sides  will, 
in  the  main,  be  missing. 

England  had  lost  three  of  her  four  stars  who  lifted  the  cup  five 
years  ago.  In  the  death  of  Cheape  she  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
polo  players  of  all  time.  The  wide  gaps  that  war  made  in  her  polo 
ranks  will  be  hard  to  fill,  but  there  is  still  a  nucleus  left,  and  by  1920 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  England  will  be  ready  to  face  an  Amer- 
ican invasion. 

THIS  invasion  will  likely  come  from  anewteam  built  around  Cap- 
tain Devereux  Mil  burn,  an  artillery  officer  in  France.  A  sum- 
mer campaign  will  be  needed  in  both  countries  to  see  what  new 
talent  is  available,  and  as  the  game  was  practically  at  a  stand- 
still during  the  war,  it  may  be  that  both  will  require  a  new  start. 
War  taxes,  heavily  imposed,  may  block  any  rapid  improve- 
ment for  a  brief  period,  but  polo  will  soon  regain  something  more 
than  its  old  popularity  and  become  one  of  the  leading  interna- 
tional sports. 

Within  less  than  two  months  after  the  last  gun  sent  its  final 


1  message,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  had 
challenged  again  for  the  America  s 
Cup.  This  is  merely  further  proof 
of  the  international  keenness  to  get  old  competitions  under  way. 
The  acceptance  of  this  yachting  challenge  was  postponed  for  a 
year  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  1920  will  find  this  striking  event 
added  to  the  long  international  list. 

IT  IS  needless  to  say,  along  these  same  lines,  that  the  football 
revival  this  fall  will  be  without  precedent.  No  one  sport  con- 
tributed more  stars  to  the  battle  line  than  this  great  college  game. 
Almost  without  exception  leading  football  players  rushed  to  the 
colors.  We  still  have  a  vivid  picture  of  Tack  Hardwick,  the  old 
Harvard  end,  preparing  his  trench  mortar  company  for  the  big  of- 
fensive in  the  Argonne  area  of  September  26th;  Hardwick's  battery 
set  nearly  1,000  big  shells  loose  on  the  enemy  that  first  night,  and 
at  dawn  the  old  Harvard  star  was  far  happier  over  the  night's  work 
than  if  he  had  scored  twenty  touchdowns  against  Yale.  Most  of 
these  men  had  finished  their  football  careers,  but  many  will  return 
to  complete  their  college  work. 

The  death  list  abroad  carried  the  names  of  Bluenthal,  Poe, 
Cochran,  Baker,  Wilson,  Curry,  and  many  others  known  to  gridiron 
fame;  while,  among  the  survivors,  no  man  did  finer  work  than 
Frank  Cavanaugh,  the  old  Dartmouth  coach,  who  commanded  a 
battery  with  the  26th  Division  and  served  with  honor  in  many 
actions.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  prominent  in  college  sport,  killed 
in  action,  were  football  men.  Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
return  will  come  with  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  a  game  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  victory. 

SO  PEACE  finds  the  nation  at  the  edge  of  summer  more  than 
ready  to  go  back  to  sport  and  find  in  the  coming  competitions 
something  to  make  up  for  the  vanished  thrills  of  the  front — some- 
thing to  make  up,  also,  for  the  drudgery  of  both  front  and  rear. 
The  war  was  a  call  to  the  open  for  many  who  had  never  known 
the  great  outdoors  before.  These,  too,  will  seek  some  recreation 
that  will  take  them  out  again  beyond  the  roofed  and  walled-in 
offices  that  shut  out  the  wind  and  sun.  The  revival  is  on,  on 
with  an  added  zest  and  a  greater  lure  in  the  human  desire  to 
play  after  living  so  long  under  the  shadow  of  death  and  in  the 
iron  grip  of  discipline;  1919  will  mark  the  start;  1920  will  bring 
the  greatest  international  competition  that  sport  and  the  outdoor 
life  have  ever  known. 


From  a  QOUV^TRY  fVI^CDOJV 


BREAKFAST — 
AND 

BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST  ON  A  SUBMARINE  chaser 
(upon  which  I  would  dwell  a  moment  before 

betraying  my  inmost  yearn- 
ings) is  a  movable  feast, 
attended  with  misgivings 
and  disappointments. 
Arousing  from  my  slumbers  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
I  find  that  in  the  instant  between  somnolence 
and  full  consciousness  my  thoughts  have  turned 
to  eggs — two  of  them,  au  plat.  No  time  wasted 
on  muskmelori  or  steak,  and  onions  or  calf's  liver 
— all  recollections  of  the  remote  past:  I  will  have 
eggs  for  breakfast.  Instanter  I  dress,  climb  top- 
side, and,  making  my  cheery  way  to  the  galley, 
accost  the  cook.  "Miles,"  I  say,  "I'll  have  eggs 
for  breakfast." 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  there  ain't  no  eggs." 
"What,  no  eggs?    Well,  a  little  French  fried 
toast?" 

"Need  eggs  for  that,  sir.  Er — r — the  crew  had 
canned  bill." 

So  I  have  canned  bill.  In  prospect  I  have  en- 
joyed my  eggs,  in  silence  I  eat  the  naval  staff  of 
life — a  silence  interrupted  by  the  cook:  "Sir, 
we're  all  out  of  spuds." 

"Out  of  spuds,  eh;  did  you  send  for  them  this 
morning?" 

"Yes,  sir,  but  they  didn't  have  any.  And 
they  didn't  send  over  to  fix  the  range  yet.  And 
they  wouldn't  let  us  have  any  meat." 

Distressing,  distressing,  that  all  these  "theys" 
should  be  so  remiss,  but  I  promise  to  jog  them  up. 
Then  I  go  to  the  miniature  bridge,  smoke  a 
cigarette  over  my  eggless  breakfast,  and  think 
of  the  morning  meal  at  home,  one  of  these  fine 
days  to  be  achieved. 

This  well-nigh  Utopian  repast  will  be  shared  by 
my  dog,  who  will  push  open  the  screen  door  with 
his  nose  and  rout  me  out  of  bed;  and  wait  impa- 
tiently outside  another  door  while  I  perform  the 
senseless  and  time-consuming  rites  of  ablution; 
and  caracole  around  me  as  I  step  outdoors  to 
take  the  sweet  fresh  air  of  America  into  my 
lungs.  He  will  accompany  me  to  the  arbor  and, 
out  of  the  courtesy  of  his  Danish  heart,  catch  and 
gravely  eat  the  empty  grape  skins  as  I  toss  them 
in  his  direction.  W  ith  the  first  course  of  this 
peripatetic  breakfast  consumed,  I  shall  return 
decorously  to  the  sequestered  house,  and  sit  be- 
fore a  sun-splashed  table,  gazing  through  the 
open  door  of  the  dining  room  at  a  corner  of  the 
world  filled  with  flowers  and  fragrance.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  see  the  little  yellow  roses  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  the  ripe  red  raspberries  on  the 
hillside,  the  first  fruit  of  the  apple  trees  falling 
heavily  to  the  ground — but  I  know  that,  from 
cruising  so  long  in  these  latitudes  of  perennial 
summer,  I  have  mixed  my  seasons.    .    .  . 

Grapefruit  I  must  have  for  my  breakfast  back 
home,  whether  it  is  early  fall  or  late  spring,  and 
after  that,  cereal  with  cream  (what  a  word  to 
roll  on  the  tongue  in  these  days  of  evaporated 
milk);  and  cream  and  coffee — yes,  and  bananas 
and  cream,  and  creamed  mushrooms.  And  my 
dog  will  hunch  himself  closer  and  closer  to  my 
side  as  each  dish  is  brought  to  us,  until  finally 
his  head  rests  unrebuked  upon  my  elbow.  And 
I  sha'n't  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal  brings  with  it  a  long  row  of  licked  plates 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  table,  and  as  contented  a 


smile  on  the  face  of  the  dog  as  radiates  from  my 
own  countenance. 

Then  shall  I  draw  an  easy  chair  to  the  open 
door,  smoke  a  cigarette  over  my  eggless  break- 
fast, and  remember  the  morning  meal  on  a 
submarine  chaser.  And,  looking  out  into  the 
lazy  sunshine,  I  shall  reflect  that  two  years  of 
chaser  existence  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such 
unmenaced  peace  and  well-being. 

"MY  CHILD,  what  are  you  doing!"  cried  the 
Old-fashioned  Aunt,  lifting  delicate,  ringed  hands 
TiTT?  D7-Dcv;r      m  horrified  amazement. 
THE  PbRbul I         The  Modern  young  Wo- 

vrTTT*  *r>TT  rr\r  man,  swathed  from  throat 
SUITABILin        ?(J  ankle  jn  ,j  trig,y  fittinR 

checked  apron,  continued  lathering  the  dark, 
polished  surface  with  much  the  subtle  gratifica- 
tion that  a  barber  attacks  a  stubbly  chin. 

"You  see,  Auntie,  the  rest  of  our  bedroom  fur- 
niture is  white  "    The  broad  brush  slapped 

back  and  forth  with  almost  professional  exact- 
ness, and  the  Old-fashioned  Aunt  groaned  as 
a  wide,  creamy  streak  divided  the  shining  desk- 
lid  into  neat  halves. 

"But  it's  mahogany."  Her  voice  could  have 
held  no  more  protest  had  she  been  witnessing 
the  desecration  of  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

"It  can  always  be  scraped  off,  you  know — that 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  solid  wood." 

The  creamy  streak  widened,  the  Modern  Young 
Woman,  head  slightly  tilted,  regarded  its  even 
edges  with  satisfaction. 

"What  will  your  mother  say !    Your  eighteenth 

birthday  present  "    It  was  her  last  shot,  an 

appeal  to  sentiment,  which  she  felt  to  be  hope- 
less when  she  voiced  it. 

"I  hope  she  won't  mind,"  a  little  wrinkle  of 
anxiety  appeared  between  the  Modern  Young 
Woman's  finely  penciled  eyebrows,  "but  as  it 
is,  it  simply  won't  go,  it  doesn't  match  anything." 
The  brush,  which  had  wavered  momentarily 
in  mid  air,  descended  with  renewed  determina- 
tion. 

The  Old-fashioned  Aunt,  lips  set,  watched 
the  work  of  destruction,  sombrely  reflecting  that 
times  had  changed  and  things  (or  people)  were 
not  as  in  her  day. 

The  Modern  Young  Woman,  her  zest  for  the 
transforming  process  moderated  by  anticipation 
of  the  suggested  injury  to  the  parental  feelings, 
spl.islied  steadily  on,  pondering  the  while  the 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  one's  duty  toward 
one's  sense-of-the-fitness-of-things  and  one's 
duty  toward  the  feelings-of-one's-family  (and 
friends).  On  the  whole,  she  decided,  that  since 
sacrifice  there  must  be,  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former  than  vice  versa. 
As  a  rule  (when  one  is  married)  one  sees  one's 
family  only  semi-occasionally  but  one  lives  with 
one's  things,  hence  it  is  easier  to  bear  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  former  than  the  disharmony  of 
the  latter,  particularly  if  one  happens  to  be 
blessed  (or  cursed)  with  an  eye  for  color  and 
form,  a  feeling  for  proportion  and  balance,  and  a 
highly  developed  critical  faculty  which  cannot 
abide  the  right-thing-in-the-wrong-place  or  the 
wrong-thing-in-the-right-place,  and  which  craves 
the  distinction  of  suitability  for  even  the  meanest 
of  the  household  gods. 

Beauty  is  a  ruthless  task-mistress  demanding 
her  victims  like  any  Moloch  of  old;  those  who  fol- 
low in  her  shimmering,  bewitching  wake  must 
assiduously  acquire  hardness  of  heart  as  an  armor 
against  the  outcry  of  outraged  donors  whose  gifts 


one  has  bespattered  with  paint,  hidden  in  the 
attic,  or  bestowed  upon  a  delighted  ashman. 

"EVERYBODY  GETS  what  he  wants  in  this 
world,"  we  read  over  the  business  man's  shoulder 
as  the  train  rolled 


FOG,  SICKNESS, 
OR  DEATH 
NOT  PREVENTIN' 


along.  And  a  very 
good  philosophy  it  is, 
we  should  think,  for 
the  tired  business  man,  but  hardly  suited  to  the 
farmer  who  is  dependent  on  the  weather  for  the 
success  of  his  efforts.  In  the  business  world  if  a 
man  is  willing  to  rise  early  and  labor  unto  dark, 
he  should  in  time  make  his  million.  But  when 
your  business  happens  to  be  raising  peaches, 
all  the  honest  toil  in  the  world  cannot  prevent 
a  frost  from  blighting  your  blossoming  trees. 

No,  your  true  farmer  is  a  cheerful  fatalist. 
Long  exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  besides 
tanning  his  skin  and  lining  his  neck  with  small, 
fine  wrinkles,  has  given  him  a  modest  view  of 
his  own  powers  and  a  hearty  respect  for  na- 
ture's. 

On  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine  the 
natives  have  even  coined  a  phrase  which  expresses 
this  rural  philosophy.  We  had  bought  an  old 
farmhouse  on  the  island,  set  well  back  in  a  field 
of  buttercups  and  daisies — in  fact  it  was  the  field 
which  really  won  our  hearts  to  the  purchase. 
On  the  second  morning  of  our  occupation  we  were 
wakened  by  the  rhythmic  swish — swish  of  a 
scythe  beneath  our  windows,  and  looked  out 
to  see  a  solitary  mower  making  havoc  of  our  be- 
loved field.  All  morning  the  slaughter  continued, 
and  at  noon,  armed  with  a  pitcher  of  cool  water, 
we  went  in  search  of  our  persistent  enemy.  "  Do 
you  think,"  we  inquired  of  him,  looking  regret- 
fully over  our  shorn  glory,  "that  you  will  have 
finished  haying  by  to-morrow?" 

"I  kelly  to,"  our  enemy  answered,  turning  his 
slow,  blue  gaze  upon  the  cloudless  sky. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  incident  that  we 
went  with  Sam,  our  late  enemy,  to  inspect  the 
boats  resting  peacefully  in  their  winter  berths 
in  the  boat  house.  Standing  with  an  arm  thrown 
affectionately  around  the  rowboat  that  our  fancy 
favored,  "Sam,"  we  said  with  intention,  "can  you 
launch  her  to-morrow?" 

Gazing  out  this  time  over  the  quiet  sea,  "I 
kelly,"  Sam  replied. 

June  passed  and  July  was  well  on  its  way  be- 
fore we  learned  that  when  Sam  and  the  other 
natives  said  "I  kelly"  they  meant  "I  calculate." 
But  what  the  fearful  uncertainties  that  entered 
into  their  calculations  were  they  never  mentioned 
and  we  might  never  have  known  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Grover. 

For  it  was  Mr.  Grover  who  sold  green  vege- 
tables over  the  side  of  his  lap-streak  dory,  who 
really  gave  voice  to  the  suppressed  provisos 
of  the  community.  Standing  on  the  lowest  step 
of  the  pier,  our  apron  full  of  late  peas  and  corn 
from  Mr.  Grover's  garden,  we  watched  him  bend 
over  his  wheezy  engine  preparatory  to  departure. 
"You  will  be  around  next  week,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Grover?"  we  ventured. 

Pausing,  oil  can  in  hand,  he  uttered  the  words 
that  we  had  longed  to  hear.  "I  kelly  to  be — 
fog,  sickness,  or  death  not  prtventin',"  said 
Mr.  C ) rover. 
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SCUCPTU^es  of  C^l<RL  STHA^  tAKEJ^ET 

Carl  Ethan  Akeley  stands  preeminent  among  American  sculptors  of  wild  animals  Under 
He  is  an  authority  on  the  life  and  habits  of  African  game. 


Carl  Ethan  Akeley,  sculptor,  naturalist,  and  taxidermist 
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zAutbor  of  "Camera  ^Adventures  in  the  ^African  Wild"  "The  Romance  of  the  Newfoundland  Caribou,"  "Romans  of  the  "Beaver,"  "^Adventures  in  Beaver  Stream  C">"p,"  etc.,  etc. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 
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IF  OUR  interest  in  an  animal 
may  be  judged  by  the  work 
it  performs,  the beavermust, 
without  doubt,  take  first 
place,  for  certainly  the  magni- 
tude of  their  operations  and  the 
extraordinary,  intelligence  dis- 
played by  these  small  creatures 
correspond  so  closely  with  our 
own  efforts  that  we  are  bound 
to  concede  to  them  a  power  of 
thinking  unequaled  by  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Not  only 
does  their  work  exhibit  the  most 
marvelous  cleverness  and  fore- 
thought, but  its  effect  is  more 
far-reachingthanonecan  readily 
believe.  It  may  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  no  four-legged  wild  animal 
has  ever  played  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of 
a  country  than  has  the  beaver 
in  North  America. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  the  animal  himself. 
He  is  by  no  means  an  impor- 
tant creature  in  appearance, 
much  like  an  immense  rat, 
heavy  bodied  and  short  legged, 
and  with  a  curious  large,  thick, 
flat  tail  whose  skin  gives  it  the 
being  covered  with  scales.  I  he 
mature  animal  ranges  from  about  thirty  to 
forty  inches  or  even  slightly  more,  and  the 
weight  about  the  same  number  of  pounds. 
Occasionally  they  are  much  larger  and  weigh  as 
much  as  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  but  such  in- 
stances are  rare.  They  have  a  heavy  coat  of  fur, 
which  varies  from  dark  brown  to  almost  cinnamon 
color.  The  hind  feet  are  very  large  and  are 
webbed  and  well  suited  to  the  animal's  aquatic 
habits.  I  he  front  feet  are  small  but  powerful 
and  sensitive,  and  are  more  like  hands  than  feet. 
The  teeth,  however,  are  the  most  important 
possessions  of  the  beaver.  He  can  exist  with 
more  or  less  success  without  hands  and  with 
even  a  single  hind  foot  (the  deadly  steel  trap 
very  frequently  causes  the  loss  of  those  members 
and  leaves  the  wretched  animal  maimed  for  life), 
but  the  teeth  are  necessary  if  he  would  live. 
The  four  front  teeth  are  long,  curved,  chisel-like 
implements,  the  facing  of  which  is  an  extremely 
hard  orange-colored  enamel  backed  with  a  sup- 
porting surface  of  dentine,  a  softer  material  which 
wears  away  and  leaves  the  hard  edge  keen  enough 
to  cut  cleanly  through  the  toughest 
of  wood.  The  young,  which  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  five  or  six, 
rarely  more,  are  born  with  their  eyes 
open  and  with  well-developed  teeth. 

'I  heir  method  of  living  varies 
somewhat,  according  to  conditions. 
Where  everything  is  favorable,  they 
live  in  colonies  which  consist  of  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty  individuals, 
many  different  families  occupying  a 
number  of  houses  and  working  to- 
gether in  harmony  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  Where 
they  have  been  persecuted  by  the 
trapper,  their  colonies  dwindle  down 
to  a  pitiful  single  house,  and  that 
often  survives  but  a  short  time  the 
deadlyactivityof  their  humanenemy. 


*"TPHE  house,  or  lodge  as  it  is  com- 
monly  called,  is  a  conical  and 
slightly  elliptical  structure  composed 
of  sticks  and  mud,  roots  and  grass, 
and  varies  in  size,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  occupants,  from  about 
seven  to  thirty-seven  feet  in  diame- 


orking  on  his  lodge.    This  flashlight  was  ma<k'  by  the  animal  himself 


ter  at  the  base  and  from  four  to  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  inside  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  a  single  chamber,  which  may  be  from 
three  and  a  half  feet  up  to  fifteen  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  usually  about  two  feet  in  height. 
The  main  floor  is  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  above  the  water  level  and  is  composed 
of  mud  and  sticks.  On  one  side  is  the  sleeping 
apartment,  which  is  often  raised  several  inches 
above  the  main  floor  and  is  covered,  at  least 
during  the  winter,  with  a  thick  bid  of  shredded 
wood  or  dried  grass.  The  walls  are  >f  interlaced 
sticks  and  logs,  nearly  always  peeled,  the  inside 
ends  being  bitten  off  so  as  to  form  a  fairly  smooth 
surface.  I  he  open  wood-work  is  filled  in  with 
immense  quantities  of  mud  and  sod  except  at  the 
highest  point,  where  the  sticks  are  left  more  or 
less  clc;ir  to  ;i  I  low  of  ventilation — a  good  example 
of  the  animal's  forethought.  The  only  entrances 
to  the  house  are  under  water.  Two  to  four,  and 
occasionally  five,  tunnels  are  made  opening  into 
the  lower  or  main  floor.  The  object  of  making 
more  than  one  is  to  allow  of  escape  from  any 
possible  enemy,  and  the  entrances  being  under 
water  prevents  the  beaver's  most  dreaded  foes, 


A  beaver  lodge  or  house.   Its  entrances  are  under  water  so  that  predatory  animals  cannot  attack 
the  beaver  in  his  home.   The  water  level  is  maintained  by  means  of  dams 
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such  as  wolves,  foxes,  and  wol- 
verines, from  entering. 

Now  we  come  to  the  reason 
for  the  much  discussed  dams. 
It  is  essential  that  the  water 
level  be  maintained  inorderthat 
the  entrance  to  the  house  may 
be  concealed,  and  the  beaver, 
after  much  experience,  discov-- 
ered  that  a  properly  built  dam 
would  answer  the  purpose;  so 
they  construct  dams  on  streams 
and  at  the  outlet  of  lakes  in  or- 
der that  the  water  shall  remain 
at  a  more  or  less  uniform  level. 
At  first  glance,  one  is  inclined  to 
say  that  thesedams  are  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  works 
performed  by  the  beaver.  They 
are  wonderful  beyond  all  belief, 
but  there  are  still  more  remark- 
able things  done  by  these  little 
engineers,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
The  size  of  a  dam  may  be  but  a 
foot  or  two  in  length  and  a  few 
inches  in  height,  or  it  may  be  a 
thousand  feet  long  and  upward 
of  ten  feet  high,  a  stupendous 
achievement,  the  creation  of 
generations  of  intelligent,  will- 
ing workers.  Hundreds  of  tons 
of  material  have  been  used,  and  used  with  such 
unerring  skill  that  one  is  lost  in  silent  admiration. 

Primitive  man  seldom  accomplished  greater 
things  than  those  which  are  done  by  these  tiny 
creatures,  and  all  without  tools,  save  their  hands 
and  teeth.  Those  who  have  spent  much  time 
among  beavers  and  who  have  enjoyed  countless 
opportunities  of  watching  thelittle  fellows  at  work 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  sign  of  leader- 
ship in  connection  with  the  building  of  dams  or 
houses.  But  who  is  it  that  decides  where  the 
new  colony  is  to  settle?  Who  is  it  plans  the  dam 
and  determines  where  it  should  be  placed  in  order 
that  the  best  results  shall  be  obtained?  Are 
there  no  dissenting  voices  in  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  families?  Apparently  not.  There  is 
a  uniformity  of  opinion,  and  no  sooner  is  a  stream 
or  pond  examined  and  decided  upon  as  the  site 
for  the  new  colony  than  all  hands  commence 
work  with  activity,  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
time  at  their  disposal.  The  later  in  the  summer, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
rigors  of  winter,  the  greater  is  the  activity  dis- 
played. A  colony  which  has  been  driven  out 
from  its  home  late  in  the  year  works  with  a  de- 
termination and  rapidity  which  is 
difficult  to  believe.  Often  they  show 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  established 
custom  of  working  only  under  the 
protecting  cover  of  darkness,  and 
as  a  result  many  an  enthusiastic 
worker  pays  for  his  industry  with  his 
life.  Hut  the  work  goes  on.  In  spite 
of  almost  any  opposition,  the  dam 
will  be  built,  the  house  made,  and 
the  supply  of  food  harvested  to 
carry  them  over  the  long,  dreary 
months  of  ice  and  snow. 


T  HAVE  spoken  of  the  dams  and  of 
their  extraordinary  size,  but  you 
ask  how  are  they  made,  of  what 
material,  and  what  is  their  design? 
They  are  made  of  the  best  material 
offered  by  the  country  and  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  least  possible  work.  In 
general  a  framework  of  sticks  and 
brush  is  the  beginning.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  water-tight,  but  a  plas- 
tering of  mud,  roots,  sod,  and  grass  is 
laid  against  the  front  or  up-stream 
side,  which  effectually  holds  back  the 
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water.  On  the  lower  side  no  mud  is  used  as  a 
rule,  nothing  but  the  sticks  laid  lengthwise  with 
the  stream — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  face 
of  the  dam.  The  first  or  foundation  sticks  are 
laid  flat,  but  gradually  the  ends  facing  the  current 
are  raised  so  that  they  rest  at  an  angle  of  ap- 
proximately 45  degrees.  As  the  work  continues, 
larger  material  is  used,  and  poles  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter 
are  frequently  employed  to  give  solidity  to  the 
structure.  Stones  also  are  used,  to  add  weight 
— not  only  pebbles  but  real  stones  weighing 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  pounds,  are  labori- 
ously rolled  on  to  the  dam  to  give  it  strength. 
I  have  even  been  told  of  boulders  weighing  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  being  used,  evidently 
brought  into  position  by  the  united  efforts  of  many 
beavers.  Occasionally  a  dam  is  found  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  material  used  is  stone. 
One  such  structure  I  found  in  Ontario,  and  it  con- 
tained tons  of  stones,  mostly  small  ones  scarcely 
larger  than  a  man's  fist.  Why  this  material 
should  have  been  selected  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  there  appeared  to  be  an  ample 
supply  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  common  idea  that  all  dams  curve  up 
stream  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  no  rule  about  it.  Some  will  curve 
up  and  some  down  stream,  while  others  will  be 
like  a  drawn-out  letter  S  and  curve  both  ways; 
others,  again,  will  be  fairly  straight.  As  a  rule, 
below  the  main  dam  there  will  be  several  sub- 
sidiaries which  are  evidently  intended  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  holding  water  against  the 
lower  base  of  the  main  structure,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  accident  happening  to  it  they  will  hold 
sufficient  water  to  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
beaver,  while  they  are  rebuilding  or  repairing 
the  large  dam.  And  here  we  have  a  splendid 
example  of  the  little  creatures'  intelligence  and 
forethought.  They  are  actually  providing 
against  a  contingency  which  may  possibly  occur 
but  which  has  no  visible  existence  or  even 
suggestion.  It  is  purely  a  precautionary  measure 
which  may  not  be  needed  once  in  a  thousand 
instances.  Is  it  instinct  to  provide  against  such 
odds?  Scarcely,  I  should  say.  Instinct  might 
possibly  prompt  the  building  of  the  original  dam 
in  order  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
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but  would  it  go  so  far  as  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  somewhat  remote  possibility  of  that  dam 
breaking  under  the  pressure  of  the  water?  If 
so,  then  reason  and  instinct  might  well  be  spelled 
the  same  way. 

DERHAPS  you  are  wondering  how  the  sticks 
and  logs  are  obtained  for  the  dam.  In 
most  cases  they  are  cut  by  the  beaver;  a  certain 
amount  of  driftwood  is  usually  employed,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  is  cut  by  the 
animals.  For  the  new  dam,  especially  if  it  be 
built  in  a  hurry,  fresh-cut  wood  is  largely  used, 
the  bark  being  left  on;  but  the  larger  and  older 
dams  are  made  chiefly  with  wood  which  has  pre- 
viously served  the  purpose  of  a  food  supply. 
For  the  food  of  beavers  is  almost  entirely  bark 


A  general  plan  of  beaver  work,  showing  how  the  animals 
have  changed  the  landscape 
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of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  poplar,  birch, 
maple,  wild  cherry,  alder,  and  willow  being  in  the 
greatest  demand. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  read  or  heard  anything 
of  the  beaver  knows  that  the  felling  of  trees  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  their  accomplish- 
ments, but  few  realize  the  extent  of  this  work  or 
the  size  of  the  trees  that  are  felled.  Where 
conditions  favor  it,  small  trees  are  chosen  in  pref- 
erence to  large  ones,  those  measuring  perhaps 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  near  the  base  being 
the  most  popular;  but  where  small  trees  are 
scarce  they  will  readily  cut  through  a  tree  which 
measures  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  even  thirty  inches 
in  diameter,  and  forty-inch  stumps  have  been 
found  to  prove  that  size  is  not  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  these  little  wood-cutters.  Hut  what 
a  stupendous  task  it  must  be  literally  to  eat  their 
way  through  such  a  mass  of  wood,  patiently 
cutting  out  the  great  chips,  three  to  five  inches 
in  length  and  more  than  an  inch  in  width!  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  large  tree  it  is  not  cut  in 
one  night,  but  may  be  done  a  little  at  a  time  each 
night  for  a  week  or  more.  And,  indeed,  con- 
secutive work  is  not  by  any  means  the  rule. 
Dozens  of  trees  may  be  started  and  worked  on 
intermittently  until  most  are  cut  down,  but  many 
are  abandoned  for  some  reason  which  cannot 
be  explained. 

The  idea  that  beaver  always  drop  a  tree  toward 
the  water  is  without  foundation.  Of  course  trees 
generally  lean  somewhat  toward  the  greatest 
light— that  means  in  the  direction  of  the  pond  or 
river — and  as,  when  they  are  cut,  they  fall  toward 
the  water,  that  evidently  has  given  rise  to  the 
belief  in  the  beaver's  power.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  even  try 
to  control  the  direction  in  which  a  tree  shall  fall, 
and  I  have  examined  many  hundreds  of  beaver- 
cut  trees.  The  object  in  cutting  down  trees  is 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  food.  All  branches  are 
cut  off  into  convenient  sizes  for  transportation, 
and  the  trunk,  if  not  too  large,  is  also  divided 
into  suitable  lengths  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
to  the  winter  store.  And  here  we  have  proof 
of  how  far-seeing  an  animal  the  beaver  is.  He 
realizes,  perhaps  from  sad  experience,  that  the 
winter  is  a  season  of  hardship,  that  frequently 
he  will  be  imprisoned  in  his  comfortable  house 


What  was  originally  a  forest  was  converted  into  a  lake,  and  when  this  disappeared  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  dam,  a  rich 

meadow  developed  which  could  be  turned  to  man's  use 


A  grove  of  poplars  cut  down  by  beaver 


for  weeks  or  even  months  without  the  possibility 
of  being  able  to  get  out  into  the  woods  for  food. 
During  such  periods  he  has  access  only  to  the 
lake  or  river,  which  is  roofed  with  its  insurmount- 
able barrier  of  ice.  In  the  water,  therefore,  must 
he  store  whatever  food  is  needed  during  this  term 
of  imprisonment,  and  so  he  cuts  down  trees  and 
takes  them  as  near  the  lodge  as  he  can,  sinking 
the  branches  and  logs  into  a  great  tangled  mass 
which  is  locked  into  position  by  the  first  ice. 
Then,  when  he  is  hungry,  he  comes  out  of  the 
house  by  way  of  the  tunnels,  cuts  off  what  twig 
or  branch  he  fancies,  and  takes  it  into  the  house 
to  be  eaten  at  leisure.  \\  hen  all  the  bark  has 
been  removed,  the  peeled  stick  is  taken  out,  for 
there  is  no  place  for  refuse  in  the  house,  and  left 
in  the  water,  to  be  used  the  following  summer  in 
house  or  dam  construction. 

TT  IS  in  the  carrying  of  this  supply  of  winter 
*■  food  that,  to  my  mind,  the  beaver  exhibits 
his  highest  degree  of  intelligence.  First  of  all 
let  me  point  out  that  while  on  land  the  beaver 
is  always  in  danger.  His  enemies  are  many  and 
cunning,  and  he  is  of  such  a  gentle  disposition 
that,  notwithstanding  his  strength  and  the 
power  of  his  teeth,  he  seldom  makes  any  fight. 
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He  is  slow  of  foot,  so  cannot  run  away  from  even 
the  clumsiest  of  his  enemies.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  his  stay  on  land  shall 
not  be  prolonged  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Then,  again,  heavy  logs  and  unwieldv 
branches  are  difficult  to  carry,  drag,  or  push  over 
the  rough  ground  in  the  log-strewn  woods.  So 
it  is  obvious  that  water  offers  the  readiest  means 
of  transportation,  for  even  the  heaviest  of  their 
logs  can  be  taken  through  water  with  but  little 
effort.  In  a  new  colony  all  this  is  easy  enough; 
the  water  transportation  is  arranged,  fcr  the 
situation  is  chosen  on  account  of  accessible  focd 
supply,  and  trees  are  cut  which  are  dropped  in 
or  near  the  water;  but  gradually,  as  year  after 
year  goes  by  and  each  autumn  sees  a  heavy  toll 
levied  on  trees,  the  supply  near  the  pond  be- 
comes depleted.  Farther  and  farther  must  the 
little  animals  go  in  search  of  the  necessary  food; 
farther  and  farther  do  their  well-defined  roads 
go  up  the  hillsides  to  where  the  trees  are  growing. 
If  conditions  are  suitable,  they  raise  and  widen 
the  dam  to  flood  a  greater  area,  and  so  lead  the 
water  to  the  trees. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  height  that  they  dare 
build  the  dam,  and  so  they  resort  to  digging 
canals  from  the  pond  to  the  aspen  or  birch  groves, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  marvelous  of 
all  their  undertakings.  Not  only  does  it  require 
thought  and  infinite  labor,  but  a  real  skill  in  order 
to  do  the  work  properly.  Can  you  imagine  the 
little  engineers  cutting  a  canal  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet  long,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  about  two 
feet  deep?  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  and  yet  it 
is  done. 

And  not  only  do  they  cut  these  great  ditches, 
but  where  conditions  demand  they  make  locks 
or  dams  at  intervals  to  maintain  the  water  at  the 
different  levels.  Sometimes  they  find  an  in- 
sufficiency of  water  to  fill  their  canals.  What 
then  must  they  do?  They  search  for  a  living 
spring  and,  by  digging  a  narrow  ditch,  convev 
the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  canal.  Is  that 
instinct,  or  is  it  good,  plain  reasoning? 

I  hey  seem  to  take  every  condition  into  con- 
sideration. Labor-saving  is  the  keynote  cf 
nearly  all  their  work.  The  greatest  amount  of 
food  must  be  obtained  as  easily  as  possible,  and 
so  they  plan  and  scheme  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles, to  shorten  the  distance  of  carrying,  and 
even  though  transporting  branches  by  water  is  to 
them  an  easy  task,  they  will  cut  channels  across 
headlands  so  as  to  reduce  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  the  wood  supply  to  the  winter's  store. 

I  his,  in  brief,  is  what  these  small, furrycreatures 
do.  But  the  point  which  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
reader's  attention  is  the  efftct  of  all  of  this  work. 
Building  innumerable  dams  and  cutting  down 
groves  of  deciduous  trees  does  not,  at  first,  sound 
as  though  it  were  in  any  way  beneficial  to  man. 
At  first  glance  it  might  indeed  appear  quite  the 
reverse,  and  substantiate  the  claims  of  those  who 
for  slight  pecuniary  gain,  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  the  skins,  do  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  the 
beaver,  and  would,  if  they  had  freedom  of  action, 
actually  exterminate  them,  under  the  plea  that 
the  beaver  does  so  much  harm.  In  their  hearts 
they  know  well  that  such  a  plea  is  but  a  miserable 
excuse.  For  these  men  of  the  woods  are  not 
blind;  they  realize,  to  a  slight  extent  at  least,  what 
good  results  from  the  animal's  work.  But 
beavers  are  more  easily  trapped  than  most  of 
the  wild  fur-bearers,  and  their  skins  bring  in  a 
few  dollars,  and  for  that  small  gain  whole  colonies 
are  wiped  out  of  existence,  leaving  only  the  wrecks 
o*~  their  houses  to  show  where  they  lived  so  happily 
and  worked  so  industriously  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves and  the  country — good  which  is  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  very  few,  who  are  almost  en- 
tirely powerless  to  prevent  the  continued  slaughter 
of  the  innocents — for  that  is  what  it  is. 

But  what  good  can  they  do,  you  ask.  To 
begin  with,  let  us  take  the  most  important  of  all 
of  our  natural  possessions — water.  The  con- 
servation of  this  precious  fluid  means  our  actual 
existence  in  the  world  we  live  in.  Millions  are 
being,  and  will  continue  to  be,  spent  to  this  end. 
With  the  increasing  population  of  the  northern 
country,  the  demand  for  water  must  continue  to 
increase,  while  against  it  the  depletion  of  forest 
land  bv  fires  and  lumbering,  by  opening  up  land 
for  agriculture,  and  by  other  means,  we  are 
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On  the  left  is  the  beavers'  lodge,  and  near  it,  easily  accessible  from  beneath  via  their  underground  tunnels,  the  winter's  supply  of  food 

wood  is  stored  in  the  water 


decreasing  the  water-supply  when  we  should  be 
increasing  it.  And  who  can  help  us  to  prevent 
this — help  us  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
without  pay  or  recompense?  The  beaver.  And 
all  they  ask  in  return  is  protection — protection 
against  the  ghastly  steel  trap,  the  most  cruel 
implement  of  torture  ever  devised  by  man.  By 
building  their  countless  dams  on  every  available 
waterway,  stream  or  lake,  they  hold  the  water  at 
intervals,  so  that  when  great  rains  fall  the  water  is 
not  sent  down  in  a  mad,  rushing  flood,  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  and  to  be  gone  almost  before 
it  has  fed  the  ground.  The  dams  take  care  of  it 
and  deal  it  out  slowly  and  steadily,  preventing 
equally  droughts  and  floods.  Is  not  this  enough 
in  itself  to  make  us  wake  up  to  the  value  of  these 
animals,  to  grant  them  the  protection  that  they 
are  so  sadly  in  need  of? 

'  I  *HE  good  resulting  from  the  beaver's  work 
is  more  far-reaching  than  is  usually  realized. 
Apart  from  the  conserving  of  water  for  man's 
use,  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  angler,  as  it  assists 
fish  by  giving  them  cool,  deep  retreats  during 
hot  weather,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  interferes 
to  any  great  extent  with  the  fish  being  able  to 
reach  their  spawning  beds.  Also,  it  saves  the  canoe 
traveler  miles  of  weary  portaging. 

But  all  of  this  deals  with  the  present  work  of 
the  beaver.  Let  us  look  at  the  past  and  see  how- 
it  has  affected  the  present-day  conditions.  How 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land  and  luxuriant  meadows  owe  their 
existence  to  the  past  work  of  the  beavers?  How 
many  men,  not  only  early  settlers  but  resident 
farmers  of  long  standing,  owe  their  earliest  and 
finest  crops  of  hay  to  the  little  animals  that  they 
have  so  often  helped  to  destroy? 

How  do  they  make  those  rich  meadows?  A 
narrow  stream,  let  us  say,  has  gradually  cut  a  way 
through  some  broad,  wooded  valley.  Along 
comes  the  beaver,  and  builds  a  dam  in  this  stream. 
At  first  it  is  small,  perhaps  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
above  it  the  narrow  stream  broadens  out  and 
forms  a  small  pond.  In  and  near  this  pond  the 
deciduous  trees  are  cut  down  for  food,  while  the 
conifers  are  killed  by  the  water.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  each  year  the  unmolested  colony  increases 
in  numbers  and  the  dam  is  enlarged  little  by 
little  till  what  was  a  wooded  valley  becomes  a 
large  lake,  which  in  due  course  becomes  timber- 
less.  After  many  generations  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  beaver,  the  food  supply  becomes  ex- 
hausted and  the  colony  emigrates  to  another 
promising  valley,  there  to  establish  a  new  home 
and  repeat  the  work  of  building  dams  and  ponds. 
The  old  dams,  no  longer  kept  in  repair  (and  dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  beaver  seldom  allow  a  day 
to  go  by  without  inspecting  the  main  dam), 
gradually  open  up  and  let  the  water  flow.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  all  semblance  of  the 
structure  is  gone.  It  subsides  and  becomes  over- 
grown with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  later  trees 
spring  up  and  conceal  the  last  of  it. 

The  lake  in  the  meantime  has  been  drained 
and  in  its  place  there  is  at  first  a  swampy  flat 
covered  with  the  vegetable  debris  that  for  years 
has  been  accumulating,  decayed  wood,  leaves, 
mosses,  and  grasses  all  uniting  to  make  the  richest 
mold.  As  the  water  escapes,  this  flat  land  dries 
and  is  opened  up  by  the  severe  frost,  and  soon 
long,  rich,  waving  grass  covers  what  was  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  a  sparkling  lake. 
Then  along  comes  the  human  settler  in  search 
of  a  new  home,  and  as  the  beaver  had  looked 
over  the  land  and  found  it  suited  to  his  purpose, 
so  does  the  man  now  look  it  over  and  rejoice  in 
the  discovery  of  such  a  fine  "natural"  meadow, 
little  thinking,  as  he  congratulates  himself  on 
his  luck  in  having  such  fine  open  meadow-land 
ready  to  furnish  food  for  his  cattle,  that  he  owes 
it  all  to  the  little  four-footed  engineers  who  for 
many,  many  generations  devoted  their  energies 
to  preparing  this  beautiful  "natural"  meadow. 

How  well  can  I  hear  the  opposition  that  such 
doctrines  will  provoke!  Their  arguments  ring  in 
my  ears  as  I  write  this — "The  awful  waste  of  tim- 
ber caused  by  beavers!"  From  the  lumberman's 
point  of  view,  the  cutting  by  the  beaver  amounts 
to  nothing.  The  hard  woods,  birches,  and  maples 
which  are  found  near  the  water  are  of  small  value 
and  are  seldom  cut  by  man.    On  the  hard-wood 


ridges  where  the  better  timber  grows  the  beaver 
seldom  or  never  ventures.  Then  there  are  the 
aspens  and  poplars,  and  they  are  of  no  great  com- 
mercial value.  Practically  the  only  conifers  that 
are  destroyed  are  those  which  are  killed  by  flooding 
the  land. 

BUT  allow,  if  you  will,  that  the  beaver  does 
destroy  some  few  dollars'  worth  of  timber. 
Is  not  the  good  he  does  in  return  worth  infinitely 
more?  The  laborer  is  worth  his  hire,  and  the 
man  must  indeed  be  contemptibly  mean  who 
begrudges  what  the  little  animals  ask  in  re- 
turn for  all  they  do.  The  next  argument  will 
be  from  the  railroads:  how  the  beavers  dam  up 
culverts  and  raise  water  against  embankments. 
It  is  quite  true.  But  the  damage  that  results 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  There  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  a  certain  amount  of  harm  done,  but 
it  is  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  vast 
amount  of  good  which  results  from  the  beaver 
building  dams  and  preventing  devastating 
floods.  When  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
considered,  the  balance  will,  if  the  judges  are 
impartial,  be  entirely  in  favor  of  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  terribly  persecuted  of  our  wild 
animals — the  beaver. 


Beaver  tooth  marks  on  the  stump  of  a  birch  tree 


Where  a  stream  has  been  dammed,  the  lake  disappears  with  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  and  the  stream  continues  its  original  course 


The  Home  of 
the  <^htessieurs 
J.  Q.  and  F.  X. 

J^eyendecker 


JtlpUIS  %.  JtCETC^LFC 
^Architect 


The  great  studio  where 
Mr.  F.  X.  Leyenderker 
does  his  work  'his  brother 
has  a  New  York  studio  . 
occupies  an  entire  wing  of 
the  house.  None  of  the 
conventional  studio  trap- 
pings, except  an  easel,  is 
in  evidence,  being  kept  out 
of  sight  in  a  cabinet 


The  balustrade  which 
skirts  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  garden  is 
modestly  suggestive  of 
Versailles 


The  stair  hall,  showing  a 
glimpse  below  of  the  arch- 
way of  the  hall  door.  The 
design  of  the  it  on  balus- 
trade is  interesting  and 
unusual 


End  of  the  studio 
opposite  the  fireplace 
(shown  at  top  of  page). 
The  embroidered  cope 
on  the  wall,  as  well  as 
the  fine  mantel  and 
cabinets  of  Boule  and 
marquetry  were  brought 
from  overseas 
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on  the  ^htount 
Tom  T^oad, 
V^ew  ^ochelle^ 


'■'Photographs  from 

ofMY  C  ^ARRINQTO^ 


The  house  is  French  Re- 
naissance in  style.  Thisshows 
the  half-timbered  portion 
from  the  garden 


In  the  dining  room,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the 
house,  harmony  of  color 
and  idea  prevails.  This 
room  opens  on  to  the  ter- 
race (shown  at  right  below) 
overlooking  the  garden, 
which  serves  on  occasion 
for  an  outdoor  dining  room 


The  wood-paneled  living 
room,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  studio  fireplace  be- 
yond. The  friendly  and 
beautiful  collies  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  place 
that  it  is  evident  that  in 
this  home  man's  best 
friend  is  appreciated  at  his 
true  worth 


Detail  of  terrace.  The 
weathered  condition  of  the 
furniture  at  the  far  end 
indicates  how  often  des- 
sert and  coffee  are  taken 
out  ol  doors 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  I  had 
twenty  half-grown  Buff 
Orpington  pullets  quart- 
ered in  a  colony  house  in 
my  old  orchard,  and  I  some- 
times sat  near  the  house  at  dusk 
and  watched  their  preparations 
for  the  night.  As  daylight 
faded  thev  would  come  in  from 
their  wanderings,  for  night  must 
not  overtake  them  abroad:  but 
it  was  always  possible  that  an 
enemy  might  lurk  within  the 
house  and  they  wanted  it  ex- 
plored before N  entering.  They 
would  stray  a-bout.  pretending 
to  be  occupied  or  killing  time  in 
mock  combats,  but  really  wait- 
ing for  others  to  venture  in.  At 
length  one  would  summon  cour- 
age to  enter  cautiously,  peer 
warily  into  all  the  corners,  and 
climb  to  the  perch.  By  ones  and 
twos  the  others  would  follow. 

\\  hile  waiting  about  the  birds 
would  often  come  near  me  but 
were   careful   to   keep  beyond 
reach  if  I  tried  to  touch  them. 
One  evening  as  I  sat  quietly  on 
the  ground  a  pullet  stepped  on 
my  shoe,  and,  as  I  did  not  move, 
climbed  boldly  to  my  knee  and 
sat  down.    \\  hen  I  carefully  ex- 
tended my  hand  and  stroked  her 
back  shescolded  a  little  and  edged 
coyly  away,  but  at  length  she  grew  quiet  and  I 
petted  her  till  her  eyes  closed  and  she  slept. 
\\  hen  she  awoke  after  a  few  minutes  the  other 
birds  were  gone,  and,  a  little  frightened  at 
finding  herself  alone  with  me,  she  hurried  to 
join  the  flock.    I  sought  to  renew  this  little 
flirtation  and  she  came  to  me  often  thereafter, 
while  I  was  careful  to  do  nothing  that  might  re- 
strain or  frighten  her. 

TN  OCTOBER  the  pullets  went  to  the  laying 
pens,  radiant  with  the  golden  buff  plumage 
which  is  most  beautiful  when  they  are  ready  to 
begin  laying,  and  my  favorite  received  leg-band 
number  thirteen.  She  began  laying  early  and 
did  well  throughout  the  winter.  She  came  often 
to  be  taken  up  and  petted,  though  she  wanted 
to  be  released  quickly,  for  she  was  active  and 
restless.  In  April  she  hatched  a  brood  of  chicks 
and  after  she  had  reared  them  she  was  at  large 
about  the  grounds  till  fall.  The  next  spring  she 
hatched  another  brood. 

THIRTY-NINE,  a  white  Orpington  of  the 
■■■  exact  age  of  Thirteen,  and  who  had  never 
excited  special  interest,  was  mothering  a  large 
brood  of  weaklings  from  an  incubator  hatch.  I 
expected  her  to  lose  some  of  them,  but  was  struck 
by  the  solicitude  with  which  she  cared  for  them. 
She  was  big,  and  big  hens  are  apt  to  step  on  weak 
chicks  and  kill  them,  but  she  would  step  very 
carefully  and  withhold  her  weight  till  sure  that 
no  chick  was  beneath  her  foot.  She  would  not 
touch  food  for  fear  the  chicks  might  need  it,  and 
though  they  were  amply  fed  and  I  gave  the  hen 
whole  corn  which  they  could  not  swallow,  she 
would  call  them  and  refuse  to  eat.  She  was  al- 
most starving  and  at  last  I  took  her  under  my 
arm  and  offered  her  corn  in  my  hand.  She  would 
eat  a  little  and  drop  the  rest  to  the  chicks,  but 
gradually  she  ate  more,  and  I  fed  her  thus  till  the 
chicks  outgrew  their  weakness.  She  never 
struggled,  never  objected  to  my  handling  her 
chicks,  and  was  so  confiding  and  lovable  that  she 
won  a  place  beside  Thirteen  in  mv  affections. 

Th  irteen  and  Thirtv-nme  weaned  their  chicks 
about  the  same  time,  and  I  began  to  notice  that 
the  two  were  usually  together  about  the  yard. 
As  a  rule  hens  seem  to  have  no  special  associates, 
but  these  became  inseparable  and,  except  at  feed- 
ing time,  were  usually  apart  from  the  other  birds. 
The  friendship  was  a  strange  one,  for  the  birds 
differed  widely  in  almost  every  characteristic. 
Thirteen  was  buff  in  color,  Thirty-nine  snow- 
white.  Thirteen  was  very  active,  her  companion 
sedate  and  slow-moving.    Thirteen  made  more 
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noise  than  any  other  hen  I  have  known,  while 
Thirty-nine  almost  never  uttered  a  sound.  Both 
would  follow  me  about,  1  hirteen  calling  loudly 
for  food  or,  if  not  hungry,  uttering  friendly  chatter, 
while  Thirty-nine  preserved  a  golden  silence. 
If  I  called  them,  I  hirteen  would  answer  and  come 
at  top  speed,  with  I  lurry-nine  trailing  behind. 
I  would  wait  for  the  slow  one  and  thev  would 
eat  from  my  hand  in  perfect  amity,  I  hirteen 
pecking  greedily  and  often  hurting  my  hand,  the 
other  gentle,  well  mannered,  and  content  with 
the  smaller  share.  If  I  took  up  Thirteen  she 
would  submit  to  be  petted  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
push  and  squirm  like  a  child  who  wants  to  be 
put  down.  1  hirty-nine  would  sit  peacefully 
under  my  arm  as  long  as  I  would  hold  her. 

In  October  wht.i  the  friends  were  two  years 
and  six  months  old,  I  arranged  for  a  long  absence, 
and  my  flock  was  sold  to  a  neighboring  farmer, 
but  I  hirteen,  1  hirty-nine,  and  an  old  pensioner 
named  Fussy  went  to  a  friend  who  had  an  ordin- 
ary farm  flock  and  who  was  to  care  for  my  three 
till  my  return.  In  the  evening  I  carried  them  to 
her  home  half  a  mile  distant,  and  put  them  in  her 
hen  house,  which  was  in  two  pens  with  an  open 
doorway  between.  In  the  inner  pen  the  flock 
roosted  and  in  the  other  was  a  low  perch  on  which 
I  placed  my  birds.  1  hey  did  not  like  the  change, 
but  I  had  brought  them  and  they  had  no  fear. 

A  FTER  four  months  I  returned  for  a  week 
and  went  promptly  to  my  friend's  home. 
She  said  that  hens  had  short  memories  and  that 
my  birds  would  not  know  me.  We  left  the  house 
and  saw  the  flock  a  hundred  yards  away,  a  snow 
white  hen  and  a  big  buff  one  together  apart  from 
the  others.  I  called  as  at  home,  "Come,  old  ladies," 
and  two  heads  went  up  and  turned  to  listen. 
"Come  on,"  and  they  saw  me.  The  buff  ran 
fast,  with  the  white  trying  to  keep  up,  and  they 
came  straight  to  my  hands.  Thirty-nine  stood 
and  enjoyed  her  petting  in  s'lence,  but  Thirteen 
stalked  about  and  tilled  the  air  with  raucous 
cries  and  chatter.  I  took  one  under  each  arm  and 
turned  to  my  friend.  "  Do  they  know  me?"  She 
nodded  and  I  carried  them  away.  Old  Fussy,  with 
the  indifference  of  age,  remained  with  the  flock. 

I  hirteen  talked  all  the  way  home  and  the 
moment  we  entered  the  yard  insisted  on  get- 


ting down.  It  was  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see  the  two  run  here 
and  there,  the  buff  always  lead- 
ing, as  they  inspected  the  fam- 
iliar places.  For  a  week  thev 
were  happy  and  then  on  account 
of  another  enforced  absence  I 
was  compelled  to  take  them 
back.  They  did  not  like  their 
new  home  and  their  associates 
were  plebeian  hens  of  the  barn- 
yard for  whose  society  my 
thoroughbreds  did  not  care.  Old 
Fussy  roosted  with  the  flock,  but 
the  two  friends  always  perched 
b\-  themselves  in  the  outer  pen 
where  I  had  first  placed  them. 

\  FTER  another  absence  of 
x  two  months  I  returned  to 
remain,  and  the  two  friends  with 
Fussy  came  home.  Thirteen  and 
1  hirty-nine  reared  families  that 
year.  1  he  two  never  quarreled, 
even  when  their  chicks  were 
small,  and  when  both  were  laying 
again  they  made  a  new  nest  in  the 
stable.  1  hirty-nine,  who  occu- 
pied it  only  a  half  hour,  usually 
laid  first,  and  1  hirteen,  who  de- 
voted two  hours  to  the  laying, 
would  await  her  turn.  Occasion- 
ally 1  hirteen  would  go  on  first 
and  I  have  known  her,  when  her 
companion  came  and  wanted  the 
nest,  to  yield  it  indulgently  and  stand  about 
while  1  hirty-nine  was  laying,. 

There  are  those  who  would  deny  that  hens  have 
wit  enough  to  practise  deceit,  but  they  do  not 
know  Thirteen.  One  summer  evening  I  sat  on 
the  front  porch  in  earnest  conversation  with 
.a  visitor.  Daylight  had  faded  and  it  was  after 
the  usual  time  for  the  birds  to  go  to  roost,  when 
suddenly  from  the  direction  of  the  hen  house 
came  the  loud  cackle  of  a  hen  that  has  just  laid. 
It  broke  upon  the  evening  stillness  like  the  peal 
of  a  cornet,  was  prolonged  and  repeated,  rose 
and  fell  and  rose  again  in  exultant  announce- 
ment of  a  new-laid  egg.  To  ignore  such  an  out- 
burst w  as  impossible  and  my  visitor  asked  laugh- 
ingly, "  Do  those  wonderful  hens  lay  at  roosting 
time?"  I  investigated  and  found  that  all  the 
birds  were  on  the  roosts  except  1  hirteen,  who 
stood  just  outside  the  door  and  with  outstretched 
neck  was  making  all  the  noise.  \\  hen  I  ap- 
proached she  ceased  cackling  and  indignantly 
demanded  food.  After  puzzling  for  a  moment 
it  came  to  me  that  for  once  I  had  forgotten  to 
give  the  birds  their  evening  meal,  and  1  hirteen's 
strategy  was  plain.  That  she  might  remind  me 
of  her  supper  she  must  first  get  my  attention  and 
for  that  she  chose  the  call  of  the  egg  which  did 
not  often  fail.  Her  daily  egg  had  been  laid  in 
the  forenoon  and  that  exaggerated  evening  cackle 
was  an  absurd  falsehood,  but  she  was  sorely 
tempted,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  always 
defend  her  morals. 

A  FTER  dark,  hens  on  their  perches  are  usually 
as  silent  as  the  grave,  fearing  to  betray 
their  presence  if  any  one  enters.  It  is  my  habit 
before  retiring  to  close  the  hen  house  for  the 
night,  and,  to  reassure  the  birds,  I  always  speak 
as  I  enter.  I  know  in  advance  that,  while  not 
another  bird  will  utter  a  sound.  Thirteen  will 
answer  with  two  or  three  subdued  cooing  notes 
which  tell  me  "Yes,  we're  here."  I  have  had 
many  hens  but  never  another  that  would  answer 
me  in  the  dark,  for  none  other  has  so  fully  trusted 
me  save  Thirty-nine,  the  silent. 

The  two,  though  vigorous  still,  are  growing 
old.  Thirteen  has  an  ailment,  slight  at  present 
but  incurable,  that  will  slowly  progress  till  it 
kills  her  unless  I  shall  interpose  to  prevent  suffer- 
ing. Thirty-nine  feeds  about  in  a  circle  because 
the  sight  of  one  eye  is  failing.  Is  it  well  to  let 
these  birds  get  hold  on  the  affections?  Those  who 
regard  all  hens  as  mere  machines  for  egg  produc- 
tion cannot  know  the  hurt  that  will  come  when  I 
lose  these  old  friends,  but  neither  can  they  appre- 
ciate the  compensations  that  1  have  enjoyed. 
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IVHEU^  the  WOMEN  WENT  *ALONQ 


GIVEN  their  companions  of 
choice,  not  those  of  chance, 
nor  of  obligation,  nor  of 
necessity;  given  the  woods 
and  the  fields,  the  rivers  and  the 
lakes,  and  the  average  of  the  woman- 
kind with  which  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  gain  acquaintance  be- 
come such  rare  beings  for  hours  and 
hours  at  a  time  as  they  have  been 
found  only  occasionally,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  ordinary  social  life,  when, 
through  some  lapse  of  self  discipline, 
they  have  cast  off  their  social  armor. 
It  is  this,  among  many  other  things, 
which  makes  it  plain  that  people 
were  intended  to  live  more  in  the 
open,  more  in  consonance  with  the 
frankness  of  unspoiled  nature. 

HpHERE  are  many  ways  of  camping 
out.  There  are  "camps"  that 
overlook  no  detail  of  the  modern  idea 
of  comfort,  and  at  the  other  extreme 
there  is  just  plain  roughing  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  take  all  the  comforts  with  you 
into  the  wilds  is  not  only  to  miss  a  new  zest  in 
their  appreciation  when  you  get  back  home,  but  to 
miss  also  a  new  viewpoint  from  whose  vantage  to 
discover  new  pleasures.  What  is  comfort  after 
all:  Ease  of  body?  Repose?  That  must  de- 
pend upon  the  attitude  of  mind.  If  the  mind  be 
sufficiently  occupied  with  new  experiences,  as- 
suming that  the  roughing  it  is  not  so  rough  as  to 
be  insupportable,  the  body  need  not  be  uncom- 
fortable even  with  much  less  of  what  is  commonly 
set  down  as  comfort.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  feel  occasionally,  as  did  the  two  men 
and  their  wives  whose  experiences  I  am  to  set 
forth,  that  they  could  enjoy  being  a  bit  careless 
of.  commonly  scheduled  comforts,  in  order  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  new  and  untested 
varieties;  and,  missing  perhaps  by  a  hair's  breadth 
what  might  be  catalogued  as  comfort,  find  at 
least  some  very  crisp  and  fresh  joys. 
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F  COURSE,  we  suspected  that  our  wives 
were  "game,"  but  we  were  cautious  and 
experimented  first.  We  tried  them  with  three 
nights  out  sleeping  on  the  ground,  cooking  with 
smoke  in  their  eyes,  making  precarious  toilets 
upon  the  river  brink — in  general  taking  what 
came  for  four  days,  in  none  of  which  a  dry  skin 
was  at  any  time  assured. 

The  country  was  too  much  settled  for  the 
promiscuous  cutting  of  bed  trees,  so  there  was 
nothing  between  the  earth  and  tired  backs  but 
scanty  bedding,  except  when  a  farmer  proved 
compassionate  and  donated  some  straw.  The 
"skippers"  not  only  endured  it;  they  enjoyed  it; 
went   quite  wildly  enthusiastic   over  paddling 
canoes;  got  joy  out  of  everything,  even  finding 
a  rather  grim  variety  of 
it  in  the  task  of  washing 
dishes  that  had  black- 
ened over  pine  knots. 
Thus   the  experiment 
having  given  most  sat- 
isfactory   results,  we 
tried  something  a  little 
bigger,  something  more 
wild  and  rough — except 
for  the  beds,  with  which 
the  wilderness  is  more 
prodigal  than  a  country 
that  has  been  groomed 
for  agricultural  uses. 

"P  ROM  a  certain 
Northern  town  on 
a  railroad,  to  a  certain 
Other  town  where  some 
of  the  Great  Lakes 
boats  pick  up  a  few 
passengers,  is  about 
seventy -five  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  about 
three  times  that  dis- 
tance by  way  of  a  river.  In  certain  camp  acti 
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Aside  from  three  dams,  built  to  supply  power 
down  state,  the  river  throughout  its  length  has 
few  of  the  earmarks  of  civilization.  There  is 
but  one  post  office  all  the  way,  and  that  one 
reached  from  civilization  only  by  stage. 

We  provisioned  two  sixteen-foot  canoes  for 
ten  days,  buying  the  supplies  at  the  railroad 
town,  where  we  pushed  off  below  the  bridge  late 
one  afternoon  in  August.  In  twenty  minutes 
civilization  was  a  memory,  and  as  we  bore 
swiftly  down  with  the  current,  there  was  a  rising 
spirit  of  independence,  so  that  by  next  morning 
the  skippers  had  forgotten  their  misgivings; 
packed  the  vestiges  of  distinctly  feminine  attire 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  duffle  bags  and  appeared 
thenceforth  in  knickerbockers. 

It  was  only  twenty-four  hours  since  their  food 
was  brought  to  them  in  courses  by  obsequious 
waiters.  Now  the  fare  came  chiefly  from  tin 
cans  and  its  variety  was  bounded  upon  the  north 
by  one  large  stew  pan,  on  the  south  by  a  frying 
pan,  on  the  east  by  a  smudgy,  snub-nosed 
coffee  pot,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  stew  pan. 
All  that  came  within  this  meal-time  province 
rested  cozily  on  a  wire  grill,  through  which  poured 
smoke  and  flame,  straight  for  the  great  canopy. 
Away  from  the  grand  air  of  dining  rooms,  in  this 
democratic  company,  the  knickerbockers  seemed 
distinctly  appropriate,  and  the  skippers  them- 
selves to  have  acquired  that  grace  and  charm 
which  belong  alone  with  a  frank,  comfortable, 
and  active  comradeship.  The  dewT-soaked  bushes 
and  weeds  of  early  morning  had  no  terrors,  the 
streaky  fires  had  less  annoyances;  in  fact  the 
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skippers  were  quite  as  competent  for 
camp  experience  as  any  man;  they 
could  step  easily  in  and  out  of  the 
canoes;  clamber  up  steep  river  banks, 
and  traverse  the  difficult  thickets. 
1  he  very  essence  of  camping  is  free- 
dom and  independence  and  the  sense 
of  sufficiency  in  oneself,  and  such  a 
mental  condition  is  quite  impossible 
without  satisfactory  clothes. 

Y\T E  WERE  going  light.  Yet  we 
*  ™  had  about  all  the  luggage  that 
could  be  stowed  in  two  small  canoes. 
Here  are  the  items  for  each  craft, 
leaving  space  enough  for  two  passen- 
gers to  stretch  their  legs  in: 

A  grub  box  covered  with  canvas 
and  two  coats  of  paint  and  hav  ing  a 
hinged  lid  that  fitted  down  over  the 
box,  with  a  padlock.    It  was  secure 
enough    against   rain    and  against 
creeping  and  prowling  things  to  be 
left  safely  in  the  open,  when  it  had 
been  lifted  off  the  ground  with  a  stick 
under  either  end.    When  traveling,  it  just  fitted 
the  long  way  of  the  box  across  the  canoe  at  its 
beamiest  part. 

One  large  canvas  bag  containing  two  quilts, 
two  heavy  blankets,  two  extra  flannel  shirts,  and 
other  extra  clothing  not  likely  to  be  wanted  un- 
less the  weather  turned  cold  or  for  a  change  in 
the  event  of  getting  wet.  Then  in  another  bag 
there  were  night  clothes,  including  heavy  and 
spacious  bath  robes.  These  bags  were  thirty 
inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
They  closed  reasonably  tight  and  rested  cross- 
wise of  the  canoe. 

One  smaller  bag,  twenty  inches  high  and 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  pockets  all 
around  inside  near  the  top — the  pockets  of 
course,  a  woman's  idea — for  small  toilet  articles 
and  little  things  likely  to  be  wanted  during  the 
day.  The  remaining  space  in  the  bag  was  filled 
with  small  articles  of  clothing  and  personal  be- 
longings, including  camera  films,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  extra  precaution  against  dampness, 
were  enclosed  in  tin  cans. 

An  army  haversack,  kept  conveniently  at  hand 
in  the  canoe,  to  hold  camera,  a  day's  supply  of 
films,  tobacco,  a  small  supply  of  matches  (main 
supply  in  tin  cans  in  grub  boxes),  fishing  tackle, 
and  other  incidentals  needed  en  route. 

Miscellaneous — a  tent  roll,  ground  cloth, 
rubber  blankets,  ax,  cooking  utensils,  and  tin 
dishes,  fishing  rods,  and  camp  stove  or  grill. 

A  half  bushel  basket,  which  we  had  intended  to 
throw  away  when  the  grub  boxes  had  been  packed, 
we  were  at  first  obliged  to  keep  because  the  boxes 
would  not  hold  quite  all  the  provisions,  and  after 
that  the  skippers  insisted  on  retaining  it  to  avoid 
unpacking  the   boxes   for  the  noonday  meal. 

This  being  a  roving 
camp — a  new  location 
every  night  but  one — 
the  raw  material  for  the 
midday  meal  was 
packed  in  the  basket 
along  with  paper  nap- 
kins (oh  womankind!) 
before  we  broke  camp 
in  the  morning.  This 
woman's  idea  saved 
time  at  noon  and  saved 
many  steps  up  and 
down  banks  that  fre- 
quently were  steep. 

'""pHE  days  were  thus 
full  of  travel — usu- 
ally from  ten  until 
about  four  o'clock. 
This  programme  varied 
with  the  weather  and 
from  minor  causes,  as 
there  was  no  schedule 
and  we  had  decided 
only  in  a  general  way 
when  the  trip  should 
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craft, 
seme  ra 


lad  a  Ral  hast  for  disrance. 
v  potsTiinf  is  net  always  dis- 
rSose  _t:2.t.t_stt~;c  r.  r~e 
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>r.  -t- .  r.-  t~f  r-  j.c-er-.it  tT.ey  .-a-,  e  seen  as 

a  dot  upon  the  map. 


■ouid  hke  to  1 


•ore 


an  oveMught  stop,  so  when  the  skipper*  went 
ramping  in  the  wilds  there  were  certain  con- 
siderations not  to  be  left  behind.  They  could 
go  a  Ion?  way  toward  the  primitive,  bat 
dishwashing,  for  instance,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of  without  conventional 
With  men  alone,  dishwashing  is  an  onerous 
business  that  is  to  be  made  the  least  of;  with 
wa  in  the  parry  it  appears  that  it  is  something 
that  is  to  be  accepted  with  all  its  traditional 
usages  as  a  matter  of  course.  Instead  of  a  little 
Aimuimg,mT  fashion,  with  sand  and  water,  there 
must  be  hot  water,  dish  cloths,  soap,  and  even 
rubber  gloves.  But  strangest  of  all  were  the 
£  -c-i  -  it-  r>  -  re-;::'.:  -  ar.i  r  lowing 

entanglements  of  shirts  they  had  sought  emano- 
atkn  in  "bucks,™  only  to  find  irresistible  the 
r>:r  :  -a:  .-.  t;  _s; i  affairs 


cannot  be  undertaken  except  in  aprons.  I  can 
see  them  now.  the  centre  of  a  wild  bit  of  land- 
scape, dodging  the  smoke  of  the  cook  fire,  watch- 
ing the  kettle  come  to  boiling,  with  the  blue 
ginghams  lapping  a  wild  defiance  against  the 
new  freedom  of  bourcatjem. 


T 


gave  quite  as  much  in  spirit  and  rest  as 
did  either  man.  There  was  never  a 
suggestion  of  a  whimper,  nor  did  the 
<:  ~:  v  :e  a-i  ~  : .:  a  ••  a%  mVoi 
it  rained  and  it  rained  several  times 
m  nam  a  canoe  shipped  a  little  water, 
or  when  there  were  ashes  in  the  coffee- 
It  was  a  spirit  which  tumijul  to  make 
comfortable  the  primitive  beds  of  balsam 
houghs,  which,  m  spite  of  great  care 
-  t."  i.-Tw-  "e  fi">  iust  so.  would 
occasionally  develop  hard  ptoiecoons, 
where  the  butt  end  of  a  heavy  fan 
soanetsrmes  worked  through  its  covering 
of  smaBtr  ones.  They  accepted  what 
came  in  good  grace;  did  a  plentiful  share 
of  camp  work — or  play,  which  you 
wil;  sat  cross-iegged  cm  the  ground 
with  a  poncho  for  a  table  cover,  and 
dra-.k  :-:  -  .-:-.::-s:-i  -  i.  a- a  c.-.ffee 
Cram  tin  mpr  with  great  gusto. 

There  are  sonne  derails  of  dvmzatioa 
which  no  mere  change  of  scene  can  elim- 
inate. As  one  must  have  a  toothbrush, 
if  it  be  the  ©nhr  hem  of  equipment  for 


HE  women  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  derails  of  packing  the 
dame  bags.  If  me  had  doubled  the  time  of  our 
stay  I  thmk  this  ought  have  been  reduced  to  the 
niceties  of  a  science.  At  the  labor  the  men 
gave  help;  the  problem  itself  was  feminine-  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  garment  out  of  the 
bottom  of  a  duffle  has  which  has  been  packed 
almost  to  bursting.  The  nicety  of  the  skippers* 
game  in  this  regard  lies  in  the  exactness  with 
which  prediction  may  be  made  each  morning  as 
to  the  order  m  which  things  will  be  wanted  in 
the  evenmg  or  m  the  course  of  the  day.  This 
is  complicated  by  the  necessity  for  forecasting 
the  weather.  Another  complication:  if  any- 
thing got  wet  h  was  souxthing  on  that  side  of  the 
bag.  opposhe  the  handle,  which  by  on  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  So  when  the  hag  was  to  be  packed, 
whatever  might  be  wanted  hrst  should  go  in  last 
and  whatever  should  not  in  any  event  be  per- 
M  get  wet,  should  go  on  the  side  nearest 
the  h-mdlr.  WhAe  some  progress  was  made  each 
day  toward  perfection,  some  new  factor  would  as 
Eke  as  not  enter  in. 

WE  MADE  camp m  a  great  hurry  one  after- 
noon. An  — iu.il  im  sky  suddenly  ceased  to 
be  mi  ill  im  A  nght  patter  of  raindrops  drove 
us  to  a  quick  landmg  in  an  unhkehj  spat.  Tim 
sky  had  the  look  of  a  long  siege  and  we  feh  that 
there  was  no  time  to  delay  decision.    At  the  top 
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that  our  contempt  for  rain  was  never 
complete.  This  gentle  excitement  led  us 
into  what  promised  to  be  a  disagreeable 
experience.  We  were  approaching  the 
just  of  the  big  dams.  It  was  still  miles 
below,  but  the  river  was  high  and  wide 
and  we  had  come  almost  imperceptibly 
into  the  still  water.  The  dam  having 
raised  the  water  about  forty  feet,  the 
river  enveloped  forest  growth  on  either 
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ward  and  braced  with 


Always  make  camp  with 


reach  of  good  water 


of  a  very  regularly  formed  embankment  we  found 
the  answer  to  the  regularity.  It  was  a  railroad, 
minus  the  rails  and  most  of  the  ties,  grown  up  to 
tall  weeds  and  grass — a  mere  remnant  of  old 
logging  days.  It  was  a  most  uninviting  place  for 
a  camp;  its  one  redeeming  feature  under  the  cir 
cumstances  was  the  fact  that  it  was  high  and  dry. 
\\  e  didn't  wait  to  decide  so  long  as  it  has  taken 
to  set  down  these  lines.  Every  minute  the  sky 
grew  darker.  So  we  cut  poles  and  as,  fortunately, 
we  had  brought  well  cut  tent  pegs  from  the  last 
camp,  we  were  soon  under  cover  and  well  tied 
down.  W  hen  the  canoes  had  been  pulled  up,  the 
bedding  placed  under  cover,  the  grub  boxes  set 
within  easy  reach,  we  settled  down  to  consider  a 
most  forlorn  aspect.  There  we  were  in  the  most 
unlikely  spot  we  had  chanced  on  thus  far  in  the 
whole  trip — perched  on  top  of  a  railroad  embank- 
ment with  nothing  to  look  out  upon  but  thunder- 
clouds and  a  rank  growth  of  weeds.  The  other 
man  of  the  party  promptly  went  to  sleep  as  the 
readiest  escape,  while  I  surveyed  the  scene  rather 
blankly  and  then  turned  to  find  the  skippers — 
while  the  thunderbolts  were  crashing  all  around — 
calmly  engaged  with  their  fancy  work  in  a  spirit, 
perhaps  unconscious,  of  philosophical  matter-of- 
factness,  which,  I  maintain,  is  the  proper  camping 
spirit. 

/"VANIPIXG  gives  one  a  more  sane  view  of 
many  things.  The  main  objections  to 
getting  wet  are  embraced,  for  instance,  in  the 
problem  of  getting  dry  and  in  the  possible  damage 
to  clothing.  In  civilization,  I  believe,  there  is 
a  decided  objection  to  getting  wet  in  the  rain 
or  by  tailing  in  the  river,  on  its  own  account, 
without  reference  to  consequences,  when  with 
the  camper  the  consequences  alone  give  caution. 
Even  the  fear  of  consequences  is  tempered  with 
a  keener  sense  that,  after  all,  water  is  not  so 
formidable  an  element;  so  what  with  the  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  and  the  physical  exultation 
of  the  enterprise,  one  may  even  sleep  in  a  puddle 
of  rain  and  feel  none  the  worse. 

\\  e  were  more  reconciled  to  getting  wet,  there- 
fore, after  a  few  days  in  w  hich  to  wear  off  our 
civilized  notions.  We  found  that  the  sky,  when 
living  for  several  consecutive  davs  out  of  doors, 
never  looks  so  dismal  as  it  does  at  home  under 
like  conditions  of  murkiness.  With  a  fair  sky 
it  was  almost  too  warm  for  paddling,  so  clouds 
held  an  advantage.  Also  we  made  the  discovery 
that  so  long  as  it  didn't  actually  rain  more  than 
a  spatter,  there  was  a  gentle  excitement  in  the 
weather's  uncertainty;  by  this  of  course  it  is  plain 


Skipper  at  the  prow 


have  been  a  hummock  in  the  former  landscape. 
I  t  was  forty  or  fifty  feet  long  and  perhaps  twenty- 
feet  wide,  with  partly  submerged  forest  at  the 
back  and  the  deep  channel  in  front.    Even  this 
forlorn  spot  was  a  welcome  sight.   The  grub  boxes 
were  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  pile;  the  bags  of 
clothes  and  bedding  were  placed  on  top  and  a  tent 
spread  over  all.    The  canoes  were  pulled  up  and 
turned  on  their  sides,  facing,  with  bottoms  out- 
paddles.    Over  these  was 
spread   a  water -proof 
ground  cloth.    This  made 
a  tolerable  shelter,  high 
enough  to  sit  up  in.  There 

# wasn't  enough  firewood  at 
hand  to  have  cooked  a 
meal;  nothing  of  which  to 
make  tent  poles  had  there 
been  a  decent  spot  on 
which  to  pitch  a  tent.  We 
thought  some  of  spending 
the  night  there,  but  as  I 
recall  it  nobody  thought 
so  aloud. 

A  WAV  AY  the  storm 
^      passed  and  we  found  a 
splendid  campground  just 
above  the  dam.    At  a  dis- 
tance was  a  deserted  hut, 
which  afforded  one  luxury 
— so  quickly  does  our  sense 
of  values  change.    It  was  a 
small  wood  bench,  which 
the  skippers  commanded 
that  we  should  have,  if  only 
for  a  night  and  morning.    There  had  been  no  dis- 
content in  handling  pots  and  pans  on  the  ground, 
yet  when  that  bench  loomed  in  the  wilderness,  it 
was  something  to  be  snatched  up  and  utilized, 
though  it  had  to  be  toted  half  a  mile. 

It  was  placed  at  their  direction,  beside  a  tree 
near  the  cooking  fire,  and  to  it  the  men  were  sent  to 
wash  up  before  dinner.  I  he  bench  was  a  sort 
of  oasis,  a  crude,  pine-board  thing,  too  low  down 
for  real  convenience,  yet  in  the  light  of  its  appear- 
ance, more  than  a  week  from  a  kitchen  sink,  a  lav- 
atory, or  a  bath  tub,  it  was  a  real  find.  It  is 
thus  that  roughing  it  gives  a  pleasant  perspective 
to  the  common  things  of  life,  without  a  disagree- 
able emphasis  upon  their  temporary  loss. 


A  new  mattress  every  night 

side  and  we  picked  our  course  unguided 
by  current,  among  the  tops  of  dead 
trees  that  rose  out  of  the  water.  The 
situation  grew  more  dismal  as  the  sky- 
grew  more  dark,  and  the  river  widened 
into  a  veritable  lake  of  desolation. 
Those  hundreds  of  acres  of  dead 
trees,  sticking  their  stark  branches 
above  the  w-ater,  made  a  depressing 
sight.  It  seemed  that  a  great  crime  had 
been  committed  and  here  were  strewn 
the  victims  —  drowned  in  a  lake  that 
seemed  to  have  no  shores.  So  far 
as  canoeists  were  concerned,  the  river 
had  no  banks,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  push  far  enough  among  the 
thick  tree  tops  to  reach  solid  ground. 
Then  a  storm  broke. 

We  had  sensed  and  then  seen  it 
coming  but  had  kept  on  going  until 
the  last  minute,  thinking  that  we 
should  reach  the  dam.  That  last 
minute  brought  us  to  a  spot  of  almost 
solid  ground  —  the  top  of  what  must 


A  noonday  stop 


There  are  many  miles  of  excellent  roads  through  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  best  being  along  the  historic  Morris  Canal 


Have  you  zMOTO^ED 


A  trip  through  these  old  growth  pines  in  Vermont,  now  worth  almost 
their  weight  in  gold,  will  make  clear  why  Vermont  is  called  the  Green 
Mountain  State 


Tennessee  has  many  good  roads,  especially  through  the  scenic  Cumber- 
land Gap  section 


Some  of  the  wonderful 

roads  winding  about  the 
cliffs  in  Yellowstone  Park 
that  automobilists  may 
traverse  this  year 


In  South  Dakota,  but  late 
the  land  of  Indian  bridle 
paths  in  place  of  roads,  the 
highways  are  as  good  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country 


Maine  has  begun  to  build  gix)d  roads.  This  is 
one  of  the  highway  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Portland 


©  llayncs 


In  the  suburbs  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  roads  are  almost  wide  enough  for  a  couple  of  Woolworth  Buildings  to  i 


over  THESE  ^O^TfS? 


Ocala,  Fla.  Under  archways  of  Spanish  moss,  which  lend  a  mysterious 
beauty  to  almost  any  sort  of  highway,  Florida's  roads  are  all  that  the 
tourist  could  ask  for 


Not  so  many  years  ago  Lewis 
and  Clark  blazed  their  trail 
through  the  Northwest.  This 
is  the  present-day  aspect  of 
Washington  "trails"  (Seattle 
Boulevard) 


One  of  many  stretches  of  Louisiana  roads  (near  Shreveport) 
motorists  can  make  good  time 


where 


Sunset  Boulevard. 
Much  of  California's  gold 
has  gone  into  her  roads, 
and  it  is  paying  better 
than  bank  interest 
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Few  are  the  farms  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  find  some  acres  of  meadow  or  hay  field  or  worn-out  pasture  which  would  be  all  the  better  for  being 

plowed  up  and  planted  to  root  crops 


"BALANCED  STOCK  "RATIONS  for  JVINTETt^ 


EVERYWHERE  we  are  still  told  in  big 
letters  "Don't  stop  saving  food."  To  every 
land  owner  it  should  be  said  with  e<| nal 
force  "Don't  stop  producing  meat."  What 
the  situation  still  is  in  Europe  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  Belgium  has  lost  82  per 
cent,  of  its  meat  supply,  France  more  than  21 
per  cent.,  Italy  about  18  per  cent.,  and  Germany 
more  than  36  per  cent.  W  hat  conditions  are  in 
Russia  in  this  respect  (or,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
other!)  nobody  knows.  I  he  meat  supply,  even 
if  the  problems  which  are  still  keeping  all  of 
Europe  in  an  upset  state  are  settled,  cannot 
possibly  be  brought  back  to  normal  until  agri- 
culture in  the  various  countries  affected  has  been 
restored  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates  obtainable  the  total 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine'in  the  United 
States  is  considerably  less  than  190,000,000,  and 
Europe,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  lost  more 
than  100,000,000.  So  we  are  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  swamping  the  livestock  market  across 
the  water. 

One  of  the  most  serious  things  standing  in  the 
way  of  our  own  increased  production  of  livestock 
is  the  losses  from  diseases.  Animals  to  the  value 
of  some  #200,000,000 — amounting  to  a  tax  of 
practically  $1  a  head  on  all  the  animals  we  have — 
are  lost  in  this  country  every  year  as  a  result  of  in- 
testinal parasites  alone,  which  in  turn  are  due 
very  largely  to  improper  or  one-sided  feeding.  In 
fact,  with  the  right  kind  of  feeding  they  can  be 
controlled  almost  entirely,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  successful  feeding  of  cattle 
and  swine,  and  even  of  working  stock,  is  to  have 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  roughage  to  use  along 
with  concentrated  foodstuffs.  Vegetables  have 
a  tonic  effect  in  addition  to  their  food  value  which 
makes  them  doubly  necessary. 

TTIERE  is,  too,  the  matter  of  expense.  Until 
the  Pood  Administration  removed  the 
restrictions  on  milling  flour  and  mill  feeds,  bran 
was  #32  a  ton.  The  day  after  those  restrictions 
were  removed  it  was  #52  a  ton!  Of  course,  there 
is  not  enough  food  value  in  bran  compared  with 
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other  mill  feeds  to  keep  ir  at  such  a  level.  Never- 
theless, the  days  when  we  can  expect  to  get  back 
to  anywhere  near  normal  or  even  to  steady  prices 
for  mill  feeds  are  a  long  way  off,  and  the  incentive 
for  growing  more  feed  on  the  farm  is  greater  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years. 

OF  COURSE,  the  use  of  concentrated  mill 
feeds  is  usually  good  farming.  The  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  Holland  and  of  the  Scandin- 
avian countries  has  been  built  up  very  largely 
on  their  imports  of  cake  meal  and  other  highly 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  Hut  the  thing  can 
be  overdone  so  far  as  its  being  good  economy  for 
the  individual  farm  is  concerned.  And  on  many 
of  our  big  stock  farms,  where  there  is  never  any 
question  >f  there  being  plenty  of  capital  available 
for  the  purchase  of  mill  feeds — as  there  often  is 
in  the  case  of  the  practical  small  farmer — the 
temptation  to  rely  on  purchased  feeds  beyond 
the  point  of  really  efficient  farming  has  not  in 
frequently  been  yielded  to. 

I  his  tendency  has  applied  not  only  to  mill 
feeds  but  also  in  many  cases  to  the  purchase  of 
fancy  grades  of  hay  and  alfalfa — at  fancy  prices. 
Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  hay, 
as  of  any  other  food,  to  have  only  that  which 
is  good — that  is,  sweet  and  clean.  Hut  it  by  no 
means  needs  to  be  always  the  highest  priced 
clover  or  timothy  hay  or  alfalfa  that  is  to  In- 
obtained.  The  work  animals  can  be  carried 
through  the  winter  on  less  expensive  materials. 
I  he  Missouri  Experiment  Station  (where  they 
are  always  ready  to  be  shown!),  for  instance,  gave 
the  following  results:  the  Station  work  horses, 
averaging  about  1,400  pounds  in  weight,  were 
wintered  for  six  weeks  on  a  ration  composed  of 
approximately  14J  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
1 4  pounds  linseed  oil  meal,  and  14^  pounds  of 
oat  straw.  These  animals  did  nearly  six  hours 
work  each  day  and  lost  only  twenty-four  pounds 
during  the  six  weeks  that  they  were  on  this  ration. 
Smaller  horses  of  about  1,150  pounds  weight 
have  been  carried  through  all  winter  at  theStation 
on  the  ration  of  5  pounds  alfalfa  hay  and  1 5 
pounds  of  corn  silage.     The  winter  drop  in 


weight  was  only  about  thirty-four  pounds  a  head. 
Larger  horses  not  doing  active  work  have  been 
carried  through  satisfactorily  on  6  to  7  pounds 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  and  18  to  20  pounds  of  corn 
silage. 

'  I  "'I IERE  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  biggest 
*■  opportunities  for  cutting  down  expenses 
on  many  big  farms  is  the  growing  of  more  root 
crops  for  feeding  and  of  more  quick-growing 
annual  crops  for  fodder  or  roughage.  An  ex- 
tension in  the  growing  of  these  things  would  not 
need  to  upset  either  the  general  farm  system  or 
the  acreage  being  devoted  to  other  things.  1  he 
farm  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  find  some 
acres  of  meadow  or  hay  field,  worn-out  pasture 
or  alfalfa,  which  would  be  all  the  better  for  being 
plowed  up,  is  the  exception.  Often  such  a  field 
IS  left  down  in  the  spring  to  see  how  it  will  come 
through,  just  because  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
to  it  in  time  with  the  plows;  and  after  the  crop 
is  half  grown  it  seems  a  pity  to  turn  it  down. 
Hut  many  such  a  field  should  be  utilized  to  give 
all  that  it  will  in  the  way  of  a  first  cutting  or 
spring  pasturage,  and  then  employed  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  in  growing  a  crop  of  roots,  some 
annual  hay  or  forage  plant,  or  even  an  extra 
early  variety  of  corn. 

Very  often  only  one  variety  of  roots,  if  any, 
are  grown.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  sticking 
to  one  crop  of  roots  for  stock  feeding  than  for 
refusing  to  grow  more  than  one  kind  of  legume 
or  grain. 

1  he  most  generally  used  of  the  root  crops,  of 
course,  are  mangel  wurzels,  although  rutabagas 
and  carrots,  and  even  beets  and  turnips,  could 
be  added  very  profitably.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  having  a  variety  of  this  kind  is 
that  they  may  be  planted  during  a  long  period. 
This  greatly  simplifies  not  cnly  the  problem  of 
planting,  but  of  doing  the  first  weeding,  thinning, 
and  hoeing,  which  is  the  part  of  their  culture  re- 
quiring the  biggest  concentration  of  man-hours 
of  labor.  The  mangels  may  be  sown  in  May  or 
early  June;  the  rutabagas  in  early  June,  the 
carrots  up  to  the  latter  part  of  June;  the  beets 
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as  late  as  early  in  July;  and  the  turnips  up  to  the 
first  of  August.  Even  if  only  a  small  block  of 
each  is  put  in,  the  total  amount  of  roots  produced 
under  fair  conditions  will  be  enough  to  he  lp  out 
in  the  rations  of  a  great  many  animals  through 
the  winter. 

Another  advantage  in  planting  a  number  of 
different  root  crops  is  that  the  risk  of  having 
an  unsatisfactory  crop  through  adverse  weather 
conditions  is  very  much  less  than  where  entire 
dependence  is  placed  on  a  single  crop.  The 
relative  amounts  of  each  of  the  different  root 
crops  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  would 
depend  very  largely  on  the  labor  schedule  already 
required  in  the  present  farm  management 
schedule.  It  should  be  figured  that  the  bulk  of 
hand  work  on  any  of  these  crops  will  be  required 
some  four  to  six  weeks  after  they  are  planted. 
On  this  basis  they  may  be  fitted  in  where  they 
will  conflict  least  with  the  other  farm  operations. 

CUCCESS  in  the  growing  of  root  crops  de- 
^  pends  to  even  a  greater  extent  upon  abso- 
lutely thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  than 
most  of  the  other  farm  crops.  If  stubble  ground 
or  pasture  is  to  be  used  for  the  growing  of  the 
crop,  it  is  essential  that  plowing  should  be  begun 
immediately  the  first  crop  has  been  removed. 
This  not  only  makes  easier  plowing,  while  the 
ground  which  has  been  protected  and  shaded  is 
still  fairly  moist,  but  means  also,  of  course,  the 
preservation  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  The  ground  should  be  disked 
as  often  as  necessary  to  get  it  into  a  finely  pulver- 
ized condition. 

As  any  of  the  root  crops  planted  rather  late  in 
the  season  must  have  a  quick,  vigorous  start  to 
produce  a  full  crop,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  use 
some  fertilizer  or  compost  in  the  rows  when  plant- 
ing. The  quickest  way  to  do  this,  and  also  the 
surest  way  of  getting  a  perfect  seed  bed  in  which 
to  drill  the  seed  (and  also  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  simplifying  the  work  of  thinning  and 
weeding)  is  to  open  up  furrows  and  drill  in  the 
fertilizer  and  cover  up  the  rows  before  planting. 
While  this  work  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
marker  and  furrower,  it  can  be  done  more  con- 
veniently with  a  potato  planter  set  so  as  to  leave 
a  broad,  low  ridge.  When  these  have  been  gone 
over  with  a  light  roller  they  are  in  perfect  shape 
to  plant  with  a  seed  drill,  and  the  little  seedlings, 
seizing  upon  the  fertilizer  early  in  their  develop- 
ment, get  a  quick,  vigorous  start. 

Another  effect  of  the  rolling  is  to  bring  such 
moisture  as  may  be  available  up  to  the  surface, 
where  it  will  enable  the  newly  planted  seed  to 
germinate  quickly.    The  seed  can  be  sown  thinly 
enough,  if  a  reliable  drdl  is  used,  so  that  compara- 
tively little  thinning — which  is  often  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  first  weeding — need  be  done. 
As  soon  as  the  newly  sprouted  seedlings  are  up 
high  enough  to  be  seen  (if  desired  a  few  turnip 
or  radish  seeds  may  be  put  in  to  the  hopper 
occasionally  when  the  planting  is  being  done,  so 
as  to  come  up  in  a 
few  days  and  mark 
the  rows)  the  wheel 
hoe  should  be  put 
into  operation  and 
the  compact  sur- 
face  left   by  the 
roller  broken  up. 
This  reestablishes 
the  dust  mulch, 
and  also  gs';s  the 
best  of  the  first 
crop  of  weeds  just 
as  they  are  getting 
a  start.  The  wheel 
hoe  can  be  used  on 
top  of  the  ridges, 
if  they  have  been 
rolled  flat,  as  well 
as  in  any  vegetable 
garden.  Very  close 
work  can  be  done, 
thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  hand 
weeding  which  will 
be  required  until 
the  crop  gets  under 


y\  I  TER  the  first  wheel-hoeing  the  crop  should 
*  be  weeded  by  hand  and  thinned.  A  great 
deal  of  work  can  be  saved  on  this  operation  by 
going  through  ahead  of  the  weeders  with  a  small 
onion  hoe  with  sharp,  narrow  blades  about  six 
inches  long,  cutting  out  both  the  surplus  plants 
and  the  weeds  between  the  strongest  plants, 
which  should  be  left  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
according  to  variety  and  soil. 

Immediately  after  the  first  weeding  a  side 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  using  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  should  be  applied 
to  help  the  little  seedlings  grow  away  from  any 
weeds  which  may  continue  to  come  up.  The 
latter  may  then  be  buried  by  giving  a  slight  hilling 
the  next  time  through.  After  this  the  ordinary 
horse  cultivators  can  be  put  in  and  the  crop  cared 
for,  as  with  any  other  rowed  field  crop,  by  working 
frequently  enough  to  keep  the  ground  well  pul- 
verized and  a  dust  mulch  maintained. 

As  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  of  mangels  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre  in  good  soil,  and  seven  hundred 
to  a  thousand  bushels  of  rutabagas  or  stock 
turnips,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  no  very  big 
acreage  of  this  class  of  crops  will  be  necessary 
to  help  out  materially  in  the  winter  feeding  prob- 
lem. Even  of  carrots  and  beets  on  good  soil  four 
to  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual 
yield. 

/~\F  EQUAL  importance  with  the  root  crops, 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  any  shortage 
of  hay  or  alfalfa,  are  the  quick-growing  annual 
forage  crops.  These  should  be  utilized  much 
more  extensively  than  they  are  at  present.  They 
have  the  same  advantage  as  the  root  crops  of 
maturing  so  quickly  that  they  can  be  employed 
on  ground  which  has  already  produced  some  early 
crop.  Among  the  most  important  of  these,  and 
not  yet  generally  known,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States,  is  the  garawi  or  Soudan  grass.  It  is  giving 
excellent  satisfaction  everywhere.  Soudan  grass 
has  first  of  all  the  one  great  advantage  of  being 
strictly  an  annual,  and  it  will  not  "escape"  as 
have  some  of  the  other  grasses  recommended  for 
special  purposes,  becoming  under  some  conditions 
as  bad  as  the  worst  weeds.  Where  the  season 
is  long  enough,  several  cuttings  may  be  made, 
the  first  being  ready  usually  in  about  two  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  second  about  a 


month  later.    A  bushel  of  seed  is  ample  for  sow- 
ing an  acre  broadcast,  as  it  is  usually  grown. 

COY  BEANS  and  millet  are,  of  course,  so  well 
^  known  that  not  much  need  be  said  about 
their  merits,  but  I  have  known  of  several  in- 
stances where  they  have  been  tried  with  some- 
what unsatisfactory  results  because  the  wrong 
varieties  for  the  existing  conditions  were  used. 
Japanese  millet  has  proved  very  profitable,  especi- 
ally in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  where 
the  older  varieties  have  not  come  into  general 
use.    Under   favorable   conditions   this  millet 
makes  a  tremendous  growth,  reaching  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet.    In  spite  of  this  rank 
growth,  however,  the  hay  produced  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
stock.    It  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of 
July,  preferably  in  rows  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  apart,  although  it  is  sometimes  sowed  broad- 
cast.   It  is  not,  however,  drought  resistant,  and 
should  not  be  planted  under  conditions  where  one 
could  not  expect  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  so  far  as  the 
factor   of  moisture   is   concerned.  Hungarian 
millet  is  one  of  the  quickest  of  all  catch  crops  for 
hay,  and  does  fairly  well  even  under  dry  con- 
ditions.   It  may  be  sown  as  late  as  early  August. 
Of  the  soybeans — which  have  several  advantages 
as  compared  to  cowpeas,  especially  for  rather 
late  planting  in  the  Northern  States — I  would 
recommend  Ito  San,  or  Early  Green.    I  have 
seen  these  varieties  make  a  good  crop  where 
several  other  of  the  later  varieties  were  practic- 
ally a  failure.  _  i 
A  great  combination  for  winter  feeding,  doing 
away  to  a  large  extent  with  the  necessity  for  mill 
feeds,  is  soybeans  and  Japanese  millet  used  to- 
gether for  silage.    This  makes  a  very  well  bal- 
anced ration  for  the  dairy  herd,  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully alternated  with  the  grain  ration,  with 
the  use  of  practically  no  grain  at  all,  as  the  soy- 
beans furnish  the  elements  supplied  by  the  grain 
in  a  grain  and  silage  ration.    As  the  millet  will 
be  ready  for  silage  some  four  weeks  sooner  than 
the  soybeans,  the  former  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  latter  part  of  June  if  the  soybeans  are 
planted  about  June  first.    Both  crops  will  then  be 
ready  to  go  into  the  silo  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, ahead  of  the  corn  crop,    Or  corn  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  millet.    Twice  as  much  of  the 
corn  or  millet  as  of  the  soybeans  should  beused, 
mixing  thoroughly  as  they  are  put  into  the  silo. 

OR  the  more  southerly  states,  and  sections 
where  drv  weather  is  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered, another  excellent  combination  is  kafir  corn 
and  cowpeas.  Kafir  corn,  which  is  another  good 
forage  plant  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be, 
is,  like  all  sorghums,  quite  resistant  to  drought, 
growing  about  as  tall  as  flint  corn,  but  much 
stockier  and  more  succulent.  It  can  be  sown 
broadcast  with  cowpeas,  in  which  case  about  a 
peck  of  the  corn  and  a  bushel  of  the  peas  should 
be  used.    Sow  during  June  or  early  July,  or  even  j 

later  for  the  stock. 
The  crop  may  be 
either  silaged  or 
cured  for  hay,  but 
for  the  latter  pur- 
pose makes  a 
pretty  heavy  crop 
to  handle  except  in 
sections  where  dry 
weather  can  be 
counted  on. 

With  these 
sources  of  good 
winter  feeds,  both 
for  complete  ra- 
tions  and  as 
money-savingsup- 
plements  to  the 
materials  gen- 
erally used,  it  is 
possible  to  employ 
very  profitably 
many  acres  which, 
as  ordinarily  man- 
aged, do  little  more 
than  lie  idle  during 
the  bestpart of  the 
growing  season. 


After- 

the-War 

Agriculture 


A  recent  Weekly  News  Letter,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gives  the  following  as  essentials 
in  after-the-war  agriculture: 
**  Now  that  farming  is  to  be  restored  to  a  peace- 
time basis,. the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  believes  that  many  lands  formerly 
devoted  to  pasture  or  meadow  but  recently  used 
for  emergency  grain  production  should  be  re- 
seeded  to  grass. 

"The  signing  of  the  armistice  found  the 
United  States  with  relatively  large  supplies  of 
foods  and  relatively  small  supplies  of  feeds,  with 
much  land  somewhat  impoverished  by  having 
been  planted  to  grain  year  after  year,  and  with  a 
still  urgent  demand  for  meat  and  fats. 

"Numbers  of  all  classes  of  livestock  have  been 
maintained.  Those  of  swine  and  sheep  have 
been  increased,  the  former  largely,  the  latter 
slightly.  But  the  quantities  of  forage  and  pas- 
turage for  livestock  have  been  diminished. 

"Sound  agricultural  practice  demands,  the 
Department  thinks,  the  reestablishment  of  regu- 
lar and  satisfactory  rotations  so  that  fertility 
may  be  restored  and  the  livestock  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  land  increased. 

"Livestock,  since  it  helps  to  retain  fertility 
on  the  land,  provides  a  profitable  use  for  large 
amounts  of  roughage  and  gives  employment  to 
labor  throughout  the  year,  should  find  a  place 
on  a  large  number  of  farms. 

"Diversified  farming  should  become  more 
general,  to  the  end  that  each  farm  shall  produce 
the  necessary  food  for  its  family  and  the  neces- 
sary feed  for  its  livestock. 

"Loss  from  plant  diseases  should  be  guarded 
against  by  seed  treatment  and  spraying. 

"Harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  before 
exposure  to  frost,  and  greater  care  during  har- 
vesting, packing,  storing,  and  marketing, 
are  urged,  together  with  continued  organ- 
ized efforts  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  animal  diseases." 


The  Bureau  of  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admin- 
istration has  issued  the 
following  information  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  purpose  spending  their 
vacations  this  summer  in  our  great  national 
playgrounds: 

July  1st  to  September  30th 
May  24th  to  October  10th 
June  15th  to  September  15th 
Open  all  year  round 
Open  all  year  round 
Open  all  year  round 
May  1st  to  October  31st 
June  15th  to  September  15th 
"May  1st  to  November  1st 
May  24th  to  October  10th 
June  1st  to  September  30th 
June  20th  to  September  15th 
Open  all  year  round 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  is 
open  all  the  year  round.  Zion  Canon  Nat- 
ional Monument  will  be  open  May  15th  to 
November  1st.  No  special  opening  dates  have 
been  fixed  for  the  other  national  monuments 
as  travel  to  these  reservations  is  unrestricted. 


National  Park 
Opening  and 
Closing  Dates 


Crater  Lake 
General  Grant 
Glacier 
Grand  Canon 
Hawaii 
Hot  Springs 
Mesa  Verde 
Mount  Rainier 
Rocky  Mountain 
Sequoia 
Wind  Cave 
Yellowstone 
Yosemite 


Markets 
for  the 
Masses 


Those  intricate  and  interdepen- 
dent problems  of  the  middleman, 
the  fixing  of  prices  and  the  high 
cost  of  living,  are  far  from  solved. 
But  every  now  and  then  something  occurs  which 
hints  that  we  are,  after  all,  on  the  right  track. 
So  it  is  whenever  we  read  of  the  success  of 
another  public  market,  of  another  one  of  those 
modernized  centres  of  barter  by  means  of  which 
producer  and  consumer  are  enabled  to  meet  one 
another  to  rub  off  the  sharp  edges  of  antagonism 


A  The  conservation  of  our 

Migration  few  remaining  buffaloes  is 
Enforced  a  SUDject  that  fortunately 
is  at  last  receiving  atten- 
tion, the  crossing  of  strains  from  the  dif- 
ferent herds  being  one  of  the  methods 
employed  for  improvement.  New  herds 
are  being  started,  also,  with  animals  from 
herds  that  are  well  established,  lo  this 
end,  early  in  February  of  this  year,  there 
was  sent  to  Pisgah  National  Forest  and 
Game  Preserve,  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  by 
the  American  Bison  Society  and  the  U.  S. 
Government  Forestry  Department,  a 
herd  of  six  buffaloes,  three  bulls  and 
three  cows,  from  the  Austin  Corbin 
herd  in  Blue  Mountain  Forest,  New 
Hampshire.  The  animals  made  the 
trip  in  crates  in  an  express  car — a  far 
cry  from  the  one-time  mighty  migra- 
tions of  their  noble  ancestors  on  our 
Western  plains — being  convoyed  to 
the  destination  by  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Bison  Society,  Mr.  M. 
S.  Garretson. 

The  buffalo  of  the  Corbin  herd  are 
said  to  be  the  purest  blooded  strain 
of  any  herd  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Garretson  honored  the  South  by  nam- 
ing the  six  animals,  after  famous 
characters  of  that  section:  Daniel 
Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  and  Davy 
Crockett;  Winnie  Davis,  Virginia 
Dare,  and  Bettv  Zane. 


and  misunderstanding — and,  what  is  more,  to 
share  the  benefits  of  really  economical  practices. 
There  is  the  city  market  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for 
instance,  established  last  summer  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Mercer  County  and  so  successful  that 
it  handled  #500,000  worth  of  farm  produce  its* 
first  season.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  few 
farmers  have  backed  up  to  the  curb  here  and 
there  and  caused  themselves  and  their  cus- 
tomers loss  of  time,  energy,  and  money,  without 
stimulating  any  one  to  put  a  better  plan  into 
effect.  And  now  that  it  has  been  done,  and  has 
proved  itself,  the  starting  of  the  market  appears 
as  the  simplest  and  most  logical  thing  in  the 
world.  1  he  Farm  Bureaus  of  Bristol  and  Provi- 
dence Counties  have  gone  Mercer  one  better, 
for  they  have  organized  a  market  exchange 
through  which  not  only  to  market  their  farm  pro- 
duce to  best  advantage,  but  also  to  buy  farm  sup- 
plies at  such  a  saving  as  only  cooperation  can 
make  possible  for  all  concerned.  \\  ithin  six 
months  from  its  creation  this  exchange  did 
$15,000  worth  of  business  and  had  to  be  enlarged 
three  times;  it  has  handled  eleven  carloads  of 
grain  and  feed  at  a  saving  to  its  farmer  supporters 
of  from  $1.50  to  $11.50  a  ton,  and  secured  some 
800  tons  of  fertilizer  at  an  average  saving  of 
$10  a  ton.  Through  its  good  offices  one  farmer 
netted  nearly  $525  more  from  his  truck  crops 
than  he  could  have  made  by  selling  at  ordinary 
prices  associated  with  old-fashioned  methods. 
And  were  one  to  take  the  testimony  of  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fence — the  dealers  in  feeds 
and  fertilizers,  and  the  consumers  of  the  food 
crops — he  would  find  them  just  as  satisfied  with 
the  saving  that  the  Exchange  has  made  possible 
for  them.  Veritably  this  "getting  together" 
business  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  contagious;  even  we  buyers  and  sellers  are  be- 
ginning to  do  it — and  to  profit  thereby. 


Opening  the  crate  containing  Winnie  Davis,  one  of  the  six  big  Blue  Mountain 
Forest  buffaloes  sent  to  Pisgah  National  Forest  and  Came  Preserve  1  n  North  Carolina 


One  of  the  Blue  Mountain  buffaloes  shaking  the  dust  of  the  shipping  crate  from  his  feet,  and 
starting  to  explore  the  wire  fence  enclosure  at  Pisgah 


Rural  Real  country  dwellers  may  well 
Parcel  rejoice  at  a  step  recently  taken 
Post  by  tne  Post  office  authorities  in 
instituting  what  amounts  to 
motorized  rural  parcel  post.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  twenty-six  of  these 
routes  in  existence,  but  that  is  merely  a 
tentative  beginning  of  what  may  become 
a  nation-wide  system  of  motor  expressing. 

1  he  plan  is  to  have  these  routes  con- 
nect all  the  larger  cities  in  the  country, 
and  to  traverse  in  their  course  the  sections 
that  are  not  reached  by  the  railway.  In 
this  way  the  farmer  who,  lives  five  or  six 
miles  from  a  railway  town  will  have  a  mo- 
tor express  service  to  his  very  door,  and 
can  make  shipments  of  any  size  or 
quantity  just  as  soon  as  the  products 
are  ready.  He  will  not  have  to  wait  to 
accumulate  a  load  to  make  itworth  his 
while  to  journey  into  the  nearest  mar- 
ket town.  At  the  present  time  the  plan 
is  limited  strictly  to  parcel  postdimen- 
sions;  that  is  tosay, shipments  may  not 
run  above  seventy  pounds  in  weight, 
but  it  is  hoped  by  degrees  to  extend 
the  scope,  so  that  this  rural  motor 
mail  service  can  handle  anything  that 
the  farmer  may  offer  it. 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the 
plan  goes  through  in  all  its  phases,  be- 
cause the  principal  obstruction  to  the 
average  farmer's  prosperity  is  lack  of 
transportation.  The costof getting  his 
goods  to  market  is  so  great  that  it  re- 
duces the  profit  to  meager  propor- 
tions. 
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Good  highways  should  be  continuous! 


We  should  have  continuous  highways 
available  the  year  'round. 

Traffic  should  continue  to  operate  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

Economic  development  demands  this. 

Mr.  Roy  O.  Chapin,  Chairman  of  the 
Highways  Transport  Committee,  says: 

These  main  highways  must  be  brought 
into  a  comprehensive  system — patterned 
as  the  railroads  have  patterned  their  sys- 
tems, striving  to  connect  population  and 
shipping  centres  with  regions  of  natural 
resources — agricultural,  mineral,  etc.  Per- 
manent surfaced  highways  must  be  built 
and  maintained  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
strain,  and  carry  the  traffic  of  the  future. 


Of  what  use  to  National  highways 
transportation  are  certain  good  sections 
of  road,  if  some  communities  persist  in 
their  neglect  to  improve  and  properly 
maintain  the  connecting  links  ? 

The  facilities  for  motor  car  and  truck 
transportation  are  already  far  ahead  of 
the  roads.  This  neglect  of  road  im- 
provement, therefore,  is  putting  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  rapid  national 
economic  development. 

The  one  economical  method  of  making 
and  maintaining  highways  is  Tarvia- 
macadam  construction. 

Plain  water-bound  macadam  is  no 
longer  strong  enough  for  heavy-traffic 
highways,  but  Tarvia-macadam  will 


Preseri/es  Roads-Prevents  Dust 


stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  speeding 
automobiles  and  giant  motor  trucks. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Tarvia  road  is  a 
little  more  than  that  of  ordinary  water- 
bound  macadam,  but  the  great  saving 
on  maintenance  more  than  offsets  the 
difference  in  first  cost.  Indeed,  many 
communities  are  now  using  Tarvia  on 
all  their  principal  roads  to  save  money. 

Communities  that  already  have  plain 
macadam  roads  that  are  beginning  to 
show  wear  will  find  that  a  prompt 
surface  application  of  the  appropriate 
grade  of  Tarvia  will  arrest  their  deter- 
ioration and  greatly  prolong  their  life, 
and  at  much  less  expense  than  by  any 
other  method. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has 
organized  a  Special  Sen-ice  Department,  which 
keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  exper- 
ienced engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 
If  you  want  belter  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  De- 
partment can  greatly  assist  you. 


New  York  Chicago 
Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Birmingham  KansasCity 
Seattle  Peoria 
Youngstown  Toledo 

BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:  Montreal 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Columbus 
Toronto 

■      .  \« 
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Company  go* 
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Richmond 
Winnipeg 
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etroit 

Dallas  Nashville 
Milwaukee         Bangor  Washington 
Latrobe  Bethlehem  Elizabeth 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.B. 


St  Louis 
New  Orleans 
Salt  Lake  City 
Johnstown 
Buffalo 
Halifax.  N.S. 
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TRANSPLANTING 
a  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

<By  WALTE%jjf.  T>  YER 


Detail  of  carved  panel,  mitred  pilasters,  and  finish  of 
cornice  on  the  stair  landing 


THE  difficulty  with  old  furniture  and 
the  historic  styles  is  that,  while 
hundreds  of  people  are  hungry  to  know 
more  about  them,  the  essential  facts  are  so 
easily  forgotten.  The  books  are  all  right,  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  one  would  like  to  know  things  without 
being  constantly  obliged  to  consult  a  book.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  object  lessons  are  lacking. 
The  collecting  of  old  furniture  has  gone  on  apace, 
but  one  does  not  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
subject  through  a  contemplation  of  more  or  less 
unrelated  examples. 

1  he  managers  and  curators  of  our  museums 
have  begun  to  realize  this.  They  know  that  fur- 
niture is  as  much  a  matter  of  art  expression  as 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  they  have  come  to 
appreciate  its  educational  influence  as  a  part  of 
our  great  art  institutions.    Furniture,  standing 


$24 


Exterior  of  tin-  Wentworlli-Ciardnci  house  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

by  itself,  they  have  found,  excites  but  a  passing 
interest  and  does  not  serve  the  modern  museum 
purpose  of  imparting  information  and  inspiring 
appreciation.  So  they  have  been  seeking  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

AT  MT.  VERNON,  in  the  Ropes  house  in  Sa- 
lem,  and  in  a  number  of  other  historic  dwell- 
ings which  have  been  maintained  by  historical 
societies  rather  than  by  art  institutions,  furniture 
has  been  arranged  in  the  rooms  in  its  proper  en- 
vironment, so  that  the  visitor  gets  an  idea  of  what 
such  rooms  originally  looked  like.  A  chair  or  a 
table  becomes  no  longer  a  mere  specimen  but  a 
part  of  the  life  of  a  by-gone  day,  and  one  is  led  to 
examine  its  characteristics  with  greater  care. 


Fireplace  treatment  in  the  northeast  chamber.  All  but 
twooi  the  fireplaces  are  Hanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters 


The  museum  directors,  accordingly, 
have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  book.  The 
most  noteworthy  instance,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the 
Pendleton  collection  in  Providence,  where  one 
may  examine  typical  pieces  of  furniture  arranged 
in  a  domestic  setting  just  as  they  appeared  in  the 
home  of  a  gentleman  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  Lately  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  under 
the  authoritative  direction  of  Mr.  Luke  Vincent 
Lockwood,  has  been  arranging  its  furniture  collec- 
tions in  a  more  presentable  manner  in  consistent 
interiors,  and  other  museums  are  following  suit. 

For  a  long  time  our  greatest  art  museum,  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York,  has  been  obliged  to 
lag  behind  in  this  movement,  not  through  any  hick 
of  enlightenment,  but  for  want  of  space.  The 
general  collection  of  the  museum  is  reasonably 
well  housed  in  the  galleries,  but  it  is  small  and  in 
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OR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stew  art's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  books.     Write  for  them  to-day. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BalM  ud  Coutnwtlra  Rmr»nrtaUni  in  Frladpal  GIUu 

"The  World's  Qreatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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Ohe  Hampton  Shop* 
anb  the  Ideal  Country  Qouse 

WHATEVER  may  be  its  architecture,  the 
furnishings  of  the  ideal  country  house 
seem  always  to  bring  into  each  room  some 
happy  reflection  of  the  charm  of  out-of-doors. 


Your  country  house  may  suggest  the  stately 
carven  oak  of  Elizabethan  days,  or,  furnish- 
ings as  light  and  joyous  in  color  as  this  latticed 
breakfast  room  with  its  pedestaled  table  and 
inviting  saddle-seated  chairs,  finished  in  green 
and  parchment,  decorated  in  dull  gold  and  gay 
little  flowers.  At  the  Hampton  Shops  you 
will  find  furniture  in  accord  with  every  worth- 
while phase  of  decoration.  But  it  is  no  less  by 
their  discerning  use  of  color  and  textiles,  their 
fine  sense  of  lighting  and  arrangement  than 
by  their  wide  resources,  that  the  Hampton 
Decorators  give  to  each  room  the  charm  of 
harmony  with  its  architectural  background. 


Decoration 
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Varnish  your  bathroom  with 
Valspar — the  water-proof  varnish 

SPLASHES   won't   spot   it;  puddles  of  hot, 
soapy  water  won't  turn  it  white;  even  scalding 
steam  won't  injure  Valsparred  woodwork. 

For  Valspar  is  -positively  water-proof! 

But  don't  stop  at  the  bathroom — use  Valspar 
everywhere  around  the  house.  Wherever  you  have 
woodwork  you  need  Valspar  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve it.    You  can  easily  apply  it  yourself. 

VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Use  Valspar — 

— on  floors  and  woodwork. 

— on  front  hall  and  stairs  where  wet  shoes  and  dripping 
umbrellas  quickly  ruin  ordinary  varnish. 

— on  the  front  door  and  on  all  window  sills  for  protection 
against  rain  or  snow. 

— on  linoleum,  congoleum  and  oilcloths.  It's  wonderful 
how  Valspar  will  brighten  and  add  to  the  life  of  such  floor- 
coverings. 

— on  your  furniture,  especially  the  dining-room  table  and 
sideboard;  for  spilled  liquids  or  hot  dishes  will  not  mar  a 
Valsparred  surface  in  the  slightest. 

And  beware  of  this:  Don't  let  yourself  be  talked  into 
buying  a  cheaper  varnish,  for  Valspar  is  worth  double  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  varnish,  though  it  costs  very  little  more. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  442  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World  —  Established  1832 


New  York  Chicago 
Boston 


Toronto  London 
Amsterdam 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  into,  Valentine  ii  Company 


Special  Offer:    Don't  be  content  merely  with  reading  about  Valspar  — 

Use  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small 
table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your  dealer's  name  on  bottom  line  you 
need  send  us  only  15c  for  the  sample  can. 

Your  Name  

Your  Address  

Dealer's  Name  
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The  fireplace  in  the  panele 
parlor 


wall  of  the  south 


Panels  to  left  of  fireplace  in  chamber  above 
the  south  parlor 


many  w  ays  incomplete.  1  hrough  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  the 
museum  came  into  possession  of  the  Bolles  collection,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  representative  in  the  United  States,  but  this  has  been  and  still  is 
crowded  into  a  room  in  the  basement,  whete  it  is  lined  up  in  uninteresting 
rows  and  where  the  average  seeker  after  furniture  knowledge  never  thinks 
to  look  for  ir. 

TJl'T  recently  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  held  out  the  hope  that  all  this  might  soon  be  changed,  and 
the  valuable  and  educational  Bolles  collection  of  period  furniture,  with 
later  acquisitions,  might,  if  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming,  be  dis- 
played in  a  more  fitting  environment,  where  it  may  be  enjoyed  and  studied, 
and  prove  thereby  an  incalculable  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  furniture  styles.  He  holds  out  the  hope  that  a  new  wing  may 
be  erected  in  the  not  distant  future  for  the  housing  of  these  collections. 
More  than  that,  the  museum  authorities  have  gone  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
this  hope  and  have  purchased  a  genuine  Colonial  mansion,  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  set  up  in  the  new  wing,  not  only  as  a 
noteworthy  example  of  Colonial  architecture,  but  as  an  ideal  home  for  con- 
temporaneous furniture  and  other  household  gear. 

I  his  famous  old  house,  known  as  the  Wentworth-Gardner  bouse,  with 
its  beautifully  constructed  and  decorated  interiors  of  the  period  of  1760, 
which  has  until  recently  been  one  of  the  Wallace  Nutting  chain  of  Colonial 
houses,  is  naturally  more  valuable  and  interesting  in  its  historic  location, 
but  the  museum  is  guiltless  of  any  vandalism,  for  if  it  had  not  purchased 
the  house  with  the  agreement  to  take  it  away,  it  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  private  owner  who  planned  to  demolish  it  and  erect  a  modern 
dwelling  on  the  valuable  site.  Instead  of  this  destruction,  the  house,  with 
its  fine  interior  woodwork,  will  be  installed  in  its  original  arrangement,  where 
the  skill  of  the  eighteenth  century  craftsmen  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
generations  to  come. 

T70R  a  historical  sketch  and  description  of  this  house  I  am  indebted  to 
*  the  Bulletin  of  the  museum.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth  (1709-1785),  a  man  of  wealth  and  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  merchants  of  New  Kngland,  built  in  Portsmouth 
two  houses,  one  for  each  of  his  grown  sons.  The  first,  located  on  the  water 
front  and  finished  about  1 761  for  the  younger  son,  Thomas,  who  had  just 
taken  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Harvard,  is  the  one  which  the  museum  has 
acquired.    It  is  by  far  the  more  elegant  and  impressive  of  the  two. 

I  homas  Wentworth  occupied  the  house  until  his  early  death  in  1768. 
I  he  property  then  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Colonel  Gardner,  locally 
prominent   during   the    Revolution.     After   his    death,    in     1834,  the 
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Recessed  fireplace  in  chamber  over  the 
kitchen 


Treatment  of  central  portion  of  wall,  second  floor 
hall.    Note  the  Ionic  pilasters 
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THE  lavish  collections  of  furniture,  rugs, 
fabrics  and  other  decorations,  the  ideal  show 
rooms,  the  modern  shops,  the  skilled  workmen 
and  vast  resources  —  all  combine  to  make  this 
famous  New  England  institution  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of 
American  homes. 

 For  84  years  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Furniture 

and  Interior  Decoration. 

When  visiting  Boston  this  summer  —  the  gateway 
to  the  playground  of  ^America  —  see  Paine  s*  more 
than  a  store  —  a  ¥>oston  institution. 

Paine  Furniture  Company 

BOSTON 

81  Arlington  Street  Near  Boylston  Street 
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Architects  and  estate  owners  realize  the  need  of 
fresh  running  water.  In  many  of  the  finest  coun- 
try homes  the  National  System  is  furnishing 
water  direct  from  the  well  or  spring  for  houses, 
rose  gardens,  fountains  and  countless  other 
purposes. 

The  National  is  distinctive  among  water  systems 
because  it  furnishes  water  to  the  faucet  direct 
from  the  well  or  spring  without  the  use  of  water 
storage  tanks. 

Our  engineering  department  I  will  send  you  specific  information 
based  on  your  individual  needs  or  on  application  we  will  send 
you  or  your  architect  our  book  showing  typical  installations  in 
country  homes. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  COMPANY 
312  Belleview  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VENTI  LAX  I  M  G 

How  Useful  Is 
Your  Porch? 

HOW  much  of  the  day  do  you 
spend  there?  How  often  do 
your  children  play  there?  Is  it  ar- 
ranged so  you  can  sleep  there? 

You  can't  appreciate  how  useful 
your  porch  can  be  made  until  you 
have  read  our  "Book  of  Porches." 
It  is  a  book  of  real  information, 
giving  definite  suggestions  regarding 
porches  of  every  size  and  kind. 

It  will  also  explain  the  exclusive  features 
of  construction  that  make  Aerolux  Porch 
Shades  superior  in  useful- 
ness   and    wear   to  any 
other  shades. 
We  will  send  it  to  you 
free   upon  request 

The  Aeroshade  Co. 

952  Oakland  Ave. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
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Certificate  tiled  in  Nassau  County. 
Commission  Expires  March  30,  1920 


Silver  Medal  Iris 

B.  Y.  Morrison,  Shekinah,  Mme. 
Cheri,  Magnate,  Anne  Leslie  and 
Merlin  are  a  few  of  the  20  seedlings 
of  our  production  that  have  received 
Awards  from  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

THE  GLEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDENS 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 
WELLESLEY  FARMS  MASSACHUSETTS 


house  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  series 
of  owners  until  its  reclamation  by  Mr.  Nutting. 

The  rectangular  plan  of  the  house,  similar  in 
the  two  main  floors,  follows  the  usual  two-chimney 
type  and  is  divided  symmetrically  by  the  hallway 
running  through  from  front  to  rear,  from  which 
open  the  doors  of  the  four  rooms  on  each  floor. 
The  house  faces  the  water  and  originally  there 
was  a  large  garden  at  the  back. 

'  I  ^HE  exterior  is  of  wood  and  frankly  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  simple  plan.  The 
symmetrical  fenestration,  the  ample  doorway 
with  its  broken-arch  pediment,  the  roof  line  and 
dormers,  the  quoins,  and  the  cornice  with  its 
block  modillions  are  all  characteristic  in  their 
handling  and  present  an  aspect  of  well  propor- 
tioned simplicity. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  interior  that  the  chief 
interest  centres.  The  wainscoting,  door  and 
window  frames,  pilasters  and  cornices,  doors  and 
chimneypieces,  paneling  and  moldings  are  of 
unusual  beauty  and  interest. 

The  front  door  opens  directly  into  the  entrance 
hallway,  which  is  marked  off  from  the  stair  hall 
by  an  elliptical  arch  spanning  its  width  and 
springing  from  a  pier  group  of  three  fluted  Doric 
pilasters.  A  wainscot  thirty-eight  inches  high 
runs  around  these  halls,  following  up  the  easy 
rise  of  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor.  This 
dado,  with  its  rather  heavy  cap  molding,  is  di- 
vided into  two  series  of  nicely  proportioned 
panels,  the  lower  series  being  approximately  two 
feet  square  and  the  upper  of  equal  width  but  only 
five  inches  high.  These  panels,  as  indeed  all  of 
those  in  the  houses  are  beveled,  set  within  mold- 
ings, and  composed  of  single  pieces  of  pine, 
painted  white.  The  great  panel  along  the  first 
flight  of  the  stairs  is  of  a  single  piece  of  wood. 
The  architrave  and  door  frames  are  ornamented 
with  carving  and  moldings,  and  the  ceiling  cor- 
nice has  dentil  and  egg-and-dart  moldings  below 
carved  modillions. 

'  I  VI1E  stairway  has  many  points  of  interest. 

1  he  carved  and  turned  newel  post,  the  broad 
hand  rail,  and  the  three  forms  of  bannister  spin- 
dles used  in  succession  are  ;ill  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  The  stair  landing  is  \vell  handled 
and  is  lighted  by  a  round-arched  window. 

The  upper  hall  is  paneled  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
with  Ionic  pilasters  at  the  corners  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  doors,  and  a  heavy  cornice  supports  the 
ceiling. 

In  the  eight  rooms  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
the  interest  is  centred  upon  the  fireplace  walls, 
which  are  paneled  in  wood  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
In  all  but  two  of  these  rooms  the  fireplace  is 
flanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters  supporting  the 
cornice.  One  or  two  of  the  fireplaces  have  carved 
friezes  and  narrow  mantel  shelves;  the  others  are 
ornamented  by  simple  frames. 

The  kitchen  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
room  in  the  house.  I  he  great  fireplace,  measur- 
ing six  and  a  half  feet  across,  is  set  in  a  splayed 
recess  and  is  surmounted  by  a  long  shelf  and  a 
broad  panel.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  great 
dresser  where  the  proud  housewife  displayed 
her  pewter  and  copper — four  long  shelves  above 
a  counter  fitted  with  drawers  and  cupboards. 
In  the  back  of  the  fireplace  is  a  bread  oven.  A 
staircase  from  the  kitchen  leads  upward  to  the 
second  and  third  floors. 

The  kitchen  chamber  is  very  simply  paneled 
without  pilasters  and  with  a  fireplace  in  a  recess. ' 

'  I  ""I IK  whole  house  exemplifies  in  its  decorative 
treatment  and  simple  plan  that  restraint 
combined  with  a  love  for  beauty  which  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  Colonial 
New  England  building.  The  carving  would 
seem  to  be  the  work  either  of  a  marine  carver  or 
a  local  craftsman  who  was  familiar  with  marine 
work.  The  Corinthian  capitals,  though  differing 
in  size,  are  similar  in  all  the  rooms.  The  garlands 
on  the  parlor  mantel,  the  keystones  on  the  arch 
in  the  hall,  the  stair  carvings,  and  the  pendant 
decorations  at  the  sides  of  the  window  on  the 
landing  are  all  applied  and  show  an  elementary 
craftsmanship  which,  starting  with  a  flat  board, 
obtained  its  effects  by  the  use  of  the  jig-saw  and  a 
few  simple  carving  tools. 

There  is  an  amplitude  in  the  architecture  of 
this  house  consistent  with  the  life  of  its  owner 
whose  ships  from  abroad  came  into  his  own  docks 
at  the  waterfront  nearby,  and  whose  antecedents 
and  education  made  him  proud  of  his  English 
ancestry  as  well  as  of  his  Colonial  forebears,  a 
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Quality  Lumber 
for  Quality  Homes 


N  HOMES  built  for  beauty,  convenience  and 
permanence  there  must  be  a  careful  selection  of 
materials.  To  assure  consumers  of  lumber  that 
they  are  obtaining  the  product  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  Southern  Pine  in  the  United  States, 
The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company — a  44-year-old 
concern — brands  this  trade-marked  name  on  every 
piece  of  its  output — 550  million  feet  a  year: 


THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY  LUMBER 

Modern  machinery,  strict  adherence  to  high  standards 
of  workmanship,  careful  grading  and  dependable  service 
have  enabled  Tono-Reix  to  apply  the  word  Quality  to  its 
product  —  a  new  distinction  for  lumber. 

Southern  Pine,  milled  the  TOIlG-ReLL  way,  has  no  com- 
petitor as  an  all-purpose  wood.  Its  use  assures  interiors  and 
exteriors  beautiful  and  durable. 

Another  Tono-ReLL  product  that  bears  the  same  mark 
of  quality  is  Forked  Leaf  Oak  Flooring.  Even  in  color  and 
texture,  serviceable,  adaptable  to  wax  or  stains,  smooth  as 
a  table,  Ipno-Reix  flooring  always  finds  high  favor  with 
particular  people. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  lPH2=Bei±  Brand. 

The  TonG-Reix  T  umber  Compami 


R.  A.  LONG  BLDG. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


Manufacturer  of  Southern  Pine,  Hardwood,  Oak  Flooring;  California  White 
Pine,  California  White  Pine  Sash  and  Doors,  Screen  Doors,  3-Ply  Veneers, 
Box  Shooks;  Creosoted  Lumber,  Ties,  Posts,  Poles.  Piling  and  Wood  Blocks. 


This  lonG-Reu.  Forked  Leaf  Oak  Flooring  is 
shown  just  as  it  came  from  the  factory.  It  has 
not  been  scraped,  waxed  or  varnished.  Note  its 
beauty,  even  color,  remarkably  smooth  surface. 


fit  li 


IOno-Reu.  Southern  Pine  is  unexcelled  for 
interior  trim.  Its  beautiful  natural  grain  is  re- 
markably emphasized  by  staining.  It  is  also 
adaptable  to  enameling  or  painting,  and  is  used 
extensively  in  homes  and  other  buildings  where 
an  ivory  or  enamel  finish  is  desired. 
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A  white  stain  for  shingles 

-White  as  whitewash - 
-Prevents  curling- 
-Gives  lastingness- 

name  is  Southern  White 


YOU  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  making  this  White  Stain  for 
shingles  we  took  a  leaf  from  the 
experience  book  of  the  early  settlers. 

When  they  began  putting  those 
famous  hand-split,  shaved  shingles  on 
the  sides  of  their  houses  they  white- 
washed them  as  a  cheap  method  of 
improving  their  appearance. 

It  was  soon  noticed  that  the  white- 
washed shingles  did  not  curl,  but 
stayed  as  flat  as  when  laid. 

As  years  sped  into  centuries  these 
same  lime-preserved  shingles  were  still 
doing  service  as  fit  as  ever. 

These  facts  prompted  us  to  make  a 
stain  for  shingles  and  rough-sawed  sid- 


ing that  would  be  as  white  as  whitewash, 
but  stay  whiter  and  "stay  put."  One 
that  would  make  the  shingles  lay  flat. 
One  that  penetrated  the  fibres,  preserv- 
ing them,  so  giving  a  tenacious  grip, 
causing  exceptional  wearing  properties. 

To  these  qualities  was  added  that  of 
leaving  the  highly  desirable  rough  effect 
of  the  shmgle  or  rough-sawed  siding 
unaltered — a  thing  impossible  to  secure 
with  a  white  paint. 

All  these  requirements  are  fully  met 
by  our  Southern  White  Stain.  To  prove 
to  you  its  velvety  beauty  of  finish  and 
resistance  to  soil  and  wear, we  w  ill  gladly 
send  you  a  stained  shingle,  along  with 
some  suggestions  for  testing  its  merits. 


Send  for  booklet,  ,l  Shingle  Stains  —  the  Kind  that  Stay  Put" 

^Lowe Brothers 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston       New  York       Jersey  City       Chicago       Atlanta        Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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Running  Water 
in   the  Country 

You  can  make  your  home  absolutely  modern 
id  up-to-date  by  installing  a 

©KEwaneE® 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Gives  running  water  under  strong  pressure  for  1 
very  use.  Low  in  cost,  economical  and  efficient  ; 
i  operation.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  prove  ! 
lewanee  superiority  Write  for  Kewanee  Sulfa 
ins  on  Running  IVater,  lilectric  Lighting  and  I 
'cwage  Disposal  Systems. 

US  WAN  El  PBn  LOT   1  1  11  1 1  if  >  1  0HP4K1 
(Former ly  Kcwane.t  Water  Supply  Co.) 
trl  r  rank  Nr.  Street  h  ■  i   III.  1 


The  Years  Between 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


rI~,HIS,  Kipling's  first  book  of  poems 
-■-  since  "The  Five  Nations,"  sixteen 
years  ago,  shows  the  result  of  this  great 
writer's  mature  inspiration  on  the 
events  of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day. 
Net,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.00. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


double  pride  which  is  reflected  in  the  choice  of 
English  precedent  for  his  architecture  and  the 
selection  for  his  work  of  a  local  architect-builder 
of  unknown  name,  to  whose  popularity,  like  that 
of  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,  other  fine  houses 
of  that  time  and  place  bear  conclusive  witness. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  success  and  foresight  in  securing  this 
noteworthy  example  of  old  New  England  work- 
manship. Its  art  value  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

PRUNING  TOMATOES 

KNOWING  exactly  how  and  when  to 
prune  or  not  to  prune  a  growing  tomato 
vine  was  once  one  of  my  treasured 
trade  secrets,  but  I  don't  mind  sharing 
it  with  the  readers  of  Country  Life,  now  that 
my  market  gardening  days  are  over.  Of  course 
there  are  other  important  factors  in  successful 
tomato  culture,  but  more  than  anything  else, 
pruning  is  what  forces  this  sub-tropical  plant 
to  withstand  our  Northern  climate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  high- 
class  results  are  obtained  only  by  training  tomato 
vines  up  poles,  but  contrary  to  the  usual  tradi- 
tion, most  of  the  pruning  should  have  been  done 
by  the  time  the  plant  is  half  grown.  Begin  the 
very  day  of  transplanting  to  the  open,  and  take 
off  all  but  the  four  youngest  leaves.  If  the  stalk 
thus  stripped  is  two  feet  long,  so  much  the  better, 
for  every  inch  of  it  will  develop  lateral  roots 
when  buried  in  the  soil.  Dig  a  trench  about  three 
inches  deep,  and  long  enough  to  take  in  the  roots 
and  bare  stem  of  the  plant.  Bury  all  but  the 
four  leaves  in  the  trench,  mixing  fertilizer  with 
the  earth  filled  back  in. 

CULTIVATE  the  soil  over  and  around  the 
^  tomato  plants  and  growth  will  start  in  less 
than  a  week.  Confine  this  growth  to  the  crown 
bud  by  pinching  out  the  lateral  shoots  as  they 
appear  between  each  leaf  and  the  main  stem. 
This  brings  out  a  cluster  of  fruit  blossoms  with 
every  second  leaf,  and  concentration  of  the  sap 
flow  forces  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  to  set 
fruit.  Continue  the  pruning  until  five  or  six 
clusters  have  actually  formed,  and  then  quit 
for  good.  Every  bit  of  foliage  developed  there- 
after is  digestive  capacity  that  helps  ripen  the 
tomatoes.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  further  diffi- 
culty over  the  setting  of  fruit. 

By  mulching  around  the  plants  just  before 
picking  actually  starts,  enough  tillage  labor  can 
be  saved  to  offset  the  work  of  tying  up  the 
vines  with  raffia  each  week.  The  old  mulch  from 
the  strawberry  bed  comes  in  handy  at  such 
times,  and  should  never  be  burned  by  a  tomato 
grower.  Early  in  the  season  the  more  tillage  the 
better. 

UNDER  the  foregoing  system  of  culture,  a 
single  tomato  vine  should  produce  at  least 
eight  quarts  of  high  grade  fruit  before  the  first 
touch  of  frost.  On  May  29th  last,  I  set  out  three 
dozen  Early  Jewell  plants  that  were  started  from 
seed  three  months  before.  The  first  ripe  fruit 
was  picked  July  1 8th,  and  from  then  on  there 
was  a  continuous  supply-  Six  adults  had  all  the 
fresh  ripe  fruit  they  could  eat  at  the  table.  We 
canned  forty  quarts  ourselves,  and  gave  three 
bushels  to  friends  and  neighbors  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Two  bushels  of  green  fruit  were  gath- 
ered for  pickling,  and  the  entire  crop  was  out  of 
the  way  before  even  a  threat  of  frost. 

Christopher  M.  Gallup. 


ODGSONPora/eHOUSES 

Your  cottage  or  bungalow  for  the  Summer  is  already  planned  and 
built  for  you— and  it  is  built  right.   You  will  find  it  in  the  Hodgson 
Catalog— photographs  show  exactly  how  it  looks.  There  are  a  number 
of  models,  from  one  to  ten  rooms.   They  are  built  of  better  mate- 
^     rials  than  you  could  be  sure  of  buying  yourself.   Skillful  work- 
manship  makes  them  perfectly  snug  and  weather  tight 

Perhaps  you  want  a  garage,  play  house,  a  dog  kennel 
or  even  a  bird  house.  We  ship  them  in  painted  and 
fitted  sections  that  are  quickly  and  easily  set  up— and 
without  the  help  of  skilled  workmen,  either.  Write 
for  catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  Ml.  71.73  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  Street.  New  York 
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/VERY  country  house  in  England  has  its  baro- 
meter in  the  hall.  And  it  is  just  as  much  a  habit  for 
a  gentleman  there  to  tap  that  barometer  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see  which  way  it's  heading  as  to  look  at  his 
watch  for  the  time  of  day. 

The  barometer  habit  is  rapidly  becoming  as  general 
here  as  in  England.  For  the  weather  changes  just  as 
suddenly  here  and  the  barometer  is  now  accepted  as 
an  entirely  practical  method  of  foretelling  the  weal  her 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 

When  you  come  to  look  back  upon  it  you  realize  the 
utter  dependence  of  practically  every  activity — social 
or  business — upon  the  weather.  And  what  a  great 
relief  and  help  to  know  the  weather  twenty-four 
hours  ahead. 


The 


Tycos 


Aneroid 

Barometer 

No.  2252 

is  the  only  barometer  which  you  can  adjust  for  the 
altitude  of  any  locality  up  to  3500  feet.  Scientifically 
accurate.  Richly  finished,  handsome  brass  case  and 
easy  reading  dial. 

If  your  optical  or  hardware  dealer  can't  supply  the 
Tycos  Barometer  or  will  not  order  for  you,  remit  the 
regular  price — $12.00 — specifying  No.  2252 — and  we 
will  send  it  to  you  at  once.  Price  in  Canada  and  the 
far  west  proportionately  higher.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. 

Send  10c  (in  stamps)  for  booklet,  "Practical  Hints 
for  Amateur  Weather  Forecasters." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tycos  Thermometers 

are  made  for  all  industrial,  scientific  and  household 
uses— for  indicating,  recording  and  controlling  tem- 
perature. Over  8,000  types.  Write  for  booklet  on 
any  type  that  you're  interested  in. 


A  Garden  of 
Water  Lilies 


is  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  charming  gardens  that 
you  can  have.    Most  varie- 
ties grow  readily  in  a  tub  or  pool,  giving  a  ' 
magnificent  display  of  blooms. 
My  collection  includes  many  rare  varieties — Paul  Har- 
lot, Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Panama-Pacific  and  others. 

Write  me  to-day  for  full  information  about  growing 
Water  Lilies;  ask  what  varieties  are  best  adapted 
for  outdoor  growing. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER,  Water  Lily  Specialist 

Box  A,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Largest  establishment  in  America  devoted  exclusively 
to  H  ater  Lilies  and  water  plants 


Good,   full  rooted, 
plump  top  trees  cost  so 
little  more  than  poor 
.ones,   why   not  have 
them? 

Send  for  catalogue. 


Juliu?  T^geKrS*  Cor 
A<  Thg  Sifo  of  Th<>  Td-c 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Highest  Standard 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37t-h  Street 
NewYork 


THE  SEE-SAW 

Sophie  Kerr's  dramatic  nooel 
of  married  life.          Net,  $1.50. 
D0UBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.     -   -   -   -     NEW  YORK 

Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials. 

Preparing  of  Plans,  Laying  out  of  Grounds,  tree  and  Shrub- 
bery Decorating  Work. 

The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333                                          New  Canaan,  Conn. 

,Water  Jjlies 

THE  MONTH  of  June  is  the 
ideal  time  to  plant  the  gor- 
geous tender  or  tropical 
Nymphaeas. 

We  offer  strong,  pot-grown  plants 
of  a  grand  assortment  of  both  day 
and  night  blooming  varieties  in  all 
colors;  also  Victoria  Regia  and 
Trickeri. 

Hardy  Nymphaeas  and  Nelumbiums 
cannot  be  supplied  at  this  season. 

All  are  described  in  Dreer's  Garden 
Book  which  also  gives  full  informa- 
tion on  growing  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  offer  free  to  our  patrons  the  advice  of 
our  experts  in  devising  plans  for  ponds  and 
selecting  varieties. 


"STOP  THIEF!" 

"By  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


MOTOR  car  owners  are  notable  for  the 
wide  divergence  of  the  points  of  view 
from  which  they  regard  their  vehicles. 
To  one  class  the  car  is  an  end  in  itself. 
The  principal  pleasure  derived  from  the  car  is 
found  in  tinkering  with  the  mechanism  to  produce 
a  little  higher  efficiency,  a  little  more  satisfactory 
mechanical  operation.  A  second  class  knows 
nothing  about  the  mechanism  of  the  vehicle; 
can't  tell  a  differential  from  a  spring  hanger  and 
takes  pride  in  its  lack  of  mechanical  education. 
To  this  class  the  motor  car  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
which  latter  is  the  joy  of  travel,  of  visiting  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  scenes  and  places.  Still  a 
third  class  uses  the  motor  vehicle  purely  as  a 
utilitarian  means  of  getting  about.  The  car 
promotes  efficiency  in  business  and  social  affairs 
and  that  is  all  this  latter  class  asks.  1  his  differ- 
ence is  ideals  makes  it  difficult  to  write  for  all 
classes  of  motor  car  owners,  for  while  your  screed 
may  fill  one  class  with  enthusiasm,  it  leaves  the 
others  cold. 

However,  as  in  most  human  relationships, 
there  are  common  grounds  of  meeting  for  all 
classes  of  car  owners,  and  one  of  these  certainly  is 
any  consideration  of  methods  and  means  for 
circumventing  the  ubiquitous  automobile  thief. 
There  is  not  a  single  owner  of  a  motor  car  who 
has  not  a  direct  personal  interest  in  this  great 
problem  of  foiling  the  automobile  thief.  We 
who  live  in  the  country  are  not  quite  as  subject 
as  our  urban  brethren  to  this  abominable  out- 
rage, but  automobile  stealing  is  carried  on  even 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  whenever  we  visit  our 
neighboring  cities  we  are  likely  to  encounter 
the  car  thief  at  his  skilful  worst. 

TT  IS  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  motor 
car,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  being,  offers 
a  peculiarly  tempting  bait  for  the  operations  of 
the  thief.  Not  only  is  the  motor  vehicle  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  piece  of  property,  readily  dis- 
posed of,  but  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an 
almost  ideal  getaway,  something  the  really 
clever  thief  always  plans  for  in  advance  of  his 
crime.  W  ith  the  automobile  there  is  no  planning 
to  be  done.  With  a  thousand  divergent  roads 
open  to  him  and  a  vehicle  possessing  almost 
unlimited  speed,  escape  is  practically  automatic. 

This  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances 
has  contrived  to  make  automobile  stealing  in- 
crease with  almost  incredible  rapidity.  In 
Detroit,  for  instance,  6,000  cars  are  stolen  every 
year.  Naturally  Detroit  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
this  trouble  because  it  has  such  a  large  floating 
population  of  men  trained  to  mechanical  expert- 
ness  in  the  various  factories.  1  he  dishonest 
among  this  population  early  discovered  that  it 
could  make  far  more  money  freelancing  in 
thievery  than  in  honest  labor  at  the  factories. 
However,  other  cities  without  Detroit's  peculiar 
problems  have  several  thousands  of  cars  stolen 
each  year,  and  the  serious  part  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  all  of  them  the  thefts  are  increasing  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars.  While  no  collected  statistics  for  the  entire 
country  are  at  hand,  it  is  certain  from  those  that 

we  have,  that  up- 
ward of  100,000 
motor  cars  are 
stolen  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

INDEED, this 

*■  problem  has 
reached  the  stage 
that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  criti- 
cal. It  has  be- 
come evident  to 
the  leaders  in  the 


automotive  world  that  something  more  than 
sporadic  effort  has  got  to  be  put  forth  to  suppress 
the  evil.  No  longer  can  the  problem  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  individual  chiefs  of  police  or  state 
officials.  The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Board  of  Insurance  Underwriters 
have  joined  for  united  action  in  the  premises. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  action  was  probably 
forced  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  in- 
surance companies  that  car  stealing  had  reached 
a  volume  that  would  oblige  them  to  make  a 
d rustic  upward  revision  of  their  premiums  for 
this  form  of  risk.  All  moves  of  this  kind  tend 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry; 
hence  we  have  this  united  move  on  the  part  of 
the  powers  that  be. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  suppressing 
automobile  stealing,  the  reader  must  bear  clearly 
in  mind  that  crimes  of  this  kind  are  of  two  distinct 
types.  The  first  and  more  serious  is  that  of  the 
professional  automobile  thief,  who  steals  to  sell 
the  vehicle  later  on  to  some  unsuspecting  victim. 
The  second  class  of  theft  is  that  of  the  so-called 
joy  rider,  who  appropriates  an  unguarded  car 
with  no  intention  probably  of  keeping  it  perman- 
ently. In  many  cases  the  owner  of  a  vehicle  so 
appropriated  gets  it  back  later  in  a  greater  or  less 
condition  of  dilapidation,  after  it  has  served  the 
purposes  of  the  joy  rider.  In  all  too  many  cases 
the  end  of  the  joy  ride  is  a  car  lying  smashed  in 
some  ditch  by  the  wayside,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  owner  usually  gets  back  whatever  may 
be  left  of  his  car. 

T^ROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
car  owner,  the  significance  of  this  classi- 
fication of  thefts  into  professional  and  amateur, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  precautions  that  will 
stop  one,  are  absolutely  useless  against  the 
other. 

When  the  professional  automobile  thief  makes 
up  his  mind  to  steal  a  certain  car,  only  a  dispensa- 
tion of  providence  can  prevent  his  getting  the 
vehicle.  To  begin  with,  the  professional  thief 
is  a  super-mechanic.  He  has  probably  worked 
in  an  automobile  factory  or  repair  shop,  and  has 
served  a  considerable  apprenticeship  as  a  chauf- 
feur. He  is  as  familiar  with  every  bolt,  nut,  and 
screw  of  the  mechanism  as  the  ordinary  person 
is  with  the  functions  of  his  knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 
He  knows  every  twist  and  turn  of  every  auxiliary 
system  about  the  car  and  understands  almost 
instinctively  howto  get  around  the  most  cunningly 
inserted  traps.  He  can  wire  around  a  lock  in 
the  ignition  system;  he  can  get  fuel  to  the  engine 
in  spite  of  any  disconnection  of  the  fuel  system; 
the  steering  system  cannot  be  so  fixed  that  he 
cannot  manage  to  guide  the  car  to  a  place  where 
he  can  make  repairs  in  safety.  He  has  files  that 
will  bite  through  the  hardest  steel  chains,  and 
devices  that  are  intended  to  make  the  wheels 
impossible  of  operation  are  child's  play  to  him. 
In  short  no  device  has  yet  been  found  that  the 
professional  automobile  thief  has  not  solved,  so 
that  if  he  is  given  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  alone 
with  the  car — farewell.  But  even  for  this  class 
of  thief,  the  locking  device  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
in  that  it  delays  him  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  he  may  be  frightened  away  from  his  nefari- 
ous work. 

However,  the  authorities  who  are  working  for 
a  final  solution  of  the  theft  problem  have  wisely 
begun  by  assuming  that  no  type  of  locking  device 
can  hinder  the  professional  automobile  thief. 
With  this  assumption  as  a  basis  they  have  sought 
a  cure  for  the  evil  from  an  entirely  different  angle. 
They  propose  that  a  motor  car  shall  carry  with  it 
throughout  its  life  a  deed,  similar  to  that  which 
accompanies  real  estate  in  its  transference  from 
hand  to  hand. 


T  TNDER  this  arrangement  the  man  who  buys 
^  a  motor  vehicle,  will  receive  from  the 
factory  a  deed  for  the  property.  This  he  will 
register,  just  as  a  realty  deed  is  registered.  If 
he  sells  the  car  later  on,  he  must  transfer  the 
deed  to  the  purchaser  and  the  transaction  must 
be  duly  recorded.  No  motor  vehicle  can  ever 
be  sold  without  the  deed  accompanying  it,  and 
every  intending  purchaser  will  have  the  record 
of  any  car  he  purposes  buying  searched,  just  as 
he  would  a  piece  of  real  estate,  though  obviously 
the  task  will  be  very  much  briefer,  since  the 
life  of  the  motor  vehicle  is  only  four  or  five 
years. 

I  his  solution  of  the  theft  problem  is  really 
delightfully  simple  and  logical,  and  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  professional  thievery.  You  do  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  theft,  but  you  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  thief  by  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  sell  what  he  has  stolen. 
You  destro"  the  incentive  to  stealing,  in  other 
words. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  car  owner  will 
have  to  carry  a  card  or  certificate  of  registration, 
bearing  the  number  of  the  deed  covering  the 
vehicle  he  is  driving.  This  will  add  something 
to  the  already  bothersome  carrying  of  license 
cards,  etc.,  but  the  car  owner  will  probably  con- 
sent to  the  added  annoyance  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  mind  that  it  will  bring. 

*TpIIERF.  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment  of  satisfaction 
over  the  above  described  solution  of  the 
theft  problem,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  that  is 
certain  to  be  encountered  in  putting  it  into  effect. 
To  make  a  plan  of  this  kind  successful,  it  must 
be  operative  in  all  the  states.  If  the  profes- 
sional car  thief  could  steal  a  car  in  New  York  and 
Step  over  into  New  Jersey  and  sell  it  without  the 
formality  of  a  deed  to  bother  him,  any  law  which 
New  York  might  pass  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  no  state  or  section 
should  be  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  thieves.  Now 
the  difficulty  of  getting  all  the  states  to  pass 
substantially  similar  laws  on  any  given  subject 
is  obvious.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  get  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  through,  if  we 
use  accepted  methods  of  intimidation  and  can 
manage  to  work  up  a  little  carefully  manipulated 
hysteria.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  would  care  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  light-hearted  band  whose  panacea 
for  all  human  ills  is  amending  the  constitution. 
No,  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  take  the  longer  and 
more  difficult  method  of  getting  each  of  the  in- 
dividual states  to  see  the  light  and  pass  identical 
legislation  in  this  matter. 

I  here  is  one  helpful  condition.  That  is  that 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  trouble  in  collecting 
its  license  fees  for  the  motor  vehicles  owned 
within  its  boundaries.  1  here  are  thousands  'of 
cars  owned  in  every  state  that  are  never  regis- 
tered. I  he  head  of  the  New  York  state  troopers, 
the  state  constabulary  recently  established,  told 
the  writer  that  his  men  had  collected  enough 
money  for  automobile  licenses  that  had  been 
dodged,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  force 
during  the  first  six 
months  of  its  exist- 
ence. 1  he  estab- 
lishment of  a  re- 
cording agency  of 
the  sort  we  need 
would  end  this 
condition  almost 
automatically,  so 
that  every  state 
would  get  all  the 
fees  due  it  every 
year.  For  this 
reason  the  dif- 
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TT  WOULD  be  easy  to  write 
a  page  of  praise  about 
Kelly  Cords  or  Fabric  Tires, 
but  a  long  story  of  simple  vir- 
tue is  seldom  interesting, 
rarely  read  and  often  doubted. 
The  best  recommendation  is 
that  which  is  passed  along 
by  some  satisfied  user.  The 
Kelly -Springfield  reputation 
was  built  up  that  way — before 
the  tires  were  advertised. 
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The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Steel  Hardware  in  the  World 
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tJhe  wind 
worii  wait  for  ijou 
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YOU  may  get  your  car  in  or  out  of  the  garage  hefore  the  wind  slams  a 
heavy  door  on  it  —  but  is  the  chance  worth  I  he  cost  of  replacing  a  lamp 
or  straightening  a  fender  if  the  wind  should  heal  you  to  it? 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  insures  you  against  just  such  accidents. 
It  is  an  arm  of  steel.  Push  the  door  out  ami  the  holder  automatically  locks 
it  open  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle.  To  unlock  the  holder  ami  close 
t In-  (I' por,  pull  t In-  handle. 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  can  he  applied  to  old  or  new  doors  of 
any  size  or  shape. 

There  are  Stanley  (iaraee  Door  Minces,      Hardware  offers  you  complete  e(|tiipnien! 
Bolts,  Latches  and  Pulls,  all  designed  cs-      your  garage.    It  is  curried   by  the  leading 
pecially  for  garage   use.     Stanley  Garage      hardware  stores  everywhere. 

"8  Garages"  is  a  booklet  built  around  the  illustrations  and  descrip~ 
tionsof  eight  typical  private  garages,  ft  contains  valuable  information 
about  garage  construction.    A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York:  100  Lafayette  Street  Chicago:  73  East  Lake  Street 
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SABEY 

AWNINGS 

For  Homes  of  Character 

CUSTOM  MADE 
DISTINCTIVE  IN  DESIGN 
ATTRACTIVE  COLORINGS 

Catalogue,  Samples  and  Prices 
sent  upon  request. 

The  FRED  F.  SABEY  CO.,  Inc. 

176-180  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Arrow  of  Gold 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

nPIIh  fascinating  realism  that  is  Con- 
*■  lad's  alone  pervades  this  great  love 
story  of  a  young  sea  captain  and  the 
exquisite  and  elusive  Dona  Rita.  A 
story  of  Marseilles  and  the  Spanish 
Coast.    Net,  $1.50;  leather,  #2.00. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


fig 


AN  all-season,  all-family  car  with 
£~\  the  latest  and  best  advance- 
ments in  design  and  appointments. 

BAKER  R  &  L  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Makers  oj  Raulang  Electrics  and  Ouen  Magnetic  Motor  Cars 


ferent  commonwealths  may  be  willing  to  listen 
to  reason. 

T-JAVING  indicated  the  method  that  will  deal 
with  the  professional  automobile  thief,  we 
may  proceed  to  examine  the  case  of  the  joy  rider. 
While  the  objects  of  the  joy  rider  are  not  as 
utterly  vicious  as  those  of  the  professional  thief, 
strangely  enough  the  remedy  for  the  latter's 
activities  will  not  affect  the  former  at  all.  The 
joy  rider  does  not  steal  a  car  to  sell  it,  so  that  the 
necessity  for  being  able  to  supply  a  properly 
registered  deed  would  not  bother  him  in  the 
least.  He  "borrows"  the  car  for  pleasure  pur- 
poses, intending  to  permit  the  owner  to  regain 
it  later  on  anyway,  so  we  must  curb  his  ingenuity 
at  the  other  end,  by  preventing  his  getting  the 
vehicle  into  his  clutches.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  is  by  means  of  a  really  efficient 
lock. 

The  automobile  and  insurance  interests  who 
are  investigating  the  subject  agree  in  recommend- 
ing, the  fitting  of  locks.  In  fact  the  insurance 
companies  purpose  placing  an  impost  of  $15  per 
year  on  the  premium  for  theft  insurance  on  any 
car  that  is  not  provided  with  an  approved  type 
of  locking  device.  In  the  Philadelphia  territory 
and  in  certain  sections  of  the  West  the  insurance 
companies  have  agreed  to  rebate  $15  to  all  car 
owners  who  fit  their  vehicles  with  approved  locks. 

In  investigating  the  subject  of  lock  efficiency, 
the  authorities  mentioned  before  find  that  the 
most  satisfactory  type  is  the  so-called  trans- 
mission lock.  This  type,  as  it  happens,  cannot 
be  used  on  Ford  cars,  nor  on  certain  other  makes, 
where  the  gears  can  be  thrown  by  manual  opera- 
tion of  the  push  rods  independent  of  the  gear 
shift  lever.  In  one  car,  at  least,  the  Paige,  a 
transmission  lock  is  included  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 

'  1  *HE  type  which  is  found  to  be  next  in  order 
of  efficiency  is  the  steering  wheel  lock. 
This  type  of  device  operates  on  the  steering  wheel 
or  column.  In  some  cases  it  operates  to  dis- 
connect the  steering  wheel  from  the  rest  of  the 
system,  so  that  it  swings  around  uselessly. 
Obviously  the  car  cannot  be  steered  while  this 
condition  exists.  In  other  locks  of  this  type,  the 
steering  system  is  locked  in  one  position,  so  that 
the  wheels  cannot  be  turned  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. The  effect  is  the  same;  the  car  cannot  be 
steered. 

The  third  approved  type  of  lock  operates  in 
combination  on  the  gasolene  and  ignition  systems. 
In  other  words  the  flow  of  fuel  to  the  engine  is 
shut  off  and  the  ignition  system  is  cut  off,  so  that 
no  spark  can  be  generated.  Obviously  this  pre- 
vents any  very  extensive  operation  of  the  vehicle, 
which  may,  nevertheless,  be  towed,  as  the  pro- 
fessional thief  does,  unless  he  can  get  around  the 
locking  device  in  some  other  way. 

The  last  approved  type  of  lock  operates  on  the 
ignition  system  alone.  Against  the  professional 
thief  this  is  helpless,  but  in  curbing  the  joy  rider, 
it  will  usually  serve. 

Car  owners  should  be  warned  that  the  insur- 
ance underwriters  have  compiled  a  list  of  locking 
devices  that  have  their  approval.  This  com- 
prises all  types  of  locking  devices  which  have 
been  tested  and  proved  to  give  the  necessary 
security  against  casual  appropriation  of  the  car. 
Any  one  intending  to  equip  his  car  with  a  locking 
device  will  do  well  to  consult  his  insurance  broker 
beforehand  to  see  whether  it  comes  under  the 
class  of  "approved",  for  unless  it  does,  the  /rar 
owner  may  find  himself  charged  an  additional 
premium  of  #15. 

TAKING  it  all  in  all,  we  have  reason  to  hope 
for  better  things  in  the  matter  of  automo- 
bile loss  through  theft.  Approved  locking  de- 
vices, universally  used,  will  foil  the  joy  rider  and 
a  perfectly  simple  legal  enactment  will  end  pro- 
fessional stealing.  We  should  all  work  to  hasten 
the  .general  enactment  of  the  needed  legislation. 
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BIG-SIX 


THIS  illustration  of  the  New  Studebaker 
BIG-SIX  is  an  actual  photographic  re- 
production. The  brush  of  the  artist  could 
add  nothing  to  its  inspiring  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctive appearance.  A  car  as  impressive  in 
every  line,  as  harmonious  in  symmetry  and 
contour,  requires  no  elaborate  description. 
Its  beauty  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  as  capable  as  it  is  beautiful.  Your 
first  ride  in  a  BIG-SIX  will  prove  its  un- 
common ability  to  perform. 

Brief  Specifications 


60-horsepower  motor 
126-inch  Wheelbase 
Perfectly-balanced  Chassis 
Intermediate  Transmission 
Semi-floating  Rear  Axle 
Ample  Room  for  Seven  People 
Genuine  Leather  Upholstery 


Gypsy  Top  with  Plate  Glass 
Windows 

Silver-faced  Magnetic  Speed- 
ometer, Ammeter,  and 
Jeweled  8-day  Clock 

Extension  Light  and  Glove 
Box  in  Tonneau 


— the  only  car  at  its  price 
equipped  with  cord  tires 


$1985  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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Thousands  are  writing  us  for  our 
Free  Plans  for  Cypress  Bunga- 
lows of  moderate  price. 
Those  who  appreciate 
an  artistic  design  may 
have  free  WORK- 
ING PLANS  of  this 
Super-b  u  n  g  a  1  o  w , 
— if  they  will  please 
write  us  at  once. 
(While    they  last.) 


WE  THANK  YOU 
IN  ADVANCE 
—YOU  WILL 
THANK  US 
LATER. 


HIGH  ART" 


(WITH  SOLID  COMFORT  AND  LONG  LIFE) 

THIS  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  INTERESTING  and 
ARTISTIC  CYPRESS  BUNGALOW  SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  US  BY  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  ARCHITECTS. 

-VACCINATE  YOUR  BUILDING  INVESTMENT  AGAINST  THE  BUGABOO  OF  REPAIR  BILLS." 
INSIST  ON   CYPRESS.  "THE    WOOD  ETERNAL."    (YOU  CAN   GET  IT- BY  INSISTING.) 

WE  ADVISE  IMMEDIATE  APPLICATION  for  the  latest 
edition  of  VOL.  8,  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY 

SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Full  Specifications  Go  with  our  Workinc  Plans  and  are  Sufficient 
for  any  competent   carpenter  to  Straightway    Build  From. 

The  less  you  feel  like  spending  in  building,  the  more  Important  It  Is  that  you  secure  the  longest  possible  life  for  your 


not 
for 


vestment.  The  more  you  spend.'  the  more  important  it  is  that  your  money  represent  a  permanent  investment,  and 
>t  have  to  be  spent  over  again  in  exasperating  repairs.  CYFRKSS  Is  "ihe  one  best  buy"  in  the  entire  wood  market 
T  those  who  care  what  they  get  for  their  lumber  money.    'CYPRF.SS  lasts  practically  forever."  CYPRESS 


RESISTS  THE  ROT-INFLUENCES  which  so  soon  destroy  most  woods.  CYPRESS  does  not  Warp  or  shrink 
or  swell  like  most  woods  — and  takes  paint  or  stain  perfectly.  Whether  for  MANSION.  PASTURE-FENCE  OR 
"  LITTLE  JOB  OF  BACK-STEPS"—  remember — "IF  YOU  BUILD  with  CYPRESS  YOU  BUILD  but  ONCE." 


Ask  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPT."  any  question  about  Wood.  Our  reply  will  be  frank. 
We  recommend  C  Y  PR  ESS  only  where  CYPRESS  can  prove  itself  "the  one  best  wood"  for  your  use. 

^®rf  SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MFRS'  ASSN. 

1202  MBERN1A  BANK  BLDG.,  NEW  ORLEANS  or  1202  HEARD  NATL  BANK  BLDG.,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  OF  YOUR  OWN  LUMBER  DEALER.     IK  HE  HASN'T  IT—  WRITE  US 


Allen's  Water  Gardens 

1020  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Largest  Growers  of  Water  Lilies  in  the  West.  Spe- 
cial offer  for  your  Water  Garden:  Three  beautiful 
Hardy  Water  Lilies;  Yellow,  White  and  l'ink,  $2.00. 
Miscellaneous  Aquatics;    Aquarium  Plants — Gold  Fish 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 

HENRY  B.  BESTON 
A  close-up  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
at  work.  Net,  $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.     -   -   -   -     NEW  YORK 


No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete 


Any  woman  or 
child  can  work  this 
sprinkler  without 
shutting  off  water 
or  getting  wet  to 
move  it. 


No  Work  Now  to  Sprinkle 


EASY  now  to  water  lawns  and  gardens  of  any  size.    No  more  need  to  drag  make- 
shift sprinklers  about  which  can't  give  uniform  water  spread.   To  know  the  true 
economy  of  sprinkling,  you  must  know  tho 

Double  Rotary  Sprinkler 

SPRINKLES  LIKE  RAIN  -  75  FT  IN  DIAMETER 

Nothing  to  equal  the  machine  and  its  ofTect  ever  before  made.  Works  equally  well  on 
hill  side  and  level.  Lasts  a  lifetime,  costs  little,  and  saves  its  entire  cost  in  a  few  days' 
watering. 

Write  for  Ffee  Book  With  Lofv  Prices  Direct  to  You. 

DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  COMPANY,        JUPITER  SPRINKLER  COMPANY, 
111  Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ill  Dekum  Bldg.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


A  SUGARING  TRIP  FOR  MOTHS 

HAVE  you  in  the  summer's  twilight, 
walking  along  a  woodsy  trail,  chanced 
to  see  across  your  path  a  dusky  shape 
which,  as  it  fluttered  past,  caught  and 
reflected  the  glorious  last  light  of  day?  If  you 
have,  you  may  have  known  it  was  a  moth.  Few 
of  these  creatures  are  less  beautiful  than  the  sun- 
set itself,  and  they  do  not  lose  all  their  beauty, 
either,  when  they  are  preserved  in  a  collection, 
for  only  a  few  of  the  shades  of  color  fade.  As 
they  fly  mostly  by  night,  few  people  know  how- 
to  catch  them,  but  if  you'll  come  with  me  on  a 
sugaring  trip,  I'll  show  you  the  most  practical, 
as  well  as  interesting,  way  of  doing  it,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I. 

Ever  been  on  a  sugaring  trip?  You  haven't? 
Well,  then  you  will  want  to  know  everything 
from  A  to  Z.  Of  course  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant step  is  the  selection  of  the  spot  for  the  work. 
That  I  have  already  chosen.  It  is  a  tract  of 
timber,  surrounded  by  pasture  land,  not  very 
large — possibly  forty  acres  in  all — not  very 
heavily  timbered,  and  with  several  old  roads 
or  trails  leading  through  it  and  the  most  musi- 


Evidcncc  that  sugar  will  catch  moths  as  well  as  flies 

cal  little  brook  happily  bubbling  along  one 
side.  Also  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  is  a  very 
small  swamp.    It  is  an  ideal  place  for  sugaring. 

You  are  wondering  what  this  old  pail  on  my 
arm  is  for  and  what  is  contains?  I'll  tell  you. 
After  being  sure  that  the  pail  was  clean,  I  put  in 
it  about  four  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and 
covered  the  sugar  with  the  contents  of  a  bottle 
of  stale  beer.  What  else  do  we  need?  Well  a 
brush — a  whitewash  brush  is  good — a  bright 
flashlight,  two  or  three  poison  jars,  and  a  small 
box  to  put  the  moths  in  after  they  are  dead,  as 
carrying  them  around  in  the  jar  is  apt  to  rub  off 
some  scales.  We  have  all  the  things  needed  now, 
so  get  into  the  car  and  we  shall  be  off. 

It  has  been  hot  and  sultry  all  day,  and  signs 
of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  west  assure  me  that 
conditions  are  ideal  for  every  moth  and  other 
nocturnal  insect  to  be  abroad.  I  planned  to  be 
at  the  swamp  by  7:30  and  it  is  almost  that  hour 
now.  You  see  that  a  few  of  the  more  common 
moths  are  already  flving  about,  so  let's  set  the 
jars  and  the  boxes  here  by  the  gate  while  we 
sweeten  the  spots  for  our  moths.  We'll  start 
with  the  elm  near  by.  Put  a  brushfull  or  two 
of  the  sugar  mixture  on  it  to  make  a  good  spot, 
then  smear  some  on  this  oak,  this  stump,  and  a 
couple  of  these  fence  boards,  and  so  on  until  we 
have  about  forty  places  moistened  with  the  liquid. 

Rest  a  bit  now  and  wipe  your  hands  well,  as 
the  syrup  is  very  sticky  and  we  do  not  want  to 
touch  the  moths  with  sticky  hands.  Take  the 
light  and  we'll  look  at  the  last  one  we  sugared — 
nothing  there.  Let  me  instruct  you  how  to  mas- 
ter the  light.  To  be  successful  on  a  sugaring 
trip  there  should  always  be  two  workers.  The 
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THE  AIRINESS  AND  NIMBLENESS  OF  THE  OPEN  CAR 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  INTIMACY,  SHELTER,  AND  COM- 
FORT OF  YOUR  FAVORED  NOOK  ARE  INIMITABLY 
BLENDED  IN  THE  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  CABRIOLET. 
ALL  SEVEN  ENCLOSED  CAR  HUDSONS  HAVE  A  DIS- 
TINCTIVE CHARM  AND  UTILITY.  EACH  HAS  THE 
SAME  LIMITLESS  ENDURANCE  AND  PERFORMANCE. 
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TO  UPHOLD  THE  FLAG 

On  the  grounds  of  country  estates,  parks  and  clubs,  the 

Walworth  Steel  Flag  Pole 

with  its  Patent  Non-Fouling  Ball  Bearing  Top  furnishes  a  worthy  support. 
Made  in  various  heights  up  to  100  feet  above  the  ground.  The  top  revolves 
freely,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  the  flag  to  wrap  around 
the  pole. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  information  regarding  free  detail 
working  drawings  for  building  artistic  concrete  base. 

WALWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I 

Boston,  Mass. 


1^800  E.  First  Street 


h.:i*:W.^:u:M.i:i 

LTTHN        ».  _  '  '    V *  MASS 


Underground  Garbage 
Receivers 

The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage. 
Order  Early. 

Oijt  truck  wheels  your  barrel*  up  or  down  steps.  Try  our  Sri.ai 
Ribbed  Barrel. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  will  pay  you. 

Sold  direct.    Look  lor  our  Trade  Marks. 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


MA  PETTENGILL 

HARRY  LEON  WILSON'S 
latest  book.    Funnier  than  "Ruggles  of 
Red  Gap."  Net.  $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO..  NEW  YORK 


for  Culverts 


R  ust-resistant. 
Durable,  with 

Copper  Steel  base— 

^/>0//0-Ao's^wCopperSteelGalvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  hiehest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac- 
tured for  Culverts,  Flumes. Tanks.  Koofing.  Spouting.  Garages.  I 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  Indi- 
cates that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  Apollo-Ketrtosk  Sheets  last  longest 
in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  DJMmiaJed  for  Roofing 
Tin  Plates.  Send  for  "Better  lluildings"  and  •Apollo"  booklets.   Thev  are  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pitt  .  urgh.  Pa. 


one  on  the  right  should  carry  the  light,  and  the 
one  on  the  left  the  jar.  In  this  way  the  jar  cannot 
cast  a  shadow  to  frighten  the  moths.  Do  not  turn 
the  light  on  until  you  are  about  three  feet  from 
the  tree,  unless  you  do  not  know  the  path,  and 
then  keep  it  pointed  to  the  ground  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  moths  from  the  sugar,  for  they  will 
always  come  to  the  light. 

We  are  about  to  the  second  tree  now.  Go 
quietly!  Now  flash!  Isn't  he  a  beauty?  A 
catacola!  I  find  that  it  is  better  to  clap  the  jat 
right  over  the  catacola,  though  with  most  moths 
you  hold  the  jar  just  below  them,  for  the  majority 
will  fly  downward  when  leaving  the  tree.  Over 
at  the  edge  is  a  large  red  underwing — the  under- 
wings  are  the  catacolas.  1  here  I  have  him. 
1  his  is  good  luck!  Now  to  the  oak  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  Go  quietly,  as  before.  Five 
catacolas!  Well,  this  ends  the  round,  but  we  shall 
have  time  to  make  several  more  before  the  storm 
breaks,  tor  it  has  not  yet  started  to  thunder  much. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  get  some  of  the  hawk 
moth  family  on  the  next  round  or  so.  Let's  start 
back  over  the  trail  again.  What  is  that?  Oh, 
I  wish  I  had  my  net!  He  has  alighted  there  on 
that  basswood.  Hold  the  light  on  him  and  I 
will  get  him  with  the  jar.  I  have  him!  It's  a 
luna!  See  how  beautiful  it  is,  such  a  pretty  pale 
green  thing,  with  a  stripe  or  border  of  gray  along 
tin  top  of  the  front  w  ing,  and  all  round  the  wings 
a  faint  yellow  band.  What  is  on  this  one?  An- 
other catacola.  The  next  tree  may  be  a  lucky 
one,  so  use  extra  care  in  approaching  it,  for  if  any 
hawk  moths  are  there  they  are  easily  frightened 
away.  Now  look.  A  hog  hawk  moth,  also  two 
mourning  stripe  hawk  moths!  I  got  them  in  the 
jar  easily  as  they  were  almost  drunk.  Their 
mouths  are  so  large  that  they  got  too  much  liquid. 
1  he  hog  hawk  is  not  so  very  common,  but  the 
mourning  stripe  is  the  most  numerous  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  the  hawk  moths. 

1  he  rest  of  the  trees  do  not  seem  to  yield  very 
much  in  any  kind  of  moths,  so  the  storm  must 
be  very  close,  for  just  before  the  change  in  the 
atmosphere  most  insects  seek  shelter.  They  are 
better  barometers  than  we.  The  storm  is  pretty 
close  now,  I  see,  so  we  cannot  stay  another  min- 
ute or  we  shall  be  drenched. 

In  the  morning  we  will  mount  the  moths,  for 
it  is  best  to  leav  e  them  in  the  poison  jars  for  some 
hours  for  the  cyanide  to  kill  them.  However,  if 
time  is  too  precious  in  the  morning,  it  may  be 
done  late  the  night  of  the  sugaring.  After  you 
have  more  experience  in  the  mounting  you  may 
let  them  dry  and  mount  them  when  you  have 
more  time,  but  they  must  be  relaxed  first  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  operation  for  a  beginner  to  perform. 

Curt  Conner. 


SEALED  SWEET  CORN 

IT  IS  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  the  consumption 
of  sweet  corn  would  be  much  greater  than 
it  is  at  present  if  when  cooked  by  the  city 
housewife  it  were  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  pulled.  Corn  dries  out  rapidly  because 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  sap  from  the  end  where 
the  stalk  is  broken.  We  have  found  that  if  this 
evaporation  is  prevented,  the  pulled  ear  will 
remain  green  almost  indefinitely.  l  o  accomplish 
this  we  use  paraffin  wax  for  a  seal. 

The  corn  when  pulled,  is  brought  directly  to 
a  shed  near  the  barn,  where  the  butt  of  each  ear 
is  dipped  in  paraffin,  which  is  kept  in  liquid  form 
over  a  small  alcohol  stove.  It  is  necessary  to 
square  the  butt  of  each  ear,  but  one  man  can  do 
this  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  count,  while  a 
second  dips  and  throws  the  corn  into  a  sack. 
The  paraffin  dries  so  rapidly  that  this  does  not 
injure  the  seal. 

The  labor  expense  is  very  little,  as  corn  should 
be  counted  and  sorted  before  going  to  market 
anywav.  The  wax  costs  about  8  cents  a  pound, 
and  a  pound  will  seal  many  hundreds  of  ears. 

We  found  a  big  demand  for  sealed  corn  from 
the  grocers  and  the  public  in  the  town  where  we 
sell,  and  had  no  trouble  in  getting  25  cents  a 
hundred  more  for  corn  that  was  sealed,  irrespec- 
tive of  where  the  market  price  went.  I  he  grocer 
was  insured  against  loss,  and  found  that  a  bin 
of  absolutely  green  ears,  sealed  with  red  wax — 
a  red  dve  may  be  used  in  the  paraffin — met  with 
demand.  This  demand  was  not  entirely  by 
reason  of  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  corn; 
it  was  because  the  housewife  knew  that  if  she 
used  the  corn  that  day  or  the  next  it  would 
be  sweet  corn.  Blrchard  W.  Yale. 
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Redwood  lattice  roof  over  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition,  San  Diego, 
IQ'S-'Qlb-      Redwood  was  used  in  this  permanent  building   because  of  its  abilitj  to  withstand 
severe  service  of  this  type 

cRgdwood  and  your 
"(jarden  of  Sden" 

On  the  country  estate  as  well  as  in  the  simple  garden,  California 
Redwood  fills  an  every-day  need. 

Garden  benches,  propagating  boxes,  greenhouse  moulding,  "cold 
forms,"  hedge  boxes,  "hot  beds" — these  are  among  the  popular  out- 
door uses  of  this  remarkable  lumber — uses  for  which  Redwood,  of 
all  building  materials,  is  particularly  adapted. 

"We  have  tried  various  kinds  of  woods  that  we  thought  might  be 
suitable  for  greenhouse  work  for  the  past  20  years,"  writes  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  King  Construction  Company  of  North  Tonawanda, 
New  York,  "and  we  have  found  Redwood  to  be  the  most  durable  and 
serviceable  of  any  of  them." 

Redwood  resists  rot  to  a  remarkable  degree — due  to  a  natural  pre- 
servative. Redwood  needs  no  paint  or  artificial  preservative,  but 
takes  paint  readily  where  paint  is  desired. 

It  is  less  liable  to  warp  or  twist  than  other  woods. 

It  does  not  shrink  or  swell,  once  properly  seasoned. 

Redwood  has  a  uniform  straight  grain — is  light,  but  strong — is 
remarkably  fire-resistant  (due  to  the  absence  of  pitch  or  resin) — and 
Redwood  is  famed  for  its  natural  beauty  of  tint  and  graining. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  many  ways  in  which  you  can  use  Red- 
wood, once  you  make  its  acquaintance. 

Write  for  "Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood,"  "California  Redwood 
Homes"  and  "How  to  Finish  Redwood."  Please  mention  the  name 
of  your  Architect  or  Landscape  Gardener. 

Your  lumber  dealer  should  carry  Redwood.  If  not,  write  us  and 
your  requirements  will  be  filled. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION,  715  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


California 

Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 
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"ON'T  let  your  house  fade  into  mediocrity. 
Have  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
rescue  the  walls  from  ruinous  weather.  If 
your  home  is  of  brick,  concrete  or  stucco  "Bay 
State"  can  bring  back  to  it  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  the  vitality  to  ward  off  wet  weather. 

Either  in  white  or  one  of  the  charming  tints, 
your  home  coated  with  "Bay  State"  will  be  a 
joy  to  your  heart. 

Our  Book  No.  1  and  a  sample  will  be  sent 
to  show  you. 

WADS  WORTH,  HOWLAND  &CO.,inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Office: 
Architects'  1-ildg. 


Philadelphia  Office: 
Weightman  Bide. 


The  Bay  Stater 


GREENWICH 

A  Countryside  of 
Old -Fashioned  People  and  Things 


Its  Real  Estate  Brokers 

LAD.D  &  NICHOLS 

Telephone  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Gateway  of  New  England 
45  Minutes  from  New  York 


On  Salt  Water 


The  Island 


THE 


SIMPLE   LIFE  AT  TOBIN'S 
HARBOR 


IT  SOUNDED    good    to  us  from  the  very- 
first.    An    island    in    Lake  Superior,  in- 
habited by  nobody  but  our  three  friends 
and  their  guests;  with  tents  for  bedrooms, 
and  the  lake  for  a  bath  tub.    It  appealed  to  us 
strongly. 

For  years  we  had  been  having  adventures  in 
simple  living.  We  had  spent  summers  in  two 
different  barns,  and  more  of  them  in  a  little  coun- 
try cottage  where  we  thought  that  we  had  reduced 
life  to  the  simplest  terms  we  could.  We  wanted 
to  see  our  friends'  version  of  simple  living,  as  well 
as  their  island,  so  when  they  asked  us  there  for 
a  vacation  we  said  we  would  go. 

When  we  had  seen  their  many  albums  of  photo- 
graphs of  their  island  and  its  neighborhood  we 
could  scarce  wait  for  July,  the  month  in  which 
we  were  to  make  the  trip.  It  would  have  been 
even  more  difficult  to  await  the  natural  move- 
ment of  time,  had  all  the  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions given  us  an  adequate  idea  of  what  was 


The  front  yard 

before  us.  July  came,  eventually,  as  it  generally 
does  if  you  wait  long  enough  for  it,  and  we  were 
on  our  way.  , 
After  a  never-to-be-forgotten  journey  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  from  Duluth 
to  Port  Arthur  and  around  the  northeastern  end 
of  Isle  Roy  ale  (which  is  another  story)  we  sighted 
1  obin's,  and  soon  thereafter  our  friends  were 
helping  us  out  of  their  launch  on  to  their  own 
dock. 

Their  island  is  close  to  Tobin's  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  Tobin's  Harbor,  which  is  one  of  the 
fiords  that  run  into  Isle  Royale,  a  finger  of  the 
lake  thrust  into  the  land.  It  resembled  the  isle 
of  our  imagination  in  no  other  way  than  in  being 
surrounded  by  water.  Instead  of  the  low-lying 
island  we  had  pictured,  we  found  about  two  and  a 
half  acres  of  rocks,  covered,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  thick  growth  of  balsam  firs,  spruces,  cedars, 
birches,  mountain  ash,  and  alders,  with  soil 
enough  for  countless  wild  flowers. 

We  followed  a  cool,  shadowy  trail  from  the 
dock  up  through  the  trees,  to  a  little  cabin  of  one 
big  room,  a  tiny  kitchen,  and  a  screened  dining 
porch.  There  were  tents  back  of  it,  rocks  and 
breakers  and  the  Big-Sea-Water  in  front.  This 
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Here  Isko  is  shonvn  mounted  on 
the  ice  box,  a  popular  installa- 
tion. Through  the  open  door  of 
the  refrigerator  is  shonin  the 
Isko  ice-making  chamber  nutter e 
your  favorite  spring  nvater  may 
be  frozen  into  convenient  sizeJ 
cubes  Jor  general  household  use. 


Successor  to  the  Iceman 
and  his  Tongs 

Cold  that  is  dry — cold  that  is  pure — cold  that  is  automatic, 
constant;  cold  by  day — cold  by  night — cold  without  ice:  that 
is  Isko  cold. 

Isko  is  the  electric  cold-maker.  It  perches  on  your  ice  box, 
sits  beside  it  on  the  floor  or  in  the  next  room.  It  may  even 
be  installed  in  your  basement.    That  is  up  to  you. 

Wherever  you  place  it,  Isko  does  its  work,  silently,  tirelessly, 
automatically — succeeding  the  iceman  and  his  tongs,  making 
you  independent  of  melting,  germ-laden  ice;  replacing  damp, 
unhealthful  refrigeration  with  a  dry,  wholesome,  scientific  cold 
— Isko  cold. 

Isko  is  as  independent  as  a  good  electric  clock.  You  need  never 
touch  it  once  you  set  it  working. 

Two  moving  parts  that  run  in  a  bath  of  oil;  Isko  is  simply 
constructed. 

Isko  uses  no  ammonia.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  danger. 
Both  lubricant  and  refrigerant  are  permanently  sealed  in  the 
machine.    You  need  not  bother  about  them. 

Adjust  the  thermostat  at  the  desired  temperature,  switch  on 
the  electric  current  and  Isko  goes  to  work.  You  might  take 
a  trip  to  Europe;  Isko  would  go  on  making  cold,  silently, 
tirelessly,  automatically  unless  you  turned  off  the  current. 

Isko  saves  food — keeps  it  pure  and  fresh.  Vegetables  stay 
crisp  in  Isko  cold.  Milk  and  cream  will  keep  sweet  and 
wholesome  for  days  in  its  dry,  dry  chill. 

Isko  gives  you  cubes  of  pure,  clear  ice  for  your  table. 

And  all  this  convenience,  all  this  safeguarding  of  your  family's 
health,  all  this  independence  of  the  ice  wagon,  costs  less 
than  ice. 

Isko  is  also  made  in  larger  sizes  for  clubs,  restaurants,  meat 
markets  and  other  commercial  houses. 

The  ISKO  Company,  111  W.  Wellington  St.  Chicago,  III. 
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fmGladThey're  Using 

STONE-TEX 

Instead  of  Paini 


Now  this  residence  will  have  a  soft-hued,  even,  artistic 
finish  that  no  ordinary  paint  could  give  it.  Now  it  will  be 
proof  against  dampness— its  appearance  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  it  will  retain  its  beauty  for  years. 

STONE-TEX  will  give  any  concrete,  stucco,  brick,  stone  or  simi- 
lar structure  a  beautiful,  uniform,  lasting  finish.  It  is  prepared 
specifically  for  use  on  masonry  walls,  and  renders  them  damp- 
proof— rainproof — weatherproof. 

All  masonry  surfaces  are  more  or  less  porous.  Rain,  melting  snow,  sleet,  dew 
— are  absorbed  into  the  pores,  causing  a  damp  condition.  The  dampness,  ming- 
ling with  the  dust  from  the  streets,  produces  those  unsightly  streaks  and  spots 
that  disfigure  the  building. 

Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer  little  resistance  to  mois- 
ture.  whin  used  on  masonry,  and  s<x>n  crack,  chip  or  peel  off.  STONK-TEX. 
which  is  a  liquid  cement  coating,  enters  deep  into  the  pores,  (ills  all  hair 
cracks,  and  makes  the  walls  hard  as  Hint.  Because  of  its  dampproofness, 
it  far  outlasts  ordinary  paints.  Suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and  furnished 
in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  concrete  or  stone  residence  is  disfigured,  or  damp 
and  unsanitary,  have  it  "Stone-Textured"  at  once. 

Write  far  Stone-Tex  Booklet,  with  lull  dtlails,  colors,  etc. 

THE  TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 

105  TRUSCON  BUILDING  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


You  cou 
dip//r/j 
house//? 


CHRISTOPHER  AND  COLUMBUS 

By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden" 


"An  entertaining,  delectable,  and  nonchalantly  preposterous  tale  of  three  charm- 
ing, delectable,  and  nonchalantly  preposterous  people."  New  York  Times.  Net, 
$1.60  at  all  bookstores. 


KELSEy 

We  can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat. 
Thousands  in  use. 

LEAKLESS 

HEALTH 

THE  f^LLSLV 

DVSTLESS 

H  EAT 

New  York:     1  WARM  AIR  CEDtRATOR  1  Boston: 

103-D        1        231  James  St.          1  405-D 
Park  Ave.             Syracuse,  N.  Y.  P.O.Sq.Bldg. 

NOISELESS 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.    1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


was  our  home  for  ten  happy  days,  during  only 
one  of  which  it  rained. 

We  got  up  in  the  morning  wnen  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  sinful  to  lie  abed  longer  with  so  much 
to  do  and  see,  climbed  over  the  rocks  down  to 
where  there  were  a  number  of  natural  shallow 
bathing  pools — or  perhaps  clear  to  the  lake,  de- 
pending upon  the  sea  that  was  running — for  our 
morning  ablutions. 

When  everyone  had  gone  through  with  this 
performance,  and  all  the  towels  spread  on  the  big 
rock  were  wet  ones,  we  had  breakfast. 

After  sleeping  all  night  in  a  tent,  breathing, 
uncontaminated,  balsam-scented  air,  taking  a 
bath  in  the  cold  water  of  the  lake,  and  wandering 
over  the  island  a  bit,  perhaps  we  were  not  ready 
for  breakfast.  And  perhaps,  since  the  world  began, 
ham  and  eggs  and  coffee  and  potatoes  and  bread 
and  butter  have  tasted  as  good,  but  I  doubt  it. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  everything  we  ate, 
save  fish,  which  were  free  for  the  taking,  had  to 
come  from  Duluth,  that  not  even  an  egg  nor  a 
pound  of  sugar  could  be  bought  thereabouts,  it 
may  seem  as  if  living  thus  was  not  such  a  simple 


Where  the  driftwood  conRreRated 

proposition.  A  little  exploration  under  the  house 
would  explain  things.  Under  the  house  was,  if 
not  open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  at  least  onen 
to  three  of  them.  It  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
cellar  and  the  attic  of  our  great-grandmothers 
and  a  cold  storage  warehouse.  It  was  filled  with 
the  things  you  would  expect  to  find  in  those  places. 
A  tub  of  butter;  a  case  of  eggs;  boxes  and  barrels 
of  potatoes,  onions,  bananas,  tomatoes;  cases  of 
canned  tilings,  hams,  slabs  of  bacon,  axes,  kind- 
ling wood,  oars,  trunks;  perhaps  some  fish  rolled 
up  in  a  gunny  sack.  It  was  cool  enough  and  dry 
enough  so  that  all  eatables  kept — as  well  as 
our  appetites  allowed.  We  never  tired  of  the 
things  that  came  from  under  the  house;  never 
sighed  for  a  butcher  shop  nor  longed  for  other 
than  tin  cows.  In  all  the  region  there  were  no 
live  cows;  the  only  tame  animals  we  saw  from 
the  time  we  left  Port  Arthur,  on  our  way  to  To- 
bin's,  until  we  reached  Washington  Harbor,  on 
our  way  home,  were  four  or  five  dogs.  At  Wash- 
ington Harbor  we  saw  a  cat. 

After  breakfast,  there  were  dishes  to  wash,  the 
big  room  and  the  kitchen  to  put  to  rights,  and 
then  everybody  was  ready  for  the  business  of  the 
day,  which  might  be  an  all-together  expedition 
in  the  launch,  or  separate  expeditions  in  the  two 
rowboats,  exploring  the  bay  or  fishing. 

Once  we  voyaged  to  Passage  Island,  where 
there  is  a  lighthouse,  for  a  ramble  over  the  island 
and  a  picnic  with  the  lighthouse  folk;  once  we 
went  in  the  launch  to  Rock  Harbor,  hunted  for 
greenstones  (a  semi-precious  stone  found  among 
the  pebbles  on  the  beach)  and  had  an  al  fresco 
dinner  on  a  rocky  shore.  Twice  we  voyaged 
to  Siskowit  Bay,  twenty-five  miles  down  the 
southern  shore  of  Isle  Royale,  where  part  of 
the  household  had  an  engagement  with  a  trout 
stream.  There  were  innumerable  lesser  voyages, 
on  one  of  which  we  saw  a  bald  eagle,  free. 
This  was  in  Duncan's  Bay,  where  everything 
looked  as  wild  as  the  eagle,  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  that  we  were  not  the  first  human 
beings  who  had  ever  ventured  there. 

On  the  longer  voyages  we  carried  a  lunch  and 
were  gone  all  day;  from  the  shorter  ones  we 
drifted  back  to  the  cabin  and  foraged  in  the  kit- 
chen for  lunch.  Dinner  was  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  according  to  what  time  we  were  all  on 
hand — especially  the  fishermen.  For  dinner 
there  was  nearly  always  fish,  cooked  in  every  way 
imaginable,  in  abundance  and  of  surpassing  qual- 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Oak  Floors,  stylish,  handsome,  polished  hard- 
wood floors,  can  be  laid  over  your  old  floors 
and  finished  complete  for  less  than  the  price  of 
good  carpet.    Would  you  think  it? 

Considering  that  oak  floors  are  nearly  always  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
modern  home,  considering  their  beauty,  considering  the  great  amount  of  housework 
they  save,  considering  that  100  years  is  not  a  long  life  for  an  oak  floor,  it  really 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  it  costs  less  than  good  tarpet.  Yet  that  is  the  fact — 
and  a  fact  well  worth  taking  advantage  of  in  your  house  if  you  haven't  oak 
floors  already. 

To  learn  all  about  it,  send  for  the  oak  flooring  book.  Among  other  things 
it  will  tell  how  one  who  is  economically  inclined  and  handy  with  tools  can  lay 
"oak  over  old"  himself.    Drop  a  line. 

For  the  builder  of  a  new  house  the  floors  question  resolves  itself  into  "OAK,  of 
course."  Hardly  anybody  would  think  of  using  anything  else.  The  book 
nevertheless  will  probably  give  you  some  valuable  information  on  the  subject  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  on  request.    Will  you  write  us  today? 

OAK  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

1008  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO: 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUNTRT 

<By  ^MARION  Q  TAYLOR 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Coun- 
try Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any 
sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  coun- 
try clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the 
clothes  on  this  page  were  chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  prob- 
lems, at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120 
West  J2nd  Street 


An  all  wool  knitted  sweater 
coat,  very  masculine  in  type, 
is  most  suitable  for  all  outdoor 
sports  and  can  be  had  in 
practical  heather  mixlures 
($7.50).  The  rolling  sailor  of 
baronet te  satin  is  trimmed 
with  black  chain  stitching, 
giving  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  braid  ($30) 


Chiffon  alpaca  composes 
this  soft  sweater  with  long 
shawl  revers  of  a  new  shape, 
patch  pockets,  and  a  unique 
sash  belt  ($15.75).  An  excel- 
lent accompaniment  to  the 
sweater  is  the  blue  Georgette 
crepe  hat  trimmed  with  em- 
broidered  daisies  of  line  white 
and  yellow  wool  ($30) 


From  left  to  right:  white  buckskin  oxford  with  black  patent  leather  forming  the  wing  tip  and  edging  the 
top  ($16);  white  canvas  pump  with  medium  French  heel  ($12);  white  kid  oxford  with  white  leather  sole  and 
heel  ($15);  and  white  linen  sport  oxford  with  white  leather  sole  and  heel  ($12) 


The  smartest  of  shirts  is  of  heavy  wash  silk 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  hemstitching  close  to- 
gether on  collar,  cuffs,  and  front  cf  blouse  ($9.75). 
One  of  the  newest  wash  skirts  is  of  white  cotton 
tricotine  with  a  group  of  two  pockets  on  either  side, 
each  with  its  button  and  buttonhole  ($8.95).  The 
hat  is  of  faille  silk  prettily  embroidered  in  a  match- 
ing shadeof  soft  silk  and  faced  with  black  straw  ($25) 


A  well  made  shirt  of  an  excellent  quality  of  dimity 
with  tiny  plait  ed  i  ullli  on  collai .  culK.  and  fi  cm  I  of 
blouse  as  trimming  ($3.50).  With  it  is  shown  a 
white  pique  skirl  with  an  odd  little  yoke  effect  at 
either  side  of  the  front  which  forms  two  unexpected 
pockets  ($6.95).  Mushroom  type  hat  of  rough 
straw  faced  with  a  liner  weave  of  straw,  and  trimmed 

with  Georgette  ($16.50) 


From  left  to  right:  stocking  of  white  silk  with  colored  clock  in  checkered 
design  ($3.95);  ribbed  white  woolen  stocking  clocked  with  colored  silk 
($3.25);  white  silk  stocking  with  new  variety  of  fancy  clock  ($3.25); 
stocking  of  white  silk  with  colored  silk  clock  of  line  design  ($3.95) 
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BONWI.T  TELLER  &XQ 

3Ae  (Specialty  <SAof> o/' 'OnpinaGofui 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  381  "STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Sports  Apparel  and  Country  Clothes, 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  their  rural 
environment.  Specialized  modes  for 
every  sport  activity. 


HOSIERY 
FOR  SUMMER  WEAR 

Whatever  one  may  require  in 
hosiery  for  the  country,  seashore 
or  mountains,  for  the  family  or 
for  one's  self,  will  invariably  be 
found  at  the  Peck  and  Peck  Shops. 

A  competent  Mail  Service  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  procure  requirements  by  post, 
promptly  and  satisfactorily.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  request. 

When  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
Visit  Our  Conveniently 
Located  Shops 


STOCKING  SHOPS 

586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Also  at  4  NO.  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 
PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 


1 


ESTABLISHED  181« 


CLOTHINOT 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  for  Summer  Sport 
Ready  made  &  to  Measure 

Special  Garments  for  Polo,  Golf,  Tennis 
Yachting,  Riding,  etc. 
in  light-weight  Woolens,  Crash  &  Shantung  Silk 
Exclusive  Shirts,  Neckwear  &  Hosiery 
Straw  &  Panama  Hats,  English  &  Domestic  Shoes 
Trunks,  Bags,  &  Leather  Novelties 
Umbrellas,  Walking  Sticks,  Mackintoshes,  etc. 
Liveries  for  Stable,  Garage  or  Club 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  boylston 


NEWPORT  SALES-OFr'ICES 
2  2  0   Bellevue  Avenuc 
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One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
modern  building  is  the  radiator  valve. 
Good  judgment  advises  that  only  the 
best  valve  should  be  used — one  that 
requires  the  least  possible  attention  after 
it  is  installed;  a  valve  that  will  not  leak 
on  the  rugs  and  floofs.but  will  stay  tight. 

CRANE-220 

The  Perfect  Radiator  Valve 

positive!}  can  be  depended  upon;  it  is  neat  in  appearance, 
of  substantial  construction,  and  will  stay  tight. 

Wc  recommend  that  tin-  radiator  valve  be  placed  at 
the  TOP  of  the  radiator,  thus  avoiding  a  stooping 
position  when  opening  or  closing  the  valve. 

Sales  Offices.    Warehouse*   anr)  Showrooms: 


ituotuji 

SnringfieM 

ItriilgepoU 

NV.v  Vurk 

llrnokbii 

I'liilailelphia 

Newark 

GamiU'ii 

ft.,  ftlin.ii  >- 

Washington 

NyrneiiM 

Huffal.. 

Savannah 

Atlanta 


Knoxville 
Kkrnilncliam 
Memphis 
Utll'j  Knek 
Muskocee 
Tulsa 

ilklalionia  t'ltv 

Wichita 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Tcrro  llnute 

Ciiicliiiiati 

ltiitianajiolla 


FOUNDED   BY   R.    T.    CRANE,  18SS 

CRANE  CO. 

836  S.   MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 


!)!•  troll 

Aberdeen 

Clifoagii 

Ureal  Valla 

Ruckftml 

Spokane 

Craiid  Kaplila 

S, •utile 

l>avenj)oil 

Tacoma 

l>es  Moines 

Portland 

Omaha 

Pocatcllo 

Sioux  Cltji 

Sail  Lake  f'ily 

SI.  I'aul 

Owlen 

Mlnncapttlla 

Kaeraineittu 

Dululli 

Oakland 

Cargo 

San  [franelaeo 

Watcrtown 

Loa  Ahuelea 

Works:  Chicago 

and  Bridgeport 

HOW  could  you  expect  a  girl  to  be  quiet  and  demure  when 
her  whole  bringing  up  tended  to  make  her  as  active  and 
irrepressible  as  a  cricket?  She  was  an  exasperation  to  her 
mother,  an  enigma  to  her  father,  and  her  governesses  and 
teachers  considered  her  a  devil.  But  Captain  Larry  O'Leary 
thought  he  would  like  the  cricket  to  sing  on  his  hearth. 
Better  than  "Bambi."   Net,  $1.50. 

By  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

Author  of  "Bambi,''  etc. 


At   all  bo< 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


THE  CRICKET 

ksellers 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
1,209,519  Dec.  19, 
1916. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
R I  FLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Writ*  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  oj  Lazvn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  page  88) 

ity.  Lake  trout  right  out  of  the  lake — well,  it 
takes  quite  a  while  to  get  enough  of  them;  that 
is  to  say,  to  become  tired  of  them. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  fell  the  mercury  fell 
likewise,  and  it  was  generally  more  comfortable 
in  the  living  room  with  a  roaring  fire  of  birch 
than  out  on  the  lake,  or  even  on  the  rocks.  Here 
we  gathered  during  the  evening  to  talk. 

This  room  wras  a  beguiling  place,  with  its  bare 
beams  and  joists  festooned  with  cameras,  fishing 
tackle,  field  glasses,  and  pennants,  its  comfortable 
chairs  and  lounge,  its  big  woodbox  piled  with  drv 
birch  logs,  and  the  corner  window  that  looked 
lakeward,  and,  on  chilly  evenings,  its  fire. 

The  sun  sets  late  so  far  north,  the  warmth  of 
the  birch  logs  soon  made  us  sleepy,  and  at  what 
would  be  an  early  hour  in  town  we  were  crawling 
between  our  blankets  in  our  tents. 

I  hose  were  nights  to  remember;  nights  of  the 
most  refreshing  sleep  imaginable.  Harking  back 
to  them,  remembering  the  few  blissful  seconds 
between  pulling  the  blankets  around  our  necks 
and  oblivion,  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  could  never 
lie  awake  and  be  conscious  of  our  perfect  resting 
place. 

Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  great  days  at 
Iobin's.  They  are  boat  days.  Then  the  Amer- 
ica comes,  on  its  trip  from  Duluth  to  Port  Arthur 
and  back  around  Isle  Royale.  These  are  the  only 
days  on  which  there  is  communication  with  the 


Life 

Using  the  lake  for  a  bath  tub 

rest  of  the  world,  for  there  are  no  telegraph  or 
telephone  wires  here.  I  he  boat  brings  mail  and 
supplies!  and  perhaps  friends,  and  new  guests  for 
I  ohm's;  also  it  takes  guests  and  friends  away, 
when  duty  calls  them  from  this  earthly  paradise. 
On  boat  days  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  con- 
gregate at  Iobin's  Island,  where  the  landing 
anil  the  post  office  are.  They  come  in  launches, 
rowboats,  and  canoes — the  summer  residents, 
the  lighthouse  folk,  and  the  fishermen.  They 
come  early  and  visit,  making  boat  day  something 
of  a  social  event.  1  here  are  not  many  to  come, 
not  nearly  as  many  as  there  would  be  if  this  de- 
lightful country  were  better  known.  The  women 
whose  fingers  crave  activity  bring  their  crocheting; 
the  men — and  also  the  women — bring  fish  stories. 
T  hey  look  at  each  other's  boats  and  gasolene 
engines  and  discuss  fishing  tackle,  just  as  farmers 
at  a  country  store  on  Saturdays  talk  about  crops 
and  teams,  stock  and  the  weather. 

When  the  boat  has  come  and  gone,  and  the 
more  important  mail  has  been  read;  when  the 
new  supplies  and  the  newly  arrived  friends  have 
been  put  aboard  the  several  boats,  the  boats  de- 
part for  their  home  islands  or  their  respective 
ports  along  the  main  island,  which  is  the  "main- 
land "  here. 

On  the  days  that  were  not  boat  days,  and  on 
which  there  was  no  expedition,  sometimes  we 
would  take  a  boat  and  row  up  the  harbor,  amid 
its  many  islands,  land  at  some  place  that  looked 
inviting  and  explore  the  woods  a  bit,  and  gather 
balsam  leaves — or  needles — and  birch  bark  to 
take  home. 

There  were  "skeeters"  here  (up  the  harbor, 
not  on  our  island)  which  did  not  add  to  the  joy 
of  life,  and  black  Hies,  hut  the  woods  were  wonder- 
ful— the  forest  primeval,  "bearded  with  moss  and 
in  garments  green."  We  saw  in  these  woods 
where  moose  had  been,  but  saw  no  moose.  The 
only  animals  we  saw  were  rabbits  that  turn  white 
in  winter,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  saw 
us,  for  these  woods  are  mostly  dense  jungle,  and 
we  rnade  noise  enough  traversing  them  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  keen-eared  wood  folk  within 
a  half  mile  or  so. 

Sometimes  we  would  row  lazily  about,  just 
enough  to  keep  the  boat  moving,  and  watch  the 
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ou  can  enkance  the  beauty)  and  pleasure  of  y^our  garden 
greatly  b>>  attracting  birds  to  it. 

Tke  Bird  Man  Kas  spent  Kis  life  among  the  birds.  He  can 
show  you  how>  you  can  have  your  garden  filled  with  birds, 
Winter  and  Summer. 

The  Bird  Man's  Book  mailed  free  on  request 
Reiber  Bird  Reserve  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 


DELICATELY  SCENTED 
GOLD  TIPS 

50X  DELUXE  OF 
IOO  $2™ 


If vour  dealer  cannot  supply 
'  you  write  Dept.  M  \  ! 
1790  Droadwav 
8tt|M  NevcYuk 


At  the  costume  dances  which  now 
engage  the  attention  of  Leaders 
of  Society 


"Onyx"  {§}  Hosiery 


is  selected  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  completion  of  the  costume, 
always  imparting  a  sense  of  well 
being,  harmonizing  and  matching 
perfectly  every  required  shade 
and  most  satisfactory  as  to  quality 
and  great  variety  of  choice 


Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 

Emery  &  Beers  Company 

Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  "ONYX"  and 
Wholesale  Distributors 

NEW  YORK 
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MANUFACTUR 
A  SCALE,  AND  H, 
WORLD'S  jb'LAR(SES 
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MANNER,  WITTING  Tl 
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IGIlllY  GRADED  A^gER'  FACTORY 
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TATlSlCS  in   'BOGALUSATOpOK,"  FREE 
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The  Smallest  American  Watch 

A»k  you  r  jeweler  to  show  you 
the  watch  with  the  Waltham 
movement  that  is  actually 
smaller 
than  a 
n*  i  m  e  In 
diameter. 


Waltham  is  Preferable  to 

the  Foreign  Small  Watch 

because  it  is  manufactured 
by  standardized  mechani- 
cal processes,  while  in  for- 
eign-built watches  so  many 
of  the  parts  are  made  by 
hand  that  uniformity  and 
time-keeping  qualities 
are  uncertain. 

The  "Smallest  Ameri- 
can Watch"  (Waltham 
movement) — cased  in 
many  beautiful  designs— 
exquisitely  wrought,  dia- 
mond and  calibre  sap- 
phire incrusted  cases  of 
gold  and  platinum.  Prices! 
$100  to  $1,000  and  up. 

Write  for  illustrated 
booklet.  "The  Small- 
est American  Watch.** 

Jacques  Depollier  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated Military  Watches, 
"D-D"  Khaki  Watch, 
Miladl  Militafre.  Depollier 
Government  accepted 
Water  and  1  disproof  watch,  and  high-class 
specialties  for  Waltham  Watches. 

15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dubois  Watch  Case  Oo.  Established  1V77 


The  French  "Bint^et^s 

TDe  luxe  cBook-bindi?ig 

Country  Life  Press    Cjarden  City,  N.  T. 


G  ramercy  Parks. 

^oo/c^faie  designs  on 
coppery hctc^ravur® 

cffySu  have  c^Jlfrartf 
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gulls.  There  were  countless  numbers  of  these 
big  birds  wherever  there  were  herring  or  human 
habitations.  When  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  dressed 
the  fish,  the  gulls  came  for  what  he  rejected. 
1  hey  were  continually  flying  about,  soaring  and 
wheeling,  catching  herring,  resting  on  the  water 
or  on  the  rocks,  always  ready  for  anything  to  eat, 
and  always  interesting. 

T  he  island  that  was  our  home  was  a  most  in- 
viting place.  In  front  of  the  house  were  rocks 
on  which  we  could  sit  and  bask  in  the  sun,  or 
watch  the  breakers  coming  in  and  piling  their 
white  froth  over  the  lower  levels — that  is  scarce 
the  word,  for  nothing  was  really  level;  could  look 
out  to  the  big  lake,  and  now  and  then  see  the  long 
bulk  of  a  freighter  or  a  passenger  boat  slide 
along  the  horizon.  We  never  tired  of  doing 
these  things. 

There  was  a  rocky  beach  where  driftwood  piled 
up,  where  we  gathered  kindling  wood  and  fuel 
for  the  outdoor  fireplace,  and  where  sometimes  the 
fish  were  broiled.  The  lake  brings  all  the  light 
wood  needed;  it  is  necessary  merely  to  gather  it. 
Sometimes  it  brings  logs,  but  these  are  mostly 
harvested  from  some  other  shore  where  more 
driftwood  congregates,  where  the  breakers  are 
stronger  and  bring  heavier  wood. 

The  back  yard,  that  is  the  part  of  the  island 
back  of  the  house,  is  a  poem  in  softer  tones  than 
the  saga  of  the  rocky  end  of  the  isle.  This  end 
is  rocky  enough,  but  except  along  shore  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  the  woods  of  the  region,  and 
underneath  the  branches  were  violets,  twin- 
flowers,  wild  roses,  Indian  pipe,  and  blueberries 
in  an  open  space.  The  beautiful  barks  and  the 
mosses  were  a  continual  delight  to  us,  and  had 
we  spent  the  whole  of  the  ten  days  on  this  little 
island  we  would  not  have  worn  it  out.  There 
were  so  many  delightful  places  to  sit  and  watch 
things — the  water,  the  gulls,  the  trees  and 
rocks,  the  islands,  near  and  far,  and  the  long 
stretches  of  the  big  island,  the  Minong  of  the 
Indians. 

There  is  no  garden  in  this  back  yard;  the  soil 
is  too  thin  and  the  season  too  short.  T  he  in- 
habitants are  migratory,  coming  only  with  the 
warmer  days  of  summer.  1  he  region  gives  noth- 
ing but  fish  and  water,  both  of  supreme  excellence, 
wood,  a  few  blueberries,  wild  currants,  and  wild 
strawberries — that  is,  nothing  material,  nothing 
that  one  could  buy;  but  it  gives  air  and  fragrant 
forest  scents  and  youthful  vigor,  which  are  be- 
yond price.  T  here  is,  of  course,  the  spoil  of  the 
woods — birch  bark,  balsam  twigs,  moss,  and  bal- 
sam sap.  We  got  the  sap  by  pricking  blister- 
like spots  on  the  bark  and  catching  it  in  a  small 
bottle.  This  sap  is  excellent  for  scratches,  and 
such  small  wounds  as  one  receives  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Except  the  fishermen,  who  have  a  village  of 
four  or  five  families,  and  those  who  run  the 
Tobin's  Harbor  resort,  everyone  there  comes  to 
live  the  simple  life  for  a  few  months.  There  are 
something  like  a  dozen  families  of  these  simple- 
lifers,  scattered  about  on  the  small  islands — 
usually  an  island  to  a  family — and  along  the 
shore  of  the  "mainland."  Not  a  very  dense 
population.  All  are  boatmen  and  fishermen,  and 
all  go  on  logging  expeditions  for  heavier  firewood 
than  the  waves  bring  to  their  own  beaches.  The 
logs  must  be  sawed  and  sometimes  split,  boats 
and  fishing  tackle  must  beoverhauled  occasionally, 
and  sometimes  buildings  need  repairs,  so  the 
masculine  portion  of  the  population  has  some 
work  to  do  as  well  as  the  feminine.  There, are 
no  workmen  to  be  had,  which  develops  latent 
abilities.  A  man  cannot  easily  cut  his  own  hair, 
however,  and  a  visitor  who  could  play  barber 
found  some  heads  that  welcomed  her  shears  . 

We  tried  to  imagine  what  the  place  would  be 
like  in  winter,  with  the  surrounding  water  frozen 
and  snow  piled  high  against  the  cabins  and  over 
the  trails.  The  resort  and  the  post  office  close 
in  October.  T  he  fishermen  go  in  November, 
the  lighthouse  people  go  in  December,  and  for 
four  months  there  is  no  human  being  hereabouts. 
The  thought  that  for  about  a  third  of  a  year 
the  wild  things  were  in  free  possession  of  all 
the  islands,  gave  an  added  charm  to  the 
place,  an  increased  sense  of  being  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

A  wise  philosopher  has  said  that  in  the  woods 
a  man  sloughs  the  years  as  a  serpent  its  skin  and 
is  a  boy  again,  which  every  woods-lover  knows  is 
true.  W  here  woods  and  water  are  combined  as 
at  T  obin's  the  process  is  hastened,  and  the  years 
slide  away  even  more  quickly. 

Frederick  J.  Burnett. 
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DEITIES 

The  Utmost  in  Cigarettes" 

IPlain  End  orCorkltp 

^People  of  culture  and  refinement 
invariably  <PREFER  ^Deities 
to  ant/  other  cigarette. 


Two  Things  Only  In 

Beech-Nut  Grape  Jelly 

PURE  granulated  sugar  and  the  juice  from  those  luscious  grapes  grown 
in  the  famous  lake  sections  of  New  York  State.     These  are  the 
only  ingredients  of  Beech-Nut  Grape  Jelly. 
Nothing  added  to  make  it  "jell" — exact  cooking  temperature  takes 
care  of  that.    Nothing  added  to  give  it  "flavor" — because  nothing  can  im- 
prove the  natural  flavor  of  the  grapes  themselves.    And  this  real  grape  fla- 
vor is  carried  into  Beech-Nut  Grape  Jelly. 

Every  glass  is  perfect  in  texture  and  color,  for  it  is  cooked  by  thermometer 
tests — the  Beech-Nut  secret  of  unvarying  result.  But  taste  this  Beech- 
Nut  Grape  Jelly  yourself.   Order  a  glass  from  your  grocer  now. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  CANAJOHARIE.  NEW  YORK 
"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


\  T  7HITE  teeth  are  a  gift  of  Nature  but  clean  teeth  are 
*  *     a  health  essential  which  everyone  may  have  by  using 
Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  impress  upon  thinking  people 
the  necessity  of  using  a  dentifrice.  But  it  is  vitally  essential 
that  the  most  efficient  tooth  cleanser  be  chosen.  Dr. 
Sheffield's  cleanses  the  teeth  in  the  pleasant  est  possible  man- 
ner. It  claims  no  virtues  which  would  place  it  in  the  position 
of  usurping  the  field  of  the  dentist. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  costs  but  25c  for  a  large 
tube.  It  is  the  perfected  product  of  the  oldest  tooth  paste 
manufacturers  in  America.  The  purest  and  best  ingredients 
are  used  and  it  is  formulated  in  accordance  with  the  iatest 
accepted  theories  of  dental  science.    Ask  your  druggist  for 

DR'SHEFFI ELD'S-.  _ 
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FU'^N ISHINQ 
the  SUMMER 
"BEDROOM 


A  writing  table  which  looks  like  a 
dressing  table  and  which  might 
easily  be  used  for  either  purpose  in  a 
small  room 


WI  TH  the  end  of  the  final  Liberty  Loan 
call,  the  closing  of  the  various  war  charity 
shops,  and  an  urging  toward  the  first 
really  care-free  summer  in  four  years — 
comes  a  great  desire  to  refurnish  the  country 
home  in  a  style  to  accord  with  all  this  joyousness. 
One  of  the  first  rooms  to  receive  attention  is 
the  bedroom,  for  the  summer  bedroom  is  a  thing  of 
jov  indeed  to  its  tennis-  or  dance-weary  occupant  if 
it  is  as  fresh  and  dainty  as  new  things  can  make  it. 

Light  and  color  are  among  the  first  things  to  be 
considered  in  decorating  the  bedroom.  1  hat  this 
room  should  be  airy  goes  without  saying,  but  sun- 
shine— and  the  shading  thereof — is  fully  as  import- 
ant. And  the  colors  to  be  used  must  be  chosen 
with  due  regard  for  cooling  effects,  even  though 
gaiety  be  a  requisite.  I  his  matter  of  color  is  closely 
related  to  the  artificial  light- 
ing of  a  room,  for  by  its  care- 
ful use  the  warm  electric  light 
may  be  made  to  give  off  really 
less  heat  than  if  warm  reds  or 
yellows  or  oranges  were  care- 
lessly used,  no  matter  how 
pretty  their  effect. 


'  I  *HE  walls  may  be  papered 
*•  in  happy  designs  or  pan- 
eled in  simple  flowered  silks, 
but  the  most  popular  method 
of  doing  the  walls  of  the  bed- 
room at  the  present  time  is 
painting  them  in  soft  tones  of 
the  cooler  colors.  In  this  way 
they  are  made  a  more  fitting 
background  for  the  furniture 
which  is  much  in  vogue  at  the 
moment,  as  well  as  being  con- 
sidered far  more  sanitary. 
Thus  wood  paneled  walls  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be 
used  in  the  bedroom. 

In  furniture  styles  one  can 
scarcely  say,  "This  style  is 
being  used  exclusively  this 
season."  One  can  emphasize 
the  great  use  that  is  being 
made  of  reed  and  cane  at  the 
present  time,  however.  The 


A  dainty  little 
dressing  table  lamp 
of  old  French  porce- 
lain with  a  brocaded 
silk  shade  of  the 
same  color 


SYDNEY  ! 


An  extremely  narrow  chest  of  drawers  which,  while 
not  designed  particularly  to  go  with  the  dressing  table  at 
the  right,  has  nevertheless  a  similarity  of  design  that 
would  easily  allow  them  to  be  used  together 


The  Hampton  Shops,  decorators 

The  summer  bedroom  is  simply  furnished,  but  with  the  most  careful  consideration  for  its  beauty  and  the  comfort  of  its 
occupant.    The  beds  in  this  one  are  finished  in  parchment  tones,  with  medallions  afterthe  style  of  Angelica  Kaufmann 


A  delightful  cane-backed  poly- 
chrome dressing  table  in  which  no 
comfort  has  been  neglected,  even  to 
the  upholstered  foot-rest 


former  is  a  comparatively  new  material  and  as  such 
is  receiving  the  closest  attention  from  designers  as 
well  as  being  much  in  the  public  eye  in  as  many  bad 
examples  as  good.  It  has  only  lately  arrived  at  the 
stage  where  comfort  is  being  taken  under  considera- 
tion to  as  large  an  extent  as  beauty  of  build.  Cane 
has  ever  been  popular  with  those  who  seek  a  touch 
of  daintiness  in  furniture. 

AMONG  the  newest  things  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  to  meet  this  demand  are  the  cane-backed 
dressing  table  and  quaint  little  chest  of  drawers 
illustrated  on  this  page.  They  are  both  treated  in 
polychrome  with  the  daintiest  of  carving  to  enhance 
their  beauty.  No  thought  of  either  comfort  or 
beauty  has  been  neglected  in  the  kidney-shaped 
dressing  table  with  its  little  old-fashioned  brackets 
at  either  side  of  the  mirror 
and  the  softly  padded  foot 
rest  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  table  itself. 
I  he  chest  is  higher  than  usual 
and  extremely  narrow,  gain- 
ing thereby  an  air  of  quaint- 
ness  which  is  quite  as  desira- 
ble in  the  summer  bedroom 
as  the  dozen  drawers  it  offers 
for  use.  It  is  a  piece  particu- 
larly adapted  for  the  frian's 
room,  giving  as  it  does  sep- 
arate compartments  for  the 
many  little  possessions  that  a 
man  finds  such  difficulty  in 
keeping  track  of  unless  their 
place  is  well-defined. 

Suitable  again  fortheman's 
bedroom  is  the  writing  table 
shown  on  this  page,  although 
many  of  the  businesslike  wo- 
men which  the  times  have 
produced  would  prefer  it  to 
the  dainty  little  writing  cabi- 
net which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  This  is  illustrated  on 
page  98,  the  photograph 
showing  the  marble  top 
and  the  ormolu,  although  it 
cannot  show  the  beautifully 
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Reproduction  of  XVIII  Century 
Enolish  Mahoo'any  Side  Table 
shown  in  a  Georo'ian  Interior. 


XVHandXVM  CenTvryEnglish 

FVRNlTVRE  AND  ARCHHECTVRAL 

Woodwork-  Original  Examples. 
Hand-WrovghT  Fac-Similes. 
Interior  Decoration  -Fabrics. 
Fine  Floor  Coverings 


W&J.  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE  &-47tK  ST. 
NEW  YORK.  CITY 
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The  Dolly  Madison  is  a 
cotton  cretonne  of  excep- 
tional worth,  and  a  design 
most  suitable  for  the  bed- 
room. It  comes  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  color 
schemes 


A  lady's  writing  cabinet 
which  has  come  down  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XV  as  a 
heritage  to  some  fortunate 
American  woman 


soft  color  of  the  tulip-wood.  For 
many  women  an  article  of  this 
kind  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
their  bedrooms. 

WHILE  one  can  now  have 
an  entire  bedroom  done 
most  attractively  in  reed,  it  is 
still  customary  for  the  most  part 
to  have  only  a  portion  of  the  fur- 
niture of  this  delightful  summery 
material.  Such  pieces  as  the 
lounging  chair,  the  chaise-longue 
or  the  day-bed,  and  the  sma 
table  are  popular  in  reed.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  people  do  not  use  reed  beds  and  dressing  tables 
and  even  writing  desks  more  often  than  they  do.  There  is  nothing  more 
fitting  the  heat  of  the  summer  season  than  reed,  and  few7  kinds  of  furniture 
are  more  attractive.  Besides  this,  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity  for 
the  gaily  designed  summer  draperies. 

These  draperies  are  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  being  either  English 
chintzes  or  cretonnes  of  American  manufacture.  1  hey  are  put  to  any  num- 
ber of  uses  in  the  room,  from  providing  outer  curtains  and  upholstering  the 
chairs  to  covering  the  lamp  shades.  In  the  bedroom  interior  illustrated 
the  side  drapes  at  the  window  and  the  upholstery  of  chair  and  day-bed  are 
of  mulberry  linen,  with  bindings  and  tie-backs  of  darker  taffeta,  which  is 
most  attractive  with  the  ground  color  of  the  furniture — a  deep-toned 
parchment — and  the  burnished  gold  of  the  taffeta  bedspreads.  On  this 
page  is  shown  a  design  of  American  make  that  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  bedroom.  It  is  aptly  named  the  Dolly  Madison,  and  one  can  easily 
imagine  that  astute  housewife  making  excellent  use  of  so  charming  a  pat- 
tern.   This  design  comes  in  an  infinite  variety  of  color  schemes. 

DERHAPS  the  greatest  pleasure  that  a  woman  takes  in  furnishing  the 
*■  bedroom  is  in  buying  the  linens  for  it.  So  many  lovely  things  are 
laid  out  for  her  selection  that  it  is  a  happy  difficulty  to  choose  between 
them.  From  sunny  Italy  and  far-off  isles  come  as  man}'  linens  handsomely 
embroidered  and  lace-trimmed  as  come  from  France  and  Ireland.  1  he 
limns  of  Italy,  with  their  exquisite  cut-work  and  needlepoint  embroideries 
and  their  interesting  hemstitching,  are  probably  more  popular  at  the  mo- 
ment than  any  others.  Usually  the  work  is  done  on  the  natural  colored 
heavy  Italian  linens,  although  frequently  on  fine  French  or  Irish  linen. 
A  few  particularly  interesting  pieces  of  bedroom  linens  are  shown  in  one 


El 


I    Reed  is  extremely  popular  for  such  articles  of  bedroom  use  as  the  chaise-longue  and  the  small  table 
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ESTABLISHED  1846 


THE  HAYDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  5723  STREET 


In  The  Hayden  Company's  building  there  is  a  series  of  Early 
English  Rooms,  in  which  is  assembled  a  collection  of  an- 
tique furniture,  reproductions,  fabrics  and  decorative  objects. 

In  the  Tapestry  Gallery  there  are  on  view  many 
superb  antique  Tapestries,  woven  in  the  XVI 
and  XVII  Centuries  at  the  old  looms  in  Flanders. 


Showrooms  also  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
320  N.  Goodman  St. 


743  —  Richly  lined  with 
gold  and  tooled  in  a  Dutch 
silver  design,  this  massive 
Sheffield  basket  stands  18[ 
in.  in  height  and  measures 
IO5  in.  across. 
Its  price  is  .    .    .  $15.00 


'THE  acceptability 
of  an  Ovington  gift 
is  a  quality  unrelated 
to  its  price.  For, 
though  there  are 
hundreds  of  gifts 
ranging  in  price  from 
$2.50  to  hundreds  of 
dollars,  there  is  but  one 
standard  of  taste  and 
that  is  the  best. 

Ovington's  catalogue, 
available  now,  holds  many 
fine  suggestions  for  gifts 
to  the  bride  of  June. 


750— This  china  break- 
fast set  of  nineteen 
pieces  is  decorated 
with  pink  roses  and 
blue  forget-me-nots; 
each  piece  edged  with 
gold  and  with  gold 
handles. 

Set  ...  .  $12.00 
Tray,  extra    .  2.50 


OVINGTON'S 

"The  Gift  Shop  of  Fifth  Avenue" 

312-314  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


T 


HE  tasteful  decoration  of  the  sun  room  is 
made  easier  by  the  existence  of  Rookwood 
Faience — a  material  in  many  ways  prefera- 
ble to  ordinarily  accepted  mediums. 

Quite  exceptional  softness  is  imparted  to  the  colors 
by  the  non-glistening  mat  surface,  and  the  number 
of  effects  that  are  possible  is  endless. 

Rookwood  Faience  is  one  of  the  excellent  results 
of  the  Rookwood  insight  and  experience.  Each  panel 
or  mantel  or  fountain  is  treated  as  a  separate  and 
important  commission,  and  must  pass  the  most  rigor- 
ous application  of  the  Rookwood  standards.  The  cost 
is  moderate.  The  appropriation  necessary  is  less  than 
for  the  older  materials. 

Rookwood  produces  many  delightful  <J^U4r 
gCp^r     small  tilings  for  the  home.    May  vie  3&[?<* 
"'1^        send  you  literature? 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
tO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KINO  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


X 

mi 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OLD  SILVER  BASKET  IN  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT 
CONDITION.  IT  HAVING  BEEN  LOCK  F  D  AWAY  IN  THE  VAULTS  OF  ONE 
OFTHE  ENGLISH  BANKS  FOR  MANY  YEARS.  AND  HAS  PRACTICALLY 
NOT  BEEN  USED.  IT  WAS  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  1745  BY  AN  IRISH 
SILVERSMITH  NAMED  WILLIAM  KEENE.  IN  THE  CENTRE  OFTHE 
BASKET  IS  ENGRAVED  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  OWNER.  THIS 
■  S  UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  FINEST  BASKET  THAT  HAS  BEEN  OFFERED 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


"HOC 


THESE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  THE  BASKET 

RARE 
PIECES  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  SIL- 
VER from  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian 
periods  are  sold  in  our 

New  York  and  Chicago  Gal- 
leries at  London  prices,  be- 
ing free  of  duty.  The  House 
also  offers  hand-wrought 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  fa- 
mous  models  —  single  pieces  or 
complete  services.  Also  Table 
Silver  of  exclusive  patterns  —  all 
London-made. 


All  goods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Hros.  are  delivered 
express  rharees  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 


A  fine  French 
linen  bureau 
scarf  trimmed 
with  Italian 
filet  and  need- 
lepoint em- 
broidery. 
With  i  t  i  s 
shown  a  bou- 
doir pillow 
that  might  be 
used  in  the 
same  room 


Natural  col- 
ored Italian 
linen  scarf 
trimmed  with 
needlepoint 
embroidery 
and  the  Italian 
hemstitch- 
ing  which  is  so 
interesting 


of  tlie  large  linen  houses,  mnde  of  Fayal  drawn-work.  A  border  winch 
seems  to  be  embroidered  about  the  centre  block  of  linen  is  in  reality  one 
piece  with  it,  although  the  extremely  fine  work  gives  such  a  different  im- 
pression. By  its  very  nature  these  pieces  are  most  exclusive,  for  but  few 
of  them  are  to  be  had  and  the  price  is  correspondingly  high.  For  the  house- 
wife who  demands  the  best,  however,  they  are  particularly  suited. 


the  bedroom  as  much  as  in  the 
small  uses  besides  mere  lighting. 


ELECTRICITY  Is  now  the  slave  in 
*~J  kitchen,  being  put  to  innumerable 

Women  about  New  York  City  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  shop  has  been 
opened  there  in  which  they  may  purchase  these  articles  as  well  as  electric 
kitchen  appliances  in  quite  the  comfortable  manner  that  they  would  buy  a 
new  bonnet. 

s  very  lovely  and  a  pleasure  to  visit,  and  its  owner 
electric  fixtures  which  he  sells  things  of  beauty  as 


The  shop  itself 
has  made  of  the 
well   as  utility. 


For  the  dressing  table  there  are  the  satin-gowned 
bisque  ladies  from  France  from  under  whose  wide 
skirts  glows  a  soft  light.    Or  one  may  prefer 
one  of  the  old   French   porcelains,  such  as 
the  one  shown  on  page  96,  with  a  stretched 
silk    lamp    shade   to  match   the  lady's 
gown.    For  the  bed  there  is  a  new 
movable  lamp  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  headboard  of  the  bed,  and 
justed  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  moment.    It  is 
arrangements  of  this  sort 
which  make  the  summer 
bed  room  the  joy  that  it 
is  in    so   many  newly 
tarnished  homes. 


This  lamp  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  head- 
board of  the  bed, 
the  rod  being  mov- 
able as  well  as  the 
shade,  which  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  any 
position  that  the 
reader  in  bed  may 
assume 


A  slipper  chair  uphol- 
stered in  yellow  pompadour 
silk  which  assumes  in  the 
photograph  a  size  that  it 
cannot  actually  claim, 
but  which  loses  thereby  no 
whit  of  its  splendid  propor- 
tions 
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DISPLAY  FOUNTAINS 

FOK 

LAWNS,  PARKS,  GARDENS 
STATUARY  IN  BRONZE  AND  SPELTER 


LAMP  POSTS  IN  RAILINGS 
ENTRANCE  GATES 

ARCHITECTURAL  METAL  WORK  IN 
BKONZE  AND  IKON 

CATALOGUES  AND  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  ON  KEQUEST 
•  •  • 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WOKKS 

OKNAMENTAL  DEPT. 

5th  Ave.  and  17th  St.  New  York 


TheOn^Shade>l^^With  A  Ventilator 


ADD  HALF  A  DAY 
TO  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  YOUR  PORCH 

When  you  lower  your  Vudor  Porch  Shades  you  turn  out  the  sun. 
Hot  afternoon  hours  are  made  comfortable  hours,  because  the  ven- 
tilating feature  of  Vudor  Shades  allows  the  air  to  circulate,  at  the 
same  time  excluding  the  sun. 

There  are  lots  of  interesting  things  you  should  know  about  Vudor 
Porch  Shades.  Write  for  complete  description,  illustrations  in  color 
and  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

232  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
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transcending  the 
commonplace.wdB 
#JI  within  moderate  cost 

Decorative  Objects 
J  Oriental  Rugs 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-  36  West  32 1?  Street 


e  Galleries,  rich  in  su&$esiion 


De  luxe  prints  of  well-appointed  interiors,  gratis  upon  request. 


SUNDIALS 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Designs 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches.  Fountain 
Sprays  and  other  garden  requisites. 

Manufactured  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Concord,  Mass. 

Send for  illustrated  Price-List 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


On  the  Estate  0/  J.  B.  van  Forst,  Esq.,  Ilackensack,  N.  J. 

You  can  enhance  the  charm  of  your  garden  by 
the  judicious  use  of  ornamental  stone  furniture. 

Our  collection  of  over  1,500  models  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  vases,  flower  boxes,  benches,  sun- 
dials, bird  baths,  fountains,  statuary,  balustrading, 
etc.  You  will  find  here  just  what  you  need.  Send 
for  our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

**t21   Lexington    \  \  emu-  New  York 


Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modem  thought 
in  furniture.  To  day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  nu  furniture  de* 
siyn.  Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Umbrian  Fur- 
niture." Herkey  &  (iay  Fur- 
niture Company.  442  Monroe 
Avenue.  Grand  Kapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


^\DpoleBros  I 

Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  and  Blouse  Specialists  rA 
373  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ^ 

Beautiful  Table  Damasks  r» 
Hand  F.mbroidered  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 
Artistic  and  Exclusive  Bedspreads 
Huckaback  and  Diaper   I  owcls 
Ladies' and  Gentlemc»'s  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Also  at 

583  Eoylson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

London  Dublin  Belfast  Mclb( 


Read 


Everyman's  Land 

A  Love  Story  of  the  Great  War  by 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net,  $1.50 


:.   '  


MISS  GHEEN,  Inc. 

\visK  to  announce  that  tkey  nave  taken  over  rooms  at 

19  West  46 tk  Street,  New  York 
in  ^kick  to  snow  tkeir  finest  pieces  of  old  furniture 

FrencK  Table  Desks  Small  French  Tables 

Crystal  Ligkts 


27  West  46th  Street,  New  York 

Bryant  9773 


749  Rusk  Street,  Ckicago 

4400  Superior 


THE    NEWEST   BUGS  AND  THE 
NEWEST  WAYS  OF  FIGHTING 
THEM 

BUGS  may  come  and  bugs  may  go,  but 
the  sum  total  of  their  number  is  for- 
ever increasing.  This  means  harder 
fighting  to  save  the  crops,  and  de- 
mands wider  knowledge  as  to  the  best  kinds  of 
ammunition  to  use.  Much  is  being  heard  this 
season  about  calcium  arsenate  as  a  substitute 
for  arsenate  of  lead.  During  the  war  it  gained 
considerable  favor  in  several  localities  because  of 
its  greater  cheapness  and  availability,  and  appar- 
ently its  use  is  to  be  continued,  as  it  has  several 
desirable  qualities.  At  the  same  time  its  use 
must  be  attended  with  care,  and  directions  as 
to  proportions  and  the  like  followed  with  exact- 
ness. If  used  alone  upon  foliage,  severe  burning 
is  certain  to  result.  However,  when  milk  of  lime 
is  added  to  the  solution  diluted  for  spraying,  or 
if  the  calcium  arsenate  is  used  in  combination 
with  lime-sulphur  or  bordeaux  mixture,  this 
tendency  to  cause  burning  will  be  prevented,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive  peach 
and  other  stone  fruits. 

In  point  of  fact  you  gain  nothing  by  using  cal- 
cium arsenate  if  you  must  add  milk  of  lime,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  the  two  substances  plus  the 


'1    .':  " 


Sprayer  having  an  extension  rod  with  curved  neck,  for  spraying 
the  underside  of  leaves 

time  and  labor  involved  makes  arsenate  of  lead 
somewhat  the  cheaper.  It  is  well  to  know, 
though,  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  spray 
mate  rials  is  just  about  the  same,  so  that  the  one 
which  is  most  convenient  to  use  can  be  relied  upon 
w  it  It  confidence. 

TN  REPORTING  upon  experiments  with  cal- 
*■  cium  arsenate,  Mr.  W.  S.  Reagan,  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College,  remarks  upon  the 
adv  antages  of  using  it  in  combination  with  lime- 
sulphur.  Orchardists  often  combine  arsenate  of 
lead  with  lime-sulphur,  but  Mr.  Reagan  consid- 
ers this  risky  practice,  as  the  black  sediment  pro- 
duced prevents  proper  agitation,  except  on  the 
operator's  part,  and  causes  clogging  of  the  nozzle. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  lime-sulphur  as  a  fungi- 
cide is  greatly  reduced  in  this  combination,  while 
the  danger  of  severe  foliage  injury  is  correspond- 
ing increased.  On  the  other  hand,  lime-sulphur 
combined  with  calcium  arsenate  gives  a  safe  or- 
chard spray  solution,  and  considered  from 
every  standpoint  is  the  logical  orchard  arsenical 
fungicide.  Little  or  no  burning  results  from  the 
application  of  this  spray,  and  usually  no  dropping 
of  the  fruit  is  caused.  It  is  true  that  the  killing 
power  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur 
combination  is  slightly  greater  than  that  in  which 
calcium  arsenate  is  used,  but  this  in  no  way  over- 
balances the  likelihood  of  injury. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  the  vegetable  garden, 
bordeaux  is  the  fungicide  to  which  all  gar- 
deners pin  their  faith.  Its  use  in  connection  with 
arsenate  of  lead  is  almost  universal  now.  It  is 
not  commonly  known,  though,  that  the  addition 
of  bordeaux  mixture  to  arsenate  of  lead  greatly 
reduces  the  hitter's  killing  power.  Mr.  Reagan, 
already  quoted,  advocates  increasing  the  amount. 
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CHINA  AND    GLASS  ^ 


FOR.  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

WEDGWOOD  CHINA.    NINGPO"  DESIGN,  IN  OPEN  STOCK 
BREAKFAST,  TEA  AND  DINNEK  SERVICES 


FOUNDED  188? 

JflGGINS&SEITEIt 

9S11  EAST  37rjl  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


r^n     CHINA  AND  GLASS 


A  Name  That  Spells  Satisfaction 

Through  trademark  registration  the  U.  S.  Govt,  protects  you  against  imi- 
tations and  safeguards  our  interests. 

CREX  rugs  by  giving  satisfaction  in  millions  of  homes  justly  deserve  the 
proud  name  they  bear. 

In  attractiveness  and  adaptability  they  outrank  all  other  so-called  inexpen- 
sive floor  coverings. 

Use  them  the  year  'round.  Your  housework  will  be  less  burdensome  for 
they're  easily  cleaned  and  as  easy  to  handle. 

Three  weaves— De  Luxe,  Herringbone,  and  Regular— in  wide 
variety  of  patterns  and  colorings  to  choose  from. 
All  grass  rugs  are  not  CREX.    Don't  be  deceived  by  imitations. 
Free  Color  Catalogue 

Write  for  beautiful  color-reproductu  of  all  CREX 
patterns.  Room  treatments  and  rug  sizes  also  show  n. 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 


212  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


IS  WOVEN  I.N  THE  SIDE  BIXDIX^ 
IT'S  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR  GUARANTEE 


Pride  in  workmanship 
-pride  irv  owtveriskip 

The  affectionate  pride  that  each  worker 
weaves  into  each  piece  of  Reedcraft  is  reflected 
in  the  natural  pride  you  feel  in  owning  this 
truly  distinctive  furniture. 

Sturdy,  practical  and  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful— Reedcraft  adorns  breakfast-room,  dining- 
room,  living-room,  solarium  or  den  with  equal 
grace. 

Remember — each  Reedcraft  creation  is 
made  exclusively  by  hand,  from  carefully  selected 
strands  of  Ceylon  reed.  No  loose  ends,  no 
spliced  strands,  no  nailed-on  braids — nothing 
to  ravel! 

Although  usually  shown  in  the  natural 
reed — Reedcraft  lends  itself  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  color  effects  in  enamel  fir  stain. 
The  antique-ivory,  soft  blues,  grays  and  other 
pastel  shades — as  well  as  our  newly  evolved 
Golden  Azure  finish — are  especially  effective. 

You  can  buy  Reedcraft  with  the  surety  that 
it  is  the  one  reed  furniture  of  original  design 
and  superlative  quality.  To  make  sure,  look 
for  the  name  REEDCRAFT  burned  into  the  bottom 
of  every  piece  of  genuine  Reedcraft. 

TH E R E&D CRAFT  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 
939  South  Broadway 


Chicago 
916  Michigan  Ave. 


Reedcraft  furniture  is  on  display  only  at  the 
best  stores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  we 
n  ill  be  glad  to  provide  prices  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  request.  Please  direct  your  inquiry  to  our 
Los  Angeles  office  at  the  address  indicated  above. 


Reedcraft 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 
Knowledge  Is  Power 

The  newest  and  most  beautiful  effects  are  given  with 
DANERSK  FURNITURE  because  we  have  the 
KNOWLEDGE  of  how  to  obtain  them. 

Not  by  purchasing  "sets"  as  made  for  a  thousand  others 
will  your  home  show  vitality  and  charm,  but  by  coming 
direct  to  the  maker  who  has  the  knowledge,  the  per- 
sonnel and  tht  plant  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
decorative  furniture  in  the  world  and  finish  it  for  each 
individual  room  of  your  home  in  some  lovely  scheme  of 
your  own  choosing. 

The  builders  of  the  beautiful  hoists  of  to-day  are  buy- 
ing DANERSK  FURNITURE  because  through  it  they 
can  best  express  their  own  individuality.  They  under- 
stand it. 

Purchase  through  your  dealer  or  decorator  or  let  us 
help  you  with  suggestions  for  single  rooms  or  the  entire 
house. 

Semi  for  caluable  catalogue  "D-6" 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 


of  arsenate  one  third  over  the  normal  amount 
used.  He  says  that  at  least  two  pounds,  and 
possibly  three  pounds,  of  powdered  arsenate 
should  be  used  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  When 
used  with  bordeaux  mixture,  arsenate  of  lead 
seems  to  work  a  little  better  than  calcium  arsen- 
ate. 

Experiences  the  last  few  years  prove  the  worth 
of  bordeaux  in  the  home  garden.  Its  value  in 
controlling  potato  blights  of  different  kinds  is 
constantly  being  demonstrated.  It  is  valuable 
also  for  spraying  celery,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
currants,  strawberries,  and  grapes.  The  amateur 
garden  maker  should  remember,  though,  that  it 
is  considered  safer  to  use  the  lime-sulphur  mixture 
on  his  fruit  trees. 

Potato  growers  during  the  last  year  or  two  have 
had  to  encounter  a  multitude  of  fungus  troubles 
as  well  as  insect  pests.  Some  of  them  -have 
proved  very  hard  to  deal  with,  so  that  potato 
growing  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  In 
some  sections  considerable  alarm  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  potato  wart  disease, 
which  was  first  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  state  it  apparently  was  brought  by  Euro- 
pean potatoes  designed  for  the  mining  camps. 
It  causes  a  wart-like  growth  originating  in  the 
eyes,  but  sometimes  enveloping  the  entire  tuber. 


lEhrich  (Balleries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 


707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Important  works  of 
the  "Old  Masters" 
are  to  be  found  in  our 
Galleries  at  all  times. 


The  paintings  sold 
by  us  are  exchange- 
able at  any  lime  at 
full  purchase  price. 


Paintings 

by 

American 
Artists 


Our  "Art  Notes"  will 
be  mailed  on  request 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

I  ncorporated 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


„  ..  Bull 
Kolls  j2K 
Patent1  n2F 


Joint 

Columns 


The  Beautifier  of  Permanence  and 
Individuality  for  Public  and 
Private  Grounds 

Transforming  barren  spaces  into 
spots  of  rarest  charm  and  beauty. 

When  writing  enclose  ioc  and 
Ask  for  Pergola  Album  "E-3o" 

HARTMANN  -  SANDERS  COMPANY 

Einton  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

New  YorK  Office,  6  liasi  39th  St..  New  York  City 


Lattice 

Fences 
Garden 

Houses 
Gates  and 

Arljors 


It  causes  losses  in  storage  as  well  as  in  the  fields, 
as  the  tubers  develop  soft  rot.  At  present  the 
(II  1  asc  si  1  nis  to  be  lot  ;ili/ctl  111  tlilrr  lYniiw  l\  .1111.1 
counties,  and  hopes  are  expressed  that  it  will 
be  eradicated  before  it  shows  up  anywhere 
else. 

A  MUCH  more  serious  pest  is  the  European 
corn  borer,  which  appeared  in  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  several  years  ago,  and 
has  multiplied  with  surprising  rapidity.  'I  he 
danger  from  this  pest  has  become  so  great  that 
the  Federal  (iovernment  has  entered  upon  an 
energetic  campaign  to  help  the  state  in  H^litin^ 
it,  while  corn  growers,  even  those  in  the  Western 
States,  have  passed  resolutions  urging  extreme 
measures  to  eradicate  it.  I  he  fact  is  recognized 
that  this  borer  threatens  the  corn  crop  of  the 
entire  country.  Sweet  corn  growers  in  New  York 
State  are  especially  alarmed  because  the  borer 
has  been  found  in  at  least  one  section  of  that 
state,  along  the  route  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady. 

The  European  corn  borer  apparently  made  its 
entry  to  this  country  on  bales  of  hemp  imported 
by  a  concern  near  Boston.  Last  summer  in 
some  gardens  it  caused  the  loss  of  75  per  cent,  of 
the  late  corn  crop.  The  borer  is  a  little  worm 
which  works  its  way  through  the  stalks  and 
weakens  the  tassel  stem  so  that  it  falls  over. 
Oftentimes  this  occurs  before  the  pollen  has  be- 
come ripe  and  been  distributed,  so  that  few 
ears  are  produced.  If  the  damage  is  not  done 
at  this  stage,  the  worms  may  bore  into  the  ears 
themselves  and  make  them  unsalable.  Late 
corn  usually  suffers  worse  than  early  corn,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  broods  of  borers, 
and  that  the  last  brood  comes  along  at  a  time 
when  it  is  capable  of  causing  the  greatest  injury. 
Very  early  corn  is  likely  to  escape  without  much 
loss. 

TT  WAS  discovered  last  year,  somewhat  to  the 
*■  consternation  of  the  Government  and  state 
investigators,  that  the  borer  winters  over  in  a 


This  Chair,  built  with  low  lines,  is  just 
the  Acme  of  Luxurious  Comfort  needed 
for  the  Living  Room  and  Sun  Parlor. 

Reed  Furniture  that  is  Different 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


TR£  REEL?  SHOP.  Inc 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded,  25c  Postage 


«t  Galloway 
Pottery 

Will  give  the 
ESSENTIAL  TOUCH 

The  Bird  Bath  illustrated 
will  be  the  Delight  of  any 
Garden.  Made  in  our  light 
stony  gray  Terra  Cotta,  it 
stands  36  in.  high  with  a  bowl  24  in.  This 
piece  is  specially  priced  at  $27.50. 

Flower  Pots,  Vases,  Boxes,  Bird  Baths,  Fountains.  Sun 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches,  etc.,  are  included  in 
our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Galloway  Terra  CoTta  Cb. 

3216 WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


r  b  1  e 

Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 


S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 
21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ROWE'S  GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK 


Direct  from  factory  to  home 
Charges  prepaid  in  the  (J.  S- 


The  Rowe  has  all-quality  construction — built  up  to  an  ideal  and  not  down 
to  a  price.  Standard  in  bed  hammocks  tor  thirty  years.  Used  exclusively 
at  summer  resorts,  clubs,  camps,  and  in  homes  of  people  w  ho  kDOW  values 
and  demand  comfort.  Made  in  (government  standard)  non-fadeablc,  21- 
oz.  U.  S.  Khaki  or  white  sail  duck  that  will  resist  wind,  weather  and 

rough  uoogfr—Corto 0  few  Jollon  BOrOj  bul  win  oollnot  trn  one-ieoooB 

in  1  •    (toad  for  eotologne. 

11  If  1  mooo  of  miih  w  eon  nolie  it.   savf  This  Ad. 
E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  INC.,  Workers  in  Canvas 
130  Water  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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Trade  Mark 


Registered 


Super-Easy  Chairs  and  Settees 

"  The  Quintessence  oj  Comfort" 

Made  in  B.  Altman  &  Co.'s  own  workshops  from 
the  finest  selected  down  and  hair 

SUPER-EASY  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

has  been  produced  in  the  workshops  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  comfortable  furniture  of  finest  design.  Model  Chairs 
and  Settees  are  exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Descriptive  illustrated  leaflets  will  be  mailed  on  request 

JL  Altman  &Qfo. 

Madison  Avenue-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Thirty-fifth  Street 


Announcing  the  opening  of 

Hotel  Pennsylvania's 

Tea  Room 


The  Tea  Room  of  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania offers  afternoon  service,  tea 
and  buffet,  from  3  o'clock  —  except 
on  Sundays. 

Music;  a  restful  tea  room  of  charm- 
ing atmosphere;  delicious  tea  and 
dainties. 

A  "The  du  Jour" — salad,  ice 
cream,  cakes,  beverages  —  is  seventy- 
rive   cents;    service  a  la  carte  also. 

Lobby  Floor 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts.,  New  York- 
Roy  Camithers,  Manager 


7) 


Special  Summer  Service 

for  out-of-town  patrons 

DEAN'S  Famous  Cakes,  Pastries,  Candies 
sent  Parcel  Post,  during  the  summer 
months  to  those  residing  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

The   same   advantages   of  selection  are 
offered  as  are  found  when  visiting  our 
establishment  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
Shipments  made  promptly  on  specified  days 
in  carriers  that  preserve  delightful  freshness. 

I'll., 

Special  Cake  Assort- 
ments at  given  sums, 
ranging  from  S2.50  to 
$10. 


Write  or  telephone  for 
complete  information. 


628  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Established  Eighty    Years  Ago 


THE  BALSAMS 

Dixville  Notch  New  Hampshire 


The  most  beautiful  hotel  in  the  White  Mountains. 
Offering  accommodations  unequalled  by  any  resort  hotel. 
Sportiest  of  1 8  hole  golf  courses. 
Aviation  field  in  the  making. 


Season — June  to  October 
DAVID  BOWDOIN  PLUMER,  Mgr. 

BOOKING  OFFICE:  8  West  4Cth  St. 


Phone  2290  Vanderbilt 

^— — — — — 
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New  Books 

of  Lasting  Importance 

Poetry,  humor,  love  and  adcenture—all 
are  here  in  these  six  most  unusual 
books  offered  to  the  public  this  spring. 


Rudyard  Kipling1  s 
THE  YEARS  BETWEEN 

"At  his  poetic  best,"  says  one  reviewer  in 
speaking  of  this,  his  first  book  of  poetry  since 
"The  Five  Nations"  in  1903.  The  poems,  some 
warlike  and  prophetic,  some  stirringly  beauti- 
ful— all  breathing  the  mighty  Kipling  doc- 
trine, show  the  master-poet  in  the  maturity 
of  his  inspiration.  Net  price,  $1.50;  leather, 
net,  $2.00. 

Harry  Leon  Wilson's 
MA  PETTENGILL 

Once  again  Mr.  Wilson  comes  to  the  fore 
with  our  old  friend,  Ma  Pettengill,  "the 
Mixer."  These  stories  of  Red  Gap  have  a 
wide  appeal  for,  as  William  Dean  Howclls 
says,  "The  details  are  of  a  richness  kept  from 
rankness  ...  a  pleasant  mockery  which 
could  not  be  easily  imparted  at  second  hand 

.  .  .  upon  the  whole  a  fresh  contribution 
to  the  stock  of  American  humor."  Net,  $1.50. 

Mar jorie  Benton  Cooke's 
THE  CRICKET 

From  the  time  when  she  dropped  from  a 
tree  into  the  midst  of  her  fourth  birthday 
party  to  that  on  which  she  wrecked  the  pet 
play  of  a  great  actor-manager,  Isabelle  is  an 
exhaustless  fountain  of  outrageous  mischief. 
A  witty  book.  As  lovable  as  the  author's 
"Bambi,"  and  better.    Net  price,  $1.50. 


Joseph  Conrad's 
THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD 

Always  a  dexterous  weaver  of  romance  and 
adventure,  Conrad  excells  himself  in  this 
glorious  love  story  of  a  young  sea  captain  and 
Dona  Rita,  beautiful,  elusive  and  irresistible. 
The  Arrow  of  Gold  will  bring  to  Conrad 
many  new  friends  and  draw  those  who  know 
him  now,  the  closer.  Net  price,  $1.50;  leather, 
net,  $z.oo. 

By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden" 

CHRISTOPHER  and  COLUMBUS 

They  called  themselves  Christopher  and 
Columbus  when  they  set  out  to  discover 
America,  these  irrepressible  17-year-old  twins, 
Anna  Rose  and  Anna  Felicitas.  Imagine  the 
situation;  with  their  English  a's  and  German 
r's  and  their  naive  German  naturalness  in 
an  America  just  entering  the  war.  Net 
price,  $1.60. 

Sarah  Comstock's 
THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION 

This  story  traces  the  rather  tempestuous 
lives  of  the  figures  of  a  human  triangle  through 
a  maze  of  happenings  that  owes  much  of  its 
cause  and  effect  to  the  disappointments  of 
birth.  It  shows  a  girl  charming  and  coura- 
geous and  tells  of  her  struggle  for  success  and 
happiness  against  the  hereditary  scrupl  s  of  a 
small  back  water  town.    Net  price,  #1.50. 


At  all  booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Garden  City- 


New  York 


When  in  SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 

go  to 


Newest 
Highest  Class 

HOTEL 

Quiet,  Airy  Rooms    Choicest  Foods    Right  Prices 


BRIDGWAY 


Koosy-oonek 

(ask  an  Eskimo)  will  not  be  able  to  work  his 
black  magic  on  your  camping  trip  this  sum- 
mer if  you  plan  it  with  the  aid  of  the  Harvard 
Travellers  Club  "Handbook  of  Travel." 
Leading  sportsmen  and  explorers  of  America 
here  present  the  results  of  their  years  on  moun- 
tain trails.  You  need  the  book  in  your  library 
and  in  your  knapsack.    The  price  is  $2.50. 

Inquire  at  your  bookseller's 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

11  Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


great  number  of  plants  besides  corn  stalks.  It 
was  found  in  many  of  the  common  weeds,  and 
in  dahlias,  gladioli,  and  geraniums. 

Apparently  there  is  no  way  of  controlling  the 
borer  during  the  summer  months  because  the 
caterpillar  feeds  entirely  within  the  plant,  where 
it  is  safe  from  a  poison  spray.  The  one  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  destroy  all  the  old  corn  stalks 
as  well  as  weeds  and  other  plants  in  land  adjacent 
to  the  corn  fields.  The  earlier  in  the  fall  this 
work  is  done,  the  better,  because  the  worms  work 
downward  as  the  weather  grows  colder,  and 
eventually  are  to  be  found  some  distance  under 
the  ground.  Early  in  the  season  they  are  usu- 
ally well  up  in  the  stalks  of  the  plants  sought  for 
shelter,  which  makes  their  destruction  reason- 
ably easy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them 
entirely,  however,  because  they  multiply  with 
astounding  rapidity,  a  single  pair  having  a  prog- 
eny of  many  thousands  before  the  end  of  the 
season. 

A  strict  quarantine  has  been  laid  on  several 
Massachusetts  counties  and  is  likely  to  be  widely 
extended  unless  great  progress  is  made  this  sea- 
son in  getting  rid  of  the  pests. 

A  L  THOUGH  the  use  of  dry  sprays  is  being 
continued   by   a   number    of  orchardists, 
the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
not  as  reliable  for  use  on  apples  as  it  was  hoped 


Using  the  dusting  gun 

they  would  be.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  wholly 
efficient  in  controlling  scab,  and  of  course  they 
cannot  be  used  for  dormant  spraying,  so  that 
the  orchardist  must  have  two  spraying  outfits 
when  he  uses  the  dust.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
said,  though,  that  some  authorities  report  good 
results  in  controlling  scab  by  dusting.  It  seems 
to  be  a  proven  fact  that  the  dust  spray  is  by  all 
means  the  best  for  use  in  peach  orchards.  The 
results  are  most  satisfactory,  and  the  applica- 
tions can  be  made  with  less  labor  and  conse- 
quently more  cheaply  than  when  liquid  sprays 
are  used,  even  though  the  materials  cost  more. 

When  it  comes  to  garden  work  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  poison  dust.  The 
amateur  who  has  a  simple  dust  sprayer  finds  it  a 
veritable  gatling  gun  in  the  garden.  It  is  much 
easier  to  use  the  dusts  than  to  mix  up  messy  wet 
sprays,  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has  been 
routed  the  gun  may  be  set  away,  all  ready  for  the 
next  attack.  It  is  possible  to  apply  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  powdered  bordeaux  mixture, 
and  similar  materials  without  a  gun,  using  a  tin 
can  with  holespunched  in  the  bottom,  or  a  cheese- 
cloth bag,  but  the  gun  or  a  bellows  simplifies  the 
work,  and  prevents  waste.  The  amateur  gar- 
dener who  depends  upon  these  dusting  sprays  will 
find  his  work  made  much  easier. 

THERE  is  one  pest,  though,  for  which  he  will 
■have  to  have  a  wet  blanket.  That  is  the 
plant  louse.  Lice  have  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  in  the  last  few  years,  making 
themselves  especially  obnoxious  by  their  invasion 
of  the  potato  fields.    Last  year  in  some  gardens 
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1 Pearl  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies" 

UNTIL  this  century  quite  unknown,  LOUISE,  a  jewel 
of  a  lake,  compels  attention  by  its  incomparable 
loveliness.  Pine-clad  mountains,  snow-crowned  peaks 
and  glaciers  rise  above  it.  And  right  at  the  edge  of  its 
irridescent  waters,  in  a  glory  of  wild  flowers,  is  the 
CHATEAU.  A  simple  cabin,  a  few  years  ago,  today  it 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  appointed  and  commodious 
hotels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  chain  of  summer  resorts 
— hospitable,  welcoming,  with  every  creature  comfort; 
a  Paris-New  York  cuisine,  music,  dancing,  and  always 
the  most  delightful  companions. 

"Its  every  window  frames  a  million-dollar  picture" 

Thrilling  mountain  sports;  foot  trails;  pony  or  tallyho 
to  other  lakes  in  the  clouds;  Alpine  climbing 
equal  to  any  in  Switzerland  —  no  two  days  out- 
ing alike.  And,  at  night,  heavenly  air  to  breathe. 

Even  the  memory  of  CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE  is  a  tonic 

Plan  now  to  go  this  summer.  Season  from  June  1st  to  September 
30th.  "Make  reservations  early,  for  CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE  is 
the  coveted  jewel  of  summer  resorts.  For  full  information,  address: 

Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 

1231  Broadway,  New  York 
140  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago    or    Montreal,  Canada  | 
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New  Books 


BOLSHEVISM 

By  John  Spargo 

IT  IS  impossible  to  read  his  account  of 
Bolshevism  without  being  impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  he  approaches 
the  subject  and  the  care  with  which  he  selects 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  bases  his  con- 
clusions."—Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"There. is  no  evidence  of  passion  or  pre- 
judice in  his  discussion,  which  is  markedly 
temperate  in  tone." — Buffalo  Express. 

SI. 50 


THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FREE  STATES 

By  Dwight  W.  Morrow 

THE  book  sets  forth  simply  and  directly 
the  history  of  the  former  projects  for 
world  peace;  describes  the  previous  ventures 
in  international  co-operation,  including  those 
extraordinary  ones  forced  upon  the  world 
by  the  war  with  Germany;  analyzes  minutely 
the  proposed  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  points  out  the  great  problem 
that  must  be  solved,  of  how  to  secure  world 
order  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  the  principle 
of  nationality  and  the  largest  measure  of 
national  liberty.  $1.25 

THE  CUP  OF  FURY 

By  Rupert  Hughes 

SUCCESS  following  success.  Another 
big  novel  from  the  pen  of  Rupert 
Hughes.  It  is  the  story  of  an  American  girl 
left  alone  to  face  the  charge  of  a  crime.  An 
American  girl  in  England  accused  of  being  in 
league  with  Germany.  The  ultimate  end  is 
arrived  at  in  a  manner  that  only  Rupert 
Hughes  could  have  devised. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

CRATER'S  GOLD 

By  Philip  Curtiss 

PHILIP  CURTISS  has  outdone  even 
himself  in  breath-taking  suspense,  love, 
adventure,  mystery — a  real  big  mystery  that 
keeps  you  guessing — the  amusing  contract 
of  the  New  York  theater  folk  trying  to  do  a 
strange  kind  of  business  with  the  hard-headed 
old  Connecticut  farmers — all  this,  with  the 
romance  of  the  hidden  treasure,  makes  a 
story  that  sparkles  with  surprises  at  every 
turn. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

THE  DESERT  OF  WHEAT 

By  Zane  Grey 

THE  author  is  a  story-teller  of  tried 
popularity,  and  this  is  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  his  previous  novels  .  .  .  the 
story  is  effectively  told." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"The  novel  is  a  virile,  red  blooded  tale, 
with  much  action  and  much  fighting.  It 
strikes  a  deeper  note  than  the  author's 
earlier  books,  having  a  more  considered 
philosophical  outl(x>k  and  a  fuller  realization 
of  spiritual  needs." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

$1.50 

HUMORESQUE 

By  Fannie  Hurst 

THE  eight  stories  in  'Humoresque'  are 
so  many  tentacles  reaching  out  to  wring 
your  heart.  It  is  impossible  to  put  them 
into  a  class  with  any  other  short  stories  of 
the  day  except  those  of  Miss  Hurst's  which 
have  preceded  these." — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

"Miss  Hurst  can  write — she  has  the  magic 
gift  of  bringing  swift  tears  on  the  heels  of 
laughter." — New   York  Times. 

$1.50 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


the  potato  crop  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  sudden 
visitation  of  these  pests,  looking  in  a  few  weeks 
as  though  fire  had  run  through  the  fields. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  plant  lice.  Some 
of  the  most  common  are  green,  while  others  are 
reddish  brown  or  black,  and  a  few  are  covered 
with  a  white  powdery  substance.  An  individual 
aphis  is  a  tiny  and  very  insignificant  creature, 
but  when  multiplied  by  thousands  it  becomes 
capable  of  enormous  damage.  In  the  spring 
many  wingless  females  are  hatched  from  winter 
eggs.  Then  one  brood  after  another  comes 
trooping  along  in  rapid  succession,  possibly  as 
many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  a  season.  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  the  well  known  Canadian  ento- 
mologist, says  that  all  the  spring  and  summer 
forms  are  females,  which,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  male,  give  birth  to  living  young.  These 
voung  may  commence  to  reproduce  within  ten 
days  or  less,  and  as  each  female  may  produce 
more  than  fifty  young,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
crease will  be  exceedingly  rapid  unless  some 
check  is  imposed.  With  the  fall  comes  the 
appearance  of  true  males  and  females.  After 
pairing,  the  females  deposit  winter  eggs,  which 
remain  until  spring  before  hatching. 

MANY  gardeners  make  the  unfortunate  mis- 
take of  trying  to  control  these  pests  with 
arsenate  or  paris  green,  which  are  wholly  inef- 
fective because  the  lice  do  not  eat  the  leaves, 
but  suck  the  juices  and  thus  are  immune  to 
stomach  poisons.  They  must  be  controlled  by  a 
spray  which  covers  their  bodies.  A  tobacco 
preparation  of  some  sort  is  the  most  useful  in 
the  majority  of  cases.    Small  bottles  of  a  com- 
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Papet  collar  for  youiiK  plants 

mercial  preparation  can  be  obtained  from  most 
seed  stores  for  a  small  sum.  I  hese  nicotine- 
sprays  should  be  used  on  trees,  flowe  rs,  and  vege- 
tables. It  happened  last  year,  though,  that  the 
lice  which  infested  the  potato  plants  proved 
unexpectedly  resistant  to  these  nicotine  sprays 
except  when  the  latter  were  applied  so  strong  as 
to  burn  the  plants.  In  several  instances  much 
better  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kerosene  emulsion,  and  less  damage  was 
done  to  the  growing  plants.  Garden  makers 
who  grow  potatoes  and  anticipate  a  visitation  of 
plant  lice  this  year  will  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  kerosene  emulsion  spray. 

In  some  instances  last  summer  the  potato 
vines  were  saved  by  the  very  simple  expedient 
of  going  through  the  patch  and  beating  the  tops 
with  switches,  immediately  afterward  running 
a  cultivator  between  the  rows.  The  lice  were 
knocked  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth 
before  they  could  get  back  on  to  the  plants. 

TN  SPRAYING  for  lice  in  the  vegetable  garden 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  reach  the  under 
part  of  the  leaves  where  the  lice  usually  congre- 
gate. Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have  been 
testing  out  extension  rods  with  curved  necks  by 
means  of  which  the  spraying  liquid  is  directed 
upward.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  device 
of  this  kind  will  come  into  general  use,  because 
gardeners  find  it  a  nuisance  to  handle  the  plants 
so  as  to  expose  the  under  part  of  the  foliage.  A 
spray  pump  for  hand  use  now  being  put  on  the 
market  gives  fairly  good  service,  the  nozzle  be- 
ing so  arranged  that  a  stream  can  be  directed 
upward  as  well  as  downward. 

For  a  long  time  the  cabbage  maggot  proved 
itself  one  of  the  most  difficult  pests  to  deal  with, 


Before  You  Start 

T3LAN  your  tour  beforehand.  De- 
cide  where  to  go ;  how  to  get  t  here ; 
what  to  see;  where  to  stop.  You  can 
do  all  that  and  you  won't  have  to 
ask  questions  en  route,  if  you  use 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
2,  BLUE  BOOK.  & 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  supply 
Store,  garage  <>r  news-stand  and  examine 
a  eopy.    Price  $3.00,  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.15. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book 
Publishing  Company 


"Stories  of  our  fighters — clean,  courageous,  strong" 

GENTLEMEN  AT  ARMS 

By  "Centurion" 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Net.  $1.50 


A  REGULAR 
HOLD  UP 

A  few  ounces  of  KAPO  Ceibasilk  as 
applied  by  us  will  hold  up  the  heavi- 
est person,  in  the  water,  for  3  months. 

(Used  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  Governments  for 
this  purpose.) 

THAT  'S  WHY 

KAPO 

LIFE-SAVINC  GARMENTS 

Absolutely  protect  you  from  the  danger  of 
drowning  and  cramps  and  from  all  worry. 

Very  light,  comfortable,  and  secure. 
THEY  ARE  NOT  FILLED  WITH  AIR 

SWIM-WINGS  $2 

For  Bathing  and  Swimming 

WATER-VESTS  $6 

For  Boating  and  Swimming 

OCEAN  WAISTCOATS  $12 

For  Travelers  and  Sportsmen 

For  MEN  -  WOMEN  -  CHILDREN 

Chest  measurements  for  all  garments:  —  Size 
No.  I,  24  to  30  inches;  Size  No.  2.  32  to 
36  inches;  Size  No.  3,  38  to  44  inches; 
Size  No.  4,  46  to  50  inches. 


Sold  by  Department  and    Sporting  Goods 
Stores  everywhere  ;  if  not  easily  obtainable, 
will  send  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

KAPO  MFC.  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 
IT  ISN'T  SAFE  TO  WAIT 
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THE  GARDENS 


OF  THE 


RlTZ- 
@RLTON 

NEW  YORK 

OPEN  ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  1?  1919 


ALBERT  KELLER 

GENERAL  MANAGER 


The  JAPANESE  GARDENS 


DESIGNED  by  Japanese  artisans  of  highest 
skill,  this  exquisitely  beautiful  out-of-doors 
restaurant  surrounds  you  at  luncheon  or  tea 
with  all  the  picturesqueness  and  subtle  charm 
of  Nippon.  Cool  novel,  refreshingly  different. 


The 

ROOF  GARDEN 

AN  open-air  dining 
place  in  which  the 
fullest  expectations  of  the 
elite  are  realized.  Incom- 
parable in  brilliance  of 
setting,  service,  music  and 
cuisine,  peerless  in  the  tone 
of  its  clientele,  it  stands 
as  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  fashionable  New 
York's  summer  season. 


Hi 
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CHICKEN  ENCLOSURES  AND  FLYING  CAGES 


c'2  £rj 


TirHEN  you  have  chickens,  why  not  give  them 
"  every  advantage  of  modern,  runway  enclosures? 

Aside  from  the  important  fact  that  the  chickens 
do  90  much  better,  there  is  the  surety  of  know- 
ing they  cannot  get  out;  nor  can  anything  get  in 
to  harm  them.  Both  are  facts  of  considerable 
importance,  especially  if  you  are  raising  blooded 
stock.  ; 


If  you  are  a  bird  fancier,  and  want  to  give  them  their 
coveted  freedom  of  flying,  then  let  us  design  and 
build  for  you  a  special  flying  cage,  something  like  the 
one  below.  We  will  take  care  of  every  detail,  en- 
tirely relieving  you  of  all  bother. 

Allow  us  to  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  use  the 
experience  of  our  Service  Department.  It  may  save 
you  both  regrets  and  money. 


Wire  and  Iron 
Fences 
for  every  purpose 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co 


98  Church  Street 
New  York 


Specially  designed  flying  rage,  erected  last  year  at  lrrington,  S .  }'. 


Protect  your  home  forever- 

Merican  *  Ideal?; tests? 

il  Radiators  OC  Iboilers    to  Dept.  23 
AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY .  Chicago 


Will  aoA  charnv  t 
yfcur  o;arc\c>rv_, 

Ornamental  A 
r /lower  po\%yi 
51m  <\ial5,a.no. y*loVcr-^  ~t 
60x05  are  all  in  our  catr '-£f. < 
alooa>Q  sent  upon  request H^f' 

\v  heaUe/  pottoryC-^j 

24 26  Raatato  tw.  Cincinnati, Ohio  j. 


The  Valley 

of  Vision 

by    SARAH    COM  STOCK 

WAS  her  head  stronger 
than  her  heart,  this 
girl  who  cast  convention  to 
the  winds  and  followed  her 
own  high  ideals  on  to  suc- 
cess? An  intense  story  of 
a  girl's  attempt  to  broaden 
the  vision  of  a  country 
town,  with  romance  aplenty. 
Net,  fi.jO,  at  all  Bookstores 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


besides  causing  a  heavy  loss.  It  has  now  been 
found  that  the  cabbages  can  be  saved  by  the  use 
of  paper  disks  which  are  to  be  placed  around  the 
stems.  Some  commercial  gardeners  who  grow 
cabbages  by  the  acre  are  now  using  these  disks, 
with  the  result  that  they  lose  but  few  cabbages 
from  the  maggot.  The  disks  may  be  made  at 
home  from  tar  or  felt  paper,  but  cost  little 
when  purchased,  and  are  easily  applied,  being 
slit  through  at  one  point  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  slipped  around  the  stems.  Thev  must 
fit  closely  to  the  stems,  and  rest  flat  upon  the 
ground  without  any  curling  edges.  The  flies 
which  produce  the  maggots  lay  their  eggs  close 
to  the  stems  and  the  young  burrow  into  the 
ground.  \\  hen  the  disks  are  used  the  eggs  are 
baked  by  the  sun  so  that  they  do  not  hatch,  or  if 
they  do  hatch,  the  worms  are  unable  to  find  a 
place  of  refuge.  As  a  mechanical  means  of  pre- 
venting garden  losses  this  simple  little  device  is 
proving  wonderfully  effective. 

ANOTHER  pest  which  causes  much  annoy- 
ance  to  amateurs  as  well  as  to  commercial 
gardeners  is  the  striped  beetle  which  ruins  great 
numbers  of  young  and  tender  cucumber,  melon, 
and  squash  plants  in  the  spring.  There  are 
several  remedies.  Many  growers  place  over  the 
plants  protectors  covered  with  screening,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  simplest  method  of 
defence,  and  one  which  is  highly  effective,  is 
to  pour  a  strong  nicotine  decoction  on  to  the 
ground  close  to  the  stems.  \\  orking  down  it 
destroys  the  larva.  1  his  same  plan  can  be 
adopted  to  advantage  in  dealing  with  a  number 
of  pests  which  work  in  the  ground  cr  are  hatched 
under  ground  close  to  the  plants. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 


GARDEN  SHADOWS 

IN  THE  design  of  a  building,  considerations 
of  light  and  shade  are  of  great  importance. 
None  the  less  should  these  points  be  borne 
in  mind  in  designing  a  garden,  although  a 
great  many  people  give  little  thought  to  the 
shadows  which  the  ornamental  trees  will  project. 
It  is  chiefly  on  the  west  and  southwest  sides  of  a 
place  that  the  shadows  will  be  most  interesting. 
During  the  day  the  sun  is  too  high  in  the  heavens 
to  occasion  any  but  the  smallest  shadows  and 
those  only  of  the  tallest  trees.  But  toward 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  descending  the  shadows 
becone  very  conspicuous.  On  this  account  the 
lines  or  groupings  of  western  and  southwestern 
plantations  should  be  specially  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  shadows  that  they  will  cast.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  insure  that  these 
shadows  shall  be  varied  but  pleasantly  rounded 
and  softly  mingled.  Remember  that  the  shade 
from  everything  becomes  exaggerated  in  its 
dimensions  the  lower  the  sun  descends.  For  this 
reason  the  upper  lines  of  the  plantation  should 
be  graceful  in  design.  The  trees  should  not  be 
too  large  or  there  will  be  risk  of  the  whole 
garden  being  cast  into  deep  shade  when  the 
sun  is  nearing  the  horizon,  and  all  contrast  will 
be  lost.  If  the  full  light  of  the  setting  sun  can 
be  let  in  through  two  or  three  openings  on  the 
lawn  the  result  will  be  more  checkered  and  there- 
fore more  pleasing. 

At  other  sides  of  the  garden  the  question  of 
shadows  from  the  plantations  is  of  less  import- 
ance. On  the  south  border  it  will  have  to'  be 
a  very  high  tree  that  will  produce  any  great  effect. 
So  valuable  is  a  full  exposure  to  the  south  that 
any  number  of  big  trees  grouped  together  cannot 
be  tolerated  here.  Hence,  two  or  three  large 
trees,  here  and  there,  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Toward  the  east  a  little  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  providing  early  morning  shadow  effects.  But 
the  morning  sun  is  so  important  that  no  risk  of 
creating  injurious  shade  should  be  run. 

Naturally  all  the  specimens  and  groups  of 
trees  on  the  lawns  will,  at  some  period  of  the 
day,  give  forth  partial  shadows.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  outline  so  that 
the  best  shadow  effects  will  be  secured. 

S.  Leonard  Basttn. 
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Ekwanok  Golf  Club 
at  Manchester.  Vt, 


AMID  the  green  clad  hills,  on  this 
delightful  New  England  course,  fa- 
mous professionals  and  well  known  ama- 
teurs are  polishing  up  their  games  in 
anticipation  of  the  big  events  to  come. 
Look  at  almost  any  one  of  the  balls  they 
play  with — you'll  find  it's  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  famous 

DUNLOP  VACS 

Dependability  in  golf  balls  is  the  one 
essential  quality  demanded  by  the  men 
whose  scores  are  known  throughout  the 
golfing  world.  Perfection,  in  weight, 
shape  and  balance;  resiliency  and  steadi- 
ness are  secured  in  the  highest  degree  in 
Dunlop  Vacs. 

Large  stocks  in  this  country  and  on 
the  way.  Buy  them  of  your  professional : 
he'll  tell  you  they  help  your  game. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 


NEW  YORK:  T.  W.  Niblett, 
Suite  2014-B,  305  Fifth  Ave. 


TORONTO:  Dunlop  Tire  & 
Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd. 


The  Highest  Class  Talking 
Machine  in  the  World 

Sim  HMSTOUMEIMT  OF  QUALITY 
onot> 
CLEAR   AS  A  BELL 

The  only  phonograph  sold  with- 
out offering  "easy  payments"  as 
the  leading  attraction! 

DON'T  be  misled  by  the  growing  "in- 
stallment" evil.  Be  cautious  when 
you  are  offered  an  apparently  attractive 
method  of  payment  with  some  kind  of 
phonograph  attached. 

Sonora  is  sold  on  a  quality  basis  only 
and  you  always  get  full  value.  When 
you  buy  a  Sonora  you  choose  it  for  its 
quality,  the  terms  being  a  secondary 
consideration. 

At  the  Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition 
Sonora  won  highest  score  for  tone,  and  it 
is  for  its  magnificent,  matchless  tonal 
quality  and  for  its  many  important,  ex- 
clusive features  of  construction  that  you 
will  select  this  wonderful  instrument. 

A  superb  line  of  upright  and  period  models 
is  available 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 

Write  for  Art  Catalogue  No.  17 

Sonora  $f)onograpl)  ^>ales!  Co.,3nc. 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 

New  York  Demonstration  Salons: 

Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 
279  Broadway  50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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Jioiton  crt'Lake  George,  JV.  >*.  Fred"  fc 
Roosa,  Architect. 


^le  Heart  of  the  Home 

Do  you  erect  a  splendid  home, 
handsomely  decorate  its  interior, 
and  then  install  an  ordinary 
range  in  the  kitchen?  If  you  do, 
you  neglect  the  most  vital  part 
of  your  home,  because  on  the 
range  depend  the  appetising 
qualities  of  the  foods  that  sus- 
tain life. 

Dearie's  <Jrench.  Range 

Solves  the  perplexing  kitchen 
problem  because  it  is  built  to 
order  to  fit  special  needs.  The 
one  shown  burns  coal  and  elec- 
tricity singly  or  in  combination, 
has  four  large  ovens,  two  heated 
by  coal  and  two  by  electricity, 
electric  broiler  and  electric 
breakfast  oven.  The  special 
French  hood  disposes  of  food 
odors. 

This  range  is  only  one  of  the 
many  designed  and  built  by  us 
for  discriminating  people. 
Deane's  French  Ranges  burn 
coal,  wood,  gas,  or  electricity, 
singly  or  in  any  combination. 
Several  as  installed  in  the  more 
exclusive  homes  of  America  are 
shown  in  our  portfolio.  May 
we  send  you  a  copy? 


■S.    we  sen< 
\  BRA! 
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Bmamhall.Deane  Co, 

-7  West  36th SUfewYcHh.N.Y. 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete' 


PEDDI  E 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Conducted  without  thought 
of  profit 

Peddie  spends  all  its  income  upon  its  students. 
This  policy  removes  the  temptation  to  retain  stu- 
dents solely  for  the  revenue  they  bring.    It  makes 
the  school  exclusive,  not  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or 
position,  but  because  of  its  high  intellectual  and 
moral  standards.   The  achievements  of  Peddie  gradu- 
ates at  college  and  in  business  are  significant  of  the 
value  of  its  teachings. 
Everj  Peddle  boj  l*  given  n  comprehensive  phys- 
ical examination,  livery  organ  t*  urn)  charted 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  lungs,  heart,  »■(<■. 
Reports  arc  mailed  to  paieuiN.   Defects  arc  cor- 
rected   special  abilities  noted  and  encouraged, 
Peddie  is  an  endowedschool,  and  conducted 
without  thought  of  profit.    9  miles  from  Princeton. 
Modern  dormitories  —  60  acre  campus  — gymnasium 
—swimming  pool  —  baseball  —  football  —  cinder  track. 
Music  and  public  speaking.    Summer  camp.  Lower 
School  for  Boys  from  11  to  14  years.  Graduates 
enter  all  colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.  54th 
year. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER   W.    SWETLAND,   LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  6-D,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TO  OFFSET  THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  BUILDING 

"^"W"  THY  are  building  costs  so  high?  When 
%  \  J  will  prices  go  down  again?  Is  labor 
V  V  too  high  ?  Is  material  on  a  profiteering 
basis?  These  queries  are  of  interest 
to  all,  and  many  who  contemplate  building 
are  waiting  to  have  them  answered.  Too  many 
people  are  still  comparing  the  prices  of  five  or 
ten  years  ago  with  those  of  to-day,  not  realizing 
that  those  prices  are  gone,  never  to  return. 
They  say,  and  rightly,  that  building  now  is  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  then,  and 
ask  why  this  should  be.  They  expect  that 
sooner  or  later  prices  will  go  down  again.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  experts  there  will  be  no  consider- 
able drop  in  cost  of  building  because,  first,  cost 
of  labor  (the  greater  part  of  the  building  expendi- 
ture) will  remain  where  it  is,  since  most  contracts 
between  mechanics  and  their  employers  have 
two  years  yet  to  run;  second,  building  materials 
will  not  fluctuate  very  much  in  price  because  the 
expected  big  demand  soon  to  come  (according 
to  experts)  will  stabilize  the  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increased  labor  cost 
in  producing  building  material  is  said  to  prohibit 
the  lowering  of  prices  to  any  great  extent.  In- 
deed, experts,  builders,  material  dealers,  and 
statisticians  indicate  their  belief  that  prices  will 
go  higher  instead  of  lower,  so  it  behooves  the 
prospective  home  owner  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  he  considers  that  fascinating  problem — 
to  build  or  not  to  build.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
better  get  the  old  values  of  ten  years  ago  out  of 
his  head  and  get  new,  present-day  values  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  for  they  will  undoubtedly  stick. 
If  he  can  build  he  had  better  do  it  now. 

MANY  fail  to  realize  that  the  high  cost  of 
building  isn't  entirely  owing  to  high  cost 
of  labor  and  materials.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is 
l.irgcly  a  case  of  a  champagne  appetite?  Houses 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago  didn't  have  ena- 
meled iron  vitreous  ware  and  porcelain  bathroom 
fixtures,  nor  were  the  bathrooms  of  those  days 
lined  with  tile.  These  houses  were  not  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  vacuum  cleaners,  open 
plumbing,  and  systematic  heating. 

In  those  days  the  average  house  was  uncom- 
fortable compared  with  houses  to-day,  and  the 
less  we  say  about  their  sanitation  the  better. 
There  wasn't  much  money  spent  on  hardwood 
floors,  mahogany  trim,  pla.te  glass  windows, 
copper  weather  strips,  and  white  enameled  kit- 
chen cabinets.  It  is  the  high  ideas  of  living  that 
help  to  make  the  /;/;;//  rm/  of  living,  and  the  mod- 
ern home,  more  attractive,  more  efficient,  more 
sanitary  than  its  prototype,  has  come  to  stay. 

What  is  the  first  thing  that  a  manufacturer 
does  when  he  is  up  against  an  increased  price 
in  raw  materials?  He  tries  to  offset  the  in- 
creased price  by  greater  skill  in  manufacture  so  as 
to  keep  the  price  to  the  consumer  as  low  as 
possible. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  housebuilding  in  this 
year  of  progress,  1919,  when  everybody  (now 
that  the  war  is  over)  wants  to  build  but  many 
are  deterred  because  afraid  of  prices;  you  must 
hold  down  the  cost  by  using  greater  building 
skill.  I3y  efficiency  in  design  and  practicality 
in  construction  some  of  the  waste  of  former  less 
skilfully  planned  structures  may  now  be  elimin- 
ated. Probably  this  increased  cleverness  in 
building  will  not  make  up  the  difference  in  cost 
between  houses  of  former  years  and  now,  but  it 
will  help  some.  Many  dollars  can  be  saved  in 
this  way,  and  it  rests  with  the  modern  house 
designer,  the  builder,  and  the  owner  to  see  that 
not  a  bit  of  waste  material  goes  into  the  building. 

DEGINNING  with  the  foundations,  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  frame  houses  have  been 
wasteful  in  materials  when  a  foundation  up  to  a 
point  three  feet  above  ground  was  built.  I  his 
was  called  the  underpinning  and  was  the  regula- 
tion way  of  doing  it.  A  cheaper  way  is  to 
run  the  foundation  of  concrete  or  other  material 
just  up  to  grade  and  have  the  main  exterior 
frame  walls  of  the  building  come  down  to  this 
point  to  meet  it.  In  other  words,  the  sill  (of 
a  frame  structure)  is  laid  down  near  the  ground 
on  the  foundations  instead  of  on  a  more  expen- 
sive underpinning;  there  is  more  wood  and  less 
masonry. 

In  this  case  basement  windows  can  be  cut  into 
the  frame  wall  just  above  the  foundations,  and 
the  first  floor  joists  supported  on  a  plank  framed 


DutcKBulbs 

OrderyourSupp/yNowf 


Advices  from  big  growers  in  Holland  indicate  S 

great  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  coming  season  and  s 

enough  cannot  be  grown  to  meet  the  demand.  {§ 

To  insure  getting  your  supply  send  us  your  s 
order  at  once. 

UNTIL  JULY  1st  NOT  LATER  | 

our  present  low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties  s 

of  bulbs  grown  by  specialists  in  Holland  will  B 
hold  good. 

By  ordering  from'us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  e 

Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  ^ 

quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  § 

price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  § 
of  varieties  to  select  from. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocus,  give, 
for  a  small  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  an 
abundance  of  flowers 
in  the  house  from  De- 
cember until  Easter, 
and  in  the  garden  from 
earliest  Spring  until 
the  middle  of  May. 

Our  orders  are  selected 
and  packedin  Holland 
and  arc  shipped  toour 
customers  immediately 
Upon  their  arrival  in 
the  best  possible  con- 
dition. The"  need  not 
be  paid  for  until  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if 
not  satisfactory. 


A  FEW  PRICES 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 


per  100          per  500  p 

-   -    $6.00   -   -   *    $27.00  = 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips                           2.25    -    -    .      1 0  00  § 

Fine  Mixed  Darwin  Tulips   -         275   -   -    -     12.50  = 

Double  Daffodils                               4.00    *    -    -      18.50  = 

Narcissus  Emperor  -    -    -    -    -     4.75    -    '    *      22  00  = 

Narcissus  Empress                           4  50    -    -    -      21  00  = 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur     -    -    -     4.25   -    -    -     20.00  | 

Write  to-day  for 

FREE  BULB  CATALOG 

The  most  comprehensive  published.     Contains  import  price  = 

list  giving  prices  on  small  and  large  quantities.  = 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

362  FOURTH  AVE  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  | 
^IIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllll[llllll|IMI||llll|||||||||||l||||l|||l|lll!'IIIMIIIIIill!lllllllllllllll|||||l^ 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 
author's  own  garden.    Net,  $10.00 


DOUBI.EDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


Blue  Grass 
and  Broadway 


It  is  the  name  of  a  new  novel  by  Maria 
Thompson  Daviess.  Miss  Daviess  tells  all 
her  stories  with  hearty  good  humor,  with 
exhilarating  zest,  and  with  that  swiftness  of 
movement  and  that  lively  dialogue  which 
especially  appeal  to  American  readers. 

"BLUE  GRASS  AND  BROADWAY"  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  love  story  of  Patricia 
Adair,  a  small-town  Kentucky  girl  who 
comes  to  New  York  and  is  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  that  world  which  is  at  once  the 
gayest  and  most  tragic,  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  most  dangerous — the  theatrical 
world.  Her  happiness  and  that  of  others 
is  at  stake;  in  setting  forth  the  adventures 
of  Patricia  and  the  people,  both  good  and 
bad,  who  circle  about  her,  Miss  Daviess 
has  used  her  most  charming  story-telling 
gifts.  And  she  knows  the  world  of  Broad- 
way, where  her  plays  are  produced,  as  well 
as  The  Blue  Grass  country,  where  on  a 
farm  she  spends  at  least  half  her  time. 
"BLUE  GRASS  AND  BROADWAY"  has  just 
been  published  by  The  Century  Co.,  353 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  is  sold 
at  all  bookstores  for  $1.50. 
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Clean,Soft  ? 
WATER,  ! 

FROM  A  CLEAN,  I 
COMPACT  PLANTS 


*  "km 


Here's  a  Permutit  Domestic 
Water  Softener  connected  up 
with  a  hot  water  tank  and 
eleetric  water  heater — a  com- 
bination worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  home.  An  equipment  like 
this  will  make  the  hardest 
water — regardless  of  its  source 
— softer  than  rain,  clear,  live, 
sparkling,  fresh.  It  gives  an 
unfailing  supply  of  "velvet 
soft,"  limpid  water  from  every 
outlet,  ready  at  any  time. 

Permutit  "Velvet  Water"  in 
the  home  gives  a  new  luxury 
to  toilet,  bath,  shampoo — makes  linens  white,  sweet, 
fresh — permits  laundering  of  delicate  shades  and  fabrics 
— makes  foods  more  wholesome,  more  palatable — gives 
perfect  drinking  water.  Learn  more  about  this  modern 
home  luxury — its  convenience,  simplicity,  economy. 
Write  for  the  booklet,  "Soft  Water  for  Every  Home." 

THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
440  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Filters  and  Filtration  Equipment — Water  Rectification  Apparatus 
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You  Can't  Count  On 
the  "Weather  Man" 

You  know  how  unreliable  the  weather  is,  how 
irregular  and  variable  our  rainfall.  Don't  make 
your  lawn  and  garden  depend  upon  so  doubtful 
a  factor.  You  can  control  your  own  "rainfall," 
have  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like,  whenever 
and  wherever  you  will,  with 

tfemtft 

Systems  of  Irrigation 

The  Overhead  and  Underground  Cornell  Systems 
(as  well  as  the  Cornell  Portable  Sprinkling  Ap- 
paratus) can  be  installed  to  cover  any  area. 
Equipped  with  the  patented,  adjustable  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles,  these  systems  enable  you  to 
control  instantly  and  conveniently  the  one  factor 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  beauty  of  your 
lawn  and  the  success  of  your  garden. 

Cornell  Systems  are  economical  of  water,  time 
and  effort.  Their  installation  does  not  injure 
lawn  or  garden.  Because  of  our  wide  spread 
organization,  we  are  in  a  position  to  install 
them  promptly,  at  any  time  and  in  any  locality. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting 
Everett  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO 

Railway  Exchange 
WASHINGTON 
923-12th  St.,  N.  W. 
NEWARK 
86  Park  Place 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Commerce  Trust  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 
738  Oliver  Bldg. 
BOSTON 
334  Shawmut  Ave. 


BALTIMORE 
Munsey  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Leader-News  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Colonial  Trust  Bldg. 


NORFOLK— Nat  l  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


^  IMP  SOAP 

<*JPRAY 

Sure  Insect  Killer 


IMP  Soap  Spray  is  a  scientifically  prepared  compound 
that  is  destructive  to  insects  without  injuring  plants 
or  roots.  Does  not  spot  leaves,  fruit,  grass  or  deface 
paint  work.  It  is  clean  and  colorless.  May  be  used  on 
fruit  trees;  shade  trees;  flowering  shrubs;  vines;  garden 
truck;  and  on  all  sorts  of  plants,  both  under  glass  and 
out  of  doors. 

It  is  most  effective  against  rose  bug;  mill  bug;  white, 
black,  green  and  rhododendron  fly,  red  spider:  thrips; 
aphis;  fruit  pests;  elm  leaf  beetle  and  moths.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very  economical, 
one  gallon  is  mixed  with  25  lo  40  gallons  of  water.  Full 
directions  on  each  can.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  Leaf 
trade  mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp  Soap  Spray 
does  not  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can- 
not supply. 

Pint  can  $  .50  Gallon  can   2.25 

Quart  "   -75  5   "      "   10.00 

10  Gallon  Can  18.00 

Sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Props. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co. 
176  Purchase  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dealers  Wanted. 
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GORGEOUS 

IRISES 

Surpassing  even  orchids 
in  beauty,  the  regal  Jap- 
anese Irises  seem  to  take  first 
place  in  the  garden  of  perennials; 
yet  Iris  Germanica  is  hardly  less 
lovely.  Both  classes  bloom  in 
June  and  July — a  desirable  lime 
to  choose  the  ones  you  like,  and 
order  plants  for  fall  shipment. 

Japanese  Iris,  M  and  4  year 
plants,  50  cts.  each,  $5  a  dozen. 

Iris  Germanica,  extni  big 
plants,  25  cts.  each,  $2.50  a 
dozen. 

My  new  Catalogue  gives  the  complete  list  of  vari- 
eties of  Irises,  with  other  perennials,  trees,  shrubs,  roses. 
May  I  send  you  a  copy? 

ADOLPH  MULLER 

2704  De  Kalb  Street       Norristown,  Penna. 
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into  the  sides  of  the  studding  (ledger),  the  latter 
extending  down  to  the  foundations;  or  if  the 
house  sets  low,  the  first  floor  comes  near  the 
ground  and  the  basement  is  lighted  with  area 
windows. 


is  the  least  expensive  type  of  building? 
*  *  If  you  could  build  a  square  box,  cut  holes 
in  it  for  doors  and  windows,  and  put  a  flat  roof 
on  top  you  would  have  a  house  that  costs  the 
least  to  build.  On  the  other  hand,  any  building 
that  is  irregular  in  shape  and  all  cut  up  wit-h 
wings  and  projections,  and  having  a  fancy  roof, 
is  a  more  expensive  type.  To  this  latter  type 
add  a  large  number  of  varying  materials  in  the 
single  building — brick,  stone,  concrete,  shingles, 
boards,  plaster,  what-not — and  you  produce  a 
structure  that  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  one 
in  which  a  single  general  material  is  used. 

It  is  right  at  the  start  when  plans  are  made 
that  the  owner,  by  curbing  his  appetite,  should 
first  get  in  his  best  blows  on^reducing  cost.  Let  the 
plan  be  as  nearly  like  a  box  as  can  be,  unless  the 
owner  has  no  need  to  practice  economy,  in 
which  case  he  may  add  as  many  wings  and 
bays  as  his  pocketbook  and  inclinations  dictate. 

Owing  to  the  simplicity-of  a  square  (or  oblong) 
jox,  the  Colonial  style  of  architecture  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  least  expensive  because  it  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  few  styles  in  which  a  square  box 
can  be  made  really  architectural.  Most  other 
styles  require  the  addition  of  more  expensive 
parts  and  motives  to  make  them  architecturally 
pleasing.  For  instance,  the  so-called  English 
style  requires  a  more  picturesque  treatment  and 
when  at  its  best  the  arrangement  of  rooms  usually 
brings  into  being  a  building  with  bays  and  wings, 
ligh  steep  roof,  wide,  picturesque  chimneys, 
carved  verge  boards,  and  timber-work  effects, 
all  more  expensive  than  the  Colonial  type. 

'  I  VIIE  Italian  style  can  be  made  very  simple 
also,  in  which  case  it  is  not  far  removed 
from  Colonial,  but  in  no  style  can  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  a  square  box  be  made  quite  so  at- 
tractive as  by  the  simple  details  employed  in  the 
Colonial  style,  requiring  merely  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  windows  one  over  the  other,  with 
the  front  entrance  in  the  centre.  Green  blinds 
or  shutters  added  at  the  windows,  and  a  simple 
white  cornice  produce  the  result,  and  our  square 
box  becomes  a  harmonious  architectural  design 
at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

How  can  one  save  on  building  materials? 
In  Europe  lumber  is  scarce  and  brick  is  usually 
the  cheapest  building  material  to  employ.  In 
the  United  States  brick  is  not  so  cheap  as  lumber 
and  the  latter  continues  to  be  the  cheapest  build- 
ing material  in  the  market;  increase  in  the  pop- 
ular use  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  reinforced  concrete, 
and  other  masonry  materials  still  leaves  lumber 
cheapest  so  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned.  1  here- 
fore  the  house  owner  should  understand  that 
when  he  is  limited  in  purse  and  must  get  abso- 
lute Iv  the  biggest  house  for  the  least  money  he 
would  better  stick  to  timber  and  build  a  frame 
liouse.  I  have  seen  many  people  who  had  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  to  spend  (for  a  house 
which  must  contain  a  large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  and  four  bedrooms)  waste  many 
precious  weeks  and  a  considerable  number  of 
dollars  in  architects'  fees,  flirting  with  brick,  con- 
crete, hollow  tile,  and  stone — all  more  expensive 
materials,  first  cost  alone  considered.  « 

If  you  must  have  a  house  and  have  it  quickly; 
if  you  must  have  a  considerable  number  of  rooms 
to  accommodate  your  family,  stick  to  timber  and 
leave  it  to  the  other  fellow  with  more  money  to 
build  in  brick,  hollow  tile,  or  concrete. 

IN  BUILDING  your  frame  house  discard  some 
of  the  old-time  methods  of  constructing  the 
wood  skeleton  of  the  house,  however  meritorious 
they  may  be.  Our  ancestors  built  for  keeps. 
They  used  heavy  timbers  and  slaughtered  forests 
right  and  left  to  get  them.  They  put  an  end- 
less amount  of  labor  and  love  into  the  work, 
joining  one  huge  stick  to  another  by  chiseling  out 
holes  in  the  one  for  corresponding  tenons  in  the 
other,  and  then  pinning  the  two  together  by 
means  of  hard  wood  pins  driven  tight.  1  hey 
put  in  heavy  sills  for  supporting  the  wall  studding, 
framing  the  latter  into  the  former;  they  put  an- 
other heavy  horizontal  girder  under  the  second 
floor  joists,  which  were  themselves  heavy  enough 
for. a  machine  shop.  Wall  studs  were  braced 
to  withstand  wind  and  storm,  and  when  they 
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Radiator  Obtrusiveness 

Solved  With  Our 
Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

WHY  consider   for  a  moment 
having  the  machinery  of  your 
heating  system  in  the  form  of  radia- 
tors, always  in  insistent  prominence? 
Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring         With  the  decorative  gn„P  al 

them  With  decorative  metal  grilles.         the  base  and  top  a  complete  circu- 
Ways  that  easily  convert  the  ob-         lation  is  secured,  insuring  high 

jectionable  into  the  desirable.  Ways       heating  effici™cy- 

that  turn  the  ugly  into  the  harmonious.    Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 

The  "Beaut-i-ator" 

THE  "  Beaut-i-ator  "  is  a  portable  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply 
place  it  over  your  radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No 
outside  help  needed.  Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the  "Beaut-i-ator"  Booklet, 
when  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 


Ju  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

New  York 
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Is  the  Hot  Water 

in  Your  Home  Dirty? 


Loomis- 

Manning 

Filters 


A  type  of 
Hot  Water  Filter 


Dirty  or  rusty  conditions  of  the  hot 
water  can  be  eliminated  by  our  special 
hot  water  filter. 

You  can  have  sparkling,  clear  hot 
water  in  your  bath  and  stainless  hot 
water  in  the  laundry. 

You  need  not  have  your  basins,  tubs 
and  other  plumbing  fixtures  ugly  and 
discolored. 

Our  system  gives  you  this  pleasing 
hot  water  throughout  the  house  and  you 
get  it  just  as  hot  and  just  as  quickly 
as  you  do  now. 

This  outfit  can  be  readily  and  quickly  in- 
stalled without  confusion  and  without  any 
great  changes  in  your  present  piping.  It  is 
free  from  complications  and  requires  very 
little  attention. 

Write  us  how  many  bathrooms  you  haw 
and  what  your  water  troubles— either  hot  or 
cold— are. 

Loomis-Manning  Filter 
Distributing  Co. 
1441  So.  37th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Established  1880 


How 
Good 
Should 
Plumbir^ 
Fixtures 
Be? 


1  'I  
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BE  guided  by  experience, 
if  your  home  has  a  noisy 
toilet,  you  and  your  en- 
tire family  will  understand 
and  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the 
Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet.  Again,  if 
it  has  been  your  duty  to  daily  clean 
the  bathtub  and  lavatory— if  you  have 
struggled  with  the  "soil  ring"  that 
quickly  gathers  after  use,  you  would 
appreciate  "Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumb- 
ing fixtures,  modeled  along  the  most 
sanitary  lines  of  the  only  material  that 
is  really  efficient  for  building  plumbing. 
Those  who  do  the  work  of  housekeeping 
are  entitled  to  this  consideration. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

is  most  sanitary,  beauriful,  practical  and  perma- 
nent.  "Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain, 
solid  and  substantial.     Dirt  does  not  readily 
cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that 
surface  be  worn  away  by  scouring.    With  time, 
inferior  materials  will  lose  their  sanitary  value, 
dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance  become  un- 
inviting— the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

Insist  that  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  be  of 
"Tepeco"  ware.     A  wise  investment — a 
beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your 
bathroom  be  sure  to  write  for  our  instruc- 
tive book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 


The 

Trenton  Potteries 
Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
U.  S.  A. 


World's  largest  makers 
of  All-Clay  P/umbing 
Fixtures 
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When  You  Build 

INCLUDE  a  screened  porch  in  your  plan. 

A  sun  room  by  day  and  a  sleeping  room  by 
night,  protectea  from  disease  carrying  in- 
sects. Specify  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  when 
screening.  Its  patented  metallic  coating  in- 
sures beauty  and  long  life.  Costs  less  in  the 
long  run.  Insist  upon  the  genuine — two 
copper  wires  in  the  selvage. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  samples  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  Dept.  E 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company 

New  York    Georgetown,  Conn.   Chicago   Kansas  City 


C  &  B  PEARL  is  made  in  firo  tfcights — regula 
The  btsi  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  ' 


and  extra  heavy 
PEARL" 


A  Story  of  the  War 
For  Boys  and  Girls 


It  is  a  book  called  "THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
NATIONS."  It  is  unique  among  books 
about  the  war.  Written  primarily  for  young 
folks,  its  breadth  of  treatment  and  its 
charming  style,  make  it  no  less  appealing  to 
those  ot  any  age  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
simple  and  concise  history  of  the  great  con- 
flict. Its  author,  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer, 
a  civil  engineer  by  training  and  a  close 
student  of  military  affairs,  is  also  a  dram- 
atist and  a  skilled  writer  of  fiction.  As  a 
result  he  has  invested  the  dry  details  of  the 
struggle  with  such  vivid  color  that  one  fol- 
lows the  various  scenes  as  they  unroll  them- 
selves with  the  same  breathless  interest 
that  one  experiences  in  witnessing  the  de- 
velopment of  some  stupendous  play.  The 
onrush  of  events  is  presented  with  a  direct 
and  comprehensive  grasp  rarely  found  in 
works  of  history. 

'THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS"  is 

richly  illustrated  with  photographs.  It  has 
just  been  published  by  The  Century  Co., 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  is 
sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $2.00. 


got  through,,  the  house  skeleton  looked  like  the 
framework  of  a  ship,  so  sturdy  was  it. 

Some  of  these  excessively  good  ways  of  doing 
things  have  held  over  to  the  present  time  and 
many  architects  and  builders  still  practice  them, 
bragging  the  while,  and  justly  so,  of  the  honesty 
of  their  construction. 

To  the  owner  who  wants  to  save,  however,  less 
strenuous  methods  appeal,  and  in  these  times  of 
high  prices  the  processes  of  building  a  frame 
house  should  be  trimmed  down  to  the  utmost 
simplicity  compatible  with  practicable  construc- 
tion; what  is  known  as  the  balloon  frame  is  the 
result. 

THE  balloon  frame  is  built  up  entirely  of 
small  timbers,  in  most  cases  nothing  larger 
than  2-inch-thick  stuff  being  used.  For  instance 
the  sill  which  ordinarily  might  consist  of  a  4x6 


1ST  FLOOR 
F 


RETE 


Set  the  house  low.  near  the  ground,  and  have  area  windows  in 
the  basement,  to  reduce  costs.  Then  have  the  concrete  founda- 
tions extend  just  above  ground  instead  of  building  an  expensive 
underpinning.  The  balloon  frame  is  built  of  small  i  imlK-rs  spiked 
together  as  indicated  in  this  illustration;  this  method  takes  less 
labor  and  material,  hence  saves  in  cost 


or  4x8  is  built  up  from  two  2x6's  spiked  securely 
together  and  giving  practically  the  same  strength 
as  a  4x6,  but  at  less  cost  than  the  larger  timber. 

I  o  support  the  floor  joists  of  the  second  story, 
a  thin  horizontal  board  is  employed,  i-inch  thick, 
notched  into  the  studding;  as  each  joist  rests  on 
this  bearing  right  alongside  of  a  2x4  stud  to 
which  it  is  spiked,  the  bearing  is  of  sufficient 
strength. 

Instead  of  employing  diagonal  braces  for  the 
upright  posts  of  the  building  (quite  expensive  as 
to  labor  and  material)  no  braces  are  needed,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  the  boarding  of  the  house, 
extending  horizontally  and  stoutly  nailed  to  the 
studding,  makes  a  building  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  ordinary  wind  and  storms. 

"MX)  TIMBERS  are  "framed"  in  the  balloon 
*■  ^  frame;  all  are  spiked  with  heavy  spikes, 
and  when  a  good  job  is  done  you  have  a  strong 
and  sturdy  structure  at  a  minimum  of  labor  and 
material — hence  a  cheaper  structure. 

A  further  way  to  reduce  cost  is  to  use  what  is 
known  as  stock  door  and  window  frames,  and 
stock  doors  and  windows,  instead  of  having 
special  doors  and  windows  made  to  order  from 
your  architect's  design. 

Time  was  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
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In  conjunction  with  our  Garden  Fur- 
niture in  Wood  and  Art  Stone  we 
carry  a  full  line  of  "Old  Hickory" 
furniture. 

Durable  as  its  name,  built  to  withstand  any 
usage  or  climate. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  Lawns.  Verandas, 
Bungalows.  Sun  Parlors  and  Golf  Links. 

Our  catalogue  will  give  you  many  suggestions 
for  making  your  Garden  liveable  and  attractive. 

THE  FISCHER  &-  JIROUCH  CO 

4813  Superior  Avenue 
CLEVELAND      -  OHIO 


VOLLEYS  FROM  A 
NON-COMBATANT 

By  William  Roscoe  Thayer 

A  COLLECTION  of  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  papers  of  this  famous  essayist,  con- 
tributed during  the  war  by  Mr.  Thayer,  to  "The 
North  American  Review,"  "The  World's  Work," 
"The  Saturday  Evening  Post,"  "The  Boston 
Transcript,"  and  others.    Net,  #2.00. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


In  a  Colony 
of  Kings 


Along  about  2000  A.  D.  a  benevolent 
proletariat  decided  to  do  something  hand- 
some for  the  world's  downtrodden  kings, 
czars,  emperors,  princes  and  such  like 
aristocrats.  So  a  strip  of  Central  Europe 
was  set  aside  for  them,  and  they  moved 
to  it,  taking  their  families  and  their  goods 
with  them.  They  did  not  talk  back  or 
ask  questions;  when  the  proletariat  said 
go,  they  went  right  on. 

This  strip  of  country,  entirely  inhabited 
by  aristocrats,  is  called  Aristokia  in  a  de- 
lightful story  by  A.  Washington  Pezet, 
and  the  novel  has  the  same  name.  The 
story  is  about  the  adventures,  amorous 
and  otherwise,  of  certain  outsiders  who 
penetrate  Aristokia  and  mingle  with  the 
inhabitants. 


"ARISTOKIA"  is  a  fascinating  achieve- 
ment— keen  satire  and  an  uproarious  light 
comedy.  It  will  make  you  laugh  and 
think  too.  The  illustrations,  by  Tony 
Sarg.  are  as  funny  as  the  story.  The  book 
has  just  been  published  bv  The  Centurv 
Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
and  is  sold  at  all  bookstores  for  SI  50. 
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The  Bavdett  Wa 


We  Offer  You 

A  Book 
On  Tree  Care 

At  your  request,  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  our  compliments. 

It  is  not  a  tree  treatise,  nor  is  it 
filled  with  claims  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  we  know  about 
trees,  their  care  and  fare. 

It  is  a  collection  of  interesting 
facts  about  how  to  treat  your 
tree  friends,  so  they  will  be  with 
you  for  life. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

Tree  Specialists 
Stamford, 
Conn. 


Morristown,  N.  J. 


Westbury,  L,  I. 


COLDWELLCombination  Roller 
and  Motor  Lawn  Mower  Model  J 

The  best  and  most  economical  machine  yet  made  for 
parks,  large  estates  and  country  clubs.  Rolls  while  it 
mows;  1100  lbs.  on  the  drive  rollers;  not  too  heavy,  just 
heavy  enough.  Does  the  work  of  three  horses  and  three 
men  on  half  a  gallon  of  gasoline  an  hour. 

The  Coldwell  Walk  Type  Motor  Mower  cuts  an  acre  an 
hour.    Operator  guides — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars  about  these,  and  also  Coldwell's 
Combination  Tractor  and  Threesome  Lawn  Mower — a 
wonderful  labor  saver — and  Coldwell's  Horse  and  Hand 
Mowers  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Chicago  Office  °#'ce  and  Factor> 

62  East  Lake  Street  ^fflfafc  Newburgh,  New  York 


The  American  Club  of  Kohler 


KOHLER 

Also  MEANS  AN  INSTITUTION 

Kohler,  Wisconsin,  is  more  than  the 
home  of  the  great  Kohler  factory, 
more  than  a  community  of  workers 
expert  in  the  making  of  enameled 
plumbing  ware;  it  is  the  birthplace 
and  site  of  an  institution  that  is 
American  to  its  very  core. 

The  American  Club  of  Kohler  is 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Kohler 
community  and  the  Kohler  people. 
Here  is  fostered  good-fellowship  and 
good-citizenship. 

It  is  largely  due  to  this  community 
spirit  that  Kohler  owes  its  leadership 
and  its  splendid  product  —  quality- 
guaranteed  by  the  name  KOHLER 
inconspicuously  glazed  into  the 
enamel. 

Send  for  the  Kohler  book — a  guide 
to  beautiful,  durable,  dependable 
plumbing  ware. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Pointy  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


BUILD  NOW 

Thrift  turns  savings  into  a  home 
U.S. Department  of  Labor 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  ENAMELED    PLUMBING  WARE 
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Olde  j&onesfield  Jfeofe 


V- 

FOUB  or  five  centuries  ago.  the  English  folk  of  the  Colts- 
wold  district,  built  their  homes  entirely  of  Stonesfield 

stone. 

They  roofed  them  with  the  same  material  in  widely  var- 
iant sizes,  thickness  and  subtle  colorings. 

The  labor  involved  was  prodigious.  The  time  taken,  a 
tribute  to  their  patient  craftsmanship  and  dogged  deter- 
mination for  lastingness. 

Imagine  one  of  these  wonderful  roofs  on  your  residence. 
Picture  its  never  ceasing  interest — its  charm. 

Think  of  the  highly  desirable  time  temjHTcd  effect  it 

makes  possible. 

These  Olde  Stonesfield  Roofs  we  can  reproduce  for  you. 
Evidence,  the  one  here  illustrated. 

It  would  lie  our  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


HOME  OFFICE 
112  South  lGth  St.,  Philadelphia 


U RANCH  OFFICE 
.>(>*  Yandcrhilt  Ave.,  New  York 
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Springtime 
In  Your  Garden 

should  bring  you  the  added  delight  of 
having  flowers  you  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. The  Tulips  and  Daffodils  de- 
scribed in  my  Blue  Book  include  many 
rare  or  little  known  varieties,  as  well  as 
everyday  kinds  for  everyday  purposes. 

It  Will  Be  Lovelier  Than  Ever 

if  you  have  the  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs 
to  help  you  plan  next  year's  garden. 
Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  now,  but 
unless  I  have  your  order  by  June  25, 
the  rare  things  may  appear  in  your 
neighbor's  garden — not  in  yours. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT 

MAYFAIR 
Dept.  D        Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 


Nomads  of  the  North 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  CUBWOOD 

Mr.  Curwoods  keen  insight  into 
animal  nature  and  human  nature  make 
this  romance  of  the  Northland  Imill 
around  the  adventures  of  two  orphans 
of  the  wild,  a  hear  cub  and  a  pup,  a 
joy  to  read.  The  best  (  urwood  story 
since  "Kazan."    Net,  $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


f^UNHUM 

■Cheating  service 

In  keeping  with  other  fine  furnish- 
ings that  contribute  to  winter  com- 
fort, is  a  DUNHAMIZED  Steam  Heat- 
ing System — noiseless,  quickly  reaches 
maximum  temperature,  cannot  leak  on 
the  floor.   Write  for  details. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


get  stock  windows  and  doors  of  good  design,  but 
now  the  big  mills  of  the  country  which  specialize 
in  house  millwork  have  excellent  designs,  and 
one  can  get  from  them  millwork  selected  from  a 
catalogue  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  well  made 
and  architecturally  correct.  Of  course,  from  the 
large  number  of  pieces  catalogued  you  must  be 
clever  enough  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  and  pick  out  attractive  designs.  At  least 
your  architect  can  if  you  cannot. 

\X7"HAT  is  said  about  exterior  millwork,  in- 
*  *  eluding  cornices,  porch  columns,  and  win- 
dow architraves,  can  be  said  about  interior  mill 
work,  including  interior  doors.  Mills  to-day 
have  so  kept  pace  with  modern  demands  that 
they  are  producing  not  only  attractive  doors  but 
doors  actually  better  than  your  local  mill  can 
make,  because  they  have  expert  door  designers 
and  builders  who  specialize  on  doors.  Inside 
casings  and  base  and  picture  moldings  can  be 
selected  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  cupboards 
and  shelving;  these  catalogue  mill  people  even 
sell  stairs,  and  for  those  who  can  use  stairs  of 
stock  design  there  is  undoubtedly  a  saving  of 
money. 

For  the  outside  siding  of  your  money-saving 
house  you  can  use  white  pine  or  cypress  boards, 
or  you  may  use  shingles,  and  in  each  case  be 
assured  that  you  are  getting  right  down  to  bed- 
rock so  far  as  price  is  concerned.  Of  course,  if 
you  stain  the  boards  or  shingles  instead  of  paint- 
ing them,  you  will  save  something,  and  boards, 
even,  can  be  stained  if  the  rough  side  is  turned 
to  the  outside  to  present  a  good  surface  for  the 
stain.  When  using  shingles  you  may  buy  them 
already  dipped  in  stain,  ready  to  lay,  if  desired. 

TF  YOU  plan  to  build  what  is  popularly  known 
^  as  a  stucco  house  (one  plastered  on  the  out- 
side with  cement  plaster)  the  cheapest  way  is 
the  rough  cast  method,  the  final  coat  of  pebbles 
or  stone  (crushed  fine)  being  thrown  against  the 
previous  coat  or  coats,  by  plastering  mechanics. 
Thus  the  surface  is  rough  and  does  not  require 
quite  so  much  labor  as  a  smooth  finish. 

For  the  man  who  wants  a  brick  exterior  on  his 
house  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  build  what  is  known 
as  brick-veneer,  consisting  of  a  wood  skeleton 
boarded  over  on  the  outside  and  faced  with  a 
skin  of  brick,  one-brick  thick.  In  all  honesty 
it  should  be  said  that  in  some  sections,  where 
lumber  is  high  and  masonry  materials  cheap,  one 
saves  no  money  over  solid  brick  when  using  brick 
veneer;  in  other  sections  brick  veneer  is  con- 
siderably cheaper. 

Charles  E.  White,  Jr. 

GARDENING  IN  THE  CURRICU- 
LUM OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
FOR  SOLDIERS 

MANY  suggestions  have  been  offered 
during  the  last  year  regarding  positions 
for  returned  soldiers.  All  kinds  of* 
propositions  have  been  made,  some 
practical  but  many  ridiculous.  The  tendency 
se.-ms  to  be  in  favor  of  making  a  farmer  of  him,, 
and  either  exiling  him  to  the  far  \\  est  or  burying 
him  among  the  hills  of  New  Fngland. 

The  community  life  and  spirit  of  the  Army 
camps,  where  each  soldier  was  in  daily  contact 
with  thousands  of  comrades,  has  fitted  him  for 
anything  but  the  lonesome  and  isolated  life  of" 
a  farmer.  He  wants  to  be  in  the  centre  of  ac- 
tivity, where  there  is  motion,  where  there  are 
crowds,  where  he  can  be  close  to  the  hum  and 
bustle  of  busy7  industries  and  remain  in  contact 
with  his  former  comrades. 

This  characteristic  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  proponents  of  the  to-the-farm 
movement. 

STRANGE  to  say,  there  has  been  very  little 
said  about  the  very  occupation  to  which, 
temperamentally  and  physically,  he  has  become 
suited.  The  rigorous  out-of-door  life  led  by  the 
Army7  for  the  last  two  years  has  strangely  affected 
thousands  of  men.  1  he  abundance  cf  fresh  air,, 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  cantonment,  the  con- 
stant change  of  location,  the  irregular  hours  and 
rigid  nerve  tension  of  those  on  the  fighting  line* 
have  unfitted  a  large  percentage  for  their  pre- 
war work  in  office,  store,  shop,  and  factory. 

This  type  of  man  needs  plenty  of  breathing, 
space  and  must  have  it.  Naturally  he  will  seek 
an  occupation  producing  it.    A  gardener's  life- 
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Anchor  Post  Fences  and  Gates 


A  RCHITECTS  entrusting  us  with 
the  execution  of  their  designs 
for  Iron  Railings  and  Entrance 
Gates  are  assured  that  the  finished 
work  will  combine  careful  and  in- 
telligent interpretation  of  their  ideas 
with  mechanical  excellence. 

An  attractive  and  helpful 
catalogue  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  upon  request. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

165  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON:  79  Milk  Street.  PHILADELPHIA:  Real  Es- 
tate Trust  Building.  HARTFORD:  902  Main  Street. 
CLEVELAND:  Guardian  Building.  ATLANTA:  Empire 
Building.    CHICAGO:  Edison  Building. 
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An  Interesting  Instance  About 
Some  Books  —  A  Piano  —  A  Greenhouse 


They  told  it  to  us  this  way: 

"In  seeking  our  health,  we  sought  the  country.  It  was  all 
very  delightful  in  the  summer,  but  all  very  dreary  that  first 
winter.  Of  course  we  had  our  book  friends  always  with  us. 
And  our  Steinway  Grand  was  indeed  a  wonderful  solace. 
"But  we  yearned  for  the  flowers  of  summer.  Yearned  for  the 
joy  of  working  among  them.  It  wasn't  cut  flowers  we  wanted; 
it  was  growing  flowers — a  garden  full  of  them. 


"So  that's  how  we  came  to  have  cur  Pierscn  U-Bar  Green- 
house, built  by  the  builders  who  have  been  building  them 
for  fourteen  years.  It  turned  last  winter's  weariness  into 
perpetual  cheeriness — and  still  half  in  its  favor  has  not  been 
said." 

To  which  allow  us  to  add,  you  are  welcome  to  our  catalogue. 
Or  a  representative  will  call,  if  you  incline. 
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AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs  and 
Plants 


(~)UK  ability  to  supply  trees, 
shrulw  and  plants  of  the  holi- 
est quality  is  not  curtailed  by 
the  stoppage  of  foreiirn  shipments. 
Buy  nursery  stock  grown  at 
Andorra. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

H  m.  Warner  Harper,  I'rop. 
Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 


Our  Catalogue, 
"Suggestions  for 
Effective  Planting" 
on  request. 


'HEIRLOOM 


"(kxxl  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  'lx>y- 
pr(K>f  than  any  other  equally  fine  Cabinet  wood." 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic  adaptability 
are  hacked  by  its  sturdy  resistance  to  dents 
and  scratches.  (Really  quite  an  important  point.) 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.    K<x>m  1407,  14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tcnn. 


Read 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

A  Romance  of  the  Htdwoods,  by 

PETER  B.  KYNE 

D.  P.  &  CO.  Net,  $1.50 


7  ft.  high  ROSE  ARCHES  *  ft.  »,de 

Heavy  Rust  Proof  $12.00  Each  Painted  $8.50  Each 

Any  Size  or  Shape  Made  to  Order 

Wire  and  Iron  Fence  -for  every  purpose 

Trell  ises — Entrance  Gates — Tennis  Backstops 
BROOK  TRELLIS  CO.         37  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SMITH 
No.  22 


BANNER 

GUARANTEED 


COMPRESSED 
AIR  SPRAYER 


This  Sprayer  is  adapted  for  all  Spraying  purposes.  It  cannot  be  excelled  for  spraying 
garden  vegetables,  plants,  shrubbery,  trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  will  spray  anything  in  liquid 
form,  and  is  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 


Heavy  4  gallon  galvanized  steel  tank,  well 
riveted  to  stand  heavy  pressure.  Also  made 
entirely  of  brass.  Tank  21  in.  high,  7  in.  di- 
ameter. Automatic  brass  nozzle,  throws  long 
distance  fine  mist  or  coarse  spray,  will  not 
clog  and  wastes  no  liquids.  Pump  is  bras*  2 
in.  diameter,  with  heavy  brass  casting.  Han- 
dle locks  in  pump  head  for  carrying  sprayer. 
Adjustable  strap  for  carrying  spraye r  over 
shoulder. 

At  your  Hardware  or  Seed  Store.  Ask  for  the 
BANNER  Sprayer.  Don't  take  a  substitute. 
If  he  hasn't  it,  write  us.    Manufactured  only 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y..U.S.A. 

New  York  City  Agenti,  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  S3  Ba,  lay  St. 


fulfils  his  requirements.  I  here  is  no  occupation 
among  all  of  our  industries  where  there  is  room 
for  so  many  good  men.  I  say  this  without  re- 
serve, knowing  whereof  I  speak.  I  he  average 
gardener  who  intelligently  handles  his  work  re- 
ceives more  compensation  than  the  average 
school  teacher. 

There  are  to-day  literally  thousands  of  posi- 
tions awaiting  good  gardeners,  on  estates  whose 
owners  are  putting  up  with  the  incompetence 
of  a  so-called  gardener  simply  because  a  good  man 
cannot  be  found.  I  he  advertising  columns  of 
horticultural  papers  are  continually  full  of  "Gar- 
deners wanted." 

CUBURBAN  life  is  being  developed  far  more 
^  rapidly  than  gardeners  are  being  trained. 

Many  a  fine  estate  is  only  waiting  for  an  artistic 
hand  to  transform  its  poorly  kept  grounds  into 
a  beautiful  landscape. 

There  is  no  school  in  America  devoted  to  the 
practical  training  of  private  gardeners.  In  Eng- 
land and  Continental  Europe  conditions  are 
different.  Training  is  plentiful  and  thorough. 
The  head  gardener  on  a  large  estate  is  a  master 
in  all  branches  of  his  work  and  often  has  fifty  or 
more  men  under  him,  any  one  of  whom  having 
the  inclination  to  become  a  good  gardener  can 
do  so.  The  head  gardener  gives  both  practical 
and  theoretical  instruction  to  his  men  and  is 
very  thorough  in  their  training.  He  teaches 
them  the  principles  of  botany,  propagation, 
plant  culture,  and  hybridizing,  and  instructs  them 
in  the  study  of  destructive  insects  and  plant 
diseases,  even  going  into  the  study  of  house  dec- 
oration and  landscape  gardening. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  his  whole  force  of 
gardeners  to  remain  with  him  indefinitely,  each 
hoping  that  some  day  he  may  become  head 
gardener.  Occasionally  a  well  trained  man  leaves 
when  opportunity  occurs  for  him  to  fill  a  more 
responsible  position,  and  a  few  emigrate  to 
America. 

By  this  thorough  system  of  training,  experts 
are  produced.  In  addition  to  those  privately 
trained,  others  receive  training  in  the  crown  and 
municipal  parks. 

WHERE  do  our  gardeners  come  from? 
Some,  but  comparatively  few,  are  those  who 
have  come  from  Europe.  Some  are  the  product 
of  the  larger  American  estates,  some  have  gotten 
valuable  training  in  various  park  departments, 
while  others,  through  home  study  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  courses  in  various  horticultural 
colleges,  have  worked  themselves  up  to  positions 
of  responsibility;  but  the  majority,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  not  at  all  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  gardening.  One  might  forgive  the 
latter  class  some  of  their  shortcomings  if  lack 
of  knowledge  only  were  their  most  serious  fault, 
but  their  inefficiency,  lack  of  taste,  and  indiffer- 
ence are  impossible  to  condone. 

Aside  from  his  lack  of  training,  one  of  the  com- 
mon causes  of  incompetency  among  gardeners  is 
due  to  the  continual  shifting  of  positions.  He 
does  not  stay  on  one  place  long  enough  to  learn 
its  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and  scarcely 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  tastes  and  desires 
of  the  owner. 

It  really  seems  now  that  there  is  some  hope  for 
relief.  With  thousands  of  intelligent  young  men 
returned  from  the  Army  seeking  healthful  occupa- 
tion, and  many  unfitted  for  their  former  work, 
it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  them  but  to  ourselves 
and  to  a  sadly  neglected  American  horticulture 
that  we  put  forth  every  effort  to  secure  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  may  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  horticulture. 

This  important  work  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government  through  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  incorporated  in  its 
vocational  schools.  The  courses  should  be  con- 
ducted along  practical  lines,  with  very  simple 
entrance  requirements,  supplying  elementary 
courses  where  required. 

As  the  work  of  a  head  gardener  is  mostly  ex- 
ecutive, the  absence  of  a  leg  or  even  an  arm  will 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  With  the  present  demand  for  well 
trained  men,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  work 
will  offset  any  physical  deficiency,  and  those  who 
have  mastered  the  work  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  pleasant  and  profitable  employment. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  this  important 
movement  may  be  started,  and  that  is  for  the 
influential  citizens  of  each  community  to  demand 
it.  Walter  E.  Campbell. 
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Bobbink  &,  Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


Choicest 
\  urse  r  v  £  CreritURwi 


( 'Nursery  ^Greeff 
■Products 


Jr°MiInAroen( 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


EVERGREENS 

If  you  would  have  real  garden  success — plant  Ever- 
greens now.  The  range  for  selection  in  our  Nurseries  is 
practically  unlimited — an  Evergreen  for  every  use. 

RHODODENDRONS 
BOXWOOD  AND  BAY  TREES 

Some  wonderfully  fine  topiary  specimens  can  be  seen 
at  our  display  grounds. 

Have  you  overlooked  anything  in  your  earlier  plant- 
ings? We  have  Vines,  Roses  and  other  plants  potted 
especially  for  the  purpose. 


Rutherford 


New  Jersey 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE 

W^omissing  Nurseries  Company 

Invite  tke  readers  of  tkis  magazine  to  visit 
Wyomissing  tke  first  week  in  June  to  view  tke 

Peonies  and  Irises 

wkick  will  tken  be  in  tke  keigkt  of  tkeir  glory. 

An  enthusiastic  friend  writes  us  that  the  floral 
treasures  of  California  are  "not  anj)  more  beautiful 
than  your  Peony  fields  in  June." 

June  3d  to  7th  are  usually  the  test  dates,  but  as 
the  blooming  season  may  vary  slightly  intending 
visitors  should  write  us  the  last  week  in  May  for  infor- 
mation. We  will  then  advise  you  of  the  most  favorable 
date,  and  make  arrangements  to  meet  you  at  the  station, 
(Reading,  Penna.). 

If  you  cannot  come,  write  me  for  a  copy  of  Farr's 
Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (sixth  edition,  issue  of  1918), 
which  illustrates  and  describes  my  wonderful  collections 
of  Peonies  and  Irises. 

Special  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  — Hyacinth,  Tulips, 
Narcissi  —  ready  June  1st.    Write  for  it. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company* 
103  GARFIELD  AVENUE  WYOMISSING,  PENNA. 


Ptovinoout  the 
TractorPrinciple 

The  success  of  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower 
was  instantaneous.  Wherever  they  have  been  used 
they  have  immediately  demonstrated  ihe  great  ad- 
vantage anil  value  of  [he  Iraetor  principle  of  opera- 
tion for  power  mowers. 

On  large  estates,  municipal  parks,  school  grounds, 
college  grounds,  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  etc.,  the 
Ideal  has  delivered  the  same  efficient,  economical 
service.  On  this  page  we  reproduce  a  number  of 
actual  photos  showing  Ideals  at  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Does  the  Work  of  Five  Men 

One  man  with  an  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  can 
easily  cut  as  much  grass  per  day  as  four  or  five 
hard-working  men  with  hand  mowers. 

The  Ideal  has  a  30  inch  mower.  One  machine 
will  mow  from  four  to  five  acres  of  grass  a  day  on  an 
operating  expense  of  about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

Keeps  the  Sod  Rolled 

The  Ideal  is  designed  with  a  roller  as  integral  part 
of  the  machine  and  the  grass  is  rolled  every  lime  il  is 
cut — -this  keeps  the  turf  firm,  smooth  and  in  the 
finest  possible  condition. 

With  every  outfit  we  furnish  a  small  caster  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  mower  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  and  quickly  converts  the  machine  into  a  power 
roller.  This  is  a  valuable  feature  in  the  early  spring 
when  it  is  well  to  roll  the  sod  down  before  the  grass 
is  cut. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Trees,  Walks, 
Flower-beds  and  Shrubbery. 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  just  as  close  to 
various  obstacles  as  with  a  hand  mower.  The  mow- 
er is  hung  at  the  front  of  the  frame  so  that  it  turns 
easily  and  is  guided  around  corners,  flower-beds, 
trees,  etc.,  without  difficulty. 

The  construction  of  the  Ideal  is  extremely  simple 
—it  has  no  complicated  clutches  or  gears  to  break, 
get  out  of  order  and  cause  trouble. 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  the  traction  of  their 
side  wheels  on  the  sod.  This  eliminates  the  trouble 
that  is  almost  sure  to  occur  when  the  cutting  knives 
are  driven  by  power  from  the  engine. 

Five  Days'  Trial—  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write  for  details  of  our  five  day  trial  offer.  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  sold  on  a  positive  guaran- 
tee of  satisfaction  and  we  will  willingly  refund 
money  on  any  machine  that  does  not  prove  satis- 
factory when  properly  operated. 

You  can  secure  this  Ideal  through  your  hardware 
dealer  or  direct  from  our  factory.  Write  to-day 
for  special  literature. 


,  ith  the  caster 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

401  Kalamazoo  Street 

Boston.  51-52  Market  St.  Los  Angeles,  Call.,  1023  Leighton  St. 

New  York.  N-  V-  H°  Wcst  St  Portland.  Ore..  55  North  Front  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  709  Areh  St.  Townto.  Ont..  17-21  Temperance  St. 
Chicago.  III..  165  N.  May  St.     Montreal,  51  Victoria  Sq. 


Lansing,  Michigan 


IDEAL 


1MNM0WERS 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Please  send  details,  catalogue  and  prices  of  you 

Name  JHj 

Address  
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The  Walton  Greenhouse 

Near  Philadelphia 

TO  be  exact,  it  is  located  on  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Walton  Estate,  at  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

We,  unhesitatingly,  declare  it  to  be  a  model  layout. 

It  is  one  of  our  Standard  Glass  Gardens  No.  3, 25'  wide 
and  75'  long,  divided  into  three  equal  compartments. 

We,  as  do  many  others,  pronounce  it  a  model  green- 
house, as  to  arrangement  and  construction. 

Wouldn't  one  like  it  just  about  meet  your  needs? 

At  your  suggestion,  we  will  gladly  come  and  talk  it 
over  with  you. 

Our  catalogue  you  are,  of  course,  welcome  to. 


ord  &  Durnham  (o 


Iryington,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland 


Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

SALES  OFFICES: 
New  York  Philadelphia 
Boston  Toronto 


Chicago 
Montreal 


FACTORIES: 
Des  Plaines,  III. 


St.  Catharines,  Canada 


THE  GENUS  IRIS 

By  William  R.  Dykes 

An  authoritative  treatise  with  accurate 
description,  48  beautiful  natural  color  repro- 
ductions and  30  drawings  of  this  flower. 
"The  text  is  literally  packed  with  reliable 
information  for  the  botanist  and  for  the 
grower  of  irises."  "The  drawing  and  color- 
ing could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  delicacy, 
artistic  finish,  and  faithfulness."  245  pages, 
11|  by  17f ,  half  morocco.  Price  S37.50,  trans- 
portation extra  (weight  11  lbs.,  8  oz.) 

Published  by  Cambridge  University  Press 


REEMAM 

*  ^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


A  Mechanical  Horse  and 
4  H.  P.  Portable  Engine 

Useful  all  year  round  on  truck 
gardens,    farms,    lawns,  or- 
chards.    Plows,  cultivates, 

harrows,   mows,  hauls— does 
any  one-horse  form  wo 
amlli^ht  power  belt  worl 
Euytoopeiate*  Turns 
sharp  corners,  goes 


B  -<  rr.-.n 
Garden  Tractor 

Company 
335  Sixth  Ave.  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


$285 

f.  o.  b. 
Factory 


Does 
1  Horse 
work  at 
'-2  horse 
cost 
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AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  THAT 
SHOULD  LIVE 

MANY  of  the  war-created  emergency 
boards  that  helped  America  to  help 
win  the  war  have  already  been  dis- 
solved; others  will  follow  as  tast  as 
conditions  resume  the  habits  of  peace.  But 
there  is  one  such  board  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  remain  in  active  existence  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  is  the  \\  ar  Emergency  Board  of 
American  Plant  Pathologists — plant  doctors  in 
other  words — which,  organized  in  January,  1918, 
accomplished  results  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  which  has  a  story  to  tell. and  a  crusade 
to  carry  on  that  should  be  brought  home  to  everv 
person  in  the  country  before  it  retires.  To  give 
the  barest  outline  of  this  story:  the  board  is 
composed  of  seven  members  for  the  L  nited  States 
and  one  for  Canada,  each  of  whom  acts  as  a  com- 
missioner for  a  certain  district,  and  as  a  sub-chair- 
man in  some  special  field  of  plant  disease  investi- 
gation or  control,  or  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  pertaining  thereto.  Elected  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Phytopathologi- 
cal  Society,  its  fourfold  purpose  was  (1)  to  arouse 
the  members  of  that  organization  to  their  full 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  the  food 
crisis;  (2)  to  effect  among  workers  in  their  field 
coordinated  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  plant 
disease  control  problems;  (3)  to  bring  about 
the  widest  adoption  among  growers  of  well 
established  and  practical  methods  of  disease 
control  and  prevention:  and  (4)  to  educate  the 
general  public  as  to  the  economic  importance  to 
them,  as  consumers,  of  the  diseases  of  special 
crops  and  their  control. 

W  ithin  a  very  few  weeks  this  board  had  en- 
rolled, classified,  and  assigned  to  some  definite  line 
of  emergency  work  practically  every  man  in  the 
country  equipped  to  do  efficient  plant  disease 
work;  in  other  words,  it  had  mobilized  and  put  in 
the  field  its  entire  man  power  in  accordance  with 
a  single,  systematic  plan  whereby  even-  individ- 
ual was  doing  something  useful,  something  he  was 
interested  in,  and  something  that  supplemented 
one  or  more  other  efforts  but  duplicated  none  of 
them.  By  July  it  had  held  a  general  meeting  and 
published  an  illuminating,  summarizing  report  of 
thirty  odd  pages;  by  September  it  had  held  a 
special  conference  on  potato  diseases,  the  report 
of  which  embodied  in  brief,  practical  form  the  last 
word  on  every  important  disease  affecting  that 
crop  in  this  country;  in  October  it  held  a  similar 
conference  on  sweet  potato,  cotton,  and  corn 
diseases;  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in 
December  included  a  number  of  such  conferences 
to  which  plant  pathologists  from  all  over  the 
world  were  invited.  The  practical  result  is  that 
more  information  has  been  disseminated  through 
teacher,  county  agents  and  others,  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  than  ever  before,  and  all  of  it  in 
such  form  that  it  could  be  immediately  used  and 
profited  by. 

And  how  does  this  affect  us,  consumers  and 
producers  alike,  you  ask?  1  hat  is  the  very  point 
I  want  to  leave  uppermost  in  your  minds.  We, 
as  a  country,  raise  approximately  650,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  a  year;  but  because  of  plant 
diseases  several  of  which  can  easily  be  prevented,  we 
lose  9  per  cent.,  or  nearly  64,500.000  bushels 
more.  Of  potatoes  we  raise  in  the  neighborhood 
of  450,000,000  bushels,  but  the  losses  from  disease 
are  nearly  21  per  cent. — 117,174,000  bushels! 
Two  bean  diseases  alone  reduce  our  annual  crop' 
by  twice  as  much  as  was  exported  between  July 
and  December,  191 7 — nearly  900,000  bushels. 
Of  cotton,  the  losses  from  disease  total  more  than 
1,750,000  bales;  of  sugar  beets,  816,195  tons;  of 
sweet  potatoes,  41,707,000  bushels,  or  33  per 
cent,  of  the  crop.  In  other  words,  whenever  you 
order  "grilled  sweets"  in  a  restaurant,  you  re- 
ceive one  third  less  than  you  pay  for,  since  their 
price  is  based  upon  the  entire  amount  planted, 
not  only  those  that  are  ultimately  marketed. 
And  so  it  goes  through  the  whole  list  of  farm  and 
garden  raised  food  products. 

Now  obviously  we  don't  want  to  have  to  stand 
such  losses.  And  it  is  the  fundamental  aim  of 
the  plant  pathologists'  war  emergency  board  to 
prevent  them.  It  has  done  a  lot  in  this  direc- 
tion; it  is  prepared  to  do  a  lot  more;  but  it 
requires  a  clearer  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
layman  as  to  what  it  is  doing  and  why  and  how, 
in  order  to  achieve  maximum  results.  The 
longer  it  is  active,  the  broader  and  clearer  that 
conception  will  become.  E.  L.  D.  S. 
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COLORADO 


Big  Game  Sporting  Ranch 
of  135,000  Acres 

FOR  SALE 


Including  1000  well-bred  cows  and  50 
registered  bulls  white-faced  Hereford 
cattle,  making  it  self-supporting.  150 
head  of  buffalo. 

The  ranch  is  well  stocked  with  game, — 
bear,  deer,  beaver,  lion  and  fish. 

Many  live  streams.  $250,000  water 
supply.    Well  timbered. 

Near  Colorado  Springs. 

A  business  and  sporting  opportunity. 


LADD  &  NICHOLS 


Tel.  1717 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


IDLEHURST,  N.  H. 

on  Sunapee  Lake 


nificent  16  acre  estate  on  shore  of  beautiful  I  .ake  Suna- 
N.  H.,  includes  six  room  summer  cottage  on  lake  shore 
n  water  supply  system.  An  ideal  home  oppor- 
y.  Can  be  purchased  as  a  whole  or  part.  Wonderful 
ng,  delightful  climate,  glorious  pine,  spruce,  maple 
hite  birch  trees.    Property  must  be  sold  to  close  estate. 

'rite  for  descriptive  folder  and  special  otter. 


\LHKRT 1 

60  State  Street 


(  AltTKK.  Attv., 

Boston,  : 


£fs»  II.  O.  i  HI  KC1IILL,  Owner 

208  Market  Street  Sao  Francisco,  <  -dlf. 


The  Fi^ench  Binder 

A  beautifully  bound  book 
-  -  -  the  most  acceptable 
gift  for  book-lovers. 

Qountry  Life  'Press    Garden  £V/jy,  N.  7 


ARCHITECTS'  DIRECTORY 


1 


ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they  will  have  e. 
ings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Vi 


If  you  intend  to  build  and  wish  your  new  home 
to  be  different  from  the  commonplace  and  express- 
ive of  your  individuality,  you  will  be  interested 
in  my  proposition  in  regard  to  special  sketches  and 
in  the  two  publications  described  here.  "COL- 
ONIAL HOUSES,"  with  new  deigns  for  1919 
containing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  descriptions 
and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever-pleasing 
style.  Price  by  express  prepaid  $5.  "STUCCO 
HOUSES"  containing  perspectives,  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable 
^^^^^^^^^  construction.  Price  by  express  prepaid  $5.  In 
rncst  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build- 
iits  for  consultation  and  inspection.  Address 


HENRY  T.  CHILD.  Architect.  Room  1017,  29  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City.   Successor  to  E.  S.  CHILD) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED 

A  position  as  farm  manager  or  superintendent  of 
a  private  estate.  Not  less  than  £5  ocJo.oo  a  year 
considered.  Write  J.  D.,  care  of  Country  Life 
Office,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Scotch  or  English  gardener  with  wife 
willing  to  do  laundry  work.  Country  place  on  300 
acre  farm  in  Chagrin  Valley  near  Cleveland.  Ex- 
pert knowledge  of  flowers,  shrubbery,  fruit  and 
vegetables  necessary.  Apply  to  L.  M.  Williams, 
Rivcrode  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


Landscape  Gardener 

Graduate  landscape  gardener  wants  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  small  place  or  as  gardener.  Skilled  in  care  of 
flowers,  lawns,  drives,  fruits,  trees,  shrubbery  and  vege- 
tables. Can  be  seen  at  any  of  the  New  York  hotels  by  ap- 
pointment. Best  of  references  gladly  furnished.  Have 
worked  under  one  of  America's  best  known  landscape  men. 
Unmarried.  Address 

Box  955,  care  of  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Gardeners  who  understand  flowers 
for  Southern  Mill  Villages.  Address 
"H.  C.,"  care  of  Country  Life,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 


Head  Gardener  or  Superintendent  open  for 
engagement.  Life  experience  in  all  branches. 
Landscape  work  a  specialty.  Married ;  age  37 ; 
no  family.  A 1  references.  F.  Freshwater,  care 
of  W.  Hunt,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRY    AND    BIRD  HOUSES 


ANCHOR  POST 

POULTRY  RUN  FENCES 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  foremost  poultry 
raisers,  who  recognize  their  marked  superior- 
ity to  any  ordinary  form  of  fence.  They 
are  practically  indestructible,  may  be  made 
rat  and  vermin-proof,  and  make  it  easier  to 
keep  the  birds  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Write  for  Poultry  Fence  Circular  C.  L.,  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON,  MASS.— 79  Milk  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA— Real 
Estate  Trust  Bldg.  HARTFORD.  CONN.— 902  Main  Street.  CLEVE- 
LAND, O. — Guardian  Bldg.  ATLANTA,  GA. — Empire  Bldg.  CHI 
CAGO.  ILL.— Edison  Bldg. 


The  New  Crescent  Sparrow  Trap 

Within  limits  of  Parcel  Post.  Weight  9  lbs.  and 
19"  x  19"  size.  Patent  applied  for.  Does  the  work 
fully  as  good  as  the 
more  cumbersome 
kind.  It  has  several 
new  wrinkles,  Circu- 
lar tells  all  about  it. 
Price  $5.00  and  Par- 
cel Post  Charges.  Our 
famous  three  Bird 
Houses  for  $3.50. 

Crescent  Co.    "Birdville"   Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Beautify  Your  Grounds  By 
Erecting  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

They  are  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
are  unsurpassed  for  giving  that  touchof  beauty 
without  which  no  grounds  are  complete. 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

f  put  up  now  will  be  occupied  this  summer,  as 
all  of  our  song  birds  raise  two  broods  of  young 
each  year  and  usually  three,  always  selecting 
.a  different  site  for  the  new  nest.  DODSON 
HOUSES  win  the  birds  as  they  are  built  by  a  bird 
,c        V  kx,j  lover  who  has  spent  a  life  time  in  attracting  them 
<5  around  bis  own  home. 
——-V  DODSON  houses  are  built  by  a  bird-lover  who  lives  in 
a  bird  sanctuary,  and  has  devoted  years  of  study  to  the  songbirds, 
their  habits,  and  inattractingthem  around  beautiful  "BirdLodge. 

Cultivate  the  song  birds.  They  will  protect 
your  ahruba  and  trardena  from  insect  pests. 

 *  .  jvt„_ Free  bird  book  and  colored  bird  picture  worthy 

CJrder  PVOW  of  framing. 

J.    v  f  1  P-sidrnt  American  Audubon  Association 

OSeptl  M.  UOaSOn  704  Harrison  Ave.- Kankakee,  Illinois 
Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  Co  rid  vour  community  oj  these  Quarrel- 
umi  pests.   Prjt-e  17.00. 


Price 


'AMERICA'S  FINEST  CABINET  WOOD" 

IS  INCREASING  ITS  LEAD  AS  THE  FAVORITE 
TRIM  IN  GREAT  BUILDINGS  W  HOSE  OWNERS 
SEEK  DISTINCTION  AS  WELL  AS  INTELLI- 
GENT ECONOMY  AND  PROVED  DURABILITY 

Ask  your  architect  to  investigate 


Also  Write  us  freely.   Let  us  help 
GUM  LUMBER  MFRS.  ASSN. 
1306  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.         MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


IS  YOUR  FARM  AS  WELL 
RUN  AS  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

If  it  is,  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  If 
not,  let  us  help  you  reorganize  it.  Twelve 
years'  experience  on  farms.  Our  business 
is  farm  management. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME 


150  Nassau  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Farm  Address 
•  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Japanese  Gardens 

Specially  made  for 
summer  house 

Gardens  are  a  necessary  part  of 
world  reconstruction. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

Landscape  Architect 
300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Water  Supply,  Sewage  Disposal  and  Drainage 

For  Country  Estates.  Etc. 

Fifteen  Years'  Experience  in  the  Design  and  Construction 
of  the  Highest  Class  Work  for  Country  Estates,  etc. 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  CE.  E-  L-  WAGNER,  C.  E. 

Mem.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  * 

Mem.  Soc.  Am.  Bacteriologists  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  City 


SURVEYING  of 

Country  Estates  and  Farms 

Specialized  in 

(  IIAKLES  II  l  1 1  I  mm  \ 

Country  and  City  Surveyor 
11)1  Park  Atc,     X.  Y.  C. 

Phone,  Murray  Hill  6509 
„       C  Topographical.  Bound- 
apstaries.  Roadways,  etc. 
Roadways  Laid  Out. 


yy  By 
Alfred  Hopkins 

Shows  the  latest  prac- 
tical development  of  the 
garage,  farm  barn,  horse 
stable,  cow  stable,  sheep 
fold,  kennel,  ice  house, 
dairy,  chicken  house,  pig- 
geries, etc.  No  part  of 
the  detail  of  these  build- 
ings is  neglected,  and  there 
are  many  pleasing  photo- 
graphs showing  their  art- 
istic side.  A  special  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  barn. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

$2.50  net,  Postage  20c. 

The  book  may  be  pur- 
chased direct  from  the 

C.  V.  Broka-w,  G/eti  Cove,  L.  I.  author 

ALFRED  HOPKINS,  Architect,  101  Park  Avenue.  N.  Y. 
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LIVESTOCK  DEPARTMENT 


Imp.  Melanie  of  Goodnatonc  7th.  No.  45983 

Attractive  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grade 

GUERNSEYS 
The  Family  Cow  of  Merit 

Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Producers 
WORONOAK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Breeders  of 

Guernsey  and  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C.  Swine 
WESTFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


$25,000 

for  1  bull  calf 


$180,275 

for  83  head 


$12,500 

for  1  cow 


was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle. 
The  demand  for  pure  bred  Guernseys  is  in- 
creasing at  amazing  strides.  Start  a  herd  now 
and  get  ready  for  greater  profits  and  more 
pleasure.  Write  for  our  booklet,  "The  Story 
of  the  Guernsey." 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  CL  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


BIG  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Pit?s  three  to  five  months  old 
$50.00to  $75.00 each,  registered 
and  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Stock  ready  for  ship- 
ment now.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Twixbridge  Farm,  Decatur,  Tex. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Thirty  years  of  constructive  breed- 
ing have  made  Meridale  Jerseys 
famous  for  correct  type,  heavy  pro- 
duction and  remarkable  longevity. 
Foundation  stock,  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  family  cows  of  choice  quality  for 
sale.  Booklet. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MIXTER  FARM 

325  Guernseys 

Exceptional  individuals  for   sale  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
It  will  pay  you  to  visit  our  herd. 


J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt. 


Hardwick,  Mass. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Itchen  May 
Kini'  of  Slannox,  out  of  high  testing 
A.  R.  dams  are  worthy  to  head  any  herd. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


flj  "Christopher  and  Columbus"  (by  the  author 
^  of  "Elizabeth" )  Half-German  girl  twins,  they  discover 
America  to  be  an  interesting  place. 

Doublcday.  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


MADE  IN  SECTIONS 

So  that  you 
can  move  it 
at  will 

The  "BUFFALO"  Portable 
Fencing  System  has  been  [con- 
structed tosimplify  your  fencing 
problems.  It  is  made  in  sections 
and  enables  you  to  expand  or 
decrease  the  size  of  your  yard 
by  merely  adding  to  or  taking 
from  the  number  of  sections 
necessary  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  size  of  your  yard.  It  is 
made  entirely  from  steel  and 
is  practically  indestructible. 

Ideal  for  fencing  in  young 
chicks,  ducklings,  and  geese  as 
well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  etc.   Also  young  dogs  and  other  small  animals.   The  only  fence  made  that 
permits  you  to  increase  or  decrease  the  size  of  your  yard  at  will. 

Prices  as  follows:  Net  per  section 

7'     long  x  5' high  $4.13 

2'6"  "    x5'   "    (gate)  1.76 

8'       "    x2'   "  2.20 

1.76 

:tions  or  more  and  arc  F.O.B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

i  stamps  to  cover  postage.  Send  money  order,  check,  New 
his  fencing,  we  know  you  will  be  well  satisfied. 

Scheeiers  sons)  530  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  LIVESTOCK  ITEMS 
FROM  ABROAD 

THE  U.  S.  Government  Commerce  Re- 
ports of  recent  dates  contain  some  in- 
teresting notes  on  livestock  subjects.  For 
instance,  it  is  reported  that  a  special 
course  in  animal  husbandry  is  being  conducted 
by  the  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture, 
primarily  for  soldiers  and  officers  at  present  in 
that  country.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  educational  authorities  of  the  Australian, 
South  African, and  United  States  armies,  and  is 
open  to  men  of  these  or  any  other  of  the  Allied 
forces  stationed  within  reach.  Practical  stock 
judging  and  visits  to  many  of  the  best  farms  and 
herds  are  features  of  the  work. 

A  T  THE  suggestion  of  an  authority  in  breed- 
ing  matters  who  believes  that  the  raiser  of 
improved  sheep  will  ultimately  have  to  go  back 
to  the  primitive  breeds  for  fresh  infusions  of 
vigor,  and  in  order  that  such  foundation  stocks 
shall  not  disappear  ere  they  are  needed,  Leeds 
University  lias  purchased  a  small  flock  of  Soay 
sheep  and  is  endeavoring  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease it.  I  his  is  considered  one  of  the  very 
oldest  of  the  English  breeds;  it  is  certainly  one 
that  has  retained  much  of  its  original  agility  and 
wildness,  as  the  University  farm  authorities  are 
discovering  in  trying  to  keep  the  flock  confined 
within  the  limits  of  their  pastures. 

HpHE  Vice  Consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  writ- 
ten  an  interesting  account  of  cattle  raising  in 
Brazil  where,  he  says,  in  addition  to  five  native 
types,  the  following  breeds  (?)  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced:  Holland,  Flemish,  Swiss, 
Guernsey,  Limousine,  Hereford,  and  Zebu.  The 
Swiss,  Holland,  and  Guernsey  are  said  to  show  the 
greatest  resistance  to  climatic  conditions,  the 
Swiss  having  done  the  most  to  regenerate  the  na- 
tive breeds  and  having  reached  "the  highest  de- 
gree of  development  in  weight,  production  of  milk, 
and  adaptation  to  environment  in  Brazil."  The 
climatic  zones  of  the  country,  it  should  be  re- 
called, include  tropical,  subtropical,  and  tem- 
perate, so  the  matter  of  choosing  a  breed  for  any 
particular  locality  is  an  important  problem. 
Brazilian  cattle  raising  in  general  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  extended  within  recent  years  by 
the  importation  of  high-class  breeding  animals. 
The  establishment  of  three  large  American  pack- 
ing houses  in  southern  Brazil  will,  it  is  believed, 
assist  the  country  in  developing  this  field.  These 
facts  should  be  of  value  to  breeders  in  this  coun- 
try who  desire  to  handle  export  trade  in  breeding 
stock. 

ANOTHER  potential  market  for  livestock 
should  soon  be  developing  also  in  Canada, 
if  breeders  there  take  to  heart  the  admonitions 
and  data  on  "Canada's  Opportunity  in  Live- 
stock" issued  by  the  Dominion  government. 
At  present  the  country  stands  far  down  in  the 
list  of  nations  as  a  producer  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  per  hundred 
acres  of  farm  land.  But,  says  the  Canadian 
Food  Board,  "With  the  reestablishment  of  normal 
commercial  communications  ...  a  tre- 
mendous demand  upon  the  livestock  industry  of 
this  country  will  have  to  be  anticipated  and 
prepared  for.  Increased  production  of  livestock 
is  of  vital  importance  to  Canada.  .  .  ."  And, 
this  means  that  Canadian  farmers  will  want  to  add 
good  stock  to  their  foundation  herds. 

TV/T IDDLESEX  Meadows,  the  farm  of  Captain 
J-V J.  y\  Henry  Higginson  at  South  Lincoln,  Mass., 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  blazer  of  the  trail  to  our 
new  Virgin  Island  possessions,  as  far  as  Ayrshire 
cattle  are  concerned.  Within  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Val- 
demar  E.  Miller  of  that  distant  locality  has  made 
two  purchases  from  Captain  Higginson,  the  first 
consisting  of  a  young  bull  and  a  heifer,  the  second 
being  of  the  four-year-old  bull,  Hobsland  Record 
Piece  21264.  Imported  to  Canada  in  1 91 5  by 
R.  A.  Ness  of  Howick,  Quebec,  who  paid  the  top 
price  of  the  sale  for  him,  the  bull  was  then  pur- 
chased by  Stoneycroft  Farm  and  then,  in  1918  by 
Middlesex  Meadows.  His  aire  is  the  Strathglass 
Farm  Hobsland  Perfect  Piece  who  won  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  grand  championship  in  1914. 
Judging  by  their  first  Ayrshire  purchases,  the 
V  irgin  Islands  are  certainly  taking  up  purebred 
cattle  raising  along  the  right  lines. 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING   AND     MODERN'  MOVEMENT 

SPEAKING  of  the  reception  which  Rud- 
yard   Kipling's  new  book    of  poems, 
"The  Years  Between,"  is  receiving  in 
this  country  and  England,  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Kipling  the  other  day  made  some  comments 
which  seem  worthy  of  being  passed  along. 

"The  variation  of  the  opinions  of  the 
critics  in  regard  to  this  book  is  interesting," 
he  said.  "It  has  received  the  highest  possible 
praise  in  some  quarters,  while  in  others  the 
praise  has  been  mixed  with  reservations. 

"The  great  thing  about  Kipling  is  that  he 
nas  the  tremendous  advantage  of  never  having 
been  in  these  'modern  movements.'  Having 
had  his  early  education  in  the  East  where  the 
facts  of  life  are  a  little  more  apparent  than 
they  are  in  the  West,  he  is  able  to  watch  the 
convolutions  of  these  people  without  violent 
prepossessions. 

"After  all,  these  thirty  years  have  proved 
the  Tightness  of  Kipling  line  by  line.  There- 
fore (which  is  where  human  nature  comes  in) 
his  poetry  is  often  handled  as  though  it  were 
journalism.  The  same  man  reviewing  the 
whole  output  since  '89  will  call  it  'ephemeral,' 
and  then  quote  something  Kipling  wrote 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

"The  critics  should  compare  the  Kipling  of 
old  with  the  Kipling  of  to-day.  I  have  been 
reading  some  of  the  old  tales — 'The  Head  of 
the  District'  in  the  volume,  'Life's  Handicap'; 
'One  View  of  the  Question,'  in  'Many  Inven- 
tions'; and  so  forth;  and  they  cover  what  is 
happening  in  India  to-day.  In  just  about  the 
same  way  'The  Walking  Delegate,'  in  'The 
Day's  Work,'  covers  what  is  happening  with 
the  present  labor  movement.  It  is  the  same 
with  'The  Mother  Hive,'  in  'Actions  and  Re- 
actions,' which  gives  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Socialism  that  wages  in  Bolshevism. 

"When  one  considers  that  these  books  were 
published  a  decade  or  more  ago — 'Life's 
Handicap'  and  'Many  Inventions'  in  1911, 
'The  Day's  Work'  in  1913,  and  'Actions  and 
Reactions,'  in  1909 — it  adds  further  proof  to 
the  statement  in  regard  to  'the  remarkable 
Tightness  of  Rudyard  Kipling.'  To  read  these 
stories  and  most  of  the  others  to-day  gives  an 
uncanny  sense  of  modernness." 

PROPHETIC  QUALITY  OF  "  THE  YEARS  BETWEEN"" 

It  is,  however,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  latest  book, 
"The  Years  Between,"  that  he  reaches  the 
height  of  prophecy.  One  or  two  points  that 
stand  out  will  suffice  as  a  suggestion  of  our 
meaning: 

In  "The  Rowers,"  originally  published  in 
the  London  Times  in  1902,  at  the  time  when 
Germany  wished  to  embroil  England  with  the 
United  States  over  the  Venezuela  Claims,  the 
word  Hun  was  used  for  the  first  time  to  de- 
scribe the  Germans.  The  use  of  this  epithet 
was  based  on  the  Kaiser's  message  to  his  troops 
at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion, when  he 
urged  his  men  to  remember  the  name  of  Attila. 

No  less  than  in  forecasting  the  struggle  with 
the  Hun,  Kipling  foresaw  the  British  alliance 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight."— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

with  France  in  the  poem  of  that  title  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  French 
President  to  England  the  year  before  the  war. 

"For  All  We  Have  and  Are"  was  written  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  and  was  generally  judged 
at  the  time  as  "  too  serious  for  the  needs  of  the 
case."  It  took  only  about  a  year  in  that 
case  to  prove  that  Kipling  was  right. 

"The  Outlaws,"  written  in  1914,  forecasted 
the  German  moral  collapse — "Their  own  hate 
slew  their  own  soul  before  the  Victory  came." 

And  so  it  goes  on  down  to  "The  City  of 
Brass,"written  more  than  seven  years  ago,  giv- 
ing a  picture  of  the  state  to  which  socialism 
reduces  a  nation  and  having  a  line  which  was 
humorously  discussed  by  the  press  at  the  time — 
"Out  of  the  Sea  came  a  sign,  out  of  Heaven 
a  terror." 

One  of  the  English  papers  in  191 1  published 
a  "comic"  illustration  of  this  particular  line 
showing  a  sea  full  of  submarines  and  a  sky 
full  of  airplanes! 

A  WORK  LONG  MEDITATED 

A  flash  of  literary  history  which  will  doubt- 
less go  down  the  ages  along  with  other  com- 
ment on  Joseph  Conrad's  latest  masterpiece, 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold,"  may  be  found  in  some 
of  the  great  Polish-English  author's  letters, 
which  are  as  rich  in  personality  as  the  author's 
books.  The  bit  of  history  referred  to  shows 
that  Mr.  Conrad  had  contemplated  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold"  for  nearly  twenty  years  be- 
fore he  began  to  write.    He  says: 

The  Arrow  of  Gold  is  a  subject  which  I  have  had  in 
my  mind  for  some  eighteen  years,  but  which  I  hesitated 
to  take  up  till  now.  This  state  of  mind  may  to  an 
American  appear  very  dilatory  and  ineffectual;  and 
I  won't  attempt  to  apologize  for  my  opinion  that  work 
is  not  to  be  rushed  at  simply  because  it  can  be  done,  or 
because  one  suffers  from  mere  impatience  to  do  it.  A 
piece  of  work  of  any  sort  is  only  fully  justified  when  it  is 
done  at  the  right  time;  just  as  the  potentiality  and 
energy  of  a  fire-brigade  is  only  justified  when  a  house 
is  on  fire.  To  rush  out  and  deluge  the  citizens'  houses 
with  streams  of  water  simply  because  the  pumps  are 
new,  the  organization  perfect  and  a  laudable  energy 
must  have  an  outlet,  would  be  an  absurd  proceeding 
and,  very  likely,  give  serious  offence  to  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  public.  Some  feeling  like  this,  just  as  strong 
but  of  a  different  order,  had  restrained  me.  But  hav- 
ing found  the  mood  I  didn't  tarry  much  on  my  way, 
having  finished  that  novel  in  about  ten  months. 

THE  WHITMAN  CENTENARY 

Again  and  again  Walt  Whitman  addresses 
himself  in  "Leaves  of  Grass"  to  the  unborn 
generations  of  Americans,  to  our  ordinary 
work-a-day  people  and  above  all  to  our  poets. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  see  how  his  faith  has 
been  fulfilled,  for  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Whitman's  birth 
on  the  31st  of  May  has  tended  to  bring  out  the 
truly  marvelous  way  in  which  the  good  gray 
poet  has  grown  in  the  consciousness  of  these 
United  States.  Doubtless  he  had  a  great 
message  for  us  during  the  Civil  War,  but  how 
vastly  more  significant  is  Whitman  to  this  age 
than  to  any  other  since  his  birth. 

The  celebration  of  the  Centenary*  shows 
that  Whitman  is  accepted  by  all  classes  and 
all  kinds  to-day.    There  is  hardly  a  magazine 


or  newspaper  which  pays  any  attention  to  liter- 
ary affairs  that  has  not  had  an  article  or  an 
editorial  or  both  upon  the  Whitman  Centenary. 
To  quote  from  even  a  few  of  these  articles  ac- 
claiming Whitman,  his  greatness  as  a  poet,  and 
the  importance  of  his  message  to-day,  would 
overstep  the  bounds  of  our  space.  Therefore, 
we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  giving  here  the 
last  part  of  a  poem  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter 
written  in  celebration  of  the  Centenary.  It 
is  interesting  to  think  of  this  popular  writer 
celebrating  Whitman: 

Even  as  I  go,  before  me  always  marches  an  heroic  figure, 
Deep  breathing,  eagle-eyed,  sometimes  with  deliberate, 

absorbent  step, 
Sometimes  outdistancing  the  rush  of  frenzied  gale, 
A  figure  compelling,  justly  self-denominated  Immortal, 
With  clouds  and  sky,  grass,  flowers,  birds  and  animals, 
Beggars,  labourers,  rich  men,  school-mistresses  or  free 

companion, 

A  motley  company,  each  eagerly  companioning  him 

for  one  little  hour; 
Whitman  ever  marches  down  the  road  ahead  of  me. 
Happy  I,  content  to  follow,  working  patiently  in  his 

shadow, 

Ever  loving  earth  and  sky,  man  and  animal  with 

deeper  devotion, 
Striving  to  do  cleaner-cut,  more  faithful  work. 
Because  of  him. 

CRITICS  AND  PUBLIC  DISCOVER  "CHRISTOPHER 
AND  COLUMBUS" 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth" 
is  always  a  notable  event.  "Christopher  and 
Columbus,"  that  author's  latest  book,  might 
be  called  more  than  a  literary  premier.  To 
most  people  who  are  reading  it  these  days  it  is 
proving  an  experience;  first  in  laughter  and 
later  in  thought.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
talented  English  lady  has  written  a  story  of 
America  and  Americans,  for  in  "Christopher 
and  Columbus"  her  hero  is  an  American.  In 
addition  to  a  good  laugh,  the  story  provides 
the  reader  with  some  pretty  keen  observations 
of  people  and  things  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  be  quite  so  free  in  our  praise  of 
this  book  if  it  were  not  that  the  critics  have 
backed  us  up  so  heartily.  For  instance,  the 
Philadelphia  Press  has  this  to  say: 

The  author  has  her  little  laugh  at  Americans  as  well 
as  at  the  English;  she  understands  them  both  so  thor- 
oughly that  she  never  fails  to  make  her  point  plain. 
Two  more  charming  maidens  never  stepped  out  of  the 
pages  of  fairy  lore,  and  good  old  Chaucer  himself  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  creating  a  more  parfait  gentle 
knight  than  Mr.  Twist  proves  himself  to  be.  He 
possesses  an  archaic  quaintness  that  suggests  Don 
Quixote.    .    .  . 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

The  style  is  quietly  humorous,  with  many  clever 
twists  and  bits  of  phrasing,  and,  take  it  all  in  all, 
"Christopher  and  Columbus"  is  an  entertaining,  delect- 
able, and,  as  has  already  been  said,  nonchalantly  pre- 
posterous tale  of  three  charming,  delectable  and  non- 
chalantly preposterous  people. 

Even- the  staid  and  stalwart  Boston  Tran- 
scrz'/tf'applauds  the  delectable  tale  when  it  says: 

One  has  only  to  suggest  the  names  of  Christopher 
and  Columbus  in  combination  to  realize  that  he  is  em- 
barked upon  a  voyage  of  discover)'.  The  present 
journey  is,  however,  an  unusually  odd  and  amusing 
one.    Moreover,  it  has  its  bit  of  contemporary  fitness. 
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The         TURN  of       the  StMALL  "BO At 

"By  J^AIVRENCE  TERRY 

Color  illustrations  by  John  P.  Benson  and  \Y.  Granville  Smith 
Decorations  by  Warren  Sheppard 


THE  misty  sunlight  of  a  midsummer  morning  lies  upon 
the  Sound.  Over  toward  the  Long  Island  shore  there  is 
a  bit  of  a  bobble  on  the  water  which  the  optimist — and 
who  is  not  optimistic  when  the  office  lies  in  a  dim  back- 
ground and  the  joys  of  a  salty  week-end  fill  all  perspectives — 
translates  into  a  harbinger  of  wholesail  breezes  as  the  day  wears  on. 

In  the  placid  harbor  the  Seabird  rides  at  her  mooring  can  straight 
and  stately  as  a  church — a  very  small  church,  to  be  sure,  since 
the  sloop  is  onlv  22  feet  waterline;  none  the  less  she  is  laden 
to  the  capacity  of  a  deep-sea  freighter  in  the  potential  delights  that 
she  offers.  Her  mast,  newly  varnished,  gleams  in  the  sun,  and  the 
white  hull  with  its  chaste  green  waterline,  while  revealing  none 
of  those  hallmarks  of  the  genius  of  HerreshofF  or  \\  ilham  Gardner,  is 
yet  well-turned  and  wholesome 
and  sturdy. 

Eagerly  we  pull  our  dinghy 
alongside  and  clamber  aboard 
and  stand  on  the  clean  pine  deck, 
monarchs  of  all  we  survey.  The 


rigging,  set  with  loving  hands,  and  the  gear,  tuned  to  the  last  twist 
of  the  turnbuckles,  reveal  no  flaw  that  a  shellback's  eye  can  detect. 
The  compass  has  been  adjusted  and  the  needle  hits  north  to  a  dot. 
In  the  locker  of  the  little  improvised  galley  are  potatoes,  flour,  eggs, 
granulated  sugar,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  lard,  canned  soups,  and 
bacon — a  two  davs'  allowance  for  the  three  of  us.  Meat  and  fresh 
milk  we  will  obtain  in  proper  season  and  at  the  proper  ports. 

THE  "cook"  of  the  party  sets  about  the  preparation  of  break- 
fast; two  of  us  strip  the  tarpaulin  from  the  mainsail  and  break 
it  out;  a  few  minutes  later  the  jib  and  staysail  are  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  bv  which  time  come  the  pungent  aroma  of  boiling  coffee  and 
the  inviting  smell  of  frying  bacon.  All  of  which  with  our  sell- 
constituted  cook  is  a  labor  of  love,  comparable  only  to  the  ardor 
with  which  the  rest  of  the  trio  attend  to  the  seamanship.  .  .  . 
We  sit  on  deck  after  the  breakfast  has  been  cleared  away,  the  blue 
smoke  of  our  pipes  floating  away  on  the  gentle  breeze — a  dreamy 
half  hour,  filled  with  that  peace  and  relaxation  which  two  days  hence 
will  send  us  back  to  the  marts  of  trade,  clear-eyed,  ambitious,  and 
vigorous. 
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"Well,"  says  the  skipper  at  length,  "I  suppose  we  might  as  well 
get  under  way." 
"Aye!  Aye!" 

MOORINGS  are  slipped,  the  hoom  kicked  outboard,  the  tiller 
thrown  hardaport.  Slowly  the  sloop  turns  until  the  sail 
catches  the  wind,  whereupon,  silently  as  a  ghost,  with  hardly  a  ripple 
we  glide  out  of  the  harbor. 

"Why  not  slip  up  the  middle  of  the  Sound?"  suggests  the  cook, 
who  is  also  a  poet.  "It  gives  you  such  an  impression  of  immensity 
— just  as  though  one  were  at  sea." 

"Humph!"  The  skipper  winks  at  his  foremast  hand,  who  smiles 
a  superior  smile.  "Only  a  landlubber  would  try  to  sail  the  middle 
of  the  Sound  on  a  hot  midsummer  day.  It's  along  the  beaches 
you  get  the  wind.  .  .  .  Now  will  it  turn  no'thwest?  If  so, 
we'll  keep  up  the  New  York  shore.  Or  will  it  hold  sou'west?  If 
so,  we'll  head  over  toward  Hempstead  Harbor." 
"Sou'west,  sure,"  prophesies  the  foremast  hand. 
"Guess  you're  right."  So  toward  Long  Island  we  go.  Pipes 
are  relighted.  The  cook  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  mainsail  with  a 
book.  The  skipper  studies  the  weather — which  is  the  most  absorb- 
ing book  of  all.  The  foremast  hand  yields  up  his  soul  to  the  gods  of 
the  water  and  the  sky  and  the  wind — and  dreams. 

THE  day  steals  slowly  by.  A  schooner  from  Bath,  her  three 
lower  sails  carrying  more  dirt  and  grime  than  wind,  drifts 
silently  by.  A  freighter  out  of  Boston  passes  and  bathes  us  with 
the  reek  of  bituminous  coal.  Beyond  Matinicock  Point  a  tall  yacht 
looms  like  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  sea. 

"Aha!"  The  skipper  points  toward  a  streak  of  dark  water 
off  Oyster  Bay.  "There  is  wind."  Wind  it  is,  sure  enough.  The 
tall  yacht  suddenly  heels  and  scuds  over  toward  Larchmont.  Pres- 
ently the  Seabird  feels  it;  there  is  a  clatter  and  clack  of  rigging  and 
canvas;  there  is  a  rush  of  water  under  the  bows. 
"We'll  make  Huntington  nicely,"  says  the  skipper. 
And  we  do,  carrying  a  nice  quartering  wind  of  about  seven  knots. 
It  is  the  first  point  on  our  itinerary  and,  grateful  for  the  unexpected 
breeze  which  has  brought  us  into  port  hours  ahead  of  expectation, 
we  slip  well  up  into  the  harbor,  coming  to  anchor  in  a  narrow  stretch 
lying  between  opulent  green  hills.  A  great  steam  yacht  lies  at 
anchor  near  by;  but  if  she  is  not  proud  of  our  company  we  do  not 
care.  We  wouldn't  trade  places  with  the  owner,  nor  with  any  of 
his  guests.  Not  we;  we  are  windjammers.  Even  when  twilight 
falls  and  we  see  the  yachtsmen  in  their  mess  jackets  and  the  women 
in  their  beautiful  gowns  making  their  way  to  the  saloon  we  have 
nothing  but  pity  for  them  as  we  loaf  on  deck  over  a  meal  meet  for 
sturdy  men  who  pay  court  to  the  winds  of  the  heavens  even  as  did 
the  argonauts,  the  picaroons,  and  all  of  the  seaborn  breed  of  ages 
sunk  in  antiquity. 

WE  TALK,  we  argue,  we  muse.  We  watch  the  skipper  as  he 
adjusts  his  white  riding  light.  We  knock  the  ashes  from  our 
pipes  and  refill  them.  We  watch  the  stars 
come  out,  and  listen  to  the  skipper,  whe 


can  name  them  all.  The  cook  produces  his  banjo  and  we  sing; 
we  sing  things  peculiarly  adapted  to  barber-shop  chords— with 
which  we  are  most  peculiarly  gifted.  And  occasionally  a  volley  of 
handclaps  comes  to  us  from  the  steam  yacht.  All  that  they  have  is  a 
player  piano.  It  is  good  to  be  appreciated.  .  .  .  The  skipper 
arises  presently  and  yawns. 

"  I  here  will  be  wind  to-morrow.  We'll  make  an  early  start  and 
if  conditions  are  good  we'll  hit  for  New  London.  We  can  leave  the 
Seabird  there,  come  back  by  train,  and  next  week  sail  down  from 
New  London,  eh  ?" 


Hun 


ay 


We  turn  in  and  are  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  lazy  slap  of  wavelets 
against  the  hull  of  the  boat.    .    .  . 

Well,  there  you  are:  a  bit  of  a  segment  of  a  week-end  that  re- 
vivifies the  flesh  and  exalts  the  soul.  There  is  no  intention  of 
carrying  the  reader  any  farther  on  board  the  Seabird — merely  one 
of  a  myriad  of  small  craft  on  the  Sound,  Buzzards  Bay,  Narragansett 
Bay,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Michigan,  Barnegat,  Lake  St.  Claire,  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  the  inland  lakes  of  the  Northwest,  anywhere,  every- 
where, which  fare  forth  on  week  ends  bearing  those  whose  love  for 
the  water  has  roots  lying  deep  in  the  nature  of  human  kind. 

INDEED,  I  believe  that  the  lure  of  sailing  lies  deeper  than  any 
of  our  modern  recreations,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  whereby  life  was  sustained.  However  that  may  be, 
I  fancy  that  the  desire  of  man  to  embark  upon  water  and  float  or 
be  propelled  somewhere,  coincided  with  his  first  view  of  a  navigable 
surface.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  processes 
through  which  this  instinctive  desire  was  gratified;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  at  hand  a  quaint  volume  in  which  something  of  the  sort  is 
attempted;  the  writer  begins  with  a  chance  tree  trunk  or  limb  float- 
ing downstream,  and  proceeds  through  the  hollowed  log  period  to 
the  proud  packet — which  marked  the  ultimate  achievement  of  the 
author's  day  and  generation.  An  extended  review  of  this  work  is 
not,  however,  required  to  bulwark  the  theory  that  love  for  yachting 
is  altogether  a  natural  reaction. 

In  truth,  to  sail  forth  from  a  harbor  with  mind  and  nerves  attuned 
to  cooperation  or  conflict — as  the  case  may  be — with  the  elements, 
is  an  adventure  that  brings  us  abo^t  as  close  to  primeval  things  as 
we  can  come  in  this  well-ordered  land  of  ours.  We  cruise  to-day 
for  pleasure  where  in  former  days  our  grandparents  or  great  grand- 
parents cruised  for  trade,  a  natural  and  logical  heritage.  We  race 
our  boats  because  that,  too,  is  a  transmitted  impulse.  You  will  find 
yachtsmen  who  care  only  for  cruising;  you  will  find  others  whose 
only  interest  is  racing. 

RACING!  In  no  other  sport,  I  think,  is  the  human  equation 
so  emphasized,  particularly  in  the  racing  of  small  boats  wherein 
rivalry  is  of  the  sort  that  arises  from  the  keen  personal  interest  of 
the  owner  in  the  ability  of  his  boat  and  in  his  qualifications  to  bring 
her  to  the  fore.  To  my  mind  the  real  drama  of  yacht  racing,  the 
personal  drama,  has  never  been  written.  You  are  a  successful  racing 
skipper — what  does  that  imply?  First  of  all,  a  subtle  knowl- 
edge of  the  ability  and  mentality  of  rival  skippers,  knowledge  of 
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The  Star  type  of  sloop  is  a  real  boat  in  all  that*the  term  implies.  It 
can  safely  negotiate  weather  that  big  6o-footers  do  not  dare  attempt 
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their  skill,  cunning,  daring.  Will  they  take  a  chance-  [f  the) 
will  not,  may  you  venture  to  do  so?  Can  they  be  bluffed— or  will 
they  sail  straight  ahead  and  cut  you  down?  \u  their  hearts  as 
hard  as  their  heads?  Are  they  grimly  inflexible  in  holding  theii 
way?  Do  you  know  their  game,  thoroughly?  Do  they  know  your 
game  thoroughly?  Oh,  there  is  a  lot  of  psychology  in  yacht  racing. 
There  are  no  new  tricks  in  the  game;  all  are  old  and  all  are  well 
known.  Therefore  one  requisite  of  a  skipper  who  hopes  to  win  con- 
sistently is  a  mind  qualified  to  invent  new  methods  of  turning  old 
tricks.  Nerve,  iron  nerve,  is  another  requisite;  knowledge  of  wind 
and  weather  is  another;  and  still  another  is  a  vast  acquaintance  with 
ail  that  pertains  to  boats  and  boat  handling. 

The  racing  of  yachts  appeals  to  me  as  the  very  essence  of  sport 
because  of  its  intensive  qualities:  the  pleasures  thereof  are  absorbed 
almost  wholly  by  the  participants.  In  its  most  vital  sense  it  is  not 
a  game  for  spectators.  What  spectator,  for  example,  can  live  and 
breathe  the  thrill  of  a  thresh  to  windward  in  which  your  21 -footer 
has  gained  the  lead  and  turned  the  windward  mark  ahead  of  the 
pack?    Let  the  writer  take  his  readers  with  him  aboard  a  sturdy 
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"There's  a  squall  making  up  astern,  darned  if  there  isn't."  The 
voice  of  the  watcher  betrays  no  great  amount  of  interest  in  the  fact 
The  skipper  nods  grimly. 

".All  right.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  other  craft,  tell  me  what  they 
do." 

Silence  follows  while  the  minutes  go  on.    At  length: 
"It  looks  pretty  bad.    The  chaps  back  there  are  dousing  their 
spinnakers.    All,  that  is,  except  the  fellow  just  astern." 
The  skipper's  teeth  are  set. 

"Watch  him.  Tell  me  what  ne  does  as  soon  as  you  see  a  flicker. 
.  .  .  Funny,"  he  mutters,  "  that  the  blow  shouldn't  work  up  from 
leeward,  instead  of  following  a  true  wind.  Still,  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth — who  is  mere  man  to  ask  why?" 

Again  there  is  silence.  The  navigator  of  that  following  craft  is 
a  nervy  chap,  a  sail  cracker  who  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  to  win. 

"The  fool.  Why  the  deuce  doesn't  he  douse  his  kite  instead  of 
waiting  for  both  of  us  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water?"  The  watcher 
thus  speaking,  glances  at  the  skipper,  who  makes  no  sign.  And 
the  squall  comes  swooping  on. 
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racer  while  the  sloop  fights  out  the  leeward  leg  of  a  race  in  a 
summer  gone,  which  lives  vividly  in  memory. 

THE  spinnaker  and  balloon  jib  have  been  set,  the  mainboom 
swung  broad  off.  For  the  first  time  we  gain  some  idea  of  how 
things  are  going.  The  windward  headsails  have  been  stowed  and 
there  is  time  to  stand  and  watch.  Rival  craft  are  not  so  far  astern 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  steer  a  course  that  will  not  deviate 
one  fraction  of  a  foot  from  a  true  line  to  the  leeward  buoy.  The 
skipper  stands  rigid,  the  tail  of  his  eye  taking  in  the  lubber's  mark 
on  the  compass.  The  finishing  mark  is  miles  away;  he  cannot  see 
it;  he  doesn't  have  to  see  it;  a  man  up  forward  with  strong  binoculars 
will  attend  to  that. 

"How's  the  next  boat?"  There  is  a  strained  note  in  the  naviga- 
tor's voice,  because  this  has  been  a  gruelling  race  and  the  sloop, 
unsuccessful  thus  far,  has  the  chance  of  capturing  the  cup  in  the 
most  important  regatta  of  the  season. 

"She's  following  right  in  our  wake,"  comes  the  reply  from  several 
voices  in  unison. 

The  man  at  the  stick  nods.  As  long  as  the  situation  is  thus  there 
is  no  need  to  worry.  Of  course  if  the  rival  begins  to  gain  and  comes 
sufficiently  close  to  interfere  with  our  wind  we  will  have  to  luff  out 
to  save  ourselves. 

"Wind  freshening  astern.  The  other  chaps  are  bearing  away  a 
little,  trying  to  weather  us." 

THE  skipper  perforce  must  turn  for  a  glance.  But  the  nearest 
boat  is  not  so  close  aboard  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  stair  .1 
luffing  match;  before  much  damage  can  be  done  we  shall  have  the 
wind,  too.  And  so  it  happens.  The  great  headsails  strain  outward, 
the  water  sings  under  our  bows.    More  wind! 


BANG!  Crack!  The  spinnaker  boom  leaps  from  the  bow  in 
an  immense  heavenward  effort  as  the  wind  hits  the  sail.  It 
bears  with  it  two  men  who  have  tried  to  keep  it  in  place.  But  it 
does  not  go  as  high  as  it  would  have  gone  without  their  combined 
weight. 

They  ride  astride,  high  in  the  air;  desperately  they  work  to 
rig  a  purchase,  and  thus  the  huge  sail  is  saved.  But  it  swells  aloft 
like  a  great  glistening  ball,  and  the  mainsail  and  ballooner  are 
straining  savagely  at  their  lashings.  Clean,  stinging  spray  comes 
over  the  bow  and  strikes  the  skipper  in  the  face.  It  would  require 
a  Kipling  to  interpret  the  thousand  complaints  of  the  sleek  hull. 

"What's  the  other  boat  doing?" 

"Still  holding  on  to  her —  Holy  Mike!"  From  astern  comes 
the  sound  of  a  gigantic  rending  of  fabric.  What  was  once  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  duck  flutters  impotently  in  a  hundred  pennons  and 
streamers. 

"Take  in  the  spinnaker!"  The  skipper's  voice  is  a  roar.  "Be 
careful!" 

WITH  answering  shouts  one  man  seizes  the  afterguy,  another 
the  halliards;  the  immense  sail  comes  down  on  the  run  while 
all  hands  grapple  with  it  to  smother  it  quickly  before  the  wind  drives 
it  under — a  perilous  undertaking,  in  which  the  crew  lives  three  to 
the  minute.  One  moment  it  envelops  us,  the  next  it  bellies  under 
our  feet,  throwing  us  to  the  deck.  God  help  the  man  who  goes 
overboard  enmeshed  in  its  folds!  But  we  smother  it  finally  and 
thankfully  kick  it  into  the  hatch. 

Now  the  ballooner;  out  we  go  on  the  bowsprit,  locking  our  legs 
in  the  rigging,  gathering  it  in  from  the  tack  as  the  sail  is  lowered. 
A  man  on  deck  hauls  it  in  from  the  clew  just  as  the  bow  dips,  sending 
us  down  to  our  necks  in  foam  and  water.    But  eventually  all  is 
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"The  misty  sunlight  of  a  midsummer  morning  .  .  .  The  lure  of  sailing  lies 
deeper  than  any  of  our  modern  recreations,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  .  .  .  The  desire  of  man  to  embark  upon  water  and  float  or 
he  propelled  somewhere  coincides  with  his  first  view  of  a  navigable  surface" 
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clear,  the  sail  is  hustled  out  of  sight  below,  and  working  canvas  set 
just  as  the  finish  buoy  comes  in  sight  over  the  white-topped  waves. 
By  it  in  several  flashing  minutes  we  flit  and  swing  around  into  the 
wind.    The  skipper  smiles. 

"Well,"  he  says.  "I  think  we  can  pass  around  that  bottle  of  fine 
old  grog  that  I've  been  keeping  all  season  for  just  this  moment." 

It's  all  a  game  for  lusty  men,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  It 
meets  the  need  of  every  sporting  thrill  that  the  youngster  may  crave. 
Would  that  more  of  our  young  men  could  be  inspired  to  seek  for 
themselves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  There  is  every  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so. 

On  almost  even-  river  and  bay  and  harbor  in  the  United 
States  there  are  yacht  clubs  and  yachting  associations,  all  of 
which  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  man  who  sails  a  small  boat. 
Such  great  organizations  as  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Xarragansett  Bay,  Buzzards 
Bay.  Chesapeake  Bay.  Barnegat  Bay.  Great  South  Bay,  the  Manas- 
quan  River;  the  yacht  clubs  of  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Superior,  the  Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Claire,  not  forgetting  the 
Illinois  \  alley  clubs  and  the  Inland  Lake  Yachting  Association, 
all  devote  unlimited  attention  to  the  sailing  of  small  yachts,  and 
make  of  their  functions  year  by  year  events  which  are  of  national 
importance. 

GREAT  clubs,  such  as  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  with  its  one- 
design  classes;  the  Indian  Harbor  Club  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
with  its  one-design  Arrow  and  Indian  Harbor  classes;  the  Seawan- 
haka  Corinthian  club  with  its  Nut,  Fish,  Jewel,  and  other 
one-design  classes;  Manhasset  Bay  with  its  Star  class  sloops,  and 
its  Lobster  and  Bug  classes;  the  Gravesend  Bay  clubs  with  their 
Lipton  21-footers  and  Q  boats:  the  Eastern  and  Corinthian  yacht 
clubs  of  Marblehead  with  their  clouds  of  P  sloops  and  one-design 
sloops  and  cats;  the  Middle  \\  estern  organizations  with  their  sloops 
and  "sidewalks" — all  of  them  are  doing  a  very  real  work  in 
developing  young  American  yachtsmen,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  estimated. 

Mainly  our  great  modern  yacht-racing  impulse  has  come  through 
the  lure  of  the  small  one-design  boats — inexpensive  craft,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  designer,  built  and  rigged  as  alike  as  peas,  success 
in  which  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  personal  equation,  the  out- 


standing ability  of  one  skipper  to  prevail  over  another.  You  can 
see  covies  of  these  boats  upon  almost  any  navigable  body  of  water 
any  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday,  flitting  along  like  gulls,  yielding 
more  health  and  fun  to  the  dollar  of  cost  than  any  sport  in  the 
world. 

A YEAR  or  two  ago  a  Seawanhaka  Club  syndicate  ordered  a 
dozen  or  more  boats  of  one  design,  and  when  they  were  de- 
livered they  were  apportioned  among  the  members  through  a 
lottery — which  may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  faith  that  in  a 
class  of  this  sort  the  man  and  not  the  boat  is  the  thing.  Syndicates 
like  this  are  continually  being  formed  in  one  club  or  another, 
although  as  a  rule  they  are  not  disposed  of  after  the  Seawanhaka 
method. 

But  whatever  the  method  of  distribution,  to  the  yachtsman  of 
small  or  average  means,  the  one-design  system  stands  as  the  greatest 
incentive  that  was  ever  devised,  and  as  already  said  has  done  more  to 
enlarge  the  yachting  roster  of  this  country  than  anything  else.  It 
may  be  applied  to  any  type  of  small  boat,  ranging  from  the  dory 
and  skiff  to  a  sloop  say  of  the  Star  class,  which  is  15.3  feet  water- 
line,  22.7  feet  on  top  and  3.4  feet  draft,  the  cost  ranging  say  from 
$125  for  the  don,-  to  $500  and  $750  for  the  Star.  The  Star  type  of 
sloop,  by  the  way,  is  about  the  last  word  in  small  sloops;  it  is  a 
real  boat  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  and  I  have  seen  them  out  on 
the  Sound  racing  in  weather  which  the  big  60-foot  sloops  did  not 
dare  attempt. 

But  there  are  all  sorts  of  less  ambitious — and  less  costly — 
sloops  which  are  productive  of  sport  equally  great. 

TO  THE  club  or  the  group  of  yachtsmen  who  have  reason  to 
feel  that  sport  is  sagging  in  their  vicinity,  an  ardent  campaign 
in  the  interest  of  one-design  classes  may  unhesitatingly  be  pre- 
scribed. As  already  suggested,  the  boats  need  not  be  expensive; 
thev  may  be  dories,  or  15-footers  of  the  Bug,  Lobster,  and  other 
tvpes,  which  really  are  little  more  than  sneak  boxes. 

And  to  clubs  which  already  are  doing  a  great  deal  with  their  one- 
design  boats,  the  further  expedient  may  be  suggested  of  a  club  fleet, 
a  fleet  of  one-design  craft  owned  by  the  clubs  and  held  for  rental 
bv  members  either  by  the  afternoon,  day,  week,  or  month.  The 
British  North  Sea  clubs  and  organizations  in  Holland  have  found  in 
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"zA  bit  of  a  bobble  on  the  water  which  the  optimist  .  .  . 
translates  into  a  harbinger  of  wholesail  breezes  as  the  day  wears  on" 
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this  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  bringing 
into  the  sport  great  numbers  of  young  men  and  boys,  who 
unable  to  purchase  their  own  boats,  would  otherwise  be  kept  out 
of  yachting. 

THE  outlay  for  a  fleet  of  this  sort  would  not  be  prohibitive  to 
any  of  the  well-organized  clubs,  such  as  Larchmont,  Bay  side, 
Seawanhaka,  and  other  Sound  organizations,  nor  to  clubs  of  the 
sort  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  results  would  most  certainly 
reflect  the  sanity  of  the  venture.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  British 
yachtsman  of  my  acquaintance  that  the  money  received  from  rentals 
amounts  at  the  end  of  each  season  to  a  substantial  sum,  which  is 
applied  to  maintenance  and  upkeep,  with  enough  left  over  to  swell 
the  fund  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  additional  craft. 

The  handicap  system  by  which  yachts  of  assorted  design  and  He; 
and  size  are  raced  in  classes  is  also  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  sport 
of  small-boat  racing.  In  former  times  when  a  man  built  a  boat  in  a 
certain  class,  and  that  class  eventually  disintegrated,  the  yachtsman 
had  a  boat  upon  his  hands  which,  through  our  rating  rules,  was 
practically  outlawed;  if  it  raced  against  smaller  boats  the  time  allow- 
ance proved  a  handicap  usually  far  too  great  to  be  overcome;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  sailing  against  larger  craft  the  time  allowance 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  her  a  chance.  Under  the  handicap 
system,  upon  which  time  allowance  is  calculated  upon  the  basis  of 
actual  performance  against  other  boats,  a  fair  and  equitable  rating 
— liable  to  change  after  every  regatta — is  arranged.  In  this  way 
a  vast  assortment  of  craft,  which  otherwise  would  have  no  oppo- 
nents to  be  met  on  equal  terms  of  rating,  is  brought  together  and 
races  throughout  the  season. 

FOR  cruising,  any  yacht  broker  who  is  reliable — always  make 
sure  of  this — can  place  in  your  hands  a  cruising  catboat  or 
sloop  (second-hand,  of  course)  which  will  prove  seaworthy,  effi- 
cient, and  generally  reliable.  There  are  always  boats  for  sale,  and 
for  almost  any  price.  In  a  cruiser,  one  naturally  need  give  no  con- 
sideration to  design  and  other  elements  that  are  so  important  in  a 
racing  craft.  All  that  need  be  of  concern  is  a  stanch,  water-tight 
hull,  and  dependable  mast  and  spars. 

I  don't  know  but  what  the  cruising  man  has  a  more  wholesome 
experience  upon  the  water  than  the  yachtsman  who  goes  in  for 
racing;  at  least  his  life  contains  greater  opportunities  for  the  joys 
and  the  philosophy  which  are  born  of  the  leisurely  contemplation 
of  the  poetic  and  the  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  racing  man  lives  more  to  the  minute. 
It's  all  a  matter  of  temperament.  And  in  the  essential  things 
both  are  seamen,  with  the  same  problems  of  wind  and  weather 
and  rigging  and  gear  to  meet,  and  the  same  necessity  for  getting 
somewhere — the  difference  being  that  one  must  get  there  in  com- 
petition, the  other  by  himself;  the  choice  is  yours. 

IN  THE  present  season  it  is  veritably  the  small  boat  that  is  keep- 
ing the  sport  alive.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  40-footers  are 
out,  but  these  are  the  largest  racing  sloops  in  commission  in  the 
country;  there  are  a  few  large  schooners,  but  not  a  great  number, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  will  compete  in  regattas.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  early  promise  that  the  present  season  would  be 
the  greatest  small-yacht  year  in  the  history  of  the  sport  is  being 
confirmed.  Marblehcad  has  resumed  her  antebellum  records  of 
300  and  more  yachts  under  sail  in  a  single  regatta,  and  the  Sound 
clubs  in  their  week-end  races  are  dotting  the  waters  with  their 
white-winged  representatives. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  one-design  classes,  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  "'l  acht  Club  last  spring  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  advisability  and  practicability  of  forming  additional  classes 
of  the  sort  to  supplement  the  week-end  races  of  the  Fish  class,  which 
has  been  a  most  popular  type  of  small  boat,  at  Oyster  Bay.  But 
few  were  available,  so  ultimately  the  choice  rested  between  the 
Jewel  and  Star  classes,  with  the  Stars  perhaps  the  favorite,  not  only 
because  of  their  wholesome  build  but  because  of  their  popularity 
among  other  clubs.  There  were  few,  if  any,  sloops  of  this  class 
available  for  purchase,  but  after  search  a  builder  was  located  who 
could  guarantee  six  deliveries  by  August  1st,  the  cost  to  range  be- 
tween #500  and  #600  a  boat — including  the  Government  tax  of  10  per 
cent.  This  price  should  be  of  interest  to  yachtsmen  everywhere 
because  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  Star  boats  can  not  be  built 
for  less  than  $750,  not  including  the  war  tax.  Members  of  the  club 
have  cooperated  with  the  committee,  and  the  August  racing  on  the 
Sound  will  be  enhanced  through  the  appearance  of  this  new  class, 
which  will  race  not  only  in  club  regattas  but  will  go  afield,  so  to 
speak,  entering  various  interclub  races  from  August  until  the  season 
ends.  The  committee  was  also  able  to  locate  a  few  outstanding 
boats  of  the  Fish  class,  some  of  which  have  been  taken  over  by  club 
members. 

The  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Jamaica  Bay  has  for  years  been 
trying  to  promote  a  sailing  division  of  one-design  boats  among  the 
yacht  clubs  of  the  bay,  the  idea  being  to  find  a  boat  with  a  large 
enough  sail  spread  to  be  a  good  sailer  and  at  the  same  time  a  safe 
craft  for  the  younger  generation  to  handle.  These  conditions  have 
been  met  in  the  Sea  Mews  fast,  sturdy  little  craft,  14  feet  over  all 
by  6\  feet  beam.  Fourteen  boats  of  this  class  were  ordered,  to  be 
delivered  about  the  first  of  July.  It  is  planned  now  to  race  this 
new  class  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  throughout  the 
summer. 

THE  demand  for  second-hand  boats  this  year  has  been  extra- 
ordinary; yacht  brokers  tell  me  that  their  business  in  this 
respect  failed  to  break  all  records  simply  because  yacht  owners 
have  never  been  so  tenacious  in  holding  their  craft.  This  implies, 
of  course,  a  diminished  number  of  new  boats  built — as  was  to  be 
expected  at  this  time  and  under  present  conditions;  but  it  also  indi- 
cates a  renewed  interest  in  racing  on  the  part  of  men  who  for  several 
seasons  have  left  their  craft  high  a'id  dry  on  the  stocks. 

As  for  cruising  craft,  they  are  in  every  harbor,  placid  windjammers 
that  flit  hither  and  thither  as  the  spirit  moves,  envying  not  the 
motor  boats — which,  by  the  way,  as  a  result  of  war  service  and  the 
battering  and  banging  incidental  thereto,  show  decreased  numbers 
over  past  years — nor  the  trim  racer  which  leaves  them  far  astern 
as  they  pass  on  their  way  to  the  turning  buoys,  and  yet  in  the  end 
do  not  get  half  so  far. 


V 
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THE'  OLD  U  HA'RF 


" 'Our  fishing  boat  was  out  .  .  .  J^evi  himself  would  be  busy 
until  eleven;  so  I  camped  down  in  his  shanty,  a  building  devoted 
to  twine,  tools,  boat  furniture,  and  the  pleasant  smell  of  tar' 
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"BLUSFISH  in  the  SLUICE 


"By  EDIFARD  <M.  CHATMAN 

Color  Illustrations  by   Felicie  Waldo  Howell  and  John  P.  Benson 


IT  WAS  a  half  hour  before  midnight  when  Levi  and  I  got  under 
way.  The  tide  was  full  and  we  should  begin  to  feel  the 
young  ebb  by  the  time  the  bar  was  reached.  I  had  left  home 
in  mid-evening,  and  dropping  down  the  Lieutenant  in  a  sharpie, 
had  crossed  to  the  ferry  slip  on  the  Saybrook  side.  Our  fishing  boat 
was  out,  having  gone  up  the  river  with  a  party  of  picnickers;  Levi 
himself  would  be  busy  until  eleven;  so  I  camped  down  in  his  shanty, 
a  building  devoted  to  twine,  tools,  boat-furniture,  and  the  pleasant 
smell  of  tar,  until  that  hour  should  come.  Sleep  was,  of  course,  in 
order,  but  the  rats  rustling  about  me,  and  the  wonder — which 
the  fisherman  never  quite  outgrows — as  to  how  weather,  tides,  and 
fish  would  serve  us,  kept  me  wakeful,  and  at  the  appointed  time  I 
was  glad  to  be  stirring. 

The  boat  herself  was  home-made,  the  fruit  of  her  owner's  winter 
leisure.  She  was  well  fastened  and  stanch  enough,  but  like  most 
boats  designed  and  built  by  amateurs  (even  when  the  amateur  is  a 
carpenter  and  a  fisherman),  she  betrayed  her  origin  in  an  awkward 
stern  and  a  certain  lumpiness  of  outline  caused  mainly  by  too  much 
freeboard;  and  she  was  a  little  scant  of  power  for  the  real  exigencies 
of  cruising.  Let  us  call  her  twenty-four  feet  by  seven  and  a  half, 
with  a  roomy  cockpit  and  house  enough  to  shelter  our  tackle  and  our 
attempts  to  sleep. 

THE  light  of  a  full  August  moon  saw  us  at  midnight  slipping 
down  the  last  reach  of  the  Connecticut  from  the  ferry  to  the 
bar,  with  just  enough  wind  oft'  the  land  to  ripple  the  great  river's 
surface.  High  tide  brimmed  the  creeks  of  Lyme  and  Saybrook 
marshes.  There  was  no  need  on  so  quiet  a  night  to  mind  the  bar 
itself;  yet  from  old  habit  we  chose  the  boat  channel  route  from  the 
beacon  to  the  buoy,  only  to  find  the  bar,  where  I  have  spun  my 
wheel  amid  breaking  seas  in  an  October  southwester,  almost  as 
quiet  as  the  river.  Now  we  are  up  with  the  red  buoy  tugging  east- 
ward at  its  moorings  before  a  momentarily  increasing  ebb;  and  the 
way  seems  clear  to  Plum  Island  Light  with  little  to  do  but  watch 
the  stars,  wonder  at  the  splendid  moonlight,  and  keep  her  going. 


So  the  reader  may  think  who  does  not  know  these  waters,  a  chart 
of  which  looks  as  innocent  as  a  map  of  New  York  showing  the  inter- 
section of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Second  Street.  At  midnight, 
however,  between  Saybrook  Light  and  Plum  Gut  a  boat  runs  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Sound  passenger  and  freight  traffic  eastbound  as 
well  as  west.  Lights  gleam  and  twinkle  on  both  bows.  Slow-mov- 
ing lights  they  seem  to  be  in  many  cases,  affording  on  a  clear  night 
like  this  a  fairy-like  diversity  of  scene;  but  woe  to  the  careless  boat- 
man who  misjudges  speed  and  distance.  Here,  for  instance,  comes  a 
yacht  bound  up  Sound.  Fast,  of  course,  we  know  her  to  be,  but  our 
courses  are  at  an  angle  which  foreshortens  her  speed.  Her  lights 
are  moving  toward  us  as  well  as  running  athwart  us.  We  have  the 
right  of  way  to  be  sure,  and  can  probably  cross  her  bows  in  safety — 
certainly,  if  she  have  an  adequate  lookout  and  quartermaster;  but 
that  "if"  is  worth  considering  by  all  who  go  a-fishing  in  small  craft. 
The  rules  of  the  road  are  good;  but  a  distance  so  safe  that  one  does 
not  have  to  resort  to  technicalities  is  better.  Thus,  as  it  happens 
to-night,  both  boats  think.  In  good  time  I  give  ours  enough  star- 
board helm  to  show  a  green  light;  and  at  almost  the  same  instant  a 
momentary  swerve  and  quick  recover  on  the  yacht's  part  tell  me 
that  we  had  not  only  been  seen  and  watched,  but  that  both  helms- 
men had  simultaneously  concluded  to  define  their  purposes.  She 
was  not  a  very  big  vessel;  yet  big  enough,  as  she  rushed  past  at  race- 
horse speed,  to  have  crushed  us  like  an  egg  shell — and  she  was  wel- 
come to  a  glimpse  of  my  starboard  light  at  a  comfortable  distance, 
even  though  technically  the  right  of  way  was  ours. 

SO  WE  slipped  on  with  occasional  sleepy  talk  until  the  Gut  was 
reached,  and,  since  it  was  yet  scarce  two  o'clock,  let  our  anchor 
go  in  Jerome's  Bight.  We  dared  not — or  could  not — go  sound  asleep 
lest  the  early  fishing  be  missed,  but,  stretching  out  in  the  little  house, 
we  indulged  in  snatches  of  semi-coma,  and  by  four  were  underway 
again. 

It  was  night  still.  The  moon  cast  a  strong  shadow  as  my  hands 
played  the  wheel  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  confused  waters  of  the 


TH£  FISHING  TR^P 


"One  by  one  the  boats  dropped  away.  We  kept  our  lines  out  and  still  crossed  the  best  ground  at 
intervals,  but  we  sat  down  now  and  then  on  the  edge  of  the  cockpit.  "Thoughts  of  our  supplies  below, 
of  the  quiet  waters  of  Jerome  s  Bight,  and  of  the  joys  of  breakfast  began  to  take  definite  shape^ 
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That  cold  and  lonely  hour  had  come  when  nighl 
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Gut 

ward  morning.  Montauk  was  still  winking  its  great  eye  on  the 
southeast  horizon.  The  last  of  the  ebb  rushed  us  toward  it  and  in  a 
brief  time  the  bell  and  beacon  of  the  Sluice  (as  fishermen  call  the 
waterway  between  Plum  and  Gardiner's  islands)  were  at  hand. 
Sunrise  was  still  far  away  but  the  early  twilight  served  to  show  that 
other  boats  were  already  on  the  ground — and,  best  of  all,  that  fish 
were  there. 

The  reader,  unused  to  such  work  at  such  a  time  of  day,  pictures 
us  sitting  lazily  in  the  stern  sheets  in  the  early  August  sunlight, 
gently  towing  our  jigs  through  quiet  water  or  now  and  then  landing 
a  bluefish.  My  friend,  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  Sluice  on  the  last 
of  the  ebb.  It  was  about  4:30  a.  m.;  it  was  cold  and  we  were  break- 
fastless;  while  the  rips  of 
the  Sluice  lifted  them- 
selves like  haycocks  in  a 
field  that  had  borne  a 
crop  too  heavy  for  any- 
thing but  luxuriant  dis- 
order. Dew,  tempera- 
ture, and  slop  all  called 
for  boots  and  oilskins. 
Other  boats  with  trailing 
lines  were  about  us,  and 
their  rights  must  be  re- 
spected; while  a  bright 
lookout  needed  to  be 
kept  for  the  break  of  the 
fish  in  that  confused  wa- 
ter. So  up  and  down, 
to  and  fro  we  went  in  the 
growing  light,  one  tend- 
ing lines  while  the  other 
ran  the  boat,  kept  a  clear 
course,  regulated  speed, 
and  now  and  then  him- 
self landed  a  fish. 

WHAT  were  they? 
Bluefish,  of  course, 
but  not  big  ones.  Only 
rarely  nowadays  do  fish 
of  larger  than  a  three- 
pound  size  come  up  into 
Plum  Gut,  and  these 
scarce  ran  beyond  two 
pounds.  Some,  who 
measure  sport  by  scale 
or  steelyard,  affect  to  de- 
spise such  fishing,  but 
not  the  true  lover  of  the 
craft.  Fish  are  fish  to 
him.  The  joy  of  seeing 
a  trailing  line  dart  side- 
ways with  a  gleam  of  silver  at  its  end,  the  steady,  even  haul  (none 
of  your  excited  jerking,  my  son,  or  he'll  be  off),  the  swift  swing 
clear  of  the  side  and  the  cockpit  combing,  and  then  the  momentary 
leap  and  slap  of  his  lithe  body  on  the  deck  before  the  plunge  into 
the  well — these  are  not  only  a  present  delight  but  in  them  is  the 
stuff  of  which  great  memories  are  made.  His  firm  flesh  will  taste 
good  at  dinner  to-night,  and  his  little  shade  will  joyously  haunt 
next  winter's  dreams. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  fish  nomenclature  in  America  is  so  chaotic. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  my  readers  will  understand  that  in  saying"  blue- 
fish" I  mean  Pomatotnus  saltatrix;  but  others  know  him  as  blue- 
snapper,  skip-jack  and  greenfish  (the  last  really  a  very  proper 
descriptive  name);  at  least  two  California!!  and  one  Floridian  fish 
in  turn  claim  his  title,  while  in  some  benighted  quarters  it  is  applied 
even  to  the  common  cunner  {Ctenolabrus  adspersus).  How  w7ell  he 
deserves  his  name  saltatrix  (leaper  or  ballet  dancer)  is  at  once 
perceived  as  one  notes  the  marvelous  rapidity  of  his  dash  at  the  bone 
or  metal  jig,  which  is  all  that  we  offer  him;  and  his  voracity  is  at 
least  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  one  fish  of  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  pounds  weight  caught  this  morning,  I  counted  fifty 
baitfish  undigested  and  most  of  them  still  practically  intact. 


•  Other  boats  with  trailing  lines  were  about  us,  and  their  rights  must  be  respected' 


^I^HEN  as  the  east  grew  bright  the  fishing  slackened  a  little; 

A  Levi  went  below,  no  doubt  for  a  furtive  bite  to  keep  the  breath 
of  life  in  his  sturdy  body  until  breakfast  time,  and  I  was  left  alone 
on  deck;  when  suddenly  up  rushed  the  sun,  spreading  a  glory  over  the 
gray  and  tumbled  water  to  the  eastward.  Instinctively  I  lifted  a 
battered  blue  cap  in  response  to  his  greeting.  "All  hail,  Uncle 
W  illiam,"  I  once  heard  a  w  himsical  Connecticut  fisherman  in  similar 
case,  say  to  the  sun,  and  he  was  quite  capable  of  a  like  welcome  to 
the  moon,  except  that  she  would  have  been  "Aunt  Jane."  No 
custom  stales  the  infinite  variety  of  sunrise  at  sea.  Indeed,  as  life 
goes  on  the  wonder  grows.  In  boyhood  it  was  a  phenomenon  to  be 
noted.  Later,  as  one  realizes  better  the  limitations  of  the  darkness 
and  feels  perhaps  more  keenly  the  sombreness  of  the  gray  dawn, 

there  come  a  sense  of 
life's  new  chance  and  a 
memory  of  words  one 
must  have  heard  in 
church  about  "beauty 
for  ashes  and  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning." 

So  having  successfully 
raised  the  sun  and 
plumped  thirty  or  forty 
good  fish  in  the  well,  we 
relaxed  a  little.  One  by 
one  the  boats  dropped 
away.  We  kept  lines  out 
and  still  crossed  the  best 
ground  at  intervals,  but 
we  sat  down  now  and  then 
on  the  edge  of  the  cock- 
pit. Thoughts  of  our 
supplies  below,  of  the 
quiet  waters  of  Jerome's 
Bight,  and  of  the  joys  of 
breakfast,  began  to  take 
definite  shape.  Then  by 
common  consent  the 
helm  went  over  and  we 
bore  up  for  our  anchor- 
age of  the  night. 

What  pen  shall  phrase 
the  delights  of  our  doings 
in  the  warm  glow  of  a 
perfect  August  morning? 
The  drying  up  of  dew, 
the  kicking  off  of  boots 
and  oilskins,  the  wheed- 
ling of  a  reluctant  oil- 
stove  into  mighty  smells 
and  an  insignificant 
flame,  the  fragrance  of 
coffee,  Levi's  pursuit  of 
sundry  eggs  about  a  fry- 
ing pan,  the  breaking  out  of  such  other  simple  stores  as  our  baskets 
held;  and  at  last  the  leisurely  breakfast,  with  a  general  review  of  the 
expedition  up  to  date  and  the  exchange  of  random  experiences  and 
observations,  often  exchanged  before  to  be  sure,  but  not  too  thread- 
bare to  serve  so  expansive  an  hour. 


A1 


ND  then — home  and  to  bed?  Not  on  such  a  morning.  For 
the  day  has  proved  extraordinarily  fine,  with  a  touch  of  east- 
erly air  and  a  quiet  sea.  The  flood  has  made,  of  course,  and  runs 
strong  up  through  the  Gut.  But  there  is  a  lee  under  the  Light  and 
thither  we  betake  ourselves.  It  is  ticklish  work  to  anchor  a  boat 
like  ours  where  she  ought  to  lie,  for  as  she  is  small  in  contrast  to  the 
craft  that  we  encountered  in  the  Sound,  so  is  she  big  in  comparison 
with  the  row  boat  that  would  be  adapted  to  this  fishing  within  a  rod 
of  threatening  rocks. 

But  at  last  we  laid  her  in  the  desired  berth  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
flood-tide  current,  got  out  our  bait  brought  from  the  north  shore, 
and  soon  began  to  attact  the  attention  of  our  friends  below.  They 
are  blackfish  {Taittoga  americana),  but  they  belie  their  name,  for 
like  so  many  of  the  shore  fish,  these  are  tawny  and  sometimes  almost 
golden  instead  of  black,  having  caught  the  protective  coloring  of 


Frdm  the  pawning  by  Juliii  I*,  Benson 


BEQALMED 


The  sailboat  has  motive  troubles  of  which  the  power-driven  craft 
knows  nothing,  but  when  you  are  going  fishing  what  matters 
a  few  hours  more  or  less  spent  in  waiting  for  a  breeze'? 
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the  brighter  kelp.  Lively  chaps  they  proved,  and  by  eleven  o'clock, 
when  we  still  had  flood  enough  left  to  help  us  home,  I  had  taken 
about  fifteen  fish  beautiful  to  behold  and  iust  right  in  size  for  the 
table. 

Levi's  ardor  for  fish  had  waned,  and  he  was  tinkering  with  his 
engine.  Not  so  with  his  companion,  who  kept  at  it  joyously,  basking 
in  the  brilliant  sun,  the  easterly  breeze,  the  presence  of  pleasant  land 
and  sea  in  immediate  conjunction,  and  the  satisfaction  of  adding 
blackfish  to  bluefish.    The  reader  who  loves  fishing  will  sav  thai 


this  was  a  piling  of  Ossa  upon  Pelion  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Heaven. 
No,  not  quite  thai ;  For  these  were  but  modest  catches  of  but  moder- 
ate sized  fish.  Yet  weather,  luck,  and  happy  companionship  were 
all  so  complete  that  had  the  ring  of  Gyges  been  on  board,  though 
it  might  not  have  been  thrown  to  the  sea,  I  should  at  least  have  used 
it  as  a  sinker.  As  it  was,  all  went  well.  By  noon  we  were  on  the 
bar  again;  early  afternoon  saw  our  arrival  at  home,  distributing  fish 
as  we  went;  while  evening  smiled  upon  a  group  of  well-fed  neigh- 
bors— and  their  happy  cats. 
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IT  IS  not,  I  think,  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  are  probably 
thousands  of  American  gardeners 
who  do  not  wittingly  grow  an 
American  plant  in  their  gardens.  I 
say  wittingly,  because  many  who  give 
honored  space  to  the  splendid  phloxes, 
the  soft-toned  physostegias,  gay- 
feathers,  and  Michaelmas  daisies,  the 
evening  primroses,  lungworts,  heu- 
cheras,  mallows,  pentstemons,  shoot- 
ing stars,  and  many  more  of  our  es- 
tablished garden  favorites,  have  no 

notion  that  they  are  entertaining  good  Americans  who,  but  a  short 
while  since,  have  nodded  their  greetings  from  roadsides  and  meadows 
in  various  sections  of  our  own  home  land.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true, 
have  been  so  amazingly  refurbished  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
them  roaming  wild  and  free  in  unrestricted  areas.  The  great  sum- 
mer phlox,  for  instance,  seems  garden  born  and  bred,  a  highly  cul- 
tivated and  sophisticated  individual.  But  look  about  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  old  and  neglected  gardens,  where  plants  have  long  been 
left  to  their  own  devices,  and  note  this  proud  beauty,  as  it  were,  go- 
ing home.  See  how  happily  she  adorns  the  landscape,  her  loud 
colors  faded  to  tender  half  tones,  her  great  flower  head  reduced  to  a 
loose  cluster,  her  commanding  presence  given  way  to  a  shy  grace, 
and  it  is  easy  enough  to  fancy  the  garden's  most  gorgeous  child  lead- 
ing a  gypsy  life  in  thinly  wooded  spaces  of  the  Middle  and  Mid- 
Western  states.  Our  summer  phlox  is  generally  accredited  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  two  wild  species,  Phlox  paniculate  and  P.  maculata, 
that  inhabit  this  region. 

A  tiny  cousin  of  this  proud  creature,  Phlox  subulata,  that  we  call 
moss  pink,  has  also  been  tricked  out  in  new  and  shimmering  robes, 
so  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  modest  trailer 
of  dry  Eastern  banks  and  fields.  The  favorite  annual,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  with  its  brilliant  Quedlinburg  varieties — made,  alack,  in  Ger- 
many— is  a  Texan.  But  besides  these  well-known  representatives 
of  the  family,  the  United  States  offers  about  sixty  species  of  phlox, 
many  of  which,  though  common  in  British  gardens,  are  almost  un- 
known in  our  own.  "A  race  of  indispensables  among  indispensa- 
bles"  they  are  called  by  a  well-known  English  gardener,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  recognized  by  their  own  people. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  con- 
siderably neglected  the  horticultural  resources  of  our  country. 
But  it  is  natural  not  to  see  the  value  of  what  lies  close  at  hand,  that 
we  may  meet  at  any  turn  of  the  way.  Then,  too,  gardening  in  this 
country  has  been  rather  a  tentative  occupation,  practised  by  the 


iThe  trailing  evergreen  leaves  and  scarlet  fruits  of  the  partridge  berry  (Milchel'.a 
repens)  are  wonderfully  attractive  in  half  shaded  spots  under  trees  or  in  the  roclc 
garden.    The  flowers  are  small  and  very  fragrant 


few  rather  than  by  the  many  among 
our  suburban  and  country  dwellers. 
This  being  the  case,  the  American 
nurserymen  have  not  been  warranted 
in  going  to  the  great  expense  neces- 
sary to  collect,  improve,  and  distrib- 
ute native  plants  on  any  very  large 
or  comprehensive  scale,  when  a  sup- 
ply of  most  desirable  material  was 
to  be  had  of  European  growers  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Now,  however,  through  the  re- 
velation that  is  spreading  among 
us,  not  only  of  the  delights  and  benefits  of  gardening,  but  of  the 
absorbing  interest  of  plant  collecting  in  a  broad  sense,  and  our  in- 
creasing knowledge  and  curiosity,  this  situation  is  rapidly  changing. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  many  of  us  do  not  begin  to  suspect  the 
treasure  trove  contained  in  this  flower  gifted  country  of  ours,  we  are 
making  strides  toward  that  knowledge,  and  each  year  longer  lists 
of  rare  native  plants  appear  in  the  collectors'  catalogues,  and  more 
gardening  folk  go  afield  in  their  own  neighborhoods  to  seek  out  and 
establish  in  their  gardens  plants  that  have  hitherto  gone  unnoticed. 
The  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Selkirks,  the  Western  plains,  California, 
the  Eastern  mountain  ranges  and  river  banks  teem  with  rare  and 
lovely  plants  and  shrubs.  To  collect  the  best  of  these  should  in  the 
future  constitute  one  of  our  keenest  gardening  interests.  To  study 
the  books  on  wild  flowers  of  the  East  and  West  and  South  is  the  first 
step;  then  when  we  know  what  we  want,  to  ask  for  them,  if  we  can- 
not go  for  them  ourselves.  The  demand  will  create  the  supply. 
Already  there  are  collectors  in  various  parts  of  the  country  doing 
noble  wrork.  Do  not  let  us  allow  them  to  be  dependent  upon  Euro- 
pean gardeners  for  their  success. 

MY  AIM  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  treasures  to  be 
had.  Many  of  these  are  already  in  the  trade,  though  not  very 
generally,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  call  for  them. 
Such  an  article  must  of  necessity  be  very  limited  in  its  scope,  but 
my  hope  is  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  demand  for 
American  plants  more  extensive. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  phlox  family,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  wild  Canadian  phlox,  Phlox  divaricata,  has  already  won  con- 
siderable recognition  and  is  quite  frequently  to  be  seen  in  gardens; 
P.  pilosa,  however,  an  erect,  eighteen-inch  plant,  with  flowers  in 
loose  cymes,  bright  carmine,  is  hardly  seen  at  all;  P.  stellaria 
is  a  small,  vigorous  thing  with  pale  lavender  blossoms;  P.  amcena 
grows  soft-colored  flowers  on  six-inch  stems  from  a  decumbent  base; 
P.  ovata  (syn.  Carolina)  is  slender,  upstanding,  with  pale  magenta 
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flowers;  P.  stolonifera  (syn.  reptans)  is  a  charming  scrambling 
thing  with  lax  stems  and  bright  magenta  blossoms;  P.  Do 
low  and  densely  tufted  with  short-stalked  lilac  or  white  flowers. 
Last  summer  I  came  by  two  other  dwarf  species — Phlox  m  ulti  flora  from 
Western  collector,  and  P.argillacea,  that  is  listed  bj  .n  [<  ast- 
ern nurserymen,  but  which  I  cannot  identify  in  any  horticultural  v. 

ROCK  gardening  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  craft  to  engage  the 
enthusiasm  of  American  gardeners.  We  are  in  the  first  de- 
lights of  acquaintanceship  with  the  tiny  campanulas,  sturdy  pinks, 
rare  gentians,  and  saxifrages  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  mountains, 
but  we  have  small  idea  of  what  is  offered  by  our  own  alpine  regions. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  preface  of  "Alpine  Flora  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,"  by  F.  Stewardson  Brown,  and  a  glance 
through  this  book  and  Margaret  Armstrong's  "Western  Wild 
Flowers"  will,  I  think,  prove  a  revelation. 

"Contrasting  the  plants  of  this  region  with  those  of  the  European 
Alps  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  for  the  most  part  vastly 
different,  yet  there  is  a  certain  close  resemblance  in  the  families  and 
genera  which  are  represented;  the  anemones  are  here,  but  not  in  the 
scarlets  and  crimsons,  running  more  to  whites  and  purples,  and  so 
are  the  buttercups,  dwarf,  many  of  them,  but  with  large,  showy 
flowers;  the  saxifrages  and  drabas  are  innumerable,  as  are  the 
vetches,  and  also  the  heaths,  the  latter  with  fewer  and  very  different 
species.  Some  plants,  however,  like  the  White  Mountain  avens 
(Dryas  octopetala),  the  butterwort  (Pinguicula  vulgaris),  the  moss 
campion  (Silene  acaulis),  the  mountain  cranberry  (V accinium  Vitis- 
Idaa),  and  the  low cran berry  (V acciniumOxy coccus), the  one-flowered 
wintergreen  (Monesesuniflora),  the  forget-me-not  (Myosotisalpestris), 
and  others  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  yet  we  have  no 
such  army  of  primroses  or  gentians  as  our  European  brothers,  though 
both  genera  are  represented  with  us;  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
can  boast  of  nothing  comparable  to  our  Indian  paint  brush,  found 
throughout  the  region  on  the  river  shores  and  bars  during  late  June 
and  July  and  later  through  the  summer  in  its  innumerable  forms 
and  colors  in  the  moist  alpine  meadows  and  slopes." 

WITH  the  fascinating  campanulas  we  are  not  very  well  supplied. 
Campanula  rotundifolia  may  almost  be  called  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  for  its  frail  blue  bells  flutter  in  the  summer  breezes  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  at  least  three  continents.  A  lovely,  sturdy 
form  of  it,  C.  Scheuchzeri,  is  found  in  Labrador,  Newfoundland, 
Alaska,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  Mr.  Brown's  book  he  speaks  of  C.  uniflora, 
the  arctic  bellflower,  rare  upon  the  alpine  summits  of  the  Rockies, 
and  in  "Western  Wild  FlowTers"  two  others  are  mentioned,  both 
native  of  California,  C.  Scouleri  and  C.  prenanthoides.  Our  country 
gives  us  no  true  pinks,  for  the  little  Deptford  pink,  that  brightens 
the  wayside  in  so  many  parts  of  our  East  country,  is  a  visitor  from 
overseas.  But  the  sea  pinks  or  campions  do  much  to  take  their 
place,  having  the  tufted  growth  and  brilliant  jewel-like  blossoms, 
though  not,  alas,  the  rich  scent  of  the  true  dianthus. 

Besides  the  tiny  moss  campion  {Silene  acaulis)  mentioned  above, 
there  are  numerous  other  silenes  distributed  over  the  country  that 
are  delightful  for  use  in  rock  gardens.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  our 
Eastern  rock  or  wild  pink  (Silene  pennsylvanica)  that  decorates  the 
rocky  slopes  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  with  its  brilliant  pink 
bloom.  This  is  a  true  crevice  plant,  happiest,  as  we  so  often  see  it, 
with  its  roots  wedged  between  two  great  rocks.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  we  hear  of  Silene  Lyallii,  not  a  very  showy  plant,  and 
from  California  and  the  Coast  ranges,  S.  Hookerii  and  S.laciniata, 
brilliant  flame-colored  things  whose  descriptions  must  tempt  the 
most  casual  gardener. 

MOST  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  exquisite,  sky  blue  Rocky 
Mountain  columbine  and  with  the  sturdier  Aquilegia  chry- 
santha,  but  the  West  also  offers  A.  truncata,  A.  formosa,  A.  bre- 
vistyla,  and  A.  Skinnerii,  all  of  interest  to  the  collector. 

The  wonderful  variety  of  mariposa  lilies  and  fairy  lanterns 
(calochorti)  of  California  offers  a  most  intrigueing  field  of  adventure 
to  the  Eastern  gardener.  The  bulbs  of  these  are  inexpensive,  and 
trials  of  the  various  sorts  would  probably  bring  about  many  charm- 
ing results.  There  are  also  to  be  had  from  the  West  dogtooth  violets 
in  purple  or  cream,  rose-colored  shooting  stars,  (Dodecatheon  radica- 
tum),  a  white  marsh  marigold  {Caltha  rotundifolia),  a  tiny  brick  red 
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malvastrum,  a  lovely  mountain  lungwort,  MerUnsia  ciliata,  besides 
many  rare  trilliums,  ferns,  gentians,  arabis,  primulas,  anemones, 
drabas,  saxifrages,  antennarias,  vetches,  cerastiums,  androsace, 
arnicas,  violets,  pentstemons,  erigerons,  orchids,  and  innumerable 
lovely  others  whose  family  names  are  less  familiar  to  us. 

i  HAVE  two  wild  delphiniums  from  Colorado  (Delphinium  Pen- 
hard ii  or  albescens  and  D.  Geyeri)  that  have  not  yet  bloomed 
but  that  look  happy  enough  in  their  new  home.  From  California 
come  the  two  scarlet  larkspurs,  the  one  from  the  north,  the  other 
from  the  south,  D.  nudicaule  and  D.  cardinale.  Aconitum  lutescens, 
a  slender,  pale  yellow  monkshood  from  Colorado  has  bloomed  for 
several  seasons  in  a  shady  corner  of  my  garden,  proving  itself  worthy 
to  stand  beside  the  best  of  the  European  species  in  my  possession. 
The  great  California  tree  poppy,  with  its  enormous  white  silk  blos- 
soms, lives  contentedly  enough  with  me  in  a  sheltered  place,  and 
every  gardener  should  certainly  give  himself  the  delight  of  knowing 
this  most  beautiful  plant. 

But  to  return  to  rock  gardens,  one  need  not  go  far  from  his  front 
gate  to  find  choice  plants  worthy  to  shine  in  the  most  exclusive  cir- 
cles. Nothing  more  quaint  and  charming  is  to  be  found  than  the 
little  Dutchman's  breeches  with  its  fetching,  creamy  breeks,  nor  its 
pink-hearted  relative,  the  dainty  squirrel  corn  (Dicentra  canadensis), 
nor  yet  another  member  of  the  family,  the  pale  corydal  (Corydalis 
glauca),  that  shakes  out  its  pretty  pink  up-side-down  sacks  above 
delightful  gray  leafage  through  rocky  woodland  places  of  the  Eastern 
States.  And  there  is  the  foam  flower  or  false  mitrewort  (Tiarella  cor- 
difolia),  one  of  the  loveliest  of  plants,  and  the  frailer  bishop's  cap  that 
somewhat  resembles  it,  but  grows  happily  in  dry,  rocky  places,  while 
the  other  craves  richness  and  moisture.  And  how  easily  one  may 
have  the  little  creeping  partridge  berry,  with  its  waxen  blossoms  and 
scarlet  berries,  and  tufts  of  spry  Quaker  bonnets,  so  many  kinds  of 
violets,  including  the  sweet  white  Virginia  violet  (Viola  blanda), 
bloodroot,  trilliums,  bellworts,  Solomon's  seal,  the  mountain  lily— 
of-the-valley,  the  May  apple,  of  perennial  interest  to  children, 
hepaticas,  spring  beauties,  toothwort,  and  many  that  belong  to  the 
fascinating  clan  of  the  orchids.  And  if  one  is  very  keen  and  careful 
one  may  succeed  in  establishing  the  exquisite  fringed  gentian — a 
biennial,  by  the  way — or  that  fairy  of  the  New  Jersey  pine  woods, 
the  pine-barren  beauty,  that  staggers  under  the  terrible  name  of 
Pyxidanthera  barbulata;  or  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  marsh,  the 
grass  of  Parnassus,  arethusa,  sabbatia,  or  the  strange  pitcher-plant. 

A FRIEND  has,  after  many  trials,  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
trailing  arbutus  in  her  garden.  It  does  not  easily  give  up 
its  liberty,  but  with  a  soil  nicely  compounded  of  sand  and  leafmold, 
in  a  shady  situation  between  two  stones,  it  appears  quite  happy  and 
even  interested  in  reaching  about  a  bit;  and  this  spring  it  bloomed! 
Mr.  Edward  Gillett,  who  has  so  fine  a  collection  of  native  plants, 
gives  the  following  directions  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  this  shy 
beauty  of  the  wood;  "Select  a  shady  spot  where  there  is  perfect 
drainage  (a  dry,  sandy  soil  is  preferable),  cover  the  plants  with  about 
an  inch  of  leaves,  or  enough  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  and  let 
them  remain  for  a  whole  season,  as  it  takes  that  time  to  get  the 
arbutus  well  established  and  rooted."  He  recommends  this  same 
treatment  for  the  aromatic  wintergreen,  Gaultheria  procumbens, 
another  shy  woodlander  of  great  charm. 

NOR  is  it  only  for  the  rock  garden  that  we  may  draw  fine  material 
from  our  Eastern  wroods  and  meadows.  We  have  countless 
forms  of  the  Michaelmas  daisy  suited  to  every  sort  of  location;  the 
lovely  pale  physostegias,  the  tall  culverwort  (Veronica  virginica),  the 
graceful  white  floss-flower  (Eupatorium  ageratoides),  that  gives  its 
heads  of  gray-white  blossoms  late  in  the  fall  in  shaded  places;  the 
meadow  rues,  the  sea  lavender,  the  splendid  ironweed,  the  snake- 
roots,  goldenrods  (much  used  in  European  gardens),  the  pentstemons, 
lungworts,  Joe-Pye  weed,  and  several  milkweeds.  The  gorgeous 
butterfly-weed  is  so  difficult  to  transplant  that  it  is  best  to  mark 
your  roadside  plant  and  return  to  it  later  and  gather  the  seed.  It 
is  easily  enough  raised  from  seed,  and  the  young  plants  may  be 
handled  without  loss. 

I  am  always  surprised  that  so  wild  and  shy-appearing  a  plant  as 
the  cardinal  flower  should  take  so  readily  to  garden  life,  but  so  it 
does,  and  very  gorgeous  it  looks  among  the  late  summer  flowers 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep.    Two  beautiful  blue  flowers  that 
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Trailing  arbutus  lEpigxa  lepens), 
probably  the  best  loved  of  our  early  wild 
flowers,  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  but 
it  will  thrive  if  transplanted  to  an  acij- 
peaty-sandy  soil 


One  of  the  best  of  the  hardy 
sammer-bloommg  woods  flowers 
is  white  snakeroot  or  floss 
flower  Eupamrium  agrraioides 


submit  easily  to  gar- 
den conditions  are  the 
tall  blue  lobelia  and 
the  closed  or  bottle 
gentian.  Both  these 
plants  are  particularly 
valuable  in  thegarden, 
for  they  bloom  at  a 
time — late  summer — 
when  flowers  of  their 
strong  blue  color  are 
little  in  evidence. 

Most  plants  may  be 
transplanted  from  the 
wild  while  they  are  in 
bloom  (and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  take  them 
at  this  time  or  lose  the 
chance,),  if  all  flower 

buds  and  flowers  and  the  large  leaves  be  removed.  Dig  them  up 
with  care  not  to  mutilate  the  root,  and  wrap  them  in  something  damp. 
Upon  arrival  home  put  them  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  roots  and 
leave  them  over  night.  Dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots 
as  they  grow  normally,  partially  fill  with  earth,  then  pour  in  water 
to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  finally  f.ll  up  with  earth, 
pressing  it  about  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  leaving  it  dry  on  top. 
Shade  for  a  few  days. 

WE  HA\  E  not  yet  mentioned  two  flower  groups  that  are  very 
well  represented  in  this  country — those  of  the  iris  and  the 
lily.  Of  American  irises  there  are  a  number  of  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting species.  A  low-growing  sort  from  the  Southeastern  States 
is  Iris  cristaia,  a  four-inch  mite  with  a  great  lavender,  gold-crested 
blossom.  It  is  at  home  along  the  banks  of  streams,  but  in  my 
garden  grows  rampantly  upon  the  dry  border  edges.  Iris  verna  is 
another  small  species  from  the  Southern  States,  growing  six  inches 
tall  and  bearing  gay  lavender  and  yellow  blossoms  that  do  not  top 
the  narrow-  leaves.  Iris  lacustris  is  very  like  cristata,  but  haunts  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Iris  fuiva,  with  small  copper-colored 
blossoms  showing  purple  and  green  lights,  is  also  a  Southerner,  and 
though  its  home  is  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  it  grows 
well  for  me  and  flowers  freely  in  a  sheltered  border  where  the  soil  is 
rich.  The  well  known  /.  versicolor,  the  gay  flag-flower  of  our  East- 
ern meadows  that  Thoreau  thought  too  gay,  "like  some  women's 
bonnets,"  is  almost  too  free  a  seeder  to  bring  into  the  garden.  Iris 
carohniana  and  /.  hexagona  are  similar  tothis. 

Iris  missouriensis,  native  of  the  Northwest,  has  so  far  proved 
not  very  amiable  with  me.  It  stays,  but  without  enthusiasm,  and  has 
not  flowered.  It  is  said  to  prefer  moist  soil,  and  being  well  pleased  will 
grow  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  and  bear  a  single  large  lavender 
blossom,  yellow  near  the  claw.  Iris  longipetala,  on  the  other  hand, 
also  of  the  Northwest  and  reputed  a  bit  difficult,  has  grown  for  me 
into  fine  clumps,  and  blooms  with  freedom.  It  bears  lovely  sprightly 
blossoms  with  soft  lavender  standards  and  falls  gray-white,  delicately 
veined  with  violet. 


In  centre  above,  Cimici- 
juga  racrmosa  (bug bane),  an 
extremely  ornamental  but 
bad-smelling  flower,  suited 
for  the  back  of  plantings 


Wild  azalea  < Rhododendron  midi- 
thrumi,  known  also  as  swamp  azalea, 
etc.  This  is  a  splendid  shrub  for  water 
margins,  and  looks  its  best  planted  in 
little  thickets 


The  foam  flower  {Tiartlla 
cordiiolia)  is  a  handsome  native 
perennial  that  is  worthy  of  gen- 
eral cultivation 


There  is  a  race  of 
most  beautiful  Cali- 
fornian  irises thathave 
not  yet  been  inured  to 
life  in  Eastern  gardens 
and  that  seem  difficult 
to  manage;  here  and 
there  a  fewr  have  been 
established,  but  exper- 
iment with  them  has 
not  yet  been  very  thor- 
ough, and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  means  will 
be  found  tomakethese 
rare  creatures  comfort- 
able among  us. 

OF    LILIES,  the 
United  Stateshas 

rich  store;  indeed  we  are  second  only  to  Japan  in  their  possession. 
Here  in  the  East  the  vibrant  swamp  lily  (Lilium  superbum)  is  well 
known  to  most  people  who  are  in  the  country  during  the  summer. 
And  so  also  is  the  nodding  meadow7  lily  (L.  canadense)  that  grows 
in  gardens  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  weed.  The  flaming  huckle- 
berry or  wood  lily  (L.  philadelphicuvx)  of  our  dry  woods  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  establish,  but  not  impossible,  and  few  species  are 
more  brilliant. 

The  Western  lilies  are  not  so  tractable  as  the  foregoing,  but  are 
so  handsome  as  to  be  worth  any  amount  of  trouble  spent  upon  giving 
them  satisfaction.  L.  Humboldtii  bloomed  for  two  seasons  in  my 
garden  and  might  have  continued  thus  to  favor  us,  had  the  bulbs 
not  been  dug  up  and  destroyed  by  a  zealous  assistant.  It  bears  a 
handsome  orange-red  spotted  flower  and  grows  tall — to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  it  is  claimed,  but  mine  hardly  attained  four.  A  rare  sort 
closely  allied  to  it  is  L.  Bolanderi,  said  to  grow  from  one  to  three 
feet  tall  and  to  bear  bell-shaped,  bright  crimson  flowers  spotted 
purple.  To  this  group  also  belongs  L.  columbianum,  much  like  the 
first  named  but  smaller.  Lilium  ivashinglonianum  also  was  a  brief 
visitor  in  my  garden,  a  charming,  pale,  semi-erect  flower,  white 
delicately  flushed  and  spotted  with  purple,  and  having  a  fine  fra- 
grance. It  bloomed  for  two  seasons,  then  disappeared,  pressed 
upon  too  closely,  I  think,  by  strong-growing  perennials.  This  lily 
requires  a  year  to  become  sufficiently  established  to  bloom.  Allied 
to  it  is  the  chemise  lily,  L.  rv.bescens  and  L.  Kelloggii,  both  said  to  be 
most  desirable. 

CONCERNING  these  lilies  Mr.  Karl  Purdy,  the  California 
collector,  says  "The  lilies  of  the  Humboldtii  and  W  ashing- 
tonianum  groups  are  natives  of  cool  slopes  in  mountainous  regions 
where  they  grow  in  forests,  or  where  protected  by  a  growth  of 
shrubs.  The  soil  is  deep,  perfectly  drained,  composed  of  clay  or  a 
rich  loam,  mixed  with  leaf  mold  and  the  debris  from  broken  down 
rocks.  They  should  be  planted  where  they  are  protected  from 
cold  winds  and  where  the  soil  is  not  dried  out  by  the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun.    On  large  grounds  the  ideal  location  is  a  glade  in  the  woods. 
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The  partial  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  the  shelter  of  rhododendrons  or 
bamboos,  or  similar  shrubs,  or  of  tall  growing  perennials,  may  give 
conditions  quite  suited  to  their  culture.    A  protected  nook  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house  is  best  on  small  grounds,  and  ferns 
congenial  neighbors." 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  managed  of  all  the  California  lilies  is 
Lilium  pardalinum,  the  tiger  or  leopard  lily  of  the  Coast  Range 
canons.  Mr.  Purdy  says  that  no  lily  is  more  likely  to  give  satis- 
faction in  the  garden.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  bog  lilies  to 
which  also  belongs  the  beautiful  L.  Parryi,  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  lilies  in  cultivation.  "These  lilies  grow  naturally  along  the 
banks  of  small  living  streams,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  or  ponds, 
in  deep  alpine  meadows,  on  the  borders  of  or  on  raised  hummocks 
in  bogs.  .  .  .  The  soil  in  such  places  is  always  rich  in  rotten 
leaves,  and  usually  sandy;  sometimes  it  is  peat  or  pure  humus. 
Low  shrubs  or  tall  plants  protect  the  surface  from  heat."  This 
clearly  shows  the  treatment  required  by  these  lilies,  but  Mr.  Purdy 
sounds  this  warning.  "The  fact  that  they  like  moisture  does  not 
mean  that  they  like  a  water-soaked  soil.  Many  failures  with  bog 
lilies  are  due  to  this  error.  Better  err  in  the  direction  of  dryness. 
If  the  roots  can  go  down  to  moisture,  so  much  the  better,  but 
don't,  of  all  things,  put  the  bulbs  in  wet,  gummy  soil."  The  same 
consideration  applies  to  our  Eastern  bog  lilies. 

NO  REMARKS  about  American  plants  would  be  in  any  way 
adequate  without  mention  of  the  vast  number  of  native  shrubs 
that  are  worthy  to  be  grown  among  the  best  of  the  foreigners.  We 
know  that  our  climate  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  this  class  of  plants,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  most  collections  of  shrubs 
in  this  country  should  be  so  narrow  in  range. 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  a  great  number  of  wild  rose  species  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  collections  of  which  would  be  most  interesting 
used  for  planting  rough  banks  and  half  waste  places.  Then  there 
are  numerous  brambles  far  too  lovely  to  be  left  out  of  gardens.  In 
my  neighborhood  one  of  nature's  most  lovely  decorations  is  the 
purple-flowered  raspberry  (Rubus  odoratus).  It  is  a  strong-growing 
plant  with  wand-like,  bristly  stems,  great  saw-edged  leaves,  and 
shining  magenta  blossoms  borne  in  loose  clusters,  sweetly  scented. 
Down  the  rocky  hillsides  this  really  beautiful  plant  scrambles,  and 
over  the  low  walls  along  the  roadsides,  creating  great  patches  of  rich 
color  for  many  weeks  during  the  summer.  In  positions  where  the 
memorial  rose  is  used  it  would  be  delightful,  and  would  provide 
bloom  when  that  of  the  rose  is  past.  The  Rocky  Mountain  rasp- 
berry (Rubies  deliciosus)  is  an  even  more  beautiful  shrub;  it  bears 
great  single  white  flowers,  very  fragrant,  with  a  brush  of  golden 
stamens.  It  grows  into  a  bush  four 
or  five  feet  in  height,  well  rounded, 
will  accept  almost  any  soil  and  situ- 
ation, and  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  My  own  specimen 
has  come  safely  through  the  last  two 
winters  without  protection.  The 
small  arctic  raspberry  (Rubus  arcti- 


cus),  that  grows  only  a  few  inches  tall  and  bears  soft  pink  blossoms, 
would  be  a  good  little  shrub  for  a  rock  garden.  Professor  Bailey  gives 
this  as  a  form  of  the  cloud-berry  (Rubus  chamermorus),  a  white- 
flowered  sort,  at  home  in  peat  bogs  of  the  high  places  of  the  arctic 
regions  southward  to  New  York.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  very  good. 

THE  sweet  old-fashioned  flowering  currant  is  an  American  shrub 
not  enough  appreciated,  and  there  are  several  other  native 
currants  worth  getting  acquainted  with.  Most  dwellers  in  country 
neighborhoods  know  well  at  least  one  representative  of  the  great 
heath  family.  The  dainty  pinxter  flower  or  wild  honeysuckle  ranges 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Missouri  and  Texas,  seeming 
most  careless  and  variable  as  to  its  abiding  place.  We  find  it  along 
the  edges  of  swamps  and  streams,  upon  dry,  rocky  slopes,  in  woods, 
and  following  the  boundary  fences  of  sunny  fields.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  wild  things  but  seems  seldom  brought  in  to  decorate 
our  gardens.  A  near  relative  of  the  pinxter  flower  is  the  white 
swamp  azalea,  less  well  known  and  almost  as  lovely.  Its  white  or 
palely  flushed  blossoms  are  borne  in  August,  and  are  sweetly  fra- 
grant. It  is  a  splendid  shrub  for  the  margins  of  streams  or  ponds, 
and  looks  its  best  planted  in  little  thickets. 

1  he  blazing  flame  azalea  ranges  the  dry  slopes  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  and  is  almost  as  striking  and  beautiful  as  any  of  the  cul- 
tivated sorts.  Rhododendrons  we  have,  and  it  is  from  them  that 
most  of  the  fine  modern  hybrids  are  descended.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  the  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  with 
its  delicately  fluted  cup-shaped  blossoms,  white  or  pink,  flecked  with 
scarlet,  like  cool,  clean  calico.  The  sheep  laurel  (K.  angustifolia) 
is  a  less  beautiful  plant.  Other  heaths  are  the  lovely  rhodora, 
Emerson's  "rival  of  the  rose,"  the  little  Labrador  tea  (Ledum  lati- 
folium),  the  sand  myrtle  (Dendrium  buxifolium)  at  home  in  the  pine 
barrens  of  New  Jersey,  the  little  moss-like  cassiope  (these  last  two 
with  the  mountain  heath,  phyllodoce,  for  the  rock  garden),  leu- 
cothoe,  andromeda,  pieris,  and  Cassandra,  the  last  a  shapely  little 
shrub  bearing  pale  purple  blossoms  almost  before  the  snows  are  gone. 

AND  one  has  only  made  a  beginning!  Mention  must  surely  be  made 
■L  of  Stewartia  pentagyna,  one  of  the  best  of  summer-blooming 
shrubs,  though  hardly  known  outside  of  the  region  where  it  is  native. 
Though  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  southward,  it  has 
proven  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  in  the  gardens  of  the  Country  Life  Press  at  Garden  City, 
L.  I.  It  is  an  upstanding,  sturdy  shrub,  with  long,  rather  thick  leaves 
and  large  creamy  blossoms,  much  like  camellias,  borne  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  during  July  and  August. 

Several  American  hawthorns  of 
great  merit  have  been  introduced 
during  the  last  few  years  and  we 
have  many  splendid  kinds  of  mag- 
nolia, viburnum,  cornus,  clematis, 
vitis,  prunus,  amphora,  lonicera, 
and  berberis  which  are  little 
known. 


The  blazing  flame  azalea  (Rhododendron  calendulaceum)  of  the  Appalachians  is  almost 
as  beautiful  as  the  cultivated  sorts 


The  Rocky  Mountain  raspberry  (Ru- 
bus deliciosus)  bears  great  single  white 
flowers,  very  fragrant,  with  a  brush  of 
golden  stamens 


Calochortus  (mariposa  lily).  There  is 
a  wonderful  variety  of  calochorti  avail- 
able from  California,  and  they  offer  an 
interesting  field  of  adventure 


From  a  QOU^CJRY  tVIU^DOJV 


I  KNOW  THAT  THERE  is  much  to  be  said 
against  a  walled  garden.  It  is  too  exclusive  and 
_  undemocratic  for  American  tastes. 

ttjt  rrn       People  who  have  gardens  should 

r'jpnrv  snare  tneir  beauties  the,r 
GARDL.\       neighbors  and  with  the  world  at 

large.  And  vet  a  garden  surrounded  and  hidden 
bv^a  high  wall  has  always  held  a  strong  fascina- 
tion for  me — not  the  garden  itself,  to  enter  which 
might  mean  disillusionment,  but  the  mystery  of 
the  blank  wall  and  the  locked  gate. 

I  think  that  others  must  have  felt  the  spell  of 
this  enchantment.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
has  written  a  charming  story  of  a  secret  garden 
wherein  loyes  were  buried  and  rose  again.  And 
I  recall  a  wonderful  tale  by  H.  G.  Wells  of  a  man 
who,  all  his  life  until  the  tragic  end  of  it,  was 
haunted  by  a  brick  wall  and  a  green  door  which 
appeared  before  him  at  the  most  inopportune 
times  when  the  pressing  demands  of  a  busy  life 
forbade  his  stopping  to  enter.  Yet  all  his  life 
long  he  was  obsessed  by  the  memory  of  a  runaway 
day  of  his  childhood  when  he  passed  through  the 
green  doorway  and  found  within  a  garden  of 
fairvland,  with  wonderful  fruits  and  flowers, 
tame  and  tawny  beasts  that  he  feared  not, 
friendly  children  playing  an  entrancing  game, 
and  a  pretty  lady  in  a  summerhouse  with  the 
most  alluring  of  all  story  books. 

Perhaps  the  spell  of  these  stories  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  delightful  sense  of  mystery 
that  comes  over  me  whenever  I  pass  a  certain 
high  brick  wall  in  a  village  street,  clothed  here 
and  there  with  ivy.  Peeping  above  the  top 
of  it  I  can  see  the  branches  of  two  or  three  old 
apple  trees  and  a  magnolia. 

That  is  all  I  know  of  this  secret  garden.  I  have 
never  tried  the  gate,  have  never  clambered  up 
to  peer  over  the  wall.  I  dread  to  think  that  I 
might  find  within  ill-kept  paths,  garish  beds  of 
inharmonious  flowers,  unpruned  shrubs,  and  un- 
sightly weeds,  and  perhaps  a  dowdy  nursemaid 
with  a  sickly  child. 

I  prefer  the  picture  of  that  garden  that  my 
fancy  has  wrought.  Looking  through  the 
opaque  bricks  I  see  a  fairy  realm  where  the  sun- 
shine always  pours  down  goldenly  through  the 
apple  trees  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be 
outside.  About  a  little  plashing  fountain  in  the 
centre  iris  blooms.  Blossoming  fruit  trees  are 
trained  against  the  north  wall — blossoming  in  all 
seasons — and  there  is  an  old  arbor  from  the 
roof  of  which  great  clusters  of  purple  grapes 
hang  pendent.  Butterflies  and  hummingbirds 
hover  over  the  hollyhocks  and  delphiniums,  nod- 
ding on  their  tall  stalks.  A  white-haired  old 
man,  with  his  finger  in  a  book,  walks  quietly 
about  the  neat  gravel  paths,  dreaming  dreams  of 
days  that  were.  A  rope  swing  hangs  from  one  of 
the  apple  boughs,  and  in  the  swing  sits  a  boy 
with  wide  blue  eyes  gazing  out  at  untold  visions 
beyond  the  tree  tops,  while  a  fat  puppy  at  his 
feet  stands  sprawling  in  amazement  before  a 
sleepy  toad. 

Some  day,  when  my  ship  comes  in,  I  am  going 
to  have  a  garden  like  that,  a  garden  all  sunshine 
and  flowers,  filled  with  the  hum  of  insects.  There 
will  be  a  water  pool  where  the  birds  will  bathe, 
and  apple  trees  for  their  nests.  Perhaps,  on 
summer  evenings,  I  will  unlock  the  gate  to  a 
friend  or  two,  but  for  the  most  part  the  garden 
will  be  inhabited  only  by  the  birds  and  the  puppy, 
the  old  man  and  the  bov.    And  somehow — for 


this  will  still  be  an  enchanted  garden — I  shall  be 
both  the  white-haired  man  and  the  wide-eyed 
boy,  and  we  two  will  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  and  let  the  mad  world  go  blindly  by  out- 
side our  garden  wall. 

HOW  DOES  SHE  DARE  TO  DO  IT?  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Littlest  Daughter's  dauntless 
PE  4CE  temerity.    But  this  morning  I 

I  \~D  THE  beheld  her  walking  down  Main 
POLICE  Street  with  the  town  policeman, 

swinging  on  his  hand,  and 
chattering  freely  of  her  dolls.  O  .  .  .  and 
I  never  cease  to  wonder  at  our  offspring's  ease 
with  Authority,  for  having  been  city  children 
ourselves,  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  blue,  brass- 
buttoned  uniform  and  an  imposing  gray  helmet 
still  brings  a  quaver  of  fear  to  our  hearts.  Sub- 
conscious, of  course,  since  now  we  are  perfectly 
respectable,  law-abiding  citizens;  but  policemen 
meant  so  much  emotionally  to  us  in  the  days  of  our 
vouth.  It  must  be  the  city;  I  know  it  must. 
The  year  that  we  left  our  country  home  and 
temporarily  suburbanized  ourselves  convinced 
me  of  this  truth.  Otherwise  I  should  never  have 
known  how  thoroughly  I  believed  in  Spencer's 
doctrine  of  heredity.  For  our  small,  unafraid 
son,  accustomed  to  the  free,  limitless  life  of  his 
native  wilds,  played  at  Desert  Island  in  our  back 
yard,  and  built  a  most  engaging  fire.  After  the 
indignant  neighborhood  had  quieted  down,  and 
the  panoplied  police  force  come  and  gone,  we  dis- 
covered him,  crouched  in  the  farthest  cellar; 
uncomprehending,  but  driven  by  atavistic  fear 
and  shaking  with  ancestral  terrors.  \\  ith  him 
we  re-lived  again  the  pleasant  days  of  our  child- 
hood. 

It  never  could  have  happened  in  Our  Town,  so 
kind  is  the  policeman — the  "mildest  mannered 
man;"  and  yet  what  a  weight  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  his  shoulders,  what  a  high  profes- 
sional pride  is  his!  He  is  "the  chief  of  police;" 
like  Louis  XIV  he  can  say  with  truth  and 
justice,  "The  Police  Force;  c'est  moil"  Of 
course  there  is  just  one  of  him,  but  it  does  sound 
grand  in  press  reports.  And  how  our  penal 
institutions  have  advanced!  We  used  just  to 
lock  up  the  casual  malefactor  in  the  Precinct 
House;  now  we  have  four  elaborate  cells  and  a 
police  station,  familiarly  known  as  "the  lobby." 
As  a  social  centre  it  has  replaced  the  corner  gro- 
cery; always  there  is  a  group  of  old  men — sworn- 
in  deputies,  I  suppose — sitting  about  engaged 
in  slow,  kindly  gossip.  Naturally  we  are  very, 
very  proud  of  it,  and  that  in  spite  of  unsympa- 
thetic criticism  from  the  city.  Some  people  are 
so  tactless.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  about  it.  I  took 
a  soulless  creature  with  me  to  inspect  our  lux- 
urious lobby,  and  to  us  the  chief-of-police,  after 
having  displayed  its  grandeurs,  remarked  with 
the  becoming  modesty  of  true  greatness,  "Last 
fall  I  had  four  of 'em  locked  up  here  all  'twonce." 
The  lady  laughed  rudely,  unfeelingly.  "Do  you 
know,"  she  said,  "that  in  one  night  in  a  single 
district  of  New  York  we  arrest  more  people  than 
you  ever  will  in  your  whole  lifetime  here?" 
Never,  never  will  I  forget  his  civic  chagrin.  He 
assured  her  that  he  did  his  best,  that  his  efforts 
were  untiring,  that  he  arrested  everybody  he 
possibly  could.  I  saw  him  glance  with  wistful 
ardor  at  those  cozy,  inviting  but  very  vacant 
cells,  then  down  the  silent  stretches  of  the  empty 
street,  hoping  vainly  for  some  marauder  to 
appear  that  he  might  hale  him  to  the  dungeon, 
and  so  vindicate  his  honor  and  Our  Town's. 

I  have  just  drawn  aside  my  curtains  and  looked 
out  into  the  night.    Lady  .Moon  is  our  watch- 


man; high  in  the  heavens  she  walks,  swinging  her 
silver  lantern.  Its  argent  rays  shine  through 
our  thick-foliaged  elms  and  there  is  no  other 
light,  for  an  unwritten  law  here  says  that  when 
there  is  a  moon  there  just  can't  be  electricity. 
Well,  what  better  guardian  could  we  have? 
Some  of  us,  you  know,  never  lock  our  doors  the 
whole  long  year.  A  peaceful  valley  sentinelled 
by  our  Delectable  Mountains;  so  still,  so  very 
quiet,  so  few  besides  myself  awake.  And  even 
those  distant,  twinkling  casements  of  the  other 
late-to-beds  have  just  flashed  a  message  to  me, 
"We're  safe  and  happy,"  they  say,  "We're 
safe  and  happy." 


I  USED  TO  WANT  to  live  in  the  city.  Wasn't  it 
silh-:  But  I  did,  and  now  I  dcn't,  and  I  am  be- 
THE  ginning  to  wonder  if  it  is  color,  the 

mi  r\nn-T  color  all  about  me,  which  is  just  as 
LULOKr  L  L  r  l    j  -1-  t  it 

QOU\fRY  mucn  Part°r  tnedaihness  or  my  life 
as  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  that 
has  made  the  stretching  difference  in  my  opinion. 
To-day  I  sat  on  my  piazza  shelling  beans;  the 
lawn  reached  green  to  my  garden  patch;  the  vines 
that  covered  my  porch  with  their  thick  shadows 
were  a  deeper  green,  and  the  blazing  sky  that  in- 
tense blue — for  it  was  hot,  hot!  You  mustn't 
pick  beans  with  the  dew  on  them,  you  know. 
Mine  were  just  gathered.  And  such  colors  as 
those  beans  were:  faintly  pink,  deepening  to  la- 
vender and  from  lavender  to  lustrous  purples; 
moist  and  cool,  and,  as  they  slipped  from  my 
fingers  into  the  saucepan,  as  lovely  as  a  handful 
of  jewels  in  a  silver  basin.  I  knew  as  I  gazed  at 
them  what  poor,  bewitched  Jack  must  have  felt 
when  he  swapped  his  cow  for  that  hatful  of  bright, 
intrigueing  beans.  How  high,  do  you  suppose,  will 
my  beanstalk  grow  tonight  if  I  plant  them  again? 

Of  course  there  are  always  the  colors  that  vou 
learn  to  love  and  look  for;  that  become  part  of 
yourself,  too,  woven  into  the  fabric  of  your  life: 
prismatic  spring  with  as  man}-  hues  as  a  dove's 
breast;  summer  so  green  when  a  drenching  rain 
comes;  all  the  tawny  riot  of  sallow  autumn  filling 
her  lap  with  leaves;  and  winter  with  its  white, 
trackless  levels  and  the  hills  cutting  purply-blue 
scallops  into  a  completely  azure  sky.  Some  day 
I  may  grow  accustomed  to  them,  to  be  thrilled 
only  by  sudden  loveliness,  but  such  magic  dyes 
I  could  not  find  in  the  magnificence  of  a  thousand 
glittering  shop  windows  of  a  hundred  golden  cities. 
Besides,  these  all  belong  to  me,  for  the  simple 
price  of  looking. 

But  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  When  I  am  rich 
I  am  going  to  dress  like  an  evening  cloud,  and 
when  I  am  very  rich  like  a  moth  of  the  night. 
Gold  and  silver  and  sapphire  shall  be  mine;  intri- 
cate webs  and  delicately  diapered  patterns  and 
traceries,  for  all  these  splendors  lie  on  fluttering 
moth-wings.  The  other  night  the  Littlest 
Daughter  called  me  quickly,  and,  when  I  went 
into  the  nursery,  I  thought  that  she  had  stuck 
the  petal  of  a  hundred-leaf  rose  upon  the  mirror. 
That  pinky  moth!  He  came  back  night  after 
night,  and  always  we  found  some  new  beauty  to 
admire,  some  jeweled  spot  that  we  had  over- 
looked. 

Why  should  I  lament  the  city  even  though  I 
must  live  and  clothe  myself  by  the  grace  of  ex- 
press and  parcel  post;  even  though  my  cherished 
evening  gown  delays  and  will  not  fit  me  once  it 
comes?  My  beautiful  world-abcut-me  goes  so 
gallantly  arrayed! 
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^AUGUSTS  J^EPETie 

F  7^,0  M     *A  N    EXHIBITION     IN     THE     GALLERIES    OF    F^EDE^ICK     AT  E  P  P  E  C   &  CO. 

■AC  E  W     T  0       K     C  1  T  T 

Auguste  Lepere  was  born  in  Paris  in  1849,  the  son  of  the  talented  sculptor  Francois  Lepere. 
While  young  he  studied  with  the  English  engraver  Smeeton,  and  he  spent  his  first  professional 
years  as  an  illustrator  for  various  leading  French,  English,  and  American  magazines.  His  initia- 
tion as  an  etcher  he  received  from  Bracquemond,  the  most  fastidious  of  technicians,  of  whom 
he  has  proved  a  worthy  pupil.  In  even  the  least  of  Lepere's  work,  sincerity  is  evident, 
and  he  brings  to  it  as  well  the  rare  capacity  for  unwearied  freshness  of  vision  throughout 
the  slow  process  of  translation,  and  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  character  of  his  subject 
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The  sturdy  European  brown  trout  (fario)  is  largely  a  fish  of  the  rock  pockets,  a  lurker  in  watery  caverns 


The  "BROWN  T%OUTS  IV0%KING  D,l Y 


Sy  ROBERT  S.  J^EMMON 
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LET  literary  stylists  frown  as  they  may, 
this  story  is  going  to  begin  with  a  state- 
i  mentofwhatit  is  not  rather  than  of  what 
it  is.  It  is  not  a  dissertation  on  trout 
rods,  lines,  leaders,  flies,  and  the  varied  knick- 
knacks  of  the  cult,  followed  by  instructions  for 
their  use.  All  of  which  is  needful  to  know,  of 
course;  but  others  have  written  of  it  adequately 
time  and  again.  Rather  shall  these  paragraphs 
be  in  the  nature  of  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  trout 
themselves  as  affecting  the  sport  of  the  man  who 
stalks  them. 

In  many  of  the  hard-fished  waters  of  the  East 
we  are  to-day  confronted  by  two  important  facts: 
our  native  brook  trout  is  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers;  and  his  place 
is  being  taken  by  the  brown  trout 
(fario)  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
rainbow.  The  reasons  for  these 
conditions  need  be  mentioned 
only  briefly:  deforestation,  re- 
sulting in  warmer  summer  wa- 
ter and  more  damaging  floods; 
increasing  numbers  of  anglers; 
and  a  general  encroachment' of 
civilization  upon  the  trout  coun- 
try— these  are  some  of  them. 
The  important  point  is  that  the 
habits  of  the  brown  trout  (I 
shall  say  but  little  of  the  rain- 
bow, because  he  is  less  frequently 
met)  are  sufficiently  different 
from  those  of  fontinalis  to  call 
for  something  of  a  revision  of 
our  fishing  methods  as  acquired 
in  the  old  days  before  the  brownie 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 


DY  WAY  of  illustration,  take 
any  one  of  hundreds  of  typi- 
cal medium  sized  trout  streams 
in  the  hill  country  of  the  East — 
rocks,  rapids,  pools,  and  water- 
falls—  which  is  stocked  with 
brown  trout.    Twenty  years  ago 


you  fished  down  that  stream  with  flies  and  caught 
native  trout.  To-day  you  follow  the  same  meth- 
ods and  scarcely  raise  a  fin.  Yet  you  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  browns  there — that  taciturn, 
sandy  haired  villager  for  whose  pipe  you  fur- 
nished a  light  proved  it  by  showing  you  a  creel 
half  full  of  them,  the  largest  more  than  a  pound 
in  weight. 

What's  the  answer? 

In  the  first  place,  the  brown  trout  is  much 
more  of  an  under-water  fish  than  his  predecessor, 
except  when  he  is  avowedly  in  a  mood  to  rise  to 
a  pronounced  hatch  of  natural  flies.  Where 
fontinalis  would  take  your  flies  as  they  hang 


While  especially  good  for  brown  trout,  this  pool  would  be  as  great  a  favorite  with  nat 

inhabit  the  stream 
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dancing  on  the  surface  of  the  current,  fario  will 
scorn  them  four  times  out  of  six.  On  the 
remaining  two  occasions  out  of  our  hypo- 
thetical half  dozen,  his  actions  are  anybody's 
guess. 

Furthermore,  the  brownie  is  largely  a  fish  of 
the  rock  pockets,  a  lurker  in  watery  caverns 
whither  the  lower  currents  bear  all  manner  of 
choice  larvae  and  other  bottom  feed.  There 
he  will  skulk  for  hours  at  a  time — in  a  mood  to 
strike,  mind  you,  but  not  at  any  surface  fly  that 
ever  was  cast.  Plunge  through  the  stream  as 
noisily  as  you  will,  prod  among  the  rocks  with  a 
stick,  even,  and  not  a  darting  shadow  will  you 
see.    But  he  is  there,  never  fear. 


TT  WAS  quite  by  accident  that 
I  discovered  this  rock-haunt- 
ing habit  of  the  brown  trout. 
Fishing  an  especially  bouldery 
stretch  in  one  of  our  typical  hill 
streams,  I  carelessly  let  my  flies 
drift  in  the  current  while  fumb- 
ling for  a  match.  Said  match 
having  been  duly  discovered  and 
applied  hot  to  a  perfectly  cold 
pipe,  I  started  to  recover  those 
flies  from  the  eddy  among  a 
jumble  of  rocks  into  which  they 
had  drifted.  For  about  a  half 
second  they  came  along  willingly 
enough;  then  they  balked  and 
tried  to  back  away.  I  couldn't 
see  him  even  when  he  struck;  he 
was  entirely  hidden  under  those 
chunks  of  granite. 

This  is  not  a  fish  story,  so  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  just  how 
long  that  particular  brown  trout 
was  when  the  tape  was  stretched 
along  him  five  minutes  later. 
The  important  point  is  that  the 
incident  started  an  investigation 
which  lasted  the  rest  of  the 
day,  involving  a  search  for  all 


ive  trout  did  they 
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The  head  rather  than  the  lower  reaches  of  a  pool  is  the  favorite  feeding  place  of  big  brown  trout 


similar  submerged  rooms  in  which  other  old 
bachelor  browns  could  grouch  in  irascible  solitude. 
Yes,  the  search  was  successful.  The  owner  of 
those  really  desirable  rooms  never  seems  to  have 
any  trouble  finding  tenants.  When  one  moves 
out  another  moves  in  after  a  week  or  two.  I 
know,  because  I've  made  it  a  point  to  call  several 
times  a  season  for  the  past  six  years  (bv-the- 
way,  please  forget  for  a  moment  what  I  said 
awhile  ago  about  not  setting  down  instructions 
for  fishing,  and  try  a  single  Leadwing  Coachman, 
No.  IO,  upstream,  and  deeply  sunken,  on  that 
brown  trout  stream  of  yours.    Just  try  it!). 


pONTXNUING  with  the 

^  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
in  situations  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  a  native 
trout  to  be  on  the  "down- 
stream side  of  a  boulder  in  the 
current,  the  brownie  is  more 
apt  to  be  above,  apparently 
in  the  full  force  of  the  stream. 
Why  he  should  choose  such  a 
position  is  bej"ond  me;  one 
explanation  that  has  been 
offered  is  that  the  recoil  of 
the  current  from  the  rock 
creates  a  small  area  of  rela- 
tively dead  water  in  which  he 
can  remain  with  comparative 
ease.  Added  to  this,  of  course, 
would  be  the  obvious  fact  that 
here  he  would  have  the  first 
chance  at  whatever  food  the 
stream  should  bear  near  him, 
thus  rescuing  it  from  the  jaws 
of  smaller  and  weaker  fish  in 
the  quieter  waters  below. 

In  the  old  brook  trout  davs 
we  used  to  take  some  of  our 
best  fish  from  the  lower 
reaches  of  deep,  quiet  pools. 
Not  so  is  it  in  brown  trout 
waters.  Rather  are  the  upper 
ends  of  such  pools  the  spots  of 
fario's  selection,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  still  has  his  weather 


subject  of  rocks, 


ear  primed  for  the  dinner  bell.  Remember,  please, 
that  this  statement,  like  others,  is  general  and  sub- 
ject to  exceptions.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the 
brown's  night  habits,  when  he  is  prone  to  wander 
into  all  sorts  of  unexpected  waters.  Even  then, 
however,  the  upper  parts  of  the  pools,  just  where 
the  ripple  enters,  are  well  favored — ask  P — ,  or 
DaC — ,  or  any  other  of  the  dry-fly  fanatics  who 
start  cut  on  the  Eeaverkill  and  Willowemocatdusk 
of  a  June  evening  and  return  toward  midnight, 
flashlights  winking  along  the  roadside  path,  with 
old  he-whales  which  everybody  goes  out  to  the  ice- 
box to  look  at  after  breakfast  next  morning. 

It  often  happens  in  really  tumultuous  streams 
that  brown  trout  will  be  found  poised  at  the  very 


Typical  brown  trout  water.  Though  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City,  this  stream  has  yielded  brown  trout 

twenty-two  inches  long 


brink  of  a  waterfall,  almost  in  the  downward 
curve  of  the  current.  When  here  they  seem  in- 
variably to  be  in  a  feeding  mood,  and  their  rise 
will  be  as  swift  as  glancing  light.  He  is  a  sturdy 
fish,  this  imported  trout  of  Europe,  and  his  middle 
name  is  Strength,  whether  against  water  or  rod. 

But  a  few  words  more  about  brown  trout  be- 
fore passing  on  to  other  matters. 

You  have  perhaps  deduced  already  that  these 
fish  so  greatly  prefer  the  rocky  portions  of  streams 
that,  given  time,  the}-  will  seek  them  out  and 
leave  the  more  open,  quieter  waters  relatively 
untenanted.  Such  is  the  czse,  I  think,  in  our 
medium  sized  and  smaller  streams,  though  even 
there  occasional  very  large  browns  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  meadow  and 
swamp  pools.  Such  a  prefer- 
ence does  not  seem  so  marked 
on  large  waters  like  the  Eso- 
pus.  Of  course,  this  stream 
is  practically  all  rocky;  but 
its  quiet  stretches,  properly 
fished,  w  ill  yield  brown  trout 
readily  enough.  Shallow 
riffles,  generally  speaking, will 
produce  only  small  fish, 
whether  natives,  browns,  or 
rainbows. 

TN  OUR  Eastern  waters  the 
*  rainbow  trout  has  not 
proved  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. What  he  may  be  in  his 
native  West  I  know  not  from 
personal  experience,  though 
to  judge  by  reports  he  is  there 
second  to  none.  But  east  of 
the  Mississippi  he  often 
proves  unbearably  moody 
and  capricious,  erratic  in  the 
fight  he  makes  against  cap- 
ture even  though  water  and 
weather  conditions  remain 
unchanged,  and  exasperat- 
ingly  inclined  to  desert  the 
fishable  upper  and  middle 
waters  for  sluggish  stretches 
far  downstream  where  he  can 


hug  the  bottom  to  his  heart's  content.  In  this 
connection,  the  statement  was  recently  made,  on 
apparently  reliable  authority,  that  in  a  seine  haul 
in  the  Delaware  River  near  Philadelphia  several 
hundred  very  large  rainbows  were  taken,  pre- 
sumably fish  w  hich  had  descended  some  of  the 
tributary  streams.  However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Hatch- 
ery, one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and  from 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rainbows  have 
been  planted  throughout  the  state,  has  re- 
ceived so  many  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rainbows  that  the  propagation  of  these 
fish  has  been  virtually  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  more  reliable  brown  trout. 

Apropos  of  reliability,  an 
experience  with  rainbows  in 
the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains last  season  may  prove  of 
interest. 


HP  HOSE  who,  at  the  proper 
*■  season,  have  fished  the 
Linville  River  below  Linville 
Falls  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  perhaps 
without  a  peer  among  Eastern 
rainbow  waters.  A  fine,  pow- 
erful stream  it  is,  twenty 
miles  of  it  through  a  deep 
gorge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  un- 
broken by  human  habitation, 
save  an  occasional  shelter 
camp  where  one  can  pass  an 
extremely  solitary  night 
should  darkness  make  it  im- 
possible to  find  the  out  trail. 

I  hammered  that  stream 
from  sunrise  until  after  sunset 
for  eight  days  late  in  June, 
and  never,  when  the  sun  was 
on  the  water,  did  I  get  more 
than  an  occasional  half- 
hearted rise.  Early  and  late, 
yes — for  the  rainbows  were 
there  in  numbers  and  of  a  size 
to  satisfy  any  one.  But  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  five 


in  the  afternoon  (which  in  that  deepgorge  signified 
the  hours  of  sunlight)  hardly  a  break.  The  water 
was  neither  low  nor  warm,  the  weather  was  not 
hot,  there  wasno  dearth  of  insect  life  on  the  stream. 
Passing  clouds  and  showers  made  no  difference. 
It  was  simply  a  case  of  resigning  yourself  to  the 
fact  that  for  eight  out  of  the  fourteen  daylight 
hours  the  fly-fishing  wouldn't  be  worth  the  price 
of  a  department  store  split-bamboo. 


CUBSEQUENTLY, 

hnrL-hnnrn1      T  in 


with  duffle  lashed  to  a 
buckboard,  I  journeyed  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  one  team  of  mules  to  other  and  smaller 
rainbow  waters  among  those  glorious  Southern 
mountains.    With  every  strap  and  buckle  at 


Strange  are  the  workings  of  the  rainbow's  mind.   There  are  times  when  his  vagaries  baffle 

of  fishermen 


full  strain,  our  long-ears  would  zigzag  us  slowly 
up  along  rhododendron-banked  trails.  A  pause 
for  breath  at  the  summit,  a  panorama  of  peaks 
growing  bluer  and  bluer  in  the  distance,  then  the 
downward  plunge  on  the  other  side,  three  wheels 
in  the  air  as  we  hit  a  stump,  four  where  a  mis- 
guided ledge  of  rock  outcropped.  Our  brake 
availed  little,  save  as  its  screeches  stimulated 
the  mules  to  keep  half  a  jump  ahead  of  the  whiffle- 
trees.  As  Herb,  the  driver,  drily  observed  when 
we  had  slithered  over  the  bank  into  a  rushing 
little  creek  at  the  end  of  one  especially  tumultu- 
ous descent: 

"There's  only  two  kinds  o'  goin'  in  this  hyar 
country — up  an'  down.    I  do'  know  which  I 
like  the  leas'." 


T^HERE  I've  been  digress- 
ing  again! 

Itwas  the  same  story  every- 
where— no  rises  except  early 
and  late.  Herb  said  the 
trouble  was  that  the  "ivy 
bloom  was  a-fallin',"  his 
theory  being  that  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  mountain 
laurel  drifting  on  the  water 
disgusted  the  fish  after  they 
had  risen  to  a  few  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  good 
to  eat.  But  the  "  ivy  "  flowers 
apparently  fell  as  thickly  at 
six  o'clock  as  at  noon. 

And  yet  —  why  not? 
Strange  are  the  workings  of 
the  rainbow's  mind,  and  who 
knows  but  that  white  petals 
are  more  sulks-producing  in 
daylight  than  at  dusk?  This 
much  I  would  wager,  at  all 
events:  were  those  splendid 
little  rivers  in  the  lonely 
ravines  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stocked  with  brownies  or  na- 
tive brook  trout — bless  their 
carmine  spots  with  the  aure- 
oles of  blue! — we'd  have  done 
business  with  'em. 


the  most  experienced 


In  our  reconstruction  fanning,  more  land  will  be  kept  under  cultivation.   The  tractor  will  make  it  possible  to  do  this,  and  still  get  the  work  done  on  schedule  time 


QE  T  TING 

"BACK 


the  CO  U^TR  Y  TLACC 
to  a  "PEACE  "BASIS 


THE  time  to  begin  laying  plans  for  next 
year's  work  is  here.  To  what  extent 
shall  the  war  programme  be  abandoned? 
To  what  extent  shall  the  pre-war  system 
of  management,  plans  of  cropping,  and  methods 
in  general  be  reinstated?  Those  are  the  two 
questions  which  every  estate  owner  must  find 
some  kind  of  an  answer  to  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  in  practically  no  line  of  industry  is  the 
status  quo  ante  helium  being  returned  to.  Re- 
construction has  taken  on  a  new  connotation: 
it  does  not  mean  making  things  again  as  they 
were  before;  it  has  come  to  imply,  rather,  making 
things  anew,  stronger,  better,  more  forward- 
looking  than  they  were  before.  Is  there  to  be 
any  of  this  kind  of  reconstruction  in  agriculture? 
And  if  so,  how  can  the  estate  owner,  as  distinct 
from  the  average  practical  farmer,  take  his  part 
in  it,  as  he  did  in  our  war  agriculture?  And  how 
will  it  affect  him? 

^^OT  only  have  agricultural  conditions 
'  changed  since  last  summer;  they  have  been 
almost  completely  reversed.  I  hen  our  crying 
need  was  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  more 
wheat.  We  took  the  extremely  radical  step  of 
guaranteeing  the  price;  we  called  upon  farmers 
and  landowners  everywhere,  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  to  plant  more  wheat,  or  if  they 
couldn't  do  that,  to  plant  crops  that  would 
enable  the  wheat  farmers  to  devote  every  acre 
possible  to  wheat. 

And  second  in  importance  was  to  get  along 
with  as  little  help  as  possible.  Men  of  means 
especially  had  called  to  their  attention  the  fact 
that  only  the  most  essential  kinds  of  work  should 
be  attempted.  Even  bona  fide  farm  work  was 
to  be  done  with  just  as  few  hands  as  could  pos- 
sibly suffice,  giving  the  preference  to  farmerettes 
and  boy  scouts.  Now  we  have  plenty  of  wheat 
in  sight — altogether  too  much,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  pork-barrel  type  of  politician,  who 
wipes  the  tears  from  his  eloquent  eyes  at  the 
prospect  of  his  Uncle  Samuel's  "wasting" 
money  by  giving  the  farmer  a  real  contract  with 
a  price  in  it,  the  same  as  he  gave  the  shipbuilders 
and  munition  makers,  but  with  a  much  narrower 
margin  of  profit. 

CO  WE  may  have  a  surplus  of  nearly  a  half  bill— 
ion  bushels  of  wheat.  At  present  there  is  a 
possible  crop  of  1,160,000,000  bushels  in  sight, 
while  our  home  needs  are  about  650,000,000 
bushels.  And  if  the  season's  crop  in  other  wheat 
sections  is  good,  Europe  will  not  pay  the  price 
that  we  have  guaranteed  for  our  wheat.  The  price 
in  Australia  now  is  £1.18.    In  the  Argentine 
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on  American  farms 


the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  are  good,  and  even 
Algeria  has  a  surplus  of  25,000,000  bushels 
waiting  to  be  moved.  The  wheat  situation, 
therefore — and  with  it  that  of  the  other  small 
grains — has  right-about-faced  since  last  year. 

As  to  labor,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  absorb  back  int3  civil  life  the  armies  that  are 
returning  from  overseas,  and  there  is  pLnty  of 
labor  to  be  had,  though,  of  course,  not  at  pre- 
war wages. 

But  wheat  and  labor  are  not  the  only  factors 
to  be  considered.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  the  two 
which  show  up  most  strongly  in  contrast  with 
conditions  existing  last  year.  There  are  other 
considerations,  however,  equally  important,  and 
some  which  will  be  much  mere  permanent  in 
their  effect  on  our  future  agriculture. 

'  I  T IE  food  situation  is  still  serious.  We,  as  a 
*•  nation,  are  prone  to  take  the  "out  of  si~ht, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  toward  it.  With  our 
favorite  wasteful  and  non-helpful  white  flour 
bread  again  available,  and  an  abundance  of  sugar 
for  our  sweetnin',  why  should  we  worry?  Her- 
bert Hoover,  now  Permanent  Chairman  of  the 
Pood  Section  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council, 
said  in  an  interview  published  in  late  April: 
"We  are  now  at  the  worst  phase  of  the  food 
famine  that  was  inevitable  after  the  world  war. 
There  must  be  no  relaxation  in  the  general  pro- 
gramme for  food  saving.  There  may  be  more 
wheat  for  use,  but  the  increased  demand  for 
meats  and  fats  in  the  countries  which  have  been 
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starved  for  these  supplies  for  more  than  four 
years  will  affect  these.  We  must  furnish  food 
for  Europe,  not  alone  what  we  can  spare,  but 
every  ounce  that  we  can  save.  Our  estimate 
shows  a  shortage  of  about  3,000,000,000  pounds 
of  pork  and  dairy  products  and  vegetable  oils, 
and  of  dairy  feeds  about  3,000,000  tons. 
North  America  will  have  to  furnish  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of.  food  stuffs. 
1  he  United  States  and  the  \\  est  Indies  may  be 
able  to  export  20,000,000  tons  as  against  a  pre- 
war normal  of  6,000,000  tons." 

A  ND  so  while  there  may  be  food  enough  in 
sight  for  immediate  world's  needs,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  demand  for  other  kinds 
of  products  will  be  extraordinary  for  at  least  an- 
other season — much  longer,  if  the  political  and 
industrial  conflagration  in  Europe  continues  to 
rage. 

And  then  there  is  the  livestock  situation. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true,  as  our  statistical  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out,  that  the  number 
of  livestock  in  the  country  has  increased  during 
the  war,  as  follows:  cattle,  more  than  8,000,000; 
hogs,  more  than  16,500,000;  sheep,  more  than 
2,000,000;  and  dairy  cows  more  than  2,500,000; 
even  horses,  despite  the  large  number  required 
for  the  Army,  have  increased  more  than  500,000, 
But  these  figures,  even  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, are  deceiving  when  taken  by  themselves. 
The  livestock,  per  capita,  in  the  United  States 
has  been  shrinking  for  a  long  time,  as  the  following 
figures  show:  from  1880  to  1900  the  number 
of  cattle  per  capita  nearly  doubled;  from  1900 
to  1910  the  decline  was  so  rapid  that  in  the  latter 
year  there  were  only  about  one  fourth  as  many 
cattle  per  person  as  in  1900.  The  shrinkage 
in  sheep,  our  other  great  source  of  meat,  was 
even  more  striking.  Estimates  from  1910  to 
1913  indicated  that  the  decline  was  continuing. 
Nor  was  the  shrinkage  made  up  in  other  farm 
products.  Our  meat  exports,  more  than 
200,000,000  pounds  in  1906,  fell  to  150,000,000 
in  1910.  Wheat,  of  which  we  exported  190,000,000 
bushels  in  1880,  had  fallen  to  89,000,000;  and 
corn,  of  which  in  1900  we  exported  85,000,000 
bushels, had  fallen  to  less  than  29,000,000  in  191c. 

THEREFORE  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to 
get  back,  if  indeed  we  ever  do,  to  where 
we  were  two  or  three  decades  ago.  This  falling 
off  in  livestock  production  was  not  due  altogether 
to  the  taking  up  of  free  cattle  ranges.  It  was 
due  principally  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
margin  of  profit  in  meat  growing  was  absorbed  in 
marketing  that  the  producers  simply  got  discour- 
aged and  quit.  Some  assurance  of  better  returns 
wasall  that  wasneeded  despitethemany  obstacles 
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of  war  time,  to  start  the  produc- 
tion up  hill  again.  There  is  now 
good  reason  to  believe  that  some 
real  improvement  will  be  made  in 
methods  of  livestock  marketing, 
with  a  more  adequate  return  to 
the  producer.  That,  in  turn,  will 
mean  increased  production  and  a 
correspondingly  increased  interest 
in  and  demand  for  good  breeding 
stock. 

Then  there  is  the  South.  Nat- 
urally ideal  in  many  sections  as  a 
livestock  country,  the  South  is 
still  importing  from  other  states 
the  greater  part  of  her  meat  sup- 
ply. Hut  due  to  many  reasons, 
including  the  shift  from  one  crop 
to  diversified  farming,  and  the 
eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  live- 
stock growing  in  the  South  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Furthermore,  the  introduction  of 
better  and  easier  financing  for 
farmers,  and  the  establishment  of 
farmers'  credit  unions  are  rapidly 
making  it  possible  for  the  average 
farmer  to  have  much  better  stock. 

As  for  Europe,  not  only  have 
all  available  meat  animals  been  made  use  of,  but 
in  most  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  war  big 
stocks  have  been  slaughtered  until,  from  what  is 
left,  it  will  take  many  years  to  get  back  to  any- 
where near  normal. 

A  LL  these  conditions  combine  to  make  what 
is  probably  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
American  stock  breeders  which  has  ever  existed; 
a  greater  one  possibly  than  will  ever  exist  again. 
This  opportunity  will  yield  pay-ore  to  the  breeder 
who  keeps  utility  clear  in  his  ideals.  The  day  for 
purely  fancy  show  stuff — for  color  and  markings, 
for  instance,  at  the  sacrifice  of  production  and 
hardiness —  is  not  gone,  but  it  is  going. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  breeding  of 
high  grade  livestock  should  take  an  even  larger 
place  in  our  reconstructed  farming  than  it  has 
occupied  in  the  past,  and  the  increase  should  be 
not  only  in  quality  but  in  quantity.  The  big 
estates  may  perform  a  real  service  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  by  becoming  the  seed 
farms,  so  to  speak,  for  good  livestock. 

But  right  here  comes  an  apparent  contradiction 
in  the  plans  for  our  new  farming.  The  greatest 
dislocation  of  our  pre-war  farming  when  we  made 
the  change  to  a  war  basis  was  the  taking  up  of 
pasture  and  grass  lands  for  the  production  of 
food  crops.  How  shall  we  grow  more  stock  with- 
out putting  back  this  pasture  and  grass  lands? 
How  will  the  new  farming  differ  from  the  old? 

There  are  two  factors  which  tend  to  make 
for  a  tremendous  change  in  this  direction.  The 
first  is  the  tractor — of  which  we  have  heard 
considerable.  The  second  is  permanent  fertility 
without  resting  land  in  grass  or  pas- 
ture, and  with  the  use  of  little  or  no 
expensive  and  complete  commercial 
fertilizer — of  which  we  have  heard 
very  little,  especially  in'  the  East. 
This  combination  is  going  to  make 
possible  the  biggest  revolution  in 
our  agriculture  which  has  occurred 
since  the  introduction  of  the  grain 
binder  and  the  gasolene  engine. 

I"  OOK  for  a  moment  at  the  ac- 
companying  chart  showing  the 
power  in  use  on  American  farms. 
More  than  half  of  it,  even  including 
all  stationary  power,  is  supplied  by 
horses  and  mules.  Then  stop  to 
realize  that  to  supply  his  feed 
every  horse  and  mule  requires 
practically  one  acre  out  of  every 
four  that  he  helps  to  till,  and  you 
cannot  help  but  realize  how  great 
a  factor  the  form  of  farm  power  is 
in  determining  the  system  of  farm- 
ing to  be  followed.  But  a  few  years 
ago  the  gas  tractor,  now  supplying 
considerably  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  farm  power,  was  a  neg- 
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Alfalfa  is  a  profitable  crop  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  poorer  pastu 
tractor  with  eight-foot  mower  and  one  operator,  that  will  do  as  much 
five-foot  mowers,  and  three  drivers 


e  land.  A  small  two-wheel 
Hitting  as  three  teams  with 


ligible  factor,  and  not  many  years  before  that 
the  gas  engine,  which  now  supplies  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  total  farm  power,  was  com- 
paratively unknown. 

Then  study  the  chart  of  the  production  of 
tractors  in  this  country.  The  line  A-B  represents 
the  actual  production  up  to  1917  and  the  esti- 
mated production  to  1921;  the  line  A-C  shows 
the  number  which  actually  were  produced  up  to 
the  end  of  1918  and  the  number  which  are  being 
turned  out  during  his  year.  With  the  war 
over,  plenty  of  material  again  available,  and 
easier  financing  for  farmers  in  sight,  there  is  no 
telling  how  far  ahead  of  schedule  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  tractors  may  run! 
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Chart  showing  production  of  tractors  in  this  country.  The 
line  A-B  represents  actual  production  up  to  1917  and  estimated 
production  to  1921;  the  line  A-C,  the  number  actually  pro- 
duced up  to  the  end  of  1918  and  being  turned  out  during  this  year 


Another  feature  of  the  newer  farming  will  be  bigger  fields 
as  well  as  more  acres.  The  tractor  will  help  to  make 
these  bigger  fields  by  clearing  idle  acres  and  removing  old 
walls  and  fences 
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IJNDOUBTEDLY  the  tractor 
^  is  already  replacing  the  horse 
to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  a  question  of  replace- 
ment, for  in  many  instances  the 
tractor  is  being  used  in  addition 
to  the  horses,  thus  making  possible 
the  cultivation  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased acreage.  More  intensive 
farming  and  more  food  production 
per  unit  of  human  labor  and  of 
capital  is  made  possible. 

In  planning  your -work  for  the 
future — not  only  for  this  coming 
year,  but  for  the  years  to  follow — 
the  changes  which  the  tractor  is 
going  to  make  possible  and  in 
many  instances  necessary,  should 
be  given  careful  consideration. 
Among  the  most  immediate  of 
these  will  be  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  tillable  acreage,  either 
by  adding  new  land,  by  clearing  up 
the  unproductive  acres  of  the  pres- 
ent holding,  or  by  decreasing  the 
percentage  of  the  total  acreage 
which  has  in  the  past  been  de- 
voted to  meadows  and  pastures. 
.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  trac- 
tor can  be  used  depends  very  directly  upon  the 
size  of  the  individual  fields,  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  reconstruction  should  be  the  doing  a- 
way  with  every  unnecessary  fence  and  hedgerow. 

There  are  two  things  in  which  every  farmer  is 
vitally  interested.  1  he  first  is  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  his  acres  to  make  his  farm  better 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  second  is  to  do 
this  at  as  little  cost  as  possible.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  greatest  arguments  for  livestock 
farming  is  that  it  will  keep  up  fertility. 
But  if  with  livestock  one  is  merely  buying  his 
fertilizers  in  the  form  of  concentrated  feeds  in- 
stead of  in  the  products  of  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers, there  may  be  very  little  difference  in 
the  expense  account!  The  most  recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  on  many  soils  fertility 
can  positively  be  maintained  and  even  increased 
by  the  addition  of  magnesium  and  phosphorus 
alone  to  the  soil,  at  an  expense  of  but  a  few  dollars 
per  acre  per  year,  leguminous  crops  and  home- 
produced  manure  being  depended  upon  for 
nitrogen  and  the  making  available  of  the  potash 
in  the  soil  for  that  element.  This  is  not  a  new 
theory,  but  as  actual  practice  it  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  the  point  of  particular  in- 
terest in  so  far  as  replanning  the  system  of  farm- 
ing is  concerned,  is  that  the  tractor  is  going  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  this  system  of  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility  to  an  extent  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  passing  horse-power  age. 

'  I  "'O  SUM  up,  in  getting  the  farm  back  to  a 
peace   basis   and  in  planning   next  year's 
policy,  the  following  facts  should  be  kept  in 
mind: 

There  are  likely  to  be  wheat  and 
small  grains  enough. 

Most  other  products  will  be  short 
for  at  least  another  year. 

The  very  great  shortage  of  stock 
feeds  will  make  it  advisable  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  of  the  farm 
supplies  needed. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  short  sup- 
ply of  stock  of  all  kinds  for  several 
years. 

The  importance  of  extra  good 
breeding  stock  has  greatly  increased, 
as  have  the  possibilities  for  those 
who  can  produce  it. 

It  will  pay  to  tractorize  the  farm, 
and  farm  more  intensively. 

Use  all  the  labor  you  can  profit- 
ably employ. 

Work  out  carefully  a  plan  for 
maintaining-  fertility  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  fit  your  own 
conditions. 

To  do  these  things  will  not  only 
make  your  own  farming  better,  but 
will  help  decidedly  the  country's 
agriculture. 
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The  end  of  the  ride 


Balancing  without  the  guide  ropes  requires  real  ski! 


Sj^IDINQ 

on  the 

Aquaplaning  is  a  form  of  the  Hawaiian 
game  of  surf  riding  on  boards  which 
has  been  pressed  into  service  by  devotees 
of  ocean  sports  along  some  sections  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Lacking  the 
mountainous  rollers  of  the  Pacific,  the 
motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  motor 
boat,  which  tows  the  plank  at  a  speed 
of  about  twenty  miles  per  hour  on  the 
straightaway.  This  is  mildly  exhila- 
rating, but  the  thrill  and  the  test  of 
skill  come  when  the  speed  is  suddenly 
doubled  by  the  boat's  making  a  sharp 
turn,  when  the  plank  is  brought 
around  on  the  crack-the-whip  principle. 


Full  speed  ahead! 


Confidence  is  quickly  acquired  after 
the  knack  of  balance  is  once  gained 


i  Edwin  Levick 


An  early  Norse  bedroom, 
showing  the  type  of  interior 
which  influenced  the  early 
plastic  years  of  Jonas  Lie  and 
served  as  an  inspiration  for  his 
best  work 


JONAS  JJE—HIS  H0US8  and  0TH8RS 

By  J8SS IE  zM "ART. 'IN  BT^EESE 


TO  ALL  artists,  art  and 
life  are  one,  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  whatever  me- 
dium comes  to  hand. 
The  singing  of  a  song  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  making  of  it, 
the  painting  of  a  bowl  is  as  important  as  the 
painting  of  a  picture.  So  the  world  does  not 
wonder  when  it  sees  its  famous  singer  trudging 
through  the  budding  park,  sketch  book  in  hand, 
or  when  it  finds  that  its  dearest  poet  is  no  mean 
violinist.  Rembrandt  himself,  while  he  stayed 
closer  within  the  circle,  was  no  less  a  master 
with  the  difficult  etcher's  needle  than  he  was 
with  the  quite  differently  wielded  brush  which 
brought  him  greater  fame. 

That  Jonas  Lie,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
painters  that  Americaboasts  to-day,  should  turn 
from  his  canvases  to  decorate  home  interiors, 
comes  then  as  no  great  shock.  While  there  may 
seem  to  exist  a  wide  chasm  between  these  two 
professions,  a  thoughful  survey  of  both  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  in  reality  related 
far  more  closely  than  most  of  the  other  arts.  Mr. 
Lie  himself  explains  this  relationship  when  he 
shows  us  that  the  connecting  link  between  the 
decorating  of  the  bedroom,  for  instance,  and  the 
canvas  on  the  line,  is  the  mural  painting,  which 
to-day  we  consider  a  separate  art.  In  him 
these  three  arts  are  so  blended  into  a  working 
whole  that  any  one  of  them  gives  him  as  much 
joy  in  creation  as  either  of  the  others. 

HPHE  world  knows  Mr.  Lie,  of  course,  as  a 
*  painter — a  painter  of  the  gigantic  operations 
of  God  and  man.  Color  is  his  handmaiden,  and 
in  huge  conception  is  his  delight,  whether  it  be  in 
nature  or  from  the  mind  of  man.  His  love  for  the 
brilliant,  heavy-rolling  sea  with  its  small  flotilla 
of  fishing  skiffs  in  the  harbor  is  evident  in  the 


Although  accepted  as  one  of  America  s  most  talented  painters^ 
it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Mr.  Jonas  Lie  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  an  interior  decorator  along  new  and  individualistic  lines 


Jonas  Lie,  artist  and  interior  decorator 


gorgeous,  vibrant  marines  which 
have  brought  him  fame. 

When  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  building  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  no  one  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  man  like  Jonas  Lie 
should  undertake  the  portrayal  of  it  in  color. 
Not  content  to  make  the  pedantic  historical 
paintings  of  it  which  would  seem  to  be  so 
natural  of  such  a  subject,  Mr.  Lie  went  to 
his  task  with  all  the  poetry  and  strength  with 
which  the  stupendous  work  inspired  him.  With 
all  these  things  to  his  credit,  he  is  none  the  less 
enthusiastic  over  the  avocation  which  brings 
him  so  much  happiness  in  the  doing — the  dec- 
orating of  his  own  and  his  friend's  homes  in 
the  beloved  style  of  his  Norwegian  forebears. 

WHEN  asked  why  these  two  arts  which  are 
one  in  his  mind  should  have  become  so 
dissociated  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Lie  replied:  "Generation  by  generation, 
through  the  centuries,  they  have  become  less 
and  less  a  part  of  one  another  until,  in  this  past 
century,  they  no  longer  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
hold  upon  one  another.  Until  the  Renaissance, 
paintings  were  put  directly  upon  the  wall;  then 
came  the  time  when  canvases  were  painted  to  fit 
a  particular  wall  space.  Painters  soon  broke 
away  from  this  restriction,  however,  and  cut  their 
canvas  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  This  was 
the  final  break  which  made  the  room  and  the 
picture  placed  therein  two  distinct  forms  of 
decoration. 

"There  still  exists  to-day,  however,"  he  con- 
tinued, "a  people  to  whom  pictures  and  the  room 
with  its  furniture  are  but  one  and  the  same  art. 
These  are  the  peasants  of  Europe,  among  whom 
there  has  always  been  a  different  but  neverthe- 
less fine  development  of  art  from  that  which  is 
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Photognph  by  Peter  A.  Juicy 

Mr.  Lie's  studio.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Lie  keeps  in  all  his  paintings  the  vitality  and  brilliancy  of  his  ancient  Viking 
fathers,  when  he  works  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  that  holds  their  very  spirit  in  thrall.  Not  an  ideal  of  theirs  has  been  shattered  in  this 
modem  Amen, an  home 


called  'fine  art'  and  it  is  from  these  people  of 
the  land  of  my  own  forefathers  that  I  receive 
my  own  inspiration." 

\  f  R  LIE'S  e.irliest  inspiration  came  from 
^  1  Norway,  for  his  early  childhood — the  most 
impressionable  years  of  a  Tnan's  life — were  spent 
there,  where  he  dreamed  of  the  canvases  that 


were  to  come.  To  this  land  he  gives  credit  for 
nil  the  strength  in  the  character  of  the  things  he 
portrays,  having  early  learned  the  beauty  of 
such  strength.  Hav  ing  conceived  an  affection 
for  such  robust  scenery  as  Norway  offers,  as  well 
as  feeling  an  inherent  pleasure  in  it.  Mr.  Lie  finds 
to-day  that  the  Maine  woods,  with  their  soughing 
pines  and  fragrant  moss,  waken  impulses  in  him 


which  lie  dormant  in  the  face  of  all  the 
exquisite  beauty  that  the  tropics  offer 
to  the  worker  in  pigment. 

"  1  ou  know,"  he  leaned  forward  earn- 
estly, *T  have  my  parents  to  thank  for 
all  that  I  have  become,  keeping  me  as 
they  did  amongsuch  wonderful  surround- 
ings in  those  precious  earlyyears  of  mine. 
If  people  only  realized  howthese  beauties 
affect  children,  they  would  be  more  care- 
ful of  the  surroundings  in  which  they 
place  them.  I  believe  that  keener  artists 
would  be  made,  as  well  as  greater  lovers 
of  beauty,  if  parents  realized  the  worthy 
of  early  impressions  of  beauty." 

IT  1  THEN  went  on  to  tell  of  what  he 
■*  believed  could  be  accomplished  if 
only  proper  attention  were  given  to  this 
matter  of  early  unconscious  training. 
It  is  true  that  only  of  late  years  have 
we  considered  the  child  mind  of  any 
importance  whatsoever  except  as  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  to  place  the  three  R's 
for  future  reference.  Even  now  he  is 
thought  a  lucky  youngster  who  is  taken 
to  a  picture  gallery  or  a  concert  occa- 
sionally, and  given  a  summer's  holiday 
in  the  woods.  Why  should  not  the 
child  have  in  his  room  a  picture  painted 
by  a  real  artist  or  a  piece  of  furniture 
made  by  some  master  craftsman,  that 
he  may  enjoy  while  unconsciouslv  ab- 
sorbing the  meaning  of  the  beauty  in 
man-made  things?  And  surely  even  a 
window  box  of  flowers  can  teach  the 
youthful  mind  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 
If  only  he  can  have  these  things  to  live 
with  day  by  day!  Then  will"  blossom 
from  the  child  a  man  keener  in  his  con- 
ception of  beauty,  if  he  is  to  be  an  artist 
himself,  or  keener  in  his  appreciation  of 
it  if  his  part  is  but  to  enjoy.  This  is  from  Mr. 
Lie's  creed,  and  the  world  has  already  judged  of 
what  it  has  meant  in  his  own  art. 

W  hat  intensive  training  along  these  lines  to- 
day would  mean  to  the  world  of  art  to-morrow! 
All  this  talk  of  the  vast  chasm  between  artist 
and  layman  would  abate  to  a  mere  whisper,  if, 
indeed,  one  heard  it  at  all.  I'nderstanding 
would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in- 
~~  stead  of  marveling  at  the  huge  art  col- 
lections of  the  very  wealthy,  Americans 
would  journey  forth  to  possess  them- 
selves of  original  and  good  works  of  art 
in  no  matter  how  small  a  measure. 

HPHE  w  orker  in  the  arts  himself  would 
A  have  a  vaster  knowledge  from  which 
to  draw,  and  a  greater  respect  for  his 
public  than  he  now  entertains.  That 
increasing  army  of  talented  craftsmen 
would  find  greatly  facilitated  their  task 
of  leavening  the  whole  of  American  life 
with  the  joy  of  individual  artistic  accom- 
plishment in  the  home  and  for  the  per- 
son. \\  e  might  even  hope  for  an  awak- 
ening of  a  great  national  art  conscious- 
ness such  as  the  Continental  countries 
have. 

Believing  as  he  does,  it  was  not  hard 
for  Mr.  Lie  to  succumb  when  he  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Charles  VY.  McCutcheon 
to  do  the  dining  room  in  his  country 
home  in  Plainfield.  N.  J.  Here  for  the 
first  time  he  was  able  to  work  out  his 
own  theories  in  the  decoration  of  a  room. 

The  home  of  the  Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fas- 
sett  in  Elmira  boasts  an  overmantel 
done  by  Mr.  Lie.  and  in  the  New  York 
City  home  of  Mr.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman 
is  a  splendid  \  iking  room,  the  frieze  of 
which  was  painted  by  Mr.  Lie  in  his 
most  characteristic  style.  Here  the  ar- 
chitect (.a  Norwegian  himself,  by  the 
way,  and  as  full  of  love  for  the  art  of 
the  land  as  is  Mr.  Lie^  and  the  decorator, 
Mr.  Lie,  combined  with  their  client  to 
strike  a  ringing  note  of  originality  in  the 
making  of  a  home  an  artistic  achieve- 
ment as  well  as  a  setting  for  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  furniture. 
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TN  HIS  own  home  Mr.  Lie  has  expressed  again 
A  his  joy  in  the  peasant  art  of  Norway.  For 
the  beautiful  peasant-made  carvings  and  tapes- 
tries and  potteries,  of  which  he  has  possessed  him- 
self, he  has  made  a  fitting  setting  in  the  rooms 
that  he  has  decorated  from  their  inspiration. 
The  rooms  are  p:ynted  in  the  three  primary  colors, 
beloved  of  the  humble  craftsman,  the  yellow 
very  dull,  and  the  blue  and  red  vibrant  but  low 
in  tone.  A  mantel  in  one  is  paneled  in  red,  with 
narrow  stripes  of  yellow,  with  inset  designs  of 
\  iking  ships. 

The  hangings  are  all  of  monk's  cloth  upon 
which  Mr.  Lie  has  painted  a  motif  from  an  old 
Norwegian  tapestry  in  the  same  three  colors, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  the  weave 
of  the  cloth.  The  furniture  of  simple  lines,  to 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  is  painted 
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the  so-called  fine  arts,  she  already  sees  the  goal 
not  far  ahead.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Lie  are  doing 
much  to  establish  this  national  individuality. 
V\ith  clear  insight  into  the  national  life  and  in- 
terests, and  the  courage  to  portray  things  as  his 
heart  dictates,  he  is  going  far,  with  the  few  others 
in  the  vanguard,  to  show  America  what  she  seeks 
and  where  to  find  it.  The  nation  itself  is  slow  to 
grasp  this,  and  artistic  circles,  widening  so  slowly, 
are  still  too  narrow  to  hasten  the  renascence. 

In  the  lesser  arts,  as  they  are  mistakenly 
thought  of,  Mr.  Lie  is  also  playing  a  part  in  the 
vast  process  of  awakening.  Loving  as  he  does 
the  peasant  art  of  Norway,  he  is  almost  uncon- 
sciously bringing  it  forward  to  the  point  where  it 
may  do  its  share  in  making  this  American  art  that 
is  to  be.  His  very  enthusiasm  when  lie  talks  of  it 
does  more  than  he  realizes  to  help  brim;  this  about. 
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pottery  purporting  to  be  directly  inspired  bv  the 
homely  art  of  the  European  peasants  of  all  na- 
tions.^ We  took  them  in  turn — as  I  remember, 
the  Germans  made  the  advance,  coming  to  full 
flower  in  the  Viennese  school  of  designers.  Then 
ssian  art  became  the  rage,  and  fantastic  geo- 
metric animals  walked  in  solemn  state  across  our 
decorative  linens.  By  the  time  the  gay  designs 
of  the  Spaniards  were  ushered  in  there  was  but  a 
handful  of  cheery  housewives  to  receive  them. 

Why?  Because  America  had  tired  only  too 
quickly  of  the  art  which  did  not  come  from  the 
heart  of  the  people — neither  of  her  own  people 
nor  of  those  who  were  in  reality  the  headspring 
of  the  glorious  style  which  degenerated  into  a 
fad.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find,  either  for 
the  swift  onslaught  of  the  style  or  its  sudden 
death.    Originally  it  was  good,  for  in  the  first 


Photograph  by  Charlotte  Fairchild  John  A.  Gade,  architect 

The  glory  of  the  Renaissance  can  boast  no  greater  beauty  than  this  Viking  room  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman.   Medieval  Italy  had  no  finer  carving  nor  more  perfect  conception  of 

beautiful  furniture  design.   The  whole  is  glorified  by  a  frieze  of  Viking  ships  in  full  sail,  done  in  Mr.  Lie's  most  colorful  manner 


in  a  deep  blue  that  is  almost  a  green.  All  about 
are  to  be  found  the  original  Norwegian  pieces 
which  inspired  the  decoration  of  the  rooms. 

Asked  why  he  did  not  do  more  decorating  of 
interiors,  since  he  took  so  much  joy  in  the  work, 
Mr.  Lie  replied  that  not  everyone  cared  to  live 
surrounded  by  the  art  which  to  him  is  as  dear 
as  his  own  blood.  It  is  true  that  the  art  of  Nor- 
way might  not  appeal  to  all  of  us  by  ties  of  blood 
and  kinship,  but  how  many  of  us  who  have  our 
houses  done  in  the  High  Renaissance  of  Italy 
or  the  gay  style  of  Louis  XV  have  any  real  kin- 
ship with  those  houses?  It  might  be  well  for 
the  heedless  American  to  wonder  why  he  chooses 
a  certain  style  of  decoration  for  his  home. 

A  MERICA  does  seem  to  be  searching,  grop- 
ing  blindly,  but  somehow  forward,  for  the 
individual  art  which  must  be  her  heritage.  In 


TT  IS  not  that  the  Norwegian  peasant  art  dif- 
fers  so  greatly  from  that  of  other  countries. 
From  a  common  source  and  a  common  desire  to 
beautify  their  own  domiciles,  the  peoples  of  all 
Europe  developed  an  art  along  similar  lines. 
Many  of  the  motifs  might  almost  be  those  of  our 
own  redmen,  so  closely  have  the  artists  of  each 
people  traced  the  conventionalizing  of  plant  and 
animal  forms  to  a  like  conclusion.  Conditions 
under  which  the  artists  worked  were  bound  to 
produce  a  distinct  national  feeling  in  each  coun- 
try, howev  er,  and  no  matter  how  great  the  simi- 
larity, there  must  be  such  differences  as  to 
appeal  differently  to  the  many-blooded  people 
in  this  huge  country  which  is  the  offspring  of  all 
Europe. 

Not  long  ago  we  made  a  desperate  plunge  into 
whit  we  fondly  called  peasant  art.  The  land 
was  deluged  with  printed  linens  and  painted 


place  it  was  really  the  art  of  the  European  peas- 
ants. But  almost  immediately  that  horror  of  a 
new  national  life,  such  as  is  ours,  crept  in  and 
before  very  long  had  absorbed  the  movement  in 
its  entirety.    That  awful  thing  is  imitation. 

America's  desire  for  an  art  that  she  may  call 
her  own  is  proved  by  her  open-armed  acceptance 
of  these  peasant  designs,  however.  It  remains 
for  her  to  continue  the  search  in  a  more  thought- 
ful way.  Let  her  study  and  enjoy  the  arts  of 
the  various  countries,  going  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  but  to  those  of  centuries  past 
as  well,  and  having  gained  familiarity  with  them, 
let  her  choose  for  her  own  that  which  is  closest 
to  her  heart  by  bonds  of  blood  and  early  associa- 
tion. From  the  amalgamation  of  the  numerous 
selections  that  must  be  made  in  such  a  many- 
blooded  nation  will  dawn,  generations  hence 
perhaps,  an  American  national  art. 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  war  has  been  that 
women's  mental  concentra- 
tion and  physical  training 
have  made  real  lives  out  of  mere  exist- 
ences. A  sense  of  proportion  and  ap- 
preciation has  come  to  women  which 
was  unknown  before.  They  feel  that 
they  have  earned  the  right  to  play;  and 
it  is  a  joy  as  keen  as  it  is  new.  From 
the  one  extreme  of  war  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  sport  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum has  been  fast  and  strong.  None 
feels  it  more  keenly  than  the  women 
of  the  country.  I  he  need  for  whole- 
some play  is  urgent.  From  war  to 
sport  is,  after  all,  but  a  jump.  When 
men  and  women  are  physically  fit  and 
mentally  alert,  who  can  resist  the  call  of  the  open? 
But  the  game  must  be  worth  while. 

TF  A  woman  is  really  keen  on  being  a  good 
player — if  she  has  the  courage  to  work  for 
her  ambition — while  she  may  never  achieve  a 
place  among  the  first  twenty,  she  can  reach  the 
stage  where  her  game  will  be  interesting.  I  here 
are,  of  course,  what  are  called  natural  tennis 
players — those  who  have  an  easy,  natural  swing, 
quick  action  on  the  court,  and  an  innate  sort 
of  tennis  sense.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
acquire  a  fair  amount  of  skill  without  the  gift 
of  these  fundamental  qualifications.  In  no  other 
game  will  stick-to-itiveness  show  such  satis- 
factory results. 

Think  of  putting  into  a  single  point  every 
ounce  of  effort  that  one  possesses!  Think  of  being 
able  to  play  and  fight  all  at  the  same  time! 
I  ennis  takes  nerve  and  dash.  If  you  have  not 
either,  it  helps  to  create  and  develop  them;  if  you 
have  both,  there  is  never  better  opportunity  to 
use  them.  And  what  a  chance  for  a  woman 
to  show  herself  at  her  best!  Her  mental  attitude 
toward  life  itself  is  shown  in  the  style  of  her  game. 
Physically  she  reveals  whether  she  is  the  trained, 
conditioned,  perfect  being,  or  the  untrained, 
easily  exhausted  hot-house  plant.  I  hen,  too, 
a  well  designed  tennis  costume  sets  off  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  a  woman's  figure  almost  as  conspicu- 
ously as  does  the  skating  costume. 

TT  IS  a  good  plan  to  join  a  tennis  club  at  the 
*■  start — not  a  club  where  the  tennis  is  merely 
an  added  attraction,  but  one  in  which  it  is 
the  main  feature.    Study  the  best  books  on  the 


Miss  Eleanor  Goss  and 
at  the  right  of  her  Miss 
Marion  Zinderstcin  giving 
an  illustration  of  her  back- 
hand stroke 


Miss  Eleanora  Sears  some- 
times plays  in  a  heavy 
turtle-neck  sweater 


Mrs.  Barger  Wallach  is  an 
advocate  of  tennis  and  every 
other  sport 


game.  Practise  strokes  against  a  wall  with  a 
line  at  the  height  of  the  net.  Then  enter  every 
tournament  scheduled  for  your  vicinity.  It  may 
be  your  only  means  of  playing  against  real 
players,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  help  in  finding 
out  what  is  the  trouble  with  your  game.  You 
quickly  discover  what  the  other  woman  does  that 
you  do  not  do  and  wherein  lies  her  advantage 
over  you.  You  may  even  be  startled  by  a  bit 
of  brilliancy  all  your  own,  called  out  by  the  finer 
play  of  your  opponent. 

The  first  real  shock  in  my  early  tennis  life  was 
the  sight  of  my  name  drawn  opposite  Miss  Molla 
Bjurstedt's  in  the  National  Woman's  Champion- 
ship Tournament.  I  he  second  came  when  I 
won  a  game  in  the  second  set!  Nothing  ever 
gave  me  more  joy  or  produced  such  a  determina- 
tion to  fight  on.  I  he  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  occasionally  playing  against  Miss  Bjurstedt 
have  been  a  lasting  inspiration.  No  better  way 
to  overcome  nervousness  or  remove  selfconscious- 
ness  or  over-confidence  can  be  suggested  than 
playing  in  tournaments.  . 

^TOURNAMENTS  afford  splendid  oppor- 
*•  tunities  for  making  acquaintance  with  other 
earnest  players.  Here  one  gets  into  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  game.  Talk  tennis!  I  ennis 
is  really  just  as  interesting  as  golf,  and  golfers 
should  have  competition.  They  always  mono- 
polize the  conversation  with  the  nineteenth  hole 
play!    Tennis  talk  is  very  beneficial  and  instruc- 


Miss  Phyllis  VN'alsh's  service 

tive.  Other  players'  experiences  are 
valuable;  little  tricks  that  they  have 
discovered,  methods  of  attack  in  gen- 
eral, and  how  to  handle  unusual  situa- 
tions may  be  learned  through  conversa- 
tion. Personal  peculiarities  and  even 
the  temperament  of  your  opponent 
should  receive  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 1  ennis  is  a  game  to  play;  but  it 
is  also  a  field  of  battle,  and  women  are 
good  fighters. 

If  there  are  no  tournaments  in  your 
neighborhood,  start  one.  Round  rob- 
ins are  great  fun  among  small  groups, 
and  are  wonderful  practice.  They 
give  a  chance  to  play  against  all  sorts 
of  games,  to  try  out  pet  theories,  and 
prove  the  value  of  certain  strokes — 
not  to  mention  the  test  of  endurance. 

Just  here  a  word  about  speed.  Keep  on  your 
toes;  never  allow  yourself  to  be  permanently 
fixed;  be  on  the  alert  all  the  time.  As  to  the 
speed  of  the  ball,  hit  as  hard  as  you  can  on 
all  services  and  drives  and  when  a  chance 
for  a  slam  comes,  "kill  it"!  Uncertainty  never 
wins  cups.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  playing  all 
shots  hard  and  at  top  speed  all  the  time  is  wrong; 
change  of  speed  is  very  effective,  and  headwork 
is  much  more  important  than  brawn.  But  don't 
be  afraid  of  a  fast  ball  or  afraid  to  send  one. 
Speed  is  the  scarecrow  of  tennis. 

To  learn  to  play  tennis,  one  must  take  the 
game  seriously — but  not  too  seriously.  Courage 
to  make  daring  plays  at  critical  stages  does  not 
come  from  serious  consideration.  It  is  the 
take-a-chance  sporting  spirit  which  is  necessary 
for  brilliancy.  Then,  too,  the  player  should 
entirely  eliminate  the  thought  of  playing  to*win — 
for  at  least  a  year.  R.  Norris  Williams,  the 
national  champion,  devoted  a  whole  season  to 
perfecting  strokes,  even  after  he  had  arrived  in  the 
championship  class. 

T  EARN  strokes  and  court  generalship  by 
taking  lessons.  It  pays.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  acquiring  bad  habits,  to  master  good 
footwork,  and  to  cultivate  an  easy,  natural  grip 
and  position  are  important.  In  fact,  tennis  is  a 
game  in  which  to  act  naturally  is  to  play  well. 
An  easy,  natural  stance  is  sure  to  be  correct. 
The  grip  for  both  forehand  and  backhand  strokes 
is  the  simple  normal  way  of  holding  a  racket.  The 
thumb  placed  on  the  handle  gives  the  naturally 
required  brace  for  speed  in  the  backhand  drive. 
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For  fundamentals,  keep  the  forearm  in  the  same 
line  with  the  racket,  keep  the  eye  on  the  ball, 
and  carry  through. 

In  no  game  is  good  form  more  important  or 
more  noticeable.  Still,  there  is  every  opportun- 
ity for  the  exercise  of  individuality.  No  two 
players,  even  among  the  champions,  play  alike. 

AMONG  the  coming  stars  in  the  tennis  world, 
Miss  Marion  Zinderstein,  of  Boston,  is 
very  conspicuous.  She  combines  splendid  qual- 
ifications of  speed  and  good  footwork.  Her 
strokes  are  hard  and  sure  and  she  covers  the 
court  easily  and  quickly.  Although  a  bit  erratic, 
tennis  enthusiasts  have  great  hopes  for  her  game. 

Miss  E'^anor  Goss,  of  the  West  Side  Tennis 
Club,  of  New  York,  undoubtedly  has  the  best 
service  of  any  of  the  women  players.  It  has 
tremendous  force  and  accuracy  and — most  im- 
portant and  unusual— it  is  reliable.  Throw- 
ing the  ball  very  high  and  bending  backward 
from  the  knees,  she  hits  a  real  smash  which 
carries  with  it  a  long  record  of  aces. 

For  steadiness,  Miss  Marie  Wagner,  of  New 
York,  is  most  remarkable.  She  has  held  the 
national  indoor  championship  for  women  for  sev- 
eral years,  owing  largely  to  her  extremely  steady, 
almost  phlegmatic,  game.  Her  play  is  never  dash- 
ing; it  is  hard  and  ready  for  every  unusual  play  of 
her  opponent,  and  for  every  opening.  It  might 
be  said  to  be  solid  without  being  stolid. 

PHILADELPHIA  sends  to  the  tournaments 
Miss  Phyllis  Walsh,  of  Overbrook,  a  player 
of  most  promising 
possibilities,  due  to 
her  fine  spirit  and 
good  sportsman- 
ship. She  possesses 
no  remarkable 
form  in  strokes, 
but  plays  a  con- 
sistent, evenly  bal- 
anced ,  strong 
game;  always  earn- 
est and  anxious, 
but  persistently 
cheerful.  After  all, 
tennis  is  a  game 
and  should  be 
played  as  well  as 
fought.  A  winner 
usually  does  both. 
Either  extreme  is 
fatal. 

The  former  na- 
tional champion 
for  many  seasons, 
Mrs.  George 
Wightman,  of  Bos- 


ton, formerly  Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  has  a  most 
interesting  and  unique  style  of  play.  Her  service, 
which  is  hard,  has  only  a  half  swing,  starting  di- 
rectly above  her  head  but  carrying  with  it  the 
force  of  her  whole  body.  Her  forehand  and 
backhand  drives  are  also  short  strokes,  with  a 
deadly  cut.  Perhaps  no  woman  player  places 
more  accurately  than  she,  cutting  the  lines  and 


Miss  Eleanora  Sears,  who  played  Miss  Mary  Browne 
"  championship 


for  the 


Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt 
picks  up  the  ball  in  her 
original  way 

At  left.  Miss  Bjurstedt  in 
position  for  backhand  drive; 
at  right,  end  of  drive;  below, 
her  powerful  arm  and  grip 
for  forehand  drive 
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corners  of  the  court  in  a  truly  remarkable  way. 
Her  volleys  and  half  volleys  are  always  fine, 
clean  shots. 

Miss  Clare  Cassel's  game  is  typical  of  the 
physically  fit  athlete.  It  has  all  the  force  pro- 
vided by  well-trained  muscles,  and  shows  great 
endurance  under  pressure  and  the  quality  of 
initiative  which  is  founded  on  physical  as  well 
as  mental  strength. 

"jpIIE  California  players,  Mrs.  Bundy,  Miss 
Sutton,  and  Miss  Mary  Browne,  show  well- 
rounded  games  in  all  respects.  From  large 
experience  and  all-year  play  they  have  developed 
steadiness  combined  with  dash  and  speed.  Two 
years  ago  Miss  Browne  came  East  and  won  a 
series  of  Red  Cross  tournaments,  after  many  hard- 
fought  matches  in  which  she  displayed  wonder- 
ful headwork  and  ability  to  execute  a  great 
variety  of  strokes. 

But  what  an  extraordinary  combination  of  all 
the  best  styles  is  the  present  national  champion, 
Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt!  She  came  to  America 
from  Norway  and  has  won  the  national  champion- 
ship three  times.  Miss  Bjurstedt  is  really  a 
self-made  player.  Her  keen,  steady  eye  and 
square,  well-set  shoulders  show  unrelenting  de- 
termination. Supreme  confidence  in  her  ability 
to  play  a  game  in  which  she  knows  she  is  at  her 
best  has  won  many  honors  for  her.  A  sincere 
love  for  a  fine  game,  a  just  pride  in  physical  fit- 
ness, and  the  nerve  to  fight  have  been  the  means 
of  obtaining  victories  and  have  brought  her,  as 
well,  the  esteem  of  all  lovers  of  sport. 

Make  tennis  a 
real  contribution 
to  your  best  life 
—  which  it  can 
be.  Play  it  for 
healthful  exercise, 
for  the  joy  of 
wholesome  outings 
in  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  for  the 
charming  compan- 
ionships that  it 
develops,  for  the 
mental  quickness 
and  alertness  that 
it  creates  and  fos- 
ters. American 
women  are  known 
to  be  good  sports- 
women. Let  us 
help  to  maintain 
their  splendid  re- 
putation. Win  if 
you  can.  Lose — 
if  you  must — with 
a  smile. 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick 

Miss  Marie  Wagner,  of  New  York 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
Miss  Mary  Browne  of  California 


Why  Crop 
Estimators 
Look  Worried 


The  great  American  public  may, 
as  P.  T.  Barnum  asserted,  like 
to  be  fooled,  but  it  doesn't  care 
about  being  the  subject  of  either 
a  joke  or  a  miscalculation  when  its  food  supplies 
and  the  prices  thereof  are  involved.  Conse- 
quently it  is  beginning  to  wonder  with  a  little 
more  definite  curiosity  why  prices  of  milk,  butter, 
bread,  beans,  and  other  staples  are  what  the}'  are, 
and  why  they  vary.  They  have  a  lot  to  learn 
yet  about  the  factors  of  cost  fixing — which,  after 
all,  are  basic  elements  of  the  whole  complicated 
farming  business;  but  they  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  interrelated  causes  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  modified  to  meet  temporary 
emergencies.  One  of  these  is  the  acreage  planted 
to  certain  staples  each  season;  this  in  turn  varies 
with  the  apparent  condition  of  other  growing 
crops  from  month  to  month;  and  how  vagarious 
this  may  be  is  suggested  by  the  variation  of  the 
composite  condition  of  all  crops  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1918  season.  On  June  1st, 
for  example,  the  outlook  was  for  a 
crop  of  102.9  per  cent.,  that  is  nearly 
3  per  cent,  better  than  the  normal. 
But  just  about  then  things  began 
to  happen;  rain  was  scarce;  insects 
got  busy;  diseases  spread;  hot  winds 
scorched,  and  each  month  showed 
a  little  poorer  prospect  until  Sep- 
tember 1st,  when  the  estimated  con- 
dition was  94.1  per  cent,  of  normal. 
Then  Nature  relented  a  little  and 
before  the  final  estimate  for  the 
year  was  taken  on  November  1st, 
there  had  been  an  improvement  up 
to  97  6.  This,  of  course,  isn't  so 
bad,  even  though  it  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  composite  conditions 
of  five  of  the  preceding  eight  years. 
However,  it  is  an  illustration  of  what 
those  individuals  have  to  contend 
with  (and  there  are  a  number  of 
them)  who  use  just  such  data  in 
working  out  the  nation's  food  needs 
and  surpluses  year  after  year,  and 
establishing  what  they  think  are  fair 
prices. 


where  they  are  the  principal  money  crop;  and 
both  the  Fairbanks  and  Rampart  stations  are 
producing  considerable  quantities  of  improved 
seed  of  grains,  peas,  turnips,  and  other  crops 
to  supply  the  needs  of  commercial  growers  in 
their  districts. 


Let  There  Now  that  the  war  is  won  and  we  are 
he  free  to  turn  our  thoughts  somewhat  to 

I  i$?hts  our  own  sma"er  affairs,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  agitation  will  again 
be  started  for  laws  to  compel  every  vehicle  on  the 
highways  at  night  to  carry  some  kind  of  a  light. 
With  five  million  motor  cars  using  our  roads,  it 
is  courting  disaster  for  any  one  to  drive  a  wagon 
or  carriage  without  a  light  somewhere  on  it. 
At  least,  if  the  owner  objects  to  spending  money 
for  a  lantern,  he  can  get  one  of  the  10-cent  re- 
flectors to  fasten  on  the  back,  which  will  throw 
back  the  rays  of  oncoming  headlights  and  warn 


main  roads.  The  weight  of  the  cylinders 
compacts  the  snow,  so  that  it  becomes  a  temp- 
orary road  surface  of  no  mean  quality.  When 
particularly  bad  drifts  are  encountered,  the 
men  on  the  roller  pile  out  and  level  them  down, 
after  which  the  cylinders  easily  perform  their 
task.  There  used  to  be  an  old  saying  "There  are 
other  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than  by  choking  it  to 
death  with  butter."  The  men  of  Laconia  have 
proved  the  truth  of  this  anew,  by  turning  the 
erstwhile  obstructive  material  into  a  usable 
road  surface. 


* 


§ 


Agricultural 

Advance 
in  Alaska 


How  difficult  it  is  for 
our    impressions  of 


places  and  things  to 
keep  pace  with  mod- 
ern progress!  A  good  illustration  is 
the  average  conception  of  Alaska — the  country 
and  its  activities.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Klondike  gold  rush  our  minds  have  retained  pic- 
tures of  a  desolate,  snow-shrouded  land,  of 
dangerous,  glaciated  passes,  of  short,  frigid  days 
with  long,  even  more  frigid  nights.  The  thought 
of  farming  our  far-northern  territory — the  Siberia 
of  the  western  hemisphere — strikes  one  as  fatuous, 
grotesque;  and  yet  Alaskan  agriculture  is  very 
much  of  a  reality.  It  is,  for  example,  being 
directed  and  stimulated  by  the  expert  personnel 
of  several  experiment  stations,  regularly  estab- 
lished branches  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Each  annual  report  tells  of  pro- 
gress in  the  discovery  or  development  of  varieties 
and  types  of  crops  well  adapted  to  the  tillable 
areas  of  the  peninsula.  Several  thousand  hardy 
hybrid  strawberries  that  bear  well  during  the 
short  semi-arctic  season  have  been  produced  at 
Sitka;  last  year,  in  spite  of  unusually  severe  con- 
ditions, more  than  1,203  bushels  of  spring  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  were  produced  at  Fairbanks, 
the  wheat  yielding  from  12  to  15  bushels,  and 
the  oats  from  38  to  54  bushels  per  acre.  Red 
clover,  although  unable  to  stand  the  winter 
temperatures,  is  successfully  grown  as  an 
annual  forage  crop;  potatoes  make  from  92 
to  164  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Tanana  Valley, 


Photograph  i»y  Altah  H.  Pulver 
Not  many  of  the  apple's  most  ardent  advocates  would  feei  like  paying  $5,000  for  a  single  tree, 
yet  this  amount  was  hi  veil  for  a  breeder  of  tlx1  Golden  Delicious  variety  by  a  Missouri  nursery 
company  not  long  ago.    The  parent  tree  is  located  on  a  bleak  hillside  in  West  Virginia  and 
enclosed  in  a  large  cage,  protec  ted  by  a  burglar  alarm  that  gives  warning  of  any  trespassing 


the  driver  of  a  motor  car  that  there  is  a  vehicle 
of  some  kind  ahead  of  him.  In  states  where 
universal  lighting  laws  have  been  passed,  the 
farmers  are  now  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  them. 
They  should  be,  for  it  is  the  farmer  in  the  horse- 
drawn  carriage  that  suffers  most  when  he  is 
run  down  by  a  speeding  car.  "Let  there  be 
light"  is  a  highly  significant  watchword  in 
highway  affairs  as  well  as  in  international  re- 
lations. 


Keeping 
the  Roads 
Clear 


Since  motor  transportation  is 
coming  to  have  so  large  a  part  in 
country  life,  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  roads  open  during  the  snows  of 
winter  is  getting  to  be  a  critical  one.  The  obvi- 
ous method  is  of  course  to  keep  a  gang  of  men 
shoveling  out  every  main  highway  as  fast  as  the 
snow  chokes  it.  But  the  little  town  of  Laconia, 
N.  H.,  where  they  have  regular  man's  size  snows, 
has  proved  that  there  are  other  ways  than  the 
obvious.  An  ingenious  citizen  of  that  village  has 
devised  a  snow  roller,  consisting  of  two  six-foot 
cylinders  mounted  on  an  oak  frame.  There  are 
seats  for  the  work  gang  above  the  cylinders. 
When  it  snows  this  roller  is  sent  out  over  the 


Hauling  Human  affairs  have  a  rather  interest- 
versus  inS  characteristic  of  progressing  in 
Carrying  wnat  might  be  called  a  series  of 
cycles.  1  he  inventive  genius  of  the 
human  race  is  continually  finding  new  and  better 
methods  of  performing  its  allotted  tasks,  and 
then  along  comes  a  later  genius  and  shows  how 
the  ancient  idea  might  have  been 
made  to  serve  even  better  than  its 
successor.  A  case  in  point  may  be 
found  in  several  aspects  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  none  more  certainly 
that  in  the  swing  from  carrying  to 
hauling  and  back  again. 

It  is  only  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
since  practically  all  transportation  of 
goods  was  carried  on  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  loading  them  on  some  draft 
animal,  which  was  driven  along  the 
primitive  paths  that  did  duty  as  roads 
in  those  days.  Later  the  real  art  of 
road  building  came  into  being,  and 
merchants  found  that  any  draft  ani- 
mal could  pull  or  haul  several  times  as 
big  a  load  as  it  could  carry.  Enter 
the  era  of  wagons  and  stage  coaches. 
Then  the  railroad  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  adopting  this  familiar  prin- 
ciple of  hauling  to  mechanical  trans- 
port. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  motor  era, 
traffic  began  to  be  diverted  from  the 
railway  back  to  the  highways,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  hauling  method 
of  handling  freight  gave  place  to 
carrying,  the  commercial  motor 
vehicle  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
goods  it  was  transporting  as  well  as 
transporting  them  from  place  to 
place.  But  now  we  seem  to  be  at 
the  beginning  of  still  another 
change  back  to  the  hauling  method.  Trailers 
to  be  pulled  by  motor  trucks  or  tractors  are 
coming  into  general  use. 

In  another  few  years  at  most,  competent 
authorities  hold,  practically  every  commercial 
vehicle  will  be  compelled  to  yield  the  full  service 
of  which  it  is  capable  by  hauling  as  well  as 
carrying. 

The  application  of  this  to  those  of  us  who  are 
country  lifers  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  passenger 
motor  car  is  a  potential  vehicle  also  of  hauling. 
An  ordinary  passenger  motor  car  will  haul  three 
times  its  weight,  although  it  can  by  no  means 
carry  that  proportion  of  goods.  For  hauling 
that  load  of  fence  posts  down  to  the  back  pasture, 
for  bringing  those  barrels  from  town,  for  taking 
that  load  of  crated  chickens  to  the  depot,  in 
short  for  all  the  thousand  and  one  odd  transpor- 
tation jobs  of  the  country  place,  a  trailer  is  in- 
valuable. 

And  of  course  the  manufacturers  have  re- 
alized this.  They  offer  us  now  two-  and  four- 
wheeled  trailers,  that  may  be  attached  and 
detached  from  the  car  in  a  moment,  and  which 
have  all  the  requirements  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  motor  vehicle  that  hauls  them.  This 
end  of  the  transportation  cycle  has  a  distinctly 
country-life  tinge. 
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The  SPI%IT  of  the  %OOMS 


OLD  Martin  Beaman  is  dead,  at  three 
score  and  ten,  and  the  old  place  is  for 
sale.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Valley  Road,  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  the  Holyoke  Range,  a  weathered-gray 
old  house  with  a  forty-acre  farm  behind  it  that 
was  once  two  hundred  acres.  Great  trees  shade 
the  roof,  and  in  the  dooryard  bloom  the  ancient 
lilacs  and  syringas. 

Old  Martin  had  lived  there  most  of  his  life 
and  his  fafher  before  him,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
brought  his  bride  back  in  '67.  The  Widow  Bea- 
man told  me  all  about  it  the  other  day,  and  I  wish 
that  I  could  reproduce  all  her  little  ^  ankee  man- 
nerisms of  speech. 

The  old  house  has  been  cut  up  into  many  small 
rooms,  and  the  old  chimney  has  given  place  to 
two  smaller  flues.  In  place  of  the  huge  kitchen 
fireplace  there  are  now  stoves.  But  when  Aman- 
da first  went  there,  there  were  but  five  large 
rooms  in  the  whole  house,  not  to  mention  an 
abundance  of  closets. 

Her  description  of  the  old  place  as  it  once  was 
gave  me  a  new  insight  into  the  manner  of  living 
and  the  architecture  that  once  prevailed  in  our 
hills.  In  the  first  place,  to  the  left  of  the  front 
door,  there  was  the  living  room,  and  it  more 
completely  deserved  the  title  than  the  living 
rooms  of  to-day.  It  was  sitting  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  bedroom,  sewing  room, 
and  everything  else.  In  the  huge  old  fireplace 
and  in  the  brick  oven  beside  it  the  meals  were 
cooked,  and  as  time  went  on  there  were  many 
mouths  to  feed.  The  term  New  Kngland  boiled 
dinner  had  some  significance  in  those  days. 

BECAUSE  of  the  fireplace,  this  was  the  warm- 
*-*  est  room  in  the  house.  What  more  natural 
then,  than  that  all  the  other  activities  of  the 
household  should  have  been  conducted  in  the 
same  room?  Beneath  the  front  windows,  in 
which  potted  geraniums  and  fuchsias  bloomed, 
ran  a  long  bench,  and  before  this  stood  the  dining 


table.  In  one  corner  stood  a  pail  always  kept 
supplied  with  spring  water  for  drinking.  Before 
the  fireplace  stood  father's  chair  and  mother's 
chair,  and  the  chairs  of  all  the  little  ones. 

In  the  far  corner  of  the  room  was  the  big  bed 
occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  from 
beneath  it  trundle-beds  were  drawn  to  accommo- 
date the  youngest  children.  Obviously,  no  room 
of  modest  proportions  would  have  served  so 
many  needs.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  neighbor- 
hood callers  were  entertained;  here  father  whit- 
tled out  his  axe  helves  and  mother  knit  stock- 
ings; here  the  family  lived,  moved,  and  had  its 
being. 

A  MANDA  told  me  that  when  she  first  came, 
^  boards  were  nailed  across  the  exposed  joists 
overhead  by  way  of  shelves,  and  here  she  found 
the  accumulations  of  years.  Therewere  "Farmer's 
Almanacs"  dating  back  to  1814,  and  an  untold 
variety  of  odds  and  ends.  She  had  to  send  Mar- 
tin away  for  a  day  before  she  could  clean  out  the 
rubbish. 

Across  the  entry  was  the  parlor,  which  was 
also  the  guest  room.    It  was  seldom  opened  save 


for  weddings,  funerals,  and  honored  guests,  but 
it  was  kept  conscientiously  aired  and  clean. 
Here  stood  the  old  mahogany  and  the  great  guest 
bed,  which  Amanda  said  was  considered  as  fine 
a  piece  of  parlor  furniture  as  a  piano  is  to- 
day. 

Since  it  is  not  always  cold  weather,  even  in  our 
hills,  there  came  the  season  when  the  big  fire- 
place, if  used  for  all  the  cooking,  made  the  livirfg 
room  uninhabitable,  which  furnished  the  raison 
cFetre  for  the  third  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
Behind  the  living  room  was  a  summer  kitchen 
that  was  part  lumber  room. 

Upstairs  there  were  two  large,  unheated  rooms. 
One  was  the  bedroom  of  the  older  boys,  the  other 
the  older  girls.    And  that  was  all. 

TN  OUR  day  we  enjoy  household  arrangements 
somewhat  less  primitive  than  these.  In  our 
modern  homes  we  would  consider  five  rooms  in- 
adequate for  a  large  family.  The  modern  house 
is  not  thought  to  be  complete  without  a  separate 
room  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  We  have 
added  to  the  complications  as  well  as  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  living. 

No  sane  person  would  advocate  a  return  to  the 
primitive  appointments  of  the  old  Beaman  home- 
stead, and  yet  there  was  a  homey  atmosphere 
about  it  that  we  sometimes  miss  in  our  more  elab- 
orate households.  Each  room  was  essential, 
each  was  significant,  each  represented  a  definite 
part  of  the  family  life,  and  so  each  one  seemed 
definitely  related  to  human  living.  The  house 
was  not  a  mere  thing  of  wood  and  plaster;  it 
was  the  temple  of  the  household  gods. 

That  is  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  the 
simpler  homes  of  the  past.  Too  often  our  mod- 
ern homes,  with  all  their  beauty  of  architecture, 
decoration,  and  furnishing,  lack  this  human 
touch.  The  rooms  are  like  the  example  rooms  of 
a  furniture  store,  correct  but  soulless.  It  is 
the  soul  of  the  home  that  we  need  to  study  to  get 
it  into  our  rooms. 


When  visiting  Boston  this  summer — the  gateway  to  the  playground 
of  America — see  Paine's — more  than  a  store — a  Boston  Institution 


^JVortk  Shore 


ay 


Made  in  Paine's  workshops  on  the  premises,  and 
selected  from  their  extraordinary  variety 
to  exemplify  the  unusual  quality  and 
moderate  prices  —  fundamentals  which 
have  made  Paine's  the  world's  largest 
store  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration. 

The  North  Shore  Day  Bed,  illustrated, 
finished  in  black,  ivory  or  colors, 
upholstered  in  cretonne,  including  one 
pillow  —  the  price  complete  $45. 


Paine  Furniture  Company  of  Boston 

81  Arlington  Street  near  Boylston  Street        84  years  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration 
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Country  T)$\m  G\mmw 
^  at  the l)ampton  Shops 

BRINGING  indoors  a  breath  of  the 
sparkling  sea  and  gay  garden  flowers 
by  its  sympathetic  color  treatment,  this 
bedroom  is  suggestive  of  many  delightful 
country  house  interiors  now  assembled  in 
our  ever  changing  exhibits.  For  it  is  not 
only  the  simple  cane-paneled,  decorated 
furniture  and  airy,  crisp  chintzes,  but  the 
subtle  details  of  color,  of  arrangement  and 
harmonious  incidentals  which  give  indefin- 
able charm  to  this  inviting  room. 

The  Hampton  Decorators  with  rare 
understanding  of  adapting  the  finest  of  Old 
World  paneling,  furniture  and  fabrics  to 
present  day  needs,  put  at  your  command 
their  technical  skill  and  wide  resources  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  decorative 
scheme  of  your  country  house. 
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A  Flag  Pole  That  Does  Not  Foul 


In  heavy  breeze  or  light,  a  flag  supported 
by  a  Walworth  Steel  Flag  Pole  always 
flies  free.  The  fitful  wind,  blowing  first 
from  one  direction,  then  another,  cannot 
cause  the  flag  to  foul.  The  patent  ball 
bearing  top  changes  instantly  with  every 
veering  of  the  Wind. 

A  Walworth  Steel  Flag  Pole  is  always  a 
worthy  support  for  the  flag  on  the 
grounds  of  clubs  and  country  estates. 
Symmetrical  in  appearance,  of  sturdy 
construction,  it  rises  gracefully  from  its 
ornamental  concrete  base,  giving  that 
measure  of  satisfaction  that  only  a  prop- 
erly balanced  pole  can  give. 

Blue  prints  of  ornamental  concrete  bases 
furnished  free  with  Walworth  Steel  Flag 
Poles. 

Write  for  information 

WALWORTH  MAN!  i  u  .TURING  GO. 

800  East  First  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Walworth  Steel  Flag  Pole 


OAK.as  a  CABINET  WOOD,  still  is 
serene  in  its  conscious  superiority. 

American  Oak  Manufacturers' Association 

write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell 
us  of  your  special  problems.  Add.  Room 
1407,  14  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Ask  }°r  booklets. 


"With  the  Help  of  God 
and  a  Few  Marines" 


Net  $1.50 
Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
A.  W.  CATLIN,  the 
author,  takes  you  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  battle  of 
Belleau  Wood.  The  rtory 
and  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Marines. 


HODGSON/fcifa^HOUSES 

Your  cottage  or  bungalow  for  the  Summer  is  already  planned  and 
built  for  you— and  it  is  built  right.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Hodgson 
Catalog— photographs  show  exactly  how  it  lool<s.  There  are  a  number 
of  models,  from  one  to  ten  rooms.   They  are  built  of  better  mate- 
rials  than  you  could  be  sure  of  buying  yourself.  Skillful  work- 
fMkf.        manship  makes  them  perfectly  snug  and  weather  tight 

Perhaps  you  want  a  garage,  play  house,  a  dog  kennel 
or  even  a  bird  house.  We  ship  them  in  painted  and 
fitted  sections  that  are  quickly  and  easily  setup — and 
without  the  help  of  skilled  workmen,  either.  Write 
for  catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  Ml.  71-73  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Moss. 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 


/^\UR  rooms,  like  Amanda  Beaman's,  should 
each  have  a  reason  for  being.  In  them 
beauty  should  be  combined  with  actual  utility 
and  each  should  express  that  utility.  Each  should 
tell,  by  means  of  its  appointments,  of  the  part  of 
the  family  life  lived  therein.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  the  spirit  of  the  rooms. 

Each  room  should  be  a  definite  entity,  with 
an  individual  character,  and  yet  each  should  be 
a  part  of  a  homogeneous  whole.  I  have  seen 
houses  that  were  merely  collections  of  beautiful 
but  only  partially  related  rooms,  but  they  were 
not  homes. 

It  would  take  a  Kipling  to  tell  the  story  of 
''The  Home  That  Found  Itself."  I  can  fancy 
what  it  would  be  like — the  story  of  a  house  made 
up  of  rooms  that  had  not  learned  how  to  live 
together,  but  that  eventually,  by  acquiring  a 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  mission  of 
home,  came  at  length  to  live  in  harmony  and  to 
minister  to  one  another.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  such  a  personification  of  the  rooms  would  be 
so  very  far-fetched,  either,  for  there  is  a  person- 
ality in  a  good  room  that  is  not  without  its  human 
elements. 

T-JOW  to  give  your  rooms  this  personal  charac- 
ter,  and  how  to  make  them  live  together 
in  mutual  harmony  is,  of  course,  the  problem. 
It  cannot  be  solved  by  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
proper  furnishings,  for  the  things  that  would  lend 
the  magic  touch  to  one  man's  rooms  would  seem 
to  be  interlopers  in  another's.  We  cannot  cut 
our  homes  all  out  of  one  piece;  one  needs  to  know 
something  of  a  family's  life  and  character  before 
one  can  successfully  furnish  its  home.  The  main 
thing  is  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principle;  the  details  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  planning  each  room 
so  that  it  may  express  something  of  the  purpose 
of  its  existence  and  something  of  the  individuality 
of  its  inhabitants.  Furniture,  decorations,  pic- 
tures, all  the  appointments  should  be  chosen  and 
arranged  to  that  end.  The  rooms  should  breathe 
the  spirit  of  family  life,  as  Amanda  Beaman's  did 
when  she  was  a  bride. 


SPRAYS  FOR  THE  VICTORY 
GARDEN 

IT  IS  just  about  now,  when  the  days  are  long 
and  hot,  that  the  suburban  gardener  begins 
to  let  his  carefully  nurtured  plants  tend  to 
themselves.  Don't  do  it!  The  shock 
troops  of  the  insect  army  are  planning  a  drive 
that  will  leave  no  living  thing  upon  the  plot.  A 
little  spray,  judiciously  applied,  will  smash  their 
attack,  and  save  the  endangered  vegetables. 
Most  people  think  that  spraying  is  a  complicated 
matter — naturally  enough,  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  formula-  provide  for  large  amounts 
only.  The  following  formulae  show  how  the 
well-known  sprays  may  be  made  up  quickly  and 
easily  in  small,  convenient  quantities: 

PARIS  GREEN 

l'aris  preen  I  tablespoonful 

Stone  lime  3  tablespoonfuls 

Water  3  gallons 

This  should  be  strained  before  it  is  put  in  the 
sprayer.  It  makes  a  good  formula  to  use  instead 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  in  case  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
obtain.  An  excellent  combination  spray  may 
be  had  by  adding  half  a  teaspoonful  of  paris 
green  to  the  bordeaux  mixture,  but  mix  the  paris 
green  with  a  little  water  before  combining. 

HELLEBORE 

Hellebore  1  ounce 

Water  I  gallon 

This  mixture  must  be  used  when  it  is  fresh,  as 
it  is  ineffective  after  about  three  days.  It  is  for 
chewing  bugs,  and  therefore  is  excellent  to  use 
on  cabbage.  1  his  should  be  substituted  for 
arsenate  of  lead  when  there  is  any  danger  either 
to  man  or  animals. 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Purchase  the  ordinary  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  of  commerce.  For  winter  strength  dilute 
it  one  part  lime-sulphur  to  ten  parts  of  water. 
For  summer  strength  it  should  be  diluted  one 
part  lime-sulphur  to  forty  parts  of  water.  The 
directions  are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  package. 
As  a  protection  against  fungus  and  insects  it 
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Palace,  Havana,  Cuba.  Architect, 
Clias.  I.  Bern,  New  York.  Contrac- 
tors, Tifiany  Studios,  New  York. 


Avoid  Range  Annoyances 

TV/TAKE  sure  of  kitchen  sat- 
isfaction  by  having  your 
range  constructed  to  order.  By 
doing  so  you  will  have  a  kitchen 
as  modern  as  your  home. 

Dearie's  {Jrenctt  R,ang$e 

pictured  above,  is  composed  of  two 
coal  burning  units  and  one  using 
electricity.  An  electric  broiler  is 
built  in  the  Russia  iron  plate  shelf 
and  a  charcoal  broiler  is  provided  at 
the  left-hand  end.  The  range  itself 
is  built  of  Armco  Iron  with  bindings 
and  trimmings  of  polished  steel.  A 
substantial  hood  of  Russia  iron,  with 
a  wire  reinforced  glass  pane  in  the 
right  end  panel,  disposes  of  food 
vapors  through  a  ventilator. 

This  extraordinary  range,  with 
others,  both  large  and  small,  but  of 
the  same  high  grade,  is  shown  in  our 
Portfolio.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you 
on  request. 


\  Beam 


HALL,  jDEANE  CO* 
363-267  West  36th  St.,New  York.  N.Y 


■P"     DREER'S  ^ 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  list  of  varieties,  including 
the  best  everbearing  sorts,  and  gives  direc- 
tions for  planting  in  order  to  raise  a  full 
crop  of  Strawberries  next  year ;  also  offers 
Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  Seasonable 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  for 
summer  sowing.  Also  Potted  Plants  for 
summer  planting,  Decorative  Plants,  etc. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  and 
kindly  mention  this  publication 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-16  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Noted  for  Quality 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37-Street 
New  York 


Josselyn's  Wife 

KATHLEEN  NORRIS.  in  this  exceed- 
ingly  clever  and  well  written  tale, 
contrasts  two  distinct  types  of  woman- 
hood— gentle,  true-hearted  Ellen,  Josse- 
lyn's  wife,  with  his  step-mother,  a  hand- 
some, intriguing,  selfish  woman. 

Loyalty  to  her  husband  and  unbounded 
faith  in  Humanity  at  last  bring  Ellen  her 
reward  after  months  ot  heartache  and 
agony.    At  all  booksellers. — Net,  $1.50. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City  New  York 


Calioway 
Pottery 

Will  give  the 
ESSENTIAL  TOUCH 

The  Bird  Bath  illustrated 
will  be  the  Delight  of  any 
Garden.  Made  in  our  light 
stony  gray  Terra  Cotta,  it 
stands  36  in.  high  with  a  bowl  24  in.  This 
piece  is  specially  priced  at  $27.50. 
Flower  Pots.  Vases,  Boxes,  Bird  Baths.  Fountains,  Sun 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches,  etc.,  are  included  in 
our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Galloway  Terra  CoTta  Cb. 

3216 WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Allen's  Water  Gardens 

1020  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Largest  Growers  of  Water  Lilies  in  the  West.  Spe- 
cial offer  for  your  Water  Garden:  Three  beautiful 
Hardy  Water  Lilies;  Yellow,  White  and  Pink,  $2.00. 
Miscellaneous  Aquatics;    Aquarium  Plants — Gold  Fish 


It  is  requested  that 
mail  orders  for  the 

Skerry  Candies 

and  all  requirements 
for  Private  Catering 
be  sent  to  our  new 
establishment  at 

Fifty- Eighth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Louis  Sherry 
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Afr  Dont  Use  Paint  Her$ 
use  STONE-TEX 


For  concrete,  stucco,  brick,  stone  or  masonry  walls  of  any  kind, 

STONE-TEX  is  admittedly  the  right  coating.  It  is  prepared  specihc- 
allv  for  use  on  such  surfaces,  and  produces  an  attractive  soft-colored, 
even  finish  which  wears  better  than  paint,  looks  better,  and  will  not 

chip,  flake  or  peel  off. 

All  mason rv  walls  are  more  or  less  porous.  During  storms  and  damp  seasons,  they 
soak  in  moisture,  making  the  building  damp  and  unsanitary.  The  moisture  also  mixes 
with  dust  from  the  streets,  producing  unsightly  streaks  and  stains. 

STONE-TEX  "Saves  the  Surface" 

But  in  Stone-Textured  walls,  the  pores  are  filled  with  a  hard,  flint-like  cement  coating 
and  all  hair  cracks  are  sealed.  The  building  is  dry  at  all  times.  The  coating,  being 
moisture-proof,  retains  its  beauty  for  years,  at  the  same  time  giving  adequate  protection 
against  the  elements. 

Ordinary  paints  could  not  give  such  results.  Being  intended  for  wood,  they  offer 
little  resistance  to  moisture,  when  used  on  masonry.  So  they  soon  flake  and  peel  oil, 
and  the  walls  again  must  be  coated.  Don't  use  paint  on  masonry  walls.  Use  btone- 
Tex  if  only  for  economy. 

STONE-TEX  gives  a  beautiful,  fiat  finish— most  desirable  for  concrete,  stucco,  brick, 
etc.  Equally  suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  'one^- 
Protects  the  building  against  disintegration  and  lengthens  its  life.  Applied  with  a  brush. 

Write  to-da\  for  free  color  card  and  handsomely 
illustrated  STONE-TEX  book  gieingjull  information. 

THE  TRUS-CON 
LABORATORIES 

105  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


'//////^ 


HAY- CAPS 

Hay-Caps  for  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  | 
Stack,  implement  and  wagon  covers.  | 


Canvas  covers  for  all  purposes.   Plain  | 


or  waterproof. 

Circulars,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

was  a  rich  prize.  To  a  Michigan  lumber  mag- 
nate that  dense  valley  of  uncut  redwood  repre- 
sented untold  millions.  To  the  Cardigans,  it 
held  memories  that  gold  could  not  buy. 

Three  strong  men  and  a  true-spirited  girl 
battle  against  big  odds  for  possession  of  this 
section  of  the  country,  as  big  as  a  principal- 
ity. Treachery,  daring,  not  to  say  love,  make 
this  stirring  novel  one  At  all  Booksellers 

of  the  best  ever  written  by       Net,  $1.50 

Peter  B.  Kyne 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.    Mak  ers  of  high  grade  clocks.    1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


may  be  well  to  add  one  tablespoonful  of  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  to  every  gallon  of  the  lime-sulphur 
solution.     1  his  is  for  a  summer  spray. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Stone  lime  15  tablespoonfuls 

Copper  sulphate  I  tablespoonful 

Water  1  gallon 

This  may  best  be  made  by  dissolving  the  copper 
sulphate  in  about  half  a  gallon  of  water.  Then 
slake  the  lime  with  a  little  water  and  dilute  with 
the  other  half  gallon.  After  this  pour  the  two 
mixtures  in  equal  quantities  into  a  third  vessel. 
The  completed  solution  should  be  used  at  once. 
A  combination  of  fungicide  and  insecticide,  effec- 
tive against  nearly  all  diseases  and  chewing  bugs, 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  half  a  tablespoonful 
of  arsenate  of  lead  powder — or  twice  that  amount 
if  you  have  purchased  it  in  the  paste  form.  The 
arsenate  of  lead  should  be  mixed  with  a  little 
water  before  adding. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Arsenate  of  lead  powder  ....    §  tablespoonful 
Water  I  gallon 

If  your  arsenate  of  lead  is  in  paste  form,  double 
the  amount  added  to  a  gallon,  first  diluting  it  a 
bit  with  water.  Either  is  a  good,  easily  made 
insecticide. 

POISON  MASH 

Molasses  1  tablespoonful 

Bran  I  quart 

Paris  green  1  teaspoonful 

Combine  with  water  enough  to  moisten  the 
mixture,  and  apply  it  by  scattering  it  on  the 
ground  close  to  the  stalks  of  the  plants.  Ex- 
treme care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  it  is 
not  accessible  either  to  animals  or  children,  since 
it  is  a  virulent  poison. 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT 

It  is  best  to  buy  this  in  its  commercial  form. 
It  should  be  diluted  according  to  directions  on 
the  package.  Half  a  fluid  ounce  to  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  water  has  been  found  about  right 
for  most  insects.  To  assist  in  spreading  the  mix- 
ture, about  one  twentieth  of  a  pound  of  soap 
should  be  dissolved  with  it. 

Joseph  Lamont  Gavit 

"AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  THAT 
SHOULD  LIVE" 

IN  THE  June  number  of  Country  Life  an 
article  under  the  above  title  advocated 
the  retention  in  active  service  of  the  War 
Emergency  Board  of  American  Plant  Path- 
ologists. After  that  article  was  written  we  re- 
ceived word  that  that  board  was  dissolved  after 
its  December  meeting,  but  that  a  new  and  per- 
manent body — The  Advisory  Board  of  Plant 
Pathologists — was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work 
outlined  in  the  article  above  referred  to.  1  his 
Board  is  headed  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Lyman  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  efforts  will  receive  the  support  and 
encouragement  that  its  importance  deserves. 

A  WORD  OF  THANKS 

MANY  of  our  friends  and  subscribers 
have  sent  to  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  we  might  interest  in  Country 
Life,  and  these  we  have  tried  to  thank 
by  personal  letters  whenever  it  was  possible. 
In  some  cases,  however,  no  address  and  even  no 
signature  was  given,  and  therefore  we  resort  to 
this  little  paragraph  of  thanks. 

We  want  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  interest  and  spirit  of  cooperation  shown 
by  the  readers  of  Country  Life  in  forwarding 
the  names  and  addresses  of  likely  subscribers. 
If  there  are  others  who  would  cooperate  with  us 
in  this  way,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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Systems  of  Irrigation 


|jA.WNS  are  noticeably  more  handsome,  flow- 
ers more  profuse,  gardens  more  productive, 
where  Cornell  Irrigation  Systems  are  installed. 
These  Overhead,  Underground  or  Portable  Sys- 
tems, equipped  with  patented,  adjustable  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles,  give  you  control  of  your  "rain- 
fall." Adapted  for  any  area;  installed  at  any 
time,  without  injury  to  lawn,  or  garden;  eco- 
nomical, simple,  efficient.  Descriptive  booklet 
free  on  request. 

W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting 

Everett  Building,  New  York 

.  CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
NORFOLK 
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SECURITY  for  park  or  garden,  without 
detracting  from  the  pleasing  expanse 
or  sightly  appearance  of  the  grounds, 
can  be  attained  with  an  Anchor  Post 
Chain  Link  Woven  Steel  Fence.  Too 
smooth  and  high  to  be  climbed,  too  strong 
to  be  broken  through,  it  affords  complete 
protection  against  trespassers,  yet  does  not 
limit  the  view  and  is  itself  attractive. 

Built  of  the  best  material,  heavily  galvan- 
ized. Set  so  substantially  by  its  patented 
anchored  posts  that  it  remains  permanently 
in  alignment.  Its  design  and  workman- 
ship make  it  artistic  in  appearance;  its 
durability  makes  it  remarkably  economical. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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BOSTON.  MASS. 
79  Milk  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Real  Estate  .Trust  Bldg. 


HARTFORD.  CT. 

902  Main  St. 
CLEVELAND.  O. 
Guardian  Bldg. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Empire  Bldg. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
New  Edison  Bldg 
M40G 


*A  V^EIV  IDEA 
or  TJVO 
for  the 
zMOTOy^IS  T 

■By  tALEXANDEl^JOHNSTOV^ 


One  of  the  preferred  types 
of  locking  device,  known  as  a 
transmission  lock;  it  acts  on 
this  part  of  the  mechanism, 
locking  the  gearshift  lever  in 
neutral,  which  effectually  pre- 
vents the  operation  of  the  ve- 
hicle. That  a  lock  of  this  kind 
is  well  worth  while  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the 
insurance  companies  in  cer- 
tain of  their  districts  are  offer- 
ing S15  per  year  rebate  on  the 
premium  for  theft  insurance, 
when  the  car  is  equipped  with 
an  accepted  lock  of  this  kind 
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In  using  oil,  it  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  flow  so  that  the 
entire  stock  does  not  run  out 
after  a  few  miles  of  travel, 
and  this  the  oil  cup  shown 
above  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. When  the  car  is  in  mo- 
tion the  vibration  causes  the 
little  ball  to  "jiggle,"  thereby 
uncovering  the  feed  pipe  and 
permitting  the  oil  in  small 
quantities  to  rundown  to  the 
pirt.  When  the  car  isatrest. 
the  ball  covers  the  end  of  the 
feed  pipe  and  the  flow  of  oil 
is  shut  off 


A  tool  chest  of  parts.  What  car  owner  with  a  garage  of  his  own 
and  the  divine  love  for  tinkering,  which  marks  the  real  "bug", 
wouldn't  give  his  last  dollar  to  own  such  a  tool  chest  as  this  one? 
The  chest  is  made  of  pressed  steel  and  will  really  last  the  proverbial 
lifetime.  The  drawers  are  made  in  different  sizes  so  as  to  accommo- 
date any  of  the  variously  shaped  tools  that  the  motor  car  owner- 
mechanic  finds  it  necessary  to  use 


The  vacuumetcr  is  something  new  in 
dash  equipment,  and  its  function  is  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  by  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  The  meter  gives  three 
odometer  readings,  the  first  showing  in 
gallons  and  tenths  of  gallons  the  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  on  a  given  trip;  the 
second,  the  total  number  of  gallons 
consumed;  and  the  third,  in  gallons  and 
tenths  the  amount  of  fuel  remaining 
in  the  tank.  The  blank  window  labeled 
"vacuum"  shows  by  changing  from 
white  to  red  that  the  entire  vacuum 
system  is  working  proi>crly 


A  brand 
"~  new  type  of 
creeper  for  use 
in  crawling  under  the 
car.   It  is  fitted  with 
-"^      casters  and  a  leather  head  rest. 

Compared  with  lying  on  the 
greasy  cement  floor  of  the  garage,  this 
is  a  luxury  indeed 


1  rL^raV  - 


There  is  now  obtainable  for  use  on  the  farm  tractor  a  headlight  which  makes  that  energetic  vehicle  practically  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day  proposition.  Unlike  automobile  lamps,  this  light  is  not 
designed  to  throw  a  long  distance  beam,  but  is  intended  to  furnish  a  light  that  will  enable  the  tractor  to  plow,  harrow,  thresh,  and  carry  on  any  other  farm  work  at  night  just  as  well  as  in  daylight. 
The  big  lamp  has  a  shallow  reflector,  which  spreads  evenly  a  widely  diffused  light  in  front  of  the  tractor.  An  auxiliary  light  in  the  rear  enables  the  operator  to  follow  the  work  of  the  various  imple- 
ments that  he  is  pulling.  This  auxiliary  lamp  is  soarranged  that  it  may  be  removed  and  used  as  a  portable  light,  ten  feel  of  cord  being  contained  in  a  compartment  in  the  body  of  the  lamp.  The 
big  lamp  may  be  adjusted  in  any  direction  and  may  be  used  in  pulley  work,  when  the  machine  is  employed  in  that  way 
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THE    NEW  BIG-SIX 


A CAR  of  attractive  and  artistic  design  \tfitk 
a  60-horsepower  motor  always  within  your 
control,  perfectly  balanced  chassis  of  remarkable 
soliditj),  126-incK  wheelbase,  insuring  generous 
bod})  proportions,  genuine  hand-buffed  leather 
upholstery,  outside  and  inside  door  bandies, 
Gypsy-t;9pe  top  ^ith  plate  glass  vJindovCs, 
curtains  opening  with  doors,  glove  box  and 
extension  ligbt  in  tonneau,  silver-faced  jeweled 
clock,  magnetic  speedometer,  sbock-absorbers, 
33  x  4^-incK  cord  tires. 
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f^EW  -  Vol.  42   in.__.tfre.  Famg^Ls^press^^ckg^JUbj^a 


right  away  for  this  very  special 

\7_1  A4}  of  the  internationally  famous 
VOl*  4m  Cypress  Pocket  Library.  Just  out. 

"Good  Bungalows  for  Good  Birds'* 

It  is  a  wonderful  compilation  of  bird  lore 
and  bird  information.  BIG  DOUBLE  SUP- 
PLEMENT WITH  20  BEAUTIFUL  and 
CORRECT  DESIGNS— all  specially  made 
by  artists  who  know  birds.  (Not  one  is  like 
the  other  good  designs  in  bird  house  cata- 
logs.)   Also  in  this  volume  you'll  find 

20  FULL  WORKING  PLANS 

with  complete  specifications.  And  ALSO 
EXTRA  ART  SUPPLEMENT,  12  x  29, 
inches  in  FIVE  COLORS  with  a  total  of 

3  PORTRAITS  OF  AUDUBON 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  one  a  repro- 
duction in  colors  of  a  rare  old  steel  engrav- 
ing, also  photograph  of  his  home.  ALSO 

5  BIRDS  in  NATURAL  COLORS 

and  180  correct  pen  portraits  of  other  birds. 

"Your  Cypress  Volume  42  Is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  books  on  this  subject  I  have  ever  seen." 
Thus  recently  wrote  a  bird-Iovcr  who  has  read  much. 

You  will  be  astonished  and  delighted  with 
the  variety  of  the  contents  of  Vol.  42.  And 
it  is  FREE.  Send  your  name .  Today  is  best. 

,  SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MFRS'  ASSN. 

V102  Hibernia  Hank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or 
1202  Heard  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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ROW-HSHADES 


How  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  porch 

T  I  can  be  made  the  favorite 
gathering  place  for  all  the 

family — a  delightful  outdoor  room — if 
it  is  made  cozy  and  attractive  by 
proper  use  of  Porch  Shades.  Our  free 
"Book  of  Porches"  tells  you  how  to  do 
it,  shows  you  how  others  have  beauti- 
fied porches  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  with 
Aerolux  Porch  Shades. 

This  book  explains,  too,  why  Aerolux 
Porch  Shades  give  you  greater  com- 
fort and  longer  wear  than  ordinary 
shades. 

Write  for  this  book — you  will  find  it 
interesting  and  you  will  not  be 
obligated  in  any  way. 

The  Aeroshade  Company 
953  Oakland  Ave., 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


The  British  Navy  In 
Battle 

By  ARTHUR  H.  POLLEN 

England's  greatest  naval  expert  has  written 
a  great  book  of  which  "The  North  American 
Review"  says:  "A  far  reaching  and  accurate 
criticism  of  a  sort  that  few  men  at  any  time 
have  had  the  knowledge  and  the  courage  to 
write."  Net,  $2.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  8s  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Write  us  what  your  water  conditions  are 
arc  in  your  house.    Don't  envy  the  comforts  of 
self. 


L00MIS- MANNING 

1441  So.  37th  St. 


FILTER  DIST'G.  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

I WISH  to  know  anything  of  interest  concern- 
ing, and  the  probable  value  of,  three  articles  I 
received  from  my  grandmother,  Betsy  White, 
nee  Dunton,  born  in  Vermont  in  1800. 
First,  a  coverlet,  perfectly  preserved,  a  soft, 
beautiful  tan  and  white,  though  I  think  I  have 
heard  it  was  originally  red  and  white. 

Second,  a  quilt,  probably  made  about  1845;  big 
red  roses  and  buds  with  green  leaves  and  green 
vine  border  on  white;  applique;  perfect  condition. 

Third,  a  large,  double,  and  most  gorgeously 
beautiful  Paisley  shawl,  as  bright  and  unworn 
as  the  day  it  was  purchased. 

J.  A.  C,  Virginia,  Minn. 

You  will  find  some  information  regarding  hand- 
woven  coverlets  in  an  article  in  Country  Life 
for  September,  1916.  An  article  on  Cashmere 
and  Paisley  shawls  will  before  long  appear  in  this 
magazine.  Your  three  antiques  are  well  worth 
preserving.  I  regret  to  say  that  these  things  are 
not  bringing  very  high  prices  at  the  present  time. 
Good  coverlets  are  selling  in  New  York  for  about 
$15  apiece.  Quilts,  I  imagine,  bring  about  the 
same,  though  a  good  deal  would  depend  on  pat- 
tern and  workmanship.  The  Paisley  shawl  would 
bring  perhaps  #25.  Personally,  1  think  that 
these  values  are  all  too  low,  and  I  expect  to  see 
the  prices  go  up  before  long.  I  think  you  might 
well  consider  your  pieces  worth  about  double 
these  figures. 

I AM  enclosing  a  photograph  of  a  plate.  The 
rim  is  lustre — a  bronze  with  a  heliotrope  tinge 
as  if  over  blue.  No  mark  on  the  back  except  the 
three  marks  left  from  the  firing  and  a  possible 
figure  7.  The  plate  is  undoubtedly  old,  but  is  it 
of  value? 

I  have  two  coffee  pots  or  teapots  of  some  sort 
of  Britannia  metal.  They  are  each  marked 
Dixon  &  Co.,  with  a  6  on  the  shorter  one  and  a 
7  on  the  taller.    Are  they  of  interest  or  value? 

Also  a  cup  and  saucer  (cup  without  handle) 
with  a  wreath  around  the  cup  and  saucer,  and  a 
green  figure  with  red  dots  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  and  the  centre  of  the  saucer.  I  am  told  that 
they  are  rare  and  valuable.    Is  this  true? 

C.  M.  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Prices  for  such  things  as  yours  seem  to  be 
rather  low  at  present.  Your  lustre  plate  is 
probably  Staffordshire  and  would  bring  about  #4. 
The  coffee  pots  are  of  a  rather  late  period  and 
might  bring  $$  for  the  shorter  one  and  $3  for  the 
taller  one  in  the  present  market.  Actually,  how- 
ever, these  things  are  worth  rather  more  than 
this,  I  think.  Cups  without  handles  are  hard 
to  sell;  your  cup  and  saucer  would  bring  only  a 
dollar  or  two. 


I 


OWN  an  old  engraving  of  Cinque,  the  African 
slave,  that  was  engraved  from  the  original 
which  hangs  in  the  capitol  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Only  two  copies  were  made,  one  of  which  was 
presented  to  my  father  and  the  other  retained 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  the  engraving  made. 
What  is  its  probable  value? 

I  have  also  a  copper  lustre  pitcher  about  seven 
inches  tall.  The  colors  are  the  deepest  of  indigo 
combined  with  the  copper  lustre.  It  dates  back 
at  least  to  the  infancy  of  the  late  King  Edward. 
It  is  in  perfect  condition,  save  that  the  handle 
has  been  cemented  on.  « 

What  would  be  the  probable  value  of  a  canvas 
by  Wyantt  which  was  painted  before  he  went 
abroad  to  study?  It  is  about  three  feet  long  by 
two  feet  across.  The  colors  are  excellent,  but 
the  entire  painting  is  probably  in  need  of  bright- 
ening. 

E.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  woodland  scene  by  Wyantt  brought  #150 
a  short  time  ago,  but  it  was  a  particularly  good 
one.  Yours  might  be  worth  less;  it  would  all 
depend  upon  the  subject  and  condition. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  engraving  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  would  be  worth.  It  would  not  prove 
very  salable  in  the  present  market  unless  it 
were  engraved  by  one  of  the  very  early  American 
engravers,  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  against  it. 

Your  copper  lustre  pitcher  would  be  possibly 
worth  about  $18,  but  as  it  has  been  broken  and 
repaired,  it  would  probably  not  bring  more  than 
half  that  amount. 

W.  A.  D. 
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cJhe 
Bruges  Canal 


IDften  fix^t  ca&t  L\  coWcWd  aS  Second   ta  OM.atty 
and  ieXA&ce.,  malax  caxS  twe  <iauiaaed  wlttft 


3op  ^TlaUiUi/ 

ptocluct  t-o^.S  lfi«  cat  mal«  <no«(  imt  temW 
mucfi  ^cttex  AevsUcc  to  tfie  cwt  avlncx. 

Look  for  Pantasote  Label  inside  the  ,op-it  protects  you  a£»in.t  substitution  wbicb  is  not  uncommon 


PIERCE  AUKOW  WHITE 

MARMON  COLE 

SCRIPPS  BOOTH  REO  SIX 

CHALMERS  CADILLAC 

COLUMBIA  PREMIER 

LOCOMOBILE  HUDSON 

KISSEL  MERCER 
PAIGE  LINWOOD 
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A  GREAT  PHEASANT  MONOGRAPH* 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY 

OF  ALL  game  birds  the  pheasants  of  the  world  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  also  the  most  difficult  to  find  and  to  kill.  Scenically, 
their  haunts  embrace  the  finest  and  most  spectacular  mountain 
and  forest  regions  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  a  far  cry,  both  upward 
and  across,  from  the  spicy,  hothouse  forests  of  tidewater  Borneo  to  the 
stupendous  steeps  and  everlasting  snows  of  the  highest  Himalayas.  And 
yet,  at  one  extreme  Mr.  Beebe  found  the  wonderful  Argus  pheasant,  and 
at  the  other  the  abyss-loving  Impeyan. 

To  build  a  monograph  of  the  Phasianidae  that  will  do  the  subject  even- 
handed  justice  is  a  task  for  men.  On  one  side  it  was  Mr.  William  Beebe* 
Honorary  Curator  of  Birds  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  whose  well- 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE 

THE  interior  of  the  sun  room  offers  many  interest- 
ing possibilities  for  the  use  of  Rookwood  Faience. 
Floors,  walls,  radiator  grilles  maybe  had  in  tiles  of 
endless  variety  as  to  color,  shape  and  design.  Har- 
mony with  any  scheme  is  possible. 

Rookwood  vases,  bowls  and  other  articles  of 
decorative  value  also  add  their  touch  of  '■V^' 
beauty  to  the  room. 
THE  ROCKWOOD  POTTERY  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  as  HOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 


Kuser's  blood  partridge,  Ithaurnrs  Kuseri  Heche,  made  from  a  color  plate  in  Mr.  Beebe'; 

graph  of  the  Pheasants" 


"Mono- 


trained  scientific  mind,  tireless  industry,  skill  as  an  explorer,  and  ability  as  a 
writer  and  book-maker  rendered  this  monograph  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  profound  love  for  birds  and  the  splendid  imagination  of  Col. 
Anthony  R.  Kuser,  combined  with  ample  resources,  that  brought  about 
the  union  of  foresight  and  forces  that  produced  the  great  result  now  laid 
before  the  bird  lovers  of  the  world. 

HpHERE  are  monographs  and  monographs.  Some  of  them  are  mere 
*-  picture  books,  with  an  accompaniment  of  brief  and  perfunctory  text. 
There  are  others  that  delve  into  scientific  details  of  no  interest  to  any  human 
being  save  the  delver  himself.  Of  what  kind  is  the  Kuser-Beebe  monograph 
of  the  pheasants?  Its  modest  binding  of  maroon  cloth  does  not  even  faintly 
suggest  the  riches  within;  and  really,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  work. 

First  of  all,  it  is  something  new  under  the  sun.  It  pulses  with  life  and 
interest,  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  author;  and  nothing  like  it  ever 
before  has  been  made. 

Its  scope  is  broad,  its  plan  is  new  and  original,  and  it  grips  the  reader 
with  a  warm  and  masterful  hand.  The  overflowing  wealth  of  first-hand 
facts  is  a  delightful  surprise.  It  tells  the  reader  the  things  that  he  most 
wishes  to  know  about  these  strange  and  beautiful  birds.  It  reveals  their 
personalities,  their  habits  and  their  romantic  dwelling-places,  their  classifi- 
cation and  their  geography.  The  science  of  ornithology  is  made  fascinating, 
and  the  general  reader  of  Mr.  Beebe's  abundant  text  soon  realizes  that  when 
science  is  written  by  a  sympathetic  hand  it  can  be  both  understandable 
and  delightful. 

A/f  R-  BEEBE'S  thirty  pages  of  introduction  is  a  masterful  general  review 
LvA  ()f  the  pheasant  family  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  treasury  of  scientific  in- 
formation, and  as  interesting  as  a  good  novel.  It  shows  how  science  can 
be  made  attractive  instead  of  repulsive;  but  it  must  be  admitted  in  ad- 
vance that  few  other  zoological  subjects  lend  themselves  so  thoroughly 
to  this    sparkling   treatment.      J  his  is  science  made  available  to  the 


•A  Monograph  of  the  Pheasants  (in  four  volumes) ;  Vol.  I.  By  William  Beebe,  Honorary  Cura- 
tor of  Birds  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  Published  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
New  York.   Price  $62.50  per  volume 
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Grafonola 


in  roriod  desi 


ns 


There  is  an  added  charm  to  the  sweetest  music  when  it  floats 
through  the  silken  portals  of  this  beautiful  Louis  XVI 
Grafonola.  Its  beautiful  finish  and  graceful  lines  delight  the  eye, 

even  as  its  pure  and  resonant  tone 
**H*^fe  fascinates  the  ear.  Every  distinc- 

tive period  in  art  is  represented  in 
these  beautiful  Columbia  Period 
Models.  You  may  be  sure  of  find' 
ing  one  that  will  accord  harmoni- 
ously with  the  decorative  treat' 
ment  of  your  home. 

Period  Designs  from  $250  to  $2100 
Standard  Models  up  to  $300 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

London  Factory:  102  Clerkenwell  Road.  E.  C. 
Canadian  Factory:  54  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 
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IN  numerous  country  homes  and  estates  the 
National  System  is  proving  the  solution  of 
the  fresh  running  water  problem. 

It  requires  no  water  storage  tank  but  brings 
water  clear,  fresh  and  cool  direct  from  the 
source  to  the  faucet.  Compressed  air  operates 
a  pump  located  in  the  well  itself. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  confer  with  you 
or  your  architect  on  your  specific  water 
problem.  Or  a  request  on  your  business 
stationery  will  bring  our  elaborate  book 
snowing  typical  installations. 


Protect  your  home  forever — 

ftp  A  1  Send  for  catalogue 

VU\L"Ideal    1 1  ruin,;" 

Boilers    to  Dept.  25 


.  Radiators 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY .  Chicago 


Ma  Pettengill 

By  Harry  Leon  Wilson 

"A  fresh  contribution  to  the  stock  of  American 
humor." — William  Dean  Howells.     Net,  $1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


™  "titled-       Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing..^ 

Apollo-Keystone  Oalvanizcd  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for„ 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  i  ao  hid  in«  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flu  me*.  Spout-  - 
ins.  Garages,  etc.  Soldi, >  leadi  nt>  metal  merchants.  Keyntonk  Copper  *> 
Steel  is  also  miequalcd  for  Hoofing  'J  in  Plates.  Look  for  the  Ke.vstone  '.«JLL 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet.  ioTa 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bids;. ,  Plltsburjh,  Pa.  — ! .  i 
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millions  rather  than  to  the  scientific  few.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  introduction  includes  a  real 
introduction,  then  a  "Brief  General  Account," 
a  table  and  a  diagram  to  show  genera  and  relation- 
ships, a  "  Key  to  the  Genera,"  a  general  map  of 
distribution,  a  diagram  of  regions,  "Flight  and 
Gait,"  "Food,"  "Roosts,"  "Friends  and  Ene- 
mies," "Voice,"  "Protective  Coloring,"  "Home 
Life,"  nests,  eggs,  and  lastly,  "Relation  to  Man." 

It  is  because  of  such  presentations  as  this  that 
we  place  this  monograph  in  a  class  by  itself 
and  call  it  a  matchless  model  of  bird  exploita- 
tion. 

THIS  first  volume  of  the  projected  four  shows 
that  between  a  monograph  written  in  a 
study,  from  dry  skins,  and  one  based  on  first- 
hand observations  made  with  the  camera  and 
gun  in  the  haunts  of  the  living  birds,  there  is  a 
world  of  difference.  Regardless  of  time,  labor, 
and  danger,  Mr.  Beebe  sought  out  all  the  im- 
portant pheasant  species  of  India,  Borneo,  Java, 
and  China  in  their  homes  and  haunts.  He  photo- 
graphed their  mountains  and  jungles,  their  nests, 
their  favorite  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes.  He  col- 
lected liberally  of  their  eggs,  young,  adults,  and 
food  supplies.  He  learned  a  thousand  things 
about  pheasants  that  never  before  had  been  ob- 
served and  recorded,  and  he  solved  many  pheas- 
ant mysteries. 

THE  gorgeous  colored  plates  of  this  work 
literally  burst  upon  us  with  a  blaze  of 
glory.  They  represent  what  seems  to  us  the 
acme  of  ornithological  art.  As  they  stand  in  the 
volume,  the  original  plates  leave  nothing  for 
either  the  bird  lover  or  the  art  lover  to  desire. 
The  skill  of  Thorburn  cannot  be  described  in 
words.  Not  only  are  his  birds  exquisitely  per- 
fect in  drawing,  color,  and  detail,  but  his  land- 
scapes of  mountain,  rock,  tree,  and  sky  are  equally 
perfect  as  works  of  art.  The  work  of  both  the 
English  artist-naturalists,  G.  F.  Lodge  and  A. 
Thorburn,  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous,  and 
this  monograph  is  a  monument  to  their  artistic 
genius,  as  well  as  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Beebe  and 
Colonel  Kuser. 

Mr.  Beebe's  treatment  of  a  species  is  interest- 
ing. For  example,  take  Temminck's  tragopan: 
first  he  introduces  the  bird  as  he  saw  it  in  its 
haunts,  and  describes  its  immediate  surround- 
ings, its  plumage  as  it  lay  before  him,  and  the 
contents  of  its  crop.  This  is  followed  by  close- 
range  observations  of  the  living  bird  in  captivity 
in  the  Zoological  Bark,  where  it  has  been  kept 
for  six  years. 

The  breeding  habits  of  the  bird  are  accorded 
generous  space;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  part  of  the  story  is  of  extreme  interest. 
Naturally  the  eggs  come  in  for  their  full  share 
of  attention. 

A  F  PER  seven  pages  of  interesting  pheasant 
story,  we  come  to  the  section  of  detailed 
description,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  bird  student 
and  curator,  and  to  the  highest  degree  necessary. 
And  how  will  the  author  handle  it?  Four  pages 
of  matter  are  set  forth,  in  plain  and  simple  Eng- 
lish, under  the  following  heads:  "adult  male," 
" adult  female,"  "natal  down,"  "first  year  plum- 
age, male,"  "second  autumn  molt,  male."  The 
measurements  are  all  there,  throughout. 

Finally,  the  last  half  page  of  the  twelve  pages 
of  text  is  devoted  to  "Early  History  and  Synon- 
omy."  The  barbed  wire  entanglement  is  only 
three  inches  high,  and  the  reader  can  leave 
it  and  hurry  away  from  it  as  rapidly  as  he 
chooses. 

THE  specimen  chapter  cited  above  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  treatment 
accorded  each  species  of  the  twenty-four  de- 
scribed in  this  initial  volume.  For  some  others 
the  text  far  exceeds  the  twelve  pages  of  our  ex- 
ample. The  justly  celebrated  Himalayan  Im- 
peyan  pheasant  is  accorded  thirty-four  pages 
of  text  and  many  illustrations,  including  six 
photogravures  of  its  haunts,  its  nest,  and  its 

Stated  categorically,  Volume  I  consists  of  a 
preface  by  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
thirty  pages  of  "Introduction"  to  the  pheas- 
ants of  the  world  by  Mr.  Beebe,  and  198 
pages  of  text.  Twenty-four  species  are  de- 
scribed. There  are  twenty  colored  plates,  and 
thirty-one  photogravures  from  the  author's 
photographs.    The  colored  plates  include  adult 
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"Onyx"  M  Hosiery 


of  purest  silk  rivals 
the  rainbow  in  its 
matchless  array  of 
colors. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  "ONYX  "and  H  Jiolcsdle Distributers 

NEW  YORK 
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Christopher  and  Columbus 

By  the  author  0}  "Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden" 

Anna  Rose  and  Anna   Felicitas  discov- 
ered America  to  be  delightful  and  amus- 
ing, so  you  will  find  this  book. 

Net,  $1.60 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City  New  York 


birds  of  both  sexes,  young  in  various  stages, 
wattles  on  a  large  scale,  and  many  eggs.  There 
are  five  large  maps  of  geographical  distribution, 
the  first  of  which  shows  the  distribution  of  all 
the  pheasants  of  the  world. 

'  I  VHE  Kuser-Beebe  "Monograph  of  the  Pheas- 
■*•  ants"  is  a  great  work,  and  a  new  departure 
in  the  making  of  works  of  its  class.  Distinctlv, 
it  sets  a  higher  standard  in  the  illumination  of 
important  zoological  groups.  It  represents  years 
of  labor,  the  expenditure  of  a  great  sum  of  monev, 
and  the  best  artistic  talent  in  bird  protrayal  in 
colors.  Judged  by  this  first  volume,  the  finished 
work  will  be  worth  to  the  world  all  that  it  has 
cost. 

A  TREE  WITHIN  A  TREE 

A FORTY-FOOT    high    eucalyptus  tree, 
with    a    perfectly    preserved  smaller 
tree  inside,  was    cut   down    not  Ions 
ago  by  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  trunk,  boughs,  and  limbs  of  the  inner  tree 
were  completely  covered  by  the  new  outer  tree. 
No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  this  unusual 


Sections  of  (he  tree  within  a  tree  that  are  on  permanent  exhibi- 
tion in  Los  Angeles 


growth,  as  scientific  men  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  The  gentleman  who  cut 
the  tree  says  that  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  he  noticed  a  circular  cavity,  through 
which  could  be  seen  the  bark  and  balsam,  both 
of  which  seemed  to  be  pressed  out.  1  he  cover- 
ing of  the  inner  tree  is  exactly  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  The  large  section  shown  in  the  picture 
is  a  slant  cut  from  the  tree,  showing  the  texture 
and  clearly  defined  bark.  1  he  smaller  sections 
show  the  inner  and  outer  growth  from  various 
parts  of  the  tree.  These  sections  are  now  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  for  perma- 
nent exhibition. 

II.  E.  Zimmerman. 
CHOW  BLOOD  FROM  CHINA 

MR.  DYER'S  interesting  article  on  the 
chow  in  Country  Life  for  April 
suggests  a  further  comment.  I  he 
reason  why  many  chows,  rather  high 
on  the  legs,  are  still  brought  from  China  is  that 
the  Chinese  prefer  the  tall,  slim  type,  and  if  the 
selection  be  left  to  a  Chinese  he  will  invariably 
pick  one  of  that  sort.  When  you  do  get  a  good 
one  from  China  you  get  something  worth  while, 
and  as  an  outcross  it  does  wonders  for  the  breed. 
But  of  course  the  chief  trouble  lies  with  the 
American  Kennel  Club.  You  cannot  register 
the  offspring,  because  John  Chinaman  does  not 
register  in  the  American  Stud  Book.  I  he  best 
puppy  I  have  ever  seen  I  saw  recently.  It  was 
by  a  Chinese  dog  out  of  an  English-bred  matron 
whose  paternal  grandparents  were  Ch.  Peter 
the  Great  and  Ch.  Lodmore  Ching. 

Maude  M.  Thompson. 


The  Bay  Stater 


M-JO  this  one  thing:  apply  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating  —  then  forget  about 
walls  of  brick,  concrete  or  stucco. 

"Bay  State"  is  not  just  a  temporary  remedy, 
it  is  a  sure  cure.  It  gives  a  lasting  pure 
white  or  delightful  tint  to  walls — and  makes 
them  waterproof,  too. 

The  Bay  State-Coated  home  is  so  bright  and 
cheery  you  can  find  it  in  the  dark. 

Our  Book  No.  1  and  a  sample  will  be  gladly 
sent  to  you. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  PEW  o/"OUR  NOTfABIE  INSTALLATIONS 


Chas.  A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 

F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Richardson,  Chicago 
Ben  i.  J.  Allen,  Esq., 

Winnetka,  111. 

C.  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harley  T.  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 


Edw.  Mallinckrodt,  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Karter, 

Canton,  Ohio 
H.  N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
J.  O.  ICeene,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jos.  B.  Haggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  Condon,  Esq., Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 


Grand  Prize 


EWORLD 


FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  gioe  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  books.    Write  for  them  to-day. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sttlet  and  Construction  Representatnes  in  Principal  Cities 


Gold  Medal 


'The  W 


rld's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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rajestic 

Coal  Chute 

-  Protects  the  Home 
'lessens  Depreciation 


"VA7*ITH  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute,  the  marring  and 
VV  defacing  of  foundation  walls  and  soiling  of 
paint  on  the  home  is  impossible.  The  Majestic  pro- 
tects the  building  just  where  the  damage  always 
occurs  and  there  is  no  litter  of  premises  from  bound- 
ing coal  lumps  or  coal  dust. 

Arrange  for  a  Majestic  in 
Your  Foundation 

The  Majestic  can  easily  be  installed  in  any  new  home  or 
at  a  small  expense  in  one  already  built. 

When  in  use,  the  hopper  comes  out  as  shown.  Not  in  use 
it  sets  flush  with  the  foundation  and  a  protected  glass  door 
serves  splendid  light  to  ttie  basement. 

Locked  automatically  from  the  inside  it  is  absolutely 
burglar- proof.  Opened  only  from  inside,  by  extended  chain. 

The  Majestic  improves  the  looks  of  your  foundation  at 
the  same  time  minimizing  the  depreciation  of  your  home. 
Built  extra  durable  of  cast  semi-steel  and  boiler  plate. 

Send  for  catalogue  12D  and  name  of  nearest  dealer* 
Working  drawings  furnished  free. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

560  ERIE  ST.,  HUNTINGTON,  IND. 


W  M 


^Portfolio 
)'o/Homes 


1* 


nyone  who  contemplates  building  or 
remodelling  will  be  interested  in  our 
portfolio  of  large  photographs  showing 
fifty  interesting  homes,  both  large  and 
small,  designed  by  prominent  architects 
of  established  reputation. 

CREO-DIPT 

STAINED  SHINGLED 

HOMES 

If  you  are  ready  to  consider  roof  and  sidewall  material, 
ask  for  sample  color  pads  and  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Address  Photo  Department 

CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc.,  No.Tonawanda,N.Y. 
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QLOTHES  for  the  QOUNTRT 

•By  ^MARION  Q.  TAYLOR 


THERE  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  last  few  years 
in  securing  the  pure  camel's 
hair  cloth  to  make  the  polo 
type  of  coat  for  men  and  women; 
this  year  there  is  fortunately  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  it  available,  and  one 
sees  new  models  that  are  even  smarter  than  the 
old  belted  varieties,  and  which  yet  preserve  the 
simplicity  essential  to  this  character  of  coat. 

The  one  shown  at  the  left  below  is  cut  after  the 
fashion  of  a  top  coat  that  one  slips  over  a  habit. 
It  has  a  good  swing  to  the  sides  and  is  quite  fiat 
in  front  and  back.  There  is  nothing  remotely 
resembling  trimming;  three  buttons  fasten  it  and 
there  is  a  pocket  at  either  side.  The  shoulders 
are  cut  becomingly  short  and  outlined  with  a 
double-stitched  seam,  and  the  revers  are  cut  a 
bit  wide,  which  is  a  tendency  of  the  moment 
in  coats  of  this  sort. 

/^AMEL'S  hair  coats  are  not  low  in  price.  They 
^  never  will  be.  The  beauty  and  cost  of  the 
fabric  prohibit  it  in  the  first  place,  and  it  demands 
proper  tailoring  in  the  second;  but  this  model 
has  been  made  to  sell  at  what  is  far  from  a  high 
figure,  comparatively;  a  coat  like  this  is  one  of  the 
requirements  of  a  country  wardrobe  that  repre- 
sents money  well  spent,  for  not  only  is  its  style 
dependable  and  its  fabric  durable,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  really  cannot  be  imitated.  It  looks 
just  what  it  is — a  thoroughly  good  coat  for  coun- 
trv  wear,  as  long  as  there's  a  piece  of  it  left.  It 
comes  in  the  natural  tan  tone,  navy,  white, 
oxford,  blue,  brown,  and  black. 

Quite  new  and  pretty  is  the  rolling  sailor  worn 
with  it,  of  navy  wool  jersey  trimmed  with  white 
brushed  wool  about  the  crown  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  brim. 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to 
give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those 
from  which  the  clothes  in  the  accompanying  article  were  chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S 
New  York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 


for  less  than  twice  or  even  more 
than  twice  the  price  of  a  cotton 
skirt. 


A  VEF 
£\-  this 


Modtls  from  Bonwil,  Teller  y  Co. 

The  skirt  is  one  of  a  few  very  good  models 
shown  in  this  same  department,  where  an  effort 
is  made  to  give  expert  judgment  to  the  designing 
of  sports  clothes.  This  model  and  the  one 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  page  are  really  dis- 
tinguished among  hundreds  of  separate  skirts 
for  country  wear.  They  are  both  of  English 
cricket  flannel,  beloved  of  all  sportsmen,  a  ma- 
terial that  is  pliable  but  firm,  and  that  seems 
steadily  to  improve  with  cleaning. 

'  I  M  IE  model  shown  in  the  centre  is  cut  to  give 
adequate  fullness  for  tennis  or  golf,  but  fits 
beautifully  from  waist  to  hips.    T  he  belt,  as  can 


There  is  a  sportsmanlike  character  to  camel's  hair  that  makes  it 
an  ideal  country  coat  material 


A  well  designed  and  beautifully  tailored  skirt  of  English  cricket 
flannel  is  distinguished  in  a  season  of  smart  skirts 


be  seen  in  the  photograph,  extends  to  either 
side  of  the  front  plait. 

A  skirt  of  this  sort  is  another  investment,  as 
far  as  the  country  wardrobe  goes,  for  as  has  been 
said  so  often  in  these  columns,  fashions  in  sep- 
arate skirts  of  this  character  change  very  little 
from  season  to  season,  and  it  is  far  better  to  in- 
vest in  one  or  two  good  skirts  than  in  twice  as 
many  of  indifferent  style  and  workmanship. 

It  is  possible  to  get  inexpensive  and  good  look- 
ing wash  skirts,  but  in  this  case  one  must  confine 
oneself  to  drill,  pique,  and  similar  fabrics.  The 
two  models  shown  in  the  June  issue  are  examples 
of  this,  but  are  possible  only  in  cotton  goods.  A 
woolen  skirt,  to  be  satisfactory,  cannot  be  had 


VERY  smart  fabric  introduced 
season  for  shirts  is  illus- 
with  this   skirt.     It   is  a 
a   lovely  soft  surface  called 


trated 
heavy  silk  with 

"Mummy  Jap,"  which  comes,  I  believe,  from 
Japan.  This  shirt  is  simply  made  with  the  pop- 
ular pointed  collar,  deep  plaits  in  front,  and 
turned-back  cuffs. 

The  simple  sailor  trimmed  with  grosgrain 
ribbon  is  excellent  for  general  wear. 

As  the  season  has  advanced  there  has  been  a 
noticeably  increased  fondness  for  fine  plaiting. 
Many  of  the  dressmaking  houses  have  shown 
some  of  their  prettiest  midsummer  frocks  of 
finely  plaited  chiffons,  Georgette  crepe,  crepe 
de  chines  and  similar  fabrics. 


'  I  ""HE  very  lovely  model  shown  at  the  right 
■"■  below  combines  flesh-colored  Georgette 
crepe  and  a  fine  weave  of  tricolette  of  the  same 
tone.  Transparent  coat  effects  of  this  sort  are 
charming  for  midsummer  country  club  and 
similar  use,  and  this  one  shows  the  new  long  coat 
effect  of  which  we  shall  see  more  this  autumn  and 
winter. 

The  garden  hat  worn  with  it  is  of  a  rough  straw 
trimmed  with  a  cluster  of  grass  and  cherries. 
There  is,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  pro- 
fusion of  these  large,  droopy  shade  hats,  and  this 
one  has  a  particularly  good  brim  line  and  a  smart 
absence  of  trimming  that  is  not  always  easy  to 
find.  Far  too  many  of  these  hats  are  a  bit 
heavy,  due  to  the  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers 
or  fruit  that  encircle  the  crown,  and  for  this 
reason  many  women  cannot  wear  them. 


! 


The  charm  of  fine  plaiting  is  beautifully  expressed  in  this  frock 
of  flesh  colored  Georgette  crepe  and  tricolette 
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BONWIT  TELLER 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38"STREET,NEW  YORK 


Specific  models  in  side  and  cross  saddle  habits 
— for  Polo,  the  Hunt,  Cross  Country,  Park 
and  Exhibit  Riding.  Made  in  accord  with 
the  accepted  English  standard  and  fashioned 
with   the  finesse  of  custom  workmanship. 

Accessories  for  the  Equestrienne 

Hats,  Shirts,  Stocks,  Cravats, 
ff^aistcoats,  Boots,  Puttees, 
Gloves,  Stickpins ,  Crops. 


Why  the  Goodness  Never  Varies 
In  Beech-Nut  Strawberry  Jam 

EVERY  glass  is  cooked  just  right.  Never  a  bit  of  guess  work — 
no  uncertainties  of  any  kind.  For  Beech-Nut  Strawberry- 
Jam  is  cooked  by  thermometer  tests  that  show  to  the  second  when 
the  jam  is  done.    No  under-cooking — no  over-cooking. 

Made  from  fresh-picked  berries — those  firm,  round,  little 
berries  grown  in  the  up-state  section  of  New  York.  Nothing  else 
but  pure  granulated  sugar  is  added. 

Care  in  selecting  the  fruit,  in  preparing  it,  and  in  cooking  it  to 
exact  temperature  makes  Beech-Nut  Jam  as  desirable  as  the 
choicest  home-made  jams  you  ever  tasted.  Get  a  glass  of  Beech- 
Nut  Strawberry  Jam  to-day. 

Beech-nut  Packing  Company,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


BeeclvNut 


mm. 


Marmalades 


Made  to  get  Wet 

Women's  Silk  Stockings 
for  Bathing 

So  made  that  salt  water  will  not 
rot  them,  and  they  will  resume 
their  beauty  and  lustre  after 
djrying.  Black,  white  and 
colors.  Light,  medium  or  heavy 
weights  #3.75  a  pair. 

Women's  Tennis  Stockings 

English  Ribbed  Wool  Stockings,  de- 
lightfully soft  and  the  lightest  weight 
made.  In  white  and  colors — #4. 50  a 
pair.  Another  quality,  white  only  $} .50. 

Catalogue  on  request 


STOCKING  SHOPS 

586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Also  at  4  NO.  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 
PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 
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Tr»         f\    In  this  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts. 
VV  IlClC     A  O    V_jO    Information  about  any  sort  of  hotel,  together  with  fullest  informa- 
tion about  railroad  and  steamship  lines  for  reaching  them  comfortably  may  be  secured  through  this 
department.    Address  RESORT  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life,  120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


/ 


High  on  the  cliffs  of  old  French 
Quebec,  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Laurentian  Mount 
ains,  stands  the 

(Shateaifjronfenac 


Like  a  King's  citadel,  dominating,  im- 
pressive, yet  welcoming!  An  old  world 
atmospheresurroundsit,  asin  Normandy, 
with  a  glamour  of  history  and  romance. 
— The  Plains  of  Abraham — The  Shrine 
of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre — Montmorency 
Falls,  are  near  by. 

Fine,  hard  roads,  through  the  White  and 
Laurentian  Mountains,  and  from  Al- 
bany, make  Quebec  a  magnet  for  motor- 
ists. Cool,  bracing  air  insures  perfect 
comfort  on  the  hottest  midsummer  days. 

Chateau  Frontenac  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  notable  hotels  of  the  Continent.  Compan- 
ionable, cosmopolitan  people — a  New  York  and 
Paris  cuisine,  music,  dancing,  and  the  perfect  ap- 
pointments and  service  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 
Plan  to  stop  a  day — you  will  stay  a  week. 

Make  reservations  in  advance. 
For  particulars,  address 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.  140  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

or  Montreal,  Canada 


"Castle  of  Comfort' 

QUEBEC 

CANADA 


(Homelike  ^~ 

But  still  in  tfic 
fieartomtys 


THE  BILTMORE 

NEW*  "YORK 


THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION 

By  SARAH  COMSTOCK 

A  girl  charming  and  courageous  and  her  struggle  for  success 
and  happiness  against  the  hcrcditray  scruples  of  a  small 
backwater  town.  Net.  $1.60 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

You  cm  make  your  home  absolutely  modern 
and  up-to-date  by  installing  a 

©KewaneES 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Gives  running  water  umler  strong  pressure  for 
every  use.  Low  in  cost,  economical  and  efficient 
in  operation.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  prove 
Kewance  superiority  Write  for  Kcivanee  Bulle- 
tins on  Running  frater,  liiectric  Lighting  and 
Sciungt  Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANE1  PRO  nil  I  Ml  iiim  0BP&1I1 
{Formerly  Keitanet  H-'ater  Supply  Co.)  1 

u>j  Frmmklla  Street  Kewuee,  III. 


HOME-GROWN  FOOD  FOR 
RABBITS 

WITH  the  constantly  increasing  interest 
in  the  breeding  of  rabbits,  more  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  production  of 
food  for  these  animals.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  grain  and  hay,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables, the  expense  amounts  to  considerable  if 
a  large  number  of  rabbits  is  being  raised.  If  the 
rabbit  owner  has  a  garden,  however,  he  can  pro- 
duce a  large  proportion  of  all  the  feed  needed. 
Of  course  he  will  have  to  buy  some  oats  durirrg 
the  winter,  but  he  can  rely  upon  garden  produce 
for  a  large  part  of  the  rations  fed.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  notion  that  carrots  are  the  best 
vegetables  for  rabbits,  just  as  they  are  for  horses. 
Yet  no  adequate  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this 
vegetable  over  some  other  kinds  has  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  carrot  doesn't  analyze  any  more 
favorably  than  the  parsnip.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  English  breeders  consider  the  parsnip  al- 
most unrivaled  as  a  vegetable  for  rabbits.  Car- 
rots and  parsnips,  in  any  event,  are  excellent 
vegetables  for  rabbit  feeding.  It  will  pay  in  the 
spring  to  put  in  a  few  rows  of  early  carrots,  per- 
haps the  French  forcing  varieties,  although  they 
will  not  grow  very  large.  In  June  a  large  late 
variety  should  be  planted. 

Turnips  are  also  good  for  rabbits,  and  so  are 
mangel  wurzel  beets.  Perhaps  no  root  crop  will 
provide  so  much  food  for  the  amount  of  ground 
required  as  mangels.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that 
these  vegetables  cannot  be  kept  through  the  win- 
ter without  having  them  wilt,  and  that  wilted 
vegetables  are  not  good  for  rabbits.  The  last 
statement  is  probably  true,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  have  wilted  vegetables,  for  if  they  are  stored  in 
boxes  of  sand  they  will  keep  until  spring  in  good 
condition. 

COME  rabbit  keepers  advocate  the  raising 
^  of  cabbages  and  kale  for  rabbits.  Others 
say  that  these  vegetables  should  not  be  fed  at  all. 
As  a  matte  r  of  fact,  rabbits  eat  them  readily  and 
they  seem  to  have  no  ill  effects  if  they  are  not 
given  too  freely  at  the  beginning.  1  hey  have 
one  decided  disadvantage,  though,  and  one  which 
is  likely  to  exclude  them  from  the  rations  given  to 
rabbits  when  the  hutches  are  kept  in  sheds  or 
other  buildings.  1  hey  result  in  the  creation  cf  a 
very  unpleasant  odor.  Altogether  the  writer 
considers  root  crops  much  preferable. 

1  here  is  one  form  of  green  food  w  hich  is  easily 
raised  and  of  whic  h  the  rabbits  are  very  fond.  It 
is  chicory,  the  long  leaves  of  which  make  a  most 
satisfactory  ration.  I  here  is  no  reason  why  these 
leaves  should  not  be  available  all  winter,  for  if 
the  roots  are  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  set  in  boxes 
of  earth  in  a  warm  cellar,  they  will  soon  begin  to 
grow  and  each  root  will  produce  two  or  three 
cuttings.  If  the  rabbit  keeper  is  fond  of  the  deli- 
cacy sold  in  the  restaurants  under  the  name  of 
French  endive,  he  can  incidentally  have  a  supplv 
for  his  own  table  if  he  uses  witloof  chicory,  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  the  spring.  For  table  use  the  box 
of  roots  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  or  another 
box  inverted  over  it  so  that  the  sprouts  will  be 
white  and  delicate.  1  his  isn't  a  matter,  how- 
ever, which  makes  any  difference  to  the  rabbits. 
I  he  green  leaves  are  just  as  appetizing  to  them. 

"\X7TIEN  it  comes  to  taking  weeds  or  such 
*  ™  growth  as  is  found  along  the  hedgerows  for 
rabbits,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  mixture.  If  any 
one  kind  of  plant,  especially  those  considered  to 
have  medicinal  virtues,  is  used  alone,  the  effects 
may  not  be  wholly  what  one  might  wish.  Some 
rabbit  keepers  have  advised  against  the  feeding  of 
dandelions  and  plantain,  but  experience  seems  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  about  these 
weeds,  if  they  are  fed  when  fresh.  1  hat  is  an 
important  point,  but  one  which  is  often  over- 
looked. Any  green  stuff  which  has  become  wilted 
or  allowed  to  sweat  should  be  at  once  removed 
from  the  hutches. 

Much  of  the  common  belief  that  wet  vegetables 
are  fatal  to  rabbits  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
green  stuff  has  been  allowed  to  remain  until  it 
had  started  to  mold.  Even  a  little  pile  of  grass 
will  soon  become  unfit  for  feeding,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  It  is  important  to 
give  only  just  what  green  stuff  will  be  cleaned 
up  in  a  short  time.  \\  hen  rabbits  have  been 
kept  on  dry  food,  the  feeding  of  green  stuff  should 
be  begun  gradually.  If  vegetable  tops  or  grass 
must  be  gathered  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  only 
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SPRINGS 


pOME  to  the  Homestead,  2,500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  for  your  vacation.  At  the  foot  of  the 
timber-girt  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the  days  are 
bright  and  the  nights  cool  and  restful.  Average 
temperature  10°  lower  than  in  New  England.  No 
dampness.   No  mosquitoes. 

Sports  in  perfection  —  two  hundred  Blue  Grass 
horses;  tennis,  swimming,  and  golf  on  a  course  famed 
throughout  America.   Ideal  roads  for  the  motorist. 


"^TATURAL  waters  and  scientific  baths  surpassing 
Europe's  most  noted  Spas  in  health  -  giving 
qualities  and  facilities  for  treatment. 

The  Homestead  is  the  last  word  in  luxury  of 
appointments,  embodying  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Yet  the  refined,  companionable  people 
whom  you  find  here,  appreciate  the  informal,  home- 
like atmosphere  which  is,  perhaps,  the  main  charm 
of  Virginia  Hot  Springs. 


Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 


Christian  S.  Andersen 
Resident  Manager 


THE  HOMESTEAD,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


— a  Universal  lighting  plant  furnishes  current  with  a  dependability 
equal  to  city  power  station  service.  The  reliability  of  the  plant  is 
chiefly  due  to  its 

Four-Cylinder  Motor 

Ultra-efficient,  water-cooled— the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  stationary  power  plant  for  domestic  use. 
Economical  in  maintenance — Burns  either  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  gas. 

Equally  efficient  for  operating  water  systems,  motor  boats  and  port- 
able lighting  plants.       Write  for  Literature 


UNIVERSAL 
Station  27 


MOTOR  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Vfte  most  valuable  piano  in  Ike  ivorld 

IT  The  Steger  Piano  is 
built  with  loving  care  by 
craftsmen  whose  ideals 
are  expressed  in  its  out- 
ward artistry  and  whose 
rare  skill  finds  voice  in 
the  Steger  tone  of 
unique  quality. 

%  Steger  Pianos  and  Player 
Pianos  are  shipped  on  ap- 
proval to  persons  of  re- 
sponsibility. Write  for  the 
Steger  Style  Brochure  and 
convenient  terms.  Steger 
dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER  &  SONS 

PIANO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 

STEGER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
Factories  at  Steger.  Illinois,  where  the 
"Lincoln"  and  "Dixie"  Highways  meet 


"Redding  Selma  Lagerldf  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfv'en,  the  Swedish  composer 
THE  NORTHLAND  EDITION:    ten  of  her 
greatest  works  in  limp  leather  binding  now 
ready.    (Each,  net.  $2.00.)    Send  for  booklet. 
DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


If 


FLOOR  VARNISH 
TRATrTLAMcffiSsfS 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "My  Home" — a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  helpful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Beautifier  of  Permanence  and 
Individuality  for  Public  and 
Private  Grounds 

Transforming  barren  spaces  into 
spots  of  rarest  charm  and  beauty. 

When  writing  enclose  ioc  and 
Ask  for  Pergola  Album  "E-30" 

HARTMANN  -  SANDERS  COMPANY 

Elston  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

1  York  Office,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Lattice 

Fences 
Garden 

Houses 
Gates  and 

Arbors 


a  very  little  should  be  fed  at  a  time  until  the  rab- 
bits become  accustomed  to  it.  Then  the  fact 
that  it  is  wet  will  make  no  difference.  It  is  obvious 
that  rabbits  running  at  large  do  not  wait  for  grass 
or  vegetables  to  dry  off  before  they  eat  them. 

TT  IS  especially  necessary  to  be  careful  about 
the  feeding  of  anything  green  to  rabbits  under 
three  months.  The  amount  should  be  limited 
at  all  times,  and  if  the  trouble  known  as  pot  belly 
develops,  being  indicated  by  an  abnormal  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen,  the  use  of  green  stuff 
should  be  stopped  altogether,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  E.  I.  Farrington. 


HYPOCHONDRIACS  OF  THE 
GARDEN 

AMONG  the  flora  of  the  world  there  are 
trees  for  every  purpose  and  plants  for 
every  place,  ranging  in  character  from 
the  palm  and  banyan  of  the  tropics  and 
the  oak  and  fir  of  the  temperate  climates  to  the 
mosses  and  lichens  of  the  frigid  zone.  Nature 
created  each  plant  for  a  purpose  and  gave  it  a 
zone  of  habitation,  but  man  has  not  been  con- 
tented with  her  arrangement.  We  have  never 
half  appreciated  our  own  indigenous  plants,  but 
are  continually  introducing  plants  from  foreign 
zones  and  trying  to  reestablish  them. 

When  it  is  possible  to  create  an  artificial  en- 
vironment for  a  plant  we  may  expect  to  grow  it 
with  success.  In  New  England  we  may  have  all 
the  figs,  oranges,  and  pomegranates  that  we  wish, 
if  we  will  but  grow  them  in  properly  constructed 
greenhouses.  A  great  many  varieties  of  plants 
grow  under  very  restricted  conditions,  and  refuse 
to  vary  these  in  the  least,  while  some  grow  under 
almost  any  condition. 

Soil,  sun,  shade,  rainfall,  drainage,  and  even 
air  conditions  and  altitude  are  some  of  the  agen- 
cies affecting  plant  life.  A  careful  study  of  en- 
vironment means  much  toward  ultimate  success. 
I  have  several  times  successfully  transplanted 
trailing  arbutus.  1  his  was  done  by  removing 
it  with  very  large  clumps  of  earth  and  planting 
it  in  a  well-drained,  partially  shady  place  where 
the  soil  was  a  light,  sandy  loam  well  filled  with 
leaf  mold.  In  this  case  the  plant  was  only  shifted 
to  another  position  of  identical  environment. 
Were  one  to  try  to  grow  arbutus  under  any  other 
conditions  it  would  most  likely  become  a  horti- 
cultural corpse. 

Plants  indigenous  to  any  given  latitude  will 
grow  equally  well  around  the  world,  provided  soil, 
moisture,  and  other  conditions  are  compatible, 
but  it  is  in  longitude  where  the  zones  are  clearly 
defined. 

W/"E  FIND  people  of  New  England,  persis- 
tently  trying  to  grow  English  ivy  and 
boxwood,  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  fussing 
with  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  fig  trees,  and 
people  of  the  South  spending  money  on  blue 
spruces  and  balsam  firs,  and  many  other  examples 
of  misused  latitude.  What  is  the  result?  A 
plant  which  in  its  own  latitude  is  a  healthy, 
happy  specimen,  full  of  vigor,  life,  and  beauty, 
becomes  a  hypochondriac.  The  more  we  nurse 
it  and  fuss  with  it,  the  more  it  pines  and  weeps. 
We  always  explain  its  presence  in  the  garden, 
with  an  apology,  saying  that  we  know  it  does  not 
belong  there,  but  nevertheless  we  are  trying  to 
violate  nature's  "Thou  shalt  not." 

After  a  plant  has  been  given  a  fair  chance  and 
does  not  seem  to  thrive,  something  is  wrong. 
Look  up  its  history,  learn  the  proper  conditions 
under  which  it  grows,  and  if  you  cannot  m;ike 
these  right,  discard  it  and  use  something  else. 
With  all  the  plants  that  nature  has  given  us  for 
every  condition,  there  is  no  use  in  getting  only 
half-hearted  results.  It  is  much  better  to  use 
those  varieties  which  grow  well  and  give  results, 
than  to  be  continually  coaxing  some  plant  that 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  conditions  which  are 
being  imposed  upon  it. 

A  little  experience  soon  teaches  one  what  plants 
are  suited  to  his  special  location  and  conditions, 
and  by  a  process  of  elimination  the  hypochon- 
driacs of  the  garden  may  be  soon  discarded. 

\Y.  E.  Campbell. 


A  REGULAR 
HOLD  UP 

A  few  ounces  of  KAPO  Ceibasilk  as 
applied  by  us  will  hold  up  the  heavi- 
est person,  in  the  water,  for  3  months. 

(Used  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  Governments  for 
this  purpose.) 

THAT  'S  WHY 

KAPO 

LIFE-SAVING  GARMENTS 

Absolutely  protect  you  from  the  clanger  of 
drowning  and  cramps  and  from  all  worry. 

Very  light,  comfortable,  and  secure. 
THEY  ARE  NOT  FILLED  WITH  AIR 
SWIM-WINGS  $2 

For  Bathing  and  Swimming 

WATER-VESTS  $6 

For  Boating  and  Swimming; 

OCEAN  WAISTCOATS  $12 

For  Travelers  and  Sportsmen 

For  MEN -WOMEN -CHILDREN 

Chest  measurements  for  all  garments:  —  Size 
No.  1 .  24  to  30  inches ;  Size  No.  2.  32  to 
36  inches;  Size  No.  3,  38  to  44  inches; 
Size  No.  4.  46  to  50  inches. 

Sold  by  Department  and   Sporting  Goods 
Stores  everywhere  ;  if  not  easily  obtainable, 
will  send  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

KAPO  MFC.  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 
IT  ISN'T  SAFE  TO  WAIT 


Nomads 
of  the  North 

JAMES  OLIVER  CURWOOD 


/~\NCE  again  Curwood  turns  to  the  great 
American  wilderness  for  the  setting  of  his 
new  romance.  No  less  delightful  than  the  hu- 
man love  story  are  the  adventures  of  a  bear- 
cub  and  and  a  half-breed  pup,  orphans  of  the 
wild,  portrayed  with  all  the  realism  and  appeal 
of  "Kazan."    Net,  $1.50,  at  all  bookstores. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


IMP  SOAP 


Sure  Insect  Killer 


IMP  Soap  Spray  is  a  scientifically  prepared  compound 
that  is  destructive  to  insects  without  injuring  plants 
or  roots.  Does  not  spot  leaves,  fruit,  grass  or  deface 
paint  work.  It  is  clean  and  colorless.  May  be  used  on 
fruit  trees;  shade  trees;  flowering  shnibs;  vines;  garden 
truck;  and  on  all  sorts  of  plants,  both  under  glass  and 
out  of  doors. 

It  is  most  effective  against  rose  bug;  mill  [bug;  white, 
black,  green  and  rhododendron  fly,  red  spider;  thrips; 
aphis;  fruit  pests;  elm  leaf  beetle  and  moths.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very  economical, 
one  gallon  is  mixed  with  25  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Full 
directions  on  each  can.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  Leaf 
trade  mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp  Soap  Spray 
does  not  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can- 
not supply. 

Pint  can  $.50  Gallon  can  $2.25 

Quart  "  75  5    "      "   10.00 

10  Gallon  Can  18.00 

Sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Props. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co. 
176  Purchase  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dealers  Wanted. 
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Cooling 
Refreshing 


^pHERE  isn't  any  doubt  about  it -with  Ridg- 
ways  famous  India-Ceylon  Teas  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  most  delicious,  most  refreshing, 
most  sustaining  of  all  summer  beverages 

^dgaqysTea 


AIR-TIGHT 
TINS  ONLY 


FOUR  CUPS 
FOR  A  CENT 


DELICATELY  SCENTED- GOLD  TIPS 


Ify  our 
deal  e  r 
cannot 
supply 
ijou.write 


DeptMV 
Seventeen 
Ninety 
Broadway 
NewYork 


SIVITCHI^G 
from  Q^4S  to 
ELECTRICITY 

■=By  SIDNEY  DE  "BRIE 


The  acme  of  cooking  convenience 
and  comfort  has  been  attained  in 
this  electric  range.  The  three  hot 
plates  are  seldom  used,  for  the  two 
ovens  do  the  necessary  baking  and 
boiling 


For  the  housewife  whose  range  has 
not  the  fireless  cooker  arrangement, 
this  separate  cooker  is  a  valuable 
aid.  heated  as  it  is  by  electricity, 
and  compact  and  easy  as  it  is  to 
handle 


WE  MAY  send  to  Europe  for  our  perfect 
maids  and  to  the  East  for  cooks  of 
perfection,  but  for  the  tempting  of  them 
over  here,  we  use  household  appli- 
ances of  American  make.  For  if  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  America  excels  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  in  the  thoughtful  care  expended  in 
the  manufacture  of  her  appliances  for  house- 
work. 

It  may  even  be,  now  that  the  serv  ant  question 
is  assuming  such  unheard  of  proportions,  that 
these  very  articles  which  have  heretofore  proved 
of  such  value  in  getting  an  efficient  helper  will 
prove  a  bar  to  the  employing  of  that  helper  when 
she  does  appear  once  more.  This  paradoxical 
statement  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  only  in  such  a  crisis  has  the  housewife  herself 
had  a  chance  to  try  out  the  fascinations  of  these 
new  arrangements  which  have  recently  come  upon 
the  market  for  the  easing  of  the  houseworker's 
drudgery. 

In  no  other  field  has  there  been  so  pronounced 
a  step  forward  as  in  that  of  electrical  appliances. 
The  modern  home  is  now  run  by  electricity  almost 
exclusively.  No  modern  factory  was  ever  run  on 
more  scientific  lines  nor  with  more  labor-saving 
devices,  proportionate  to  its  size.  Madame 
dries  and  curls  her  hair  with  electricity  while 
Mary  sits  in  the  laundry  turning  on  and  off  the 
switches  which  control  the  washing  of  the  clothes, 
and  Lee  Wah  browns  crisp  bacon  and  fluffy  muf- 
fins with  the  same  current. 

A  SIDE  from  the  convenience  and  time-  and 
labor-saving  features  of  these  electrical 
appliances,  there  is  the  matter  of  decorative 
improvement.  We  all  remember  the  horrible 
gas  lighting  fixtures  of  a  decade  or  so  back,  and 
what  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  has  done 
for  the  simplifying  and  beautifying  of  those 
highly  ornate  and  stupid  articles  of  furnishing. 
Just  so  has  the  use  of  electricity  simplified  the 
design  of  the  kitchen  range,  the  coffee  percolator, 
and  such  other  articles  as  were  decorated  hereto- 
fore with  no  respect  to  their  utility. 

Simplicity  is  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and 
for  the  smaller  cooking  articles  which  are  used 
in  the  dining  room  itself,  such  as  the  percolator, 
the  tea  urn,  and  the  little  table  grills,  the  de- 


signers hark  back  to  the  dignified  period  of  lovely 
lines  and  proportion,  when  no  applied  decora- 
tions were  necessary  to  enhance  their  product. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  applied  decorations 
make  the  care  of  the  article  more  difficult,  and 
thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  device  itself. 

The  kitchen  in  the  electrically  equipped  home 
is  a  marvel  of  sanitation  and  daintiness.  \\  hite 
tiling  is  used  on  the  walls  as  high  as  everyday 
dirt  is  apt  to  ascend,  and  above  that  an  easily 
washed  paint  of  light  and  cheerful  color.  Dainty, 
quickly  washed  curtains  are  hung  at  the  window, 
and  the  floors  are  of  painted  concrete  or  com- 
position flooring,  so  made  as  to  be  flushed  for 
cleaning  and  quickly  drained. 

Into  this  thoroughly  happy,  convenient  setting 
are  put  the  electric  range,  with  its  fireless  cooker 
near  by  if  it  be  a  model  which  does  not  include 
this  arrangement  in  its  own  make-up,  the  electric 
dish  washer,  and  beside  the  stove  the  table  or 
cabinet  in  which  are  to  be  found  such  electric 
kitchen  aids  as  may  be  necessary.  A  small  grill, 
a  percolator,  a  toaster,  and  an  electric  tea  kettle 
may  serve  to  get  a  meal  on  occasion  without 
making  use  of  the  large  range. 

BESIDES  these  cooking  utensils,  there  are 
such  articles  as  the  coffee  grinder,  the  meat 
chopper,  the  bread  mixer,  the  egg  beater,  and 
even  the  silver  cleaner,  which  are  all  run  by 
electricity  in  the  modern  kitchen.  The  por- 
celain sink  in  this  kitchen  is  high  enough  so  that 
a  woman  need  not  break  her  back  in  using  it, 
but  can  stand  upright  and  comfortable  for  as  long 
as  necessary.  Convenient  cupboards  are  made 
of  white  porcelain,  likewise  the  working  table. 


Indispensable  aids  in  the  nursery  are  the  hot  water  heater  and 
the  milk  warmer,  which  latter,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
is  so  made  as  exactly  to  lit  baby's  feeding  bottle 


In  the  ice  box,  electricity  comes  again  to  the 
fore,  making  the  ice  that  is  used  as  it  is  needed 
and  from  water  that  is  known  to  be  pure. 

1  he  latest  model  of  electric  range  is  indeed  a 
thing  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  a  housewife 
or  her  cook.  It  has  not  only  all  the  advantages 
of  being  run  by  electricity,  which  makes  for 
better  cooked  and  more  wholesome  food,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  greater  economy  of  food  stuffs,  but 
it  has  also  the  attraction  of  automatically  con- 
trolled heat,  and  therefore  perfectly  cooked  food, 
if  directions  are  followed. 

No  fireless  cooker  is  needed  with  it,  for  if 
desired,  the  food  may  be  prepared  and  set  in  the 
oven  long  before  it  is  actually  to  be  cooked,  an 
alarm  clock  set  to  go  off  at  a  stated  time  before 
dinner  is  to  be  served,  and  the  whole  forgotten 
until  the  dinner  hour  has  arrived.  This  alarm 
automatically  sets  the  heat  in  the  two  ovens,  or 
only  in  the  one,  if  so  arranged,  and  the  automatic 
thermometer  on  the  door  of  each  oven  turns  off 
the  heat  at  the  temperature  desired  so  that  even 
if  dinner  be  late,  no  fear  need  be  felt  for  a  burned 
or  unsavory  meal. 

'TMIE  laundry  in  the  house  of  electric  equip- 
*•  ment  requires  even  less  work  than  the 
kitchen,  for  in  the  preparation  of  food  electricity 
can  offer  but  little  help,  while  in  the  laundry  all 
of  the  processes  through  which  the  clothes  go  are 
done  by  turning  on  the  switch.  Not  only  the 
usual  laundry  work  can  be  done  in  this  manner, 
but  the  filmiest  laces  and  the  heavest  blankets 
are  equally  easy  to  wash. 

After  the  clothes  have  been  thoroughly  washed 
by  eight  minutes'  immersion  in  the  rotating 
cylinder  of  water,  they  are  run  through  the  motor- 
driven  wringer,  into  the  rinsing  and  then  the 
bluing  tubs.  W  hile  this  is  being  done  a  new 
cylinderful  of  clothes  is  being  washed,  thus  saving 
a  vast  amount  of  time  as  well  as  labor.  W  hen 
the  wash  is  ready  to  be  hung  out  to  dry,  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  taking  it  outside  the 
laundry  itself,  for  an  electric  drier  has  been 
perfected  which  dries  the  clothes  with  no  dis- 
agreeable odor  or  yellow  color  such  as  have  made 
most  indoor  driers  objectionable. 

1  he  ironing  of  the  clothes  is  of  course,  done 
by  electricity.    For  years,  the  electric  iron  itself 


Not  only  the  washer  but 
the  wringer  as  well  is  run  by 
electricity.  The  wringer  is 
on  a  swinging  arm  so  that  it 
can  be  used  between  the 
machine  and  either  tub,  or 
between  the  two  tubs 


The  coffee  percolator,  chaf- 
ing dish,  and  tea  um  have 
long  been  the  housewife's 
most  cherished  assistants, 
but  only  when  operated  elec- 
trically can  their  superlative 
convenience  be  appreciated 
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in  Ghiordes,  Koula, 
Ferraghan  and  other  weaves 
of  great  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  early  Eastern  art. 


Also  an  assortment  of  Antique  and  Modern  Oriental  Carpets 
unsurpassed  in  extent  and  merit,  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes 

We  are  prepared  to  weave  Rugs  of  any  desired  dimensions,  in  designs 
and  color-effects  planned  to  meet  your  special  requirements. 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  as  to  what  we  have  for  your 
particular  needs. 

W.  fit  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 
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has  been  a  part  of  even  the  most  modest  house  which  boasted  electric 
current.  But  to-day,  most  of  the  ironing — 98  per  cent,  of  it,  so  it  is 
claimed — can  be  done  with  the  electrically  driven  and  gas  heated  ironers, 
which  require  no  work  on  the  part  of  the  laundress  other  than  feeding 
the  clothes  to  the  machine.  With  this  machine  installed  in  the  laundry, 
it  is  only  the  sheerest  and  most  elaborate  garments  which  demand  hand 
ironing. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  joys  of  electricity  is  that  it  is  always  ready  to  use  for 
no  matter  what  need  may  arise  in  any  room  in  the  house.  In  wiring 
the  house  for  electricity  these  days,  enough  outlets  are  made  in  each  room 
so  that  one  may  conveniently  plug-in  without  removing  lamps  to  make 


A  close-up  of  one  model  of  the  electric  range  shows  a  roast  of  beef  and  potatoes,  a  pie, 
and  a  pan  of  biscuits,  all  of  which  have  been  baked  together  by  the  aid  of  automatic  heat  con- 
trol of  the  oven.  This  is  not  only  a  convenience,  but  a  great  saving  which  cannot  be  effected 
with  I  he  old-time  ranges 

connections.  Practically  all  of  the  appliances  except  the  very  large, 
high-powered  ones,  which  require  special  wiring,  can  be  used  on  any 
plug  in  the  house  in  this  way. 

Thus  in  the  dining  room  one  may  prepare  a  meal  without  using  the 
kitchen.  The  coffee  percolator  and  the  toaster  heated  by  electricity  are 
now  indispensable  for  the  breakfast  table,  and  many  a  housewife  finds  it 
easier  to  cook  the  morning  bacon  and  eggs  or  midday  chop  on  the  little  grill 
right  on  the  table  in  the  dining  room,  rather  than  use  the  kitchen  for  so  slight 
a  task.  The  hot  water  heater,  the  chafing  dish,  and  the  samovar  are  of 
course  of  inestimable  service,  when  all  that  one  has  to  do  to  use  them  is  to 
attach  them  to  a  wall  or  floor  plug. 

HpHE  bedroom  is  another  place  where  adequate  outlets  should  be  pro- 
vided.  Besides  the  many  lights  required  over  dressing  table  and 
bed,  and  in  closets,  there  are  such  things  to  be  considered  as  the  luminous 
radiator,  which  is  of  greatest  value  in  the  bedroom  and  bathroom,  where 
immediate  heat  may  be  required  at  such  times  as  there  is  no  heat  on  in  the 
rest  of  the  house.  An  electric  heating  pad  for  the  bed,  and  an  electric  fan 
for  warm  days  should  be  installed  in  every  bedroom,  while  the  woman  will 
appreciate  in  her  own  room  the  electric  curling  iron,  the  massage  vibrator, 
and  the  hair-drier,  a  small  hand  drier  which  bears  slight  resemblance  to 
that  in  the  professional  hair-dressing  establishments. 

rpLECTRICITY  is  perhaps  of  greatest  value  in  the  nursery,  for  His  Little 
Highness  demands,  and  receives  these  days,  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
mediate care  of  any  member  of  the  household.  To  facilitate  this  care,  the 
nursery  is  equipped  with  the  luminous  radiator,  the  fan,  the  hot  water 
heater,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  milk  warmer,  which  is  made  for  baby's 
own  particular  use,  its  shape  and  size  conforming  exactly  to  his  feeding 
bottle. 

L^LECTRIC  cleaners  are  of  course  used  throughout  the  house,  and  such  1 

'  articles  as  the  sewing  machine,  the  phonograph,  and  the  player  piano 
are  all  run  electrically  in  the  modern  home.  If  one  has  a  work  shop  on  the 
place,  all  sorts  of  electric  appliances  are  to  be  had  for  it,  as  they  are  for 
garage  and  stable  as  well.  There  is  but  little  that  has  to  be  done  in  the 
country  home  that  can  not  be  done  electrically,  as  well  as  at  a  saving  of 
both  money  and  time. 
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INTERESTING  INTERIORS 
by  McHUGH  

Are  the  result  of  keen  imagination 
and  manv  rears  of  specialized  exper- 
ience. McHUGH  INTERIORS  are 
interesting  because  they  are  visual- 
ized through  original  thinking  and 
carried   out  with  original  materials. 
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A  Bird  Bath 

The  gracefully  designed  bird  bath  shown 
here,  if  placed  on  your  lawn  or  among  your 
flowers,  will  encourage  birds  to  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  your  grounds  and  give  new 
charm  and  interest.  Made  of  frost-proof 
Pompeian  stone.  Diameter  of  bowl,  31 
inches;  height.  39  inches;  base,  12  inches 
square.    (Price  F.  O.  B.  X.  Y.) 
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Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  Pompeian 
Stone  garden  furniture.  Special  facilities  for  design- 
ing in  marble. 
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\  DVT  ON  AN  UNKNOWN 
STREAM 

IN  ALL  endeavors  the  initial  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  is  everything,    and    I  waited 
until  I  felt  that  I  was  equal  to  the  supreme 
efFort  of  my  fishing  vacation.    The  way 
would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  unless  I  started 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  come  through 
will  power,  the  expedition  might  be  a  failure. 

If  you  are  a  real  fisherman,  you  sometimes  de- 
sire no  company,  and  when  you  are  intent  on  a 
trip  into  the  real  unknown,  not  even  a  single 
|  companion.  You  must  travel  light,  without  en- 
I  cumbrances,  and  a  companion  is  a  kind  of  en- 
cumbrance. For  if  you  desire  to  take  a  bee-line 
toward  an  objective,  as  I  did  away  from  the 
Meadows  of  Dead  Memories,  as  I  call  the  acres, 
very  likely,  as  he  gazes  across  the  miles  of  path- 
less brush  and  forest,  a  companion  will  shake-his 
head.  I  myself  had  doubts.  But  I  wanted  to 
fish  the  unknown  creek  up  and  not  down,  and 
to  do  this  I  must  hit  its  lower  end,  and  there  was 
no  path.  For  a  few  minutes  I  hesitated,  gazing 
through  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  luly  morning 
down  into  the  deep  valley,  which  dropped  away 
from  the  deserted  farmlands. 

I  had  descended  into  these  by  a  stony,  ancient 
road,  and  without  warning  the  bushes  gave  way 
and  near  me  sagged,  drooped,  lamented  such  a 
desolate  farmhouse  as  you  seldom  see.  Not  one 
pane  of  glass  remained  in  the  blackened  frames 
of  the  windows,  and  saplings  had  pushed  up  be- 
tween the  rotting  boards  of  the  long  porch.  A 
grape  vine  covered  the  entire  side  of  the  broken 
building,  from  gray  foundation  to  grayer  roof, 
the  interlacing  entanglement  filling  the  sightless 
windows.  One  window  frame  had  been  pulled 
outward  and  was  hanging  in  the  embraces  of  the 
vine,  as  if  in  the  convolutions  of  a  leafy,  tenuous 
serpent  of  infinite  length.  And  I  could  look 
through  the  lower  portion  of  the  shell  of  the 
building,  as  if  I  looked  through  a  great  broken 
skull,  and  see  gnarled  apple  trees,  reaching  leaf- 
less, withered  limbs  within  what  I  believed  was 
once  a  back  parlor.  1  here  were  other  ruins,  for, 
in  the  days  of  the  tanneries,  the  meadows  were 
once  rich  farmlands,  but  none  of  the  other 
broken  and  rain-grayed  dwellings  had  so  forlorn 
an  aspect. 

'  I  1IE  journey  from  the  forsaken  farms  was  as 
difficult  as  I  had  feared.  At  one  place  on 
the  mountainside  there  once  had  been  an  even 
more  ancient  farm  than  those  I  left  behind. 
Amid  balsams  and  small  spruces  were  sprawling 
and  rotten  apple  trees,  and  I  stumbled  amid 
stone  walls,  frost  and  winter  leveled.  Bears 
had  recently  turned  over  the  stones,  nosing  for 
ants  and  crickets,  and  the  way  became  even  more 
difficult.  But  beyond  I  entered  a  dropping 
forest  of  clean  heavy  timber,  maple,  beech,  birch, 
and  chestnut.  The  chestnut  had  not  been  rav- 
aged by  the  dis«ase  which  has  killed  chestnut 
elsewhere,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it,  for  I  knew 
that  I  had  made  a  thousand  feet  or  more  of  my 
descent.  There  was  no  chestnut  in  the  higher 
lands  behind  me.  Dropping  and  still  dropping, 
soon  I  heard  the  rush  of  water,  the  air  be- 
came cooler,  and  with  no  warning  other  than  the 
increasing  loudness  of  water  voices,  of  a  sudden 
I  descended  at  one  of  the  lower  pools  of  my 
"stream  of  enchantment,"  as  I  choose  to  call  it. 

Peering  over  a  rotten  windfall  I  could  see  two 
large  trout,  poised  almost  on  the  surface  of  the 
tail  of  the  pool.  Instantly  I  retired  and  jointed 
up  my  rod,  eagerly  preparing  for  the  real  business 
of  the  solitary  day.  My  hands  trembled  and 
my  heart  throbbed,  for  I  have  never  got  over, 
and  hope  I  never  shall,  the  tremulous  excitement 
when  at  the  streamside  the  first  trout  of  the  day 
is  an  anticipation.  I  first  experienced  this  feeling 
when,  as  a  boy  of  eleven,  I  hung  with  a  younger 
brother  over  a  stump,  and  we  dropped  our  lines 
into  a  pothole  where  we  hoped  for  the  first  trout 
of  our  very  first  trout  fishing  day.  There  may 
be  other  anticipations  like  this,  but  I  doubt  it. 
For  me,  it  is  more  acute,  more  nerve-vibrating 
than  any  other  anticipation  whatsoever. 

I  did  not  get  one  of  the  big  chaps  of  the  first 
pool.  Very  likely  I  was  too  eager,  and  they 
vanished  into  the  depths  at  the  upper  end. 

'  I  ''HERE  are  trout  streams  and  trout  streams 
*  and  no  two  are  at  all  alike;  each   has  as 
much  individuality  as  human  individuals.  From 
pool  to  pool,  for  several  miles,  this  stream  drops 
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FURNITURE 

In  the  days  when  the  beautiful  pieces  of  the  past 
were  made,  there  were  no  -stock  sets,"  no  great 
factories,  but  each  piece  was  made  for  the  family" 
that  ordered  it. 

The  DANERSK  method  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  past.  We  fashion  our  furniture  60m  rare  woods 
in  our  dry  sheds  and  finish  all  pieces  in  the  ■««»■■««—■ 
prescribed  by  the  purchaser  for  each  room.  Be- 
cause we  have  so  organized  we  can  give  quick  de- 
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by  us  for  almost  all  the  imported  fabrics  available 
to-day.  Make  your  selection  and  we  will  finish  it  as 
a  unified  set. 
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In  Chic-ago:  622,  S.  Michigan  ATenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.    Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 

Span  -  Umbrian 

This  new  strle  expresses  the 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 
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FRENCH 


^\Sc  c/c  isupt  \  a  1 1  d  c  *  ecu  fc  onk/ 
l\ic/l\  class  £Jfei\ck  Jiw/m  lure 
inferior  woodwork  &.  decorations 
also  lave  a  vety  larye  dock 
of  aniiyue  Jiimiiure .  woodwork 
silks  ,  velv&ls  ,  ia/iesltnes  and 

works'  cj  arl . 
SDesiyns  andjirices  subniiHed 


C)  K^lue  Cciu/narlut- 


mxeme  & 

712,5tj$s>enue 


The  Only  Shade  Made  With  A  Ventilator 


Let  us  tell  you  how  VUDOR  Porch  Shades  do  more  things 
for  your  comfort,  do  them  better  and  for  less  money  per  year 
than  any  pleasure-giving  necessity  ever  made. 

1,000,000  people  who  use  them  know,  and  if  you  will  write  us, 
you  will  know,  too,  for  we  will  mail  at  once  full  particulars, 
illustrations  in  color  and  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 


232  Mill  St.,  Janesvill?,  Wis. 


r^i     CHINA  AND   GLASS  i^i 


DECORATED  SERVICES 

FOR  YACHTS  AND  CLUBS 

FOUNDED  1887 

JilGGINS&SEITE^ 

9  8 11  EAST  37 -STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


t^i     CHINA  ANDGLASS 
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J of  distinction  for  tke 
County  House.however 
simple  or  elaborate  tne 
requirements  ~  *-  * 
J        Oriental  Rugs 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-36  West  32SS  Street 


Twelve  Galleries,  rich  in  suggestion 


De  luxe  prints  of  well-appointed  interiors,  gratis  upon  request 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION 
Paintings  Lry  American  Artists 

During  July  and  August 
Open  on  Weekdays  except  on  Saturdays 
from  nine  until  three  o  clock 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^lpoleBros 

Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  and  Blouse  Specialists 
373  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Beautiful  Tabic  Damasks 
Hand  Embroidered  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 
Artistic  and  Exclusive  Bedspreads 
Huckaback  and  Diaper  Towels 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Also  at 

583  Boylson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne 


By  WM. 
M.  ODOM 


A   History  of  Italian  Furniture 


TWO  VOLS. 
NET.  $70.00 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs  and 
Plants 


(~)UR  ability  to  supply  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  of  the  high- 
est quality  is  not  curtailed  by 
the  embargo  against  foreign  ship- 
ments. Get  lists  now  for  August 
planting. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 


You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the 
Andorra  Nurseries 
at  an^  time. 


r  b  1  e 


Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 
No  Catalogues. 

S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18.19 
21  We8t  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Underground  Garbage 
Receivers 

The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage. 
»*o«  Order  Early. 

Our  truck  wheels  your  barrel*  up  or  down  steps.  Try  our  Spiral 
Ribbed  Barrel. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.    It  will  pay  you. 

Sold  direct.    Look  (or  our  Trade  Marks. 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mir.,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii       hiiiiitlmiiiiiBiniiiBiaiieiiiaiFimiiiiiii  !ii!ii.„ 


if 
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Put  Your  Fence  Problems  Up  To  Us 


BY  "us,"  we  mean  our  Service  Department, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  go  carefully 
into  each  individual  problem,  and  make  sug- 
gestions for  its  most  logical  solution. 


This  Service  costs  you  nothing;  nor  obli- 
gates you  at  all. 

It  may.  however,  save  you  both  money  and 
disappointments. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK 


in  a  series  of  dainty  little  cataracts,  or  sometimes 
there  are  long,  slanting  gutters  of  red  sandstone  or 
gray  limestone,  where  the  stream  descends  in 
a  sort  of  watery  toboggan  slide,  always  with  black- 
green  moss  extending  into  the  air-clear  water. 

The  fisherman  combines  activities  of  miniature 
alpine  climbing  with  his  fly  fishing,  for  many  of 
the  sockets  for  the  great  black  eyes  of  the  stream, 
entered  from  below,  are  found  to  be  culs-de-sac, 
whence  to  gain  the  next  fishing  place,  a  rounda- 
about  ascension,  perhaps  hazardous,  must  be 
made.  There  is  one  pool  which  was  absolutely 
unfishable,  at  least  with  a  fly.  By  letting  down 
a  baited  hook  you  might  possibly  achieve  the 
business,  but  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
you  would  find  a  standing  place.  The  stream 
descends  into  the  pool  on  a  fifty-foot  slide,  where 
there  is  no  footing,  and  on  both  sides  rise  preci- 
pices which  fall  not  into  the  water  but  to 
broken  rock.  The  lower  end  is  quite  unassail- 
able, because  of  a  fifteen-foot  drop,  where  to 
gain  a  fishing  place  a  scaling  ladder  would  be 
necessary.  There  were  plenty  of  trout  in  that 
pool.  No  wonder.  It  has  seldom  been  fished, 
possibly  never. 

"\X7'E  WERE  in  the  midst  of  a  drought  and  the 
v  *  stream  was  low  and  clear.  Sneaking  was 
in  order,  and  upstream  sneaking,  for  trout  have 
not  yet  developed  eyes  in  their  tails.  A  descrip- 
tion of  how  five  fish  were  taken  from  one  of  these 
open  caverns,  where  the  floor  is  water  and 
the  roof  interlaced  boughs  of  hemlock,  serves  for 
a  description  of  most  of  the  day's  successes.  In 
a  lowly,  almost  devotional,  attitude  I  approached 
the  wash  of  the  pool,  until  I  gained  a  slanting 
rock.  In  the  lurking  place  I  knelt,  casting  a 
single  fly  into  the  clear  shallows  of  the  great 
rocky  cup.  From  the  inky  depths  a  ten-inch 
trout  mysteriously  appeared.  He  could  be  seen 
to  examine  the  fly  carefully,  as  if  he  had  his  sus- 
picions, but  the  leader  was  fine  and  almost 
transparent,  and  I  kept  my  head  low.  Of  a 
sudden  he  was  on,  seizing  the  fly  below  the  water 
and  with  no  hint  of  a  splash.  I  played  him 
gently,  for  I  must  not  disturb  his  fellows,  and  not 
daring  to  use  my  landing  net,  dragged  him  as 
gently  ashore  and  to  the  side  of  my  rock,  where  I 
nabbed  him,  ending  his  struggles  with  a  single 
rap  on  his  head  with  the  handle  of  my  heavy 
jack-knife.  The  trout  of  this  stream  are  thick 
and  heavy,  deep  olive  of  back,  and  pearly  of 
stomach,  with  unusual  brilliancy  in  their  closely 
set  vermilion  specklings. 

In  the  same  way  I  took  three  others,  but  not 
as  large  as  the  first.  Then,  edging  around  the 
rock,  I  essayed  a  fly  far  up  the  pool,  dropping  it 
close  to  where  a  six-foot  fall  churned  the  water 
into  white  suds.  Several  casts  brought  nothing, 
then  came  a  smash  of  the  surface,  as  if  a  rock  had 
been  heaved  from  above.  He  was  a  good  fish, 
and  I  played  him  carefully,  using  my  net  at  the 
finish,  and  knowing  that  the  sport  was  ended  here, 
where  the  tethered  trout  had  rushed  about  wildly, 
advertising  throughout  the  depths  that  an  enemy 
was  abroad  and  that  watery  cave  dwellers  should 
stay  their  appetites  awhile. 

A  S  WITH  a  heavy  creel,  and  a  dropping  sun 
in  my  eyes,  I  climbed  upward  along  the  old 
trail  beyond  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  began 
my  four-mile  tramp  back  toward  humdrumness 
as  represented  by  a  country  boarding  house,  the 
spell  of  the  stream  cloaked  me.  That  evening  I 
sat  on  the  porch  of  the  comfortable  but  very 
earthly  hostelry,  a  returned  traveler  from  a  dis- 
tant region  of  mystery  and  enchantment. 

"That  was  a  fine  mess  you  lugged  in,"  said 
my  host.  "Solid,  heavy  fellers.  Big  tramp, 
too!  Must  be  all  of  seven  miles  by  the  way  of 
the  deserted  farms  to  the  mouth  of  the  crick!" 

"Put  it  a  thousand,"  I  dreamily  replied. 
"Only  you  can't  measure  the  distance  in  miles. 
There  are  trout  streams  which  separate  you  as 
completely  from  " 

"Say!  I  feel  just  the  same  way  about  that 
crick,"  interrupted  my  host.  "Oncet,  when  I 
was  young,  I  was  bark-peeling  over  there  and  I 
took  a  notion  to  cut  a  sapling  and  go  fishing.  I 
heerd  something,  'tweren't  like  anything  I'd 
ever  heerd  before  or  sin'.  Say!  I  got  so 
rattled  I  lit  right  outen  and  come  way  home. 

'"What's  the  matter?'  asks  Ma — we  was  just 
married. 

'"Don't  know,'  says  I.  'But  I  ain't  going 
back  to  bark-peeling  over  near  that  crick,  not 
to-day.    I've  got  some  chores'  round  the  barn.'" 
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Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  summer  porch 
as  a  lantern.  Particularly  if  it's  II'.  Irving 
hand  forged  wrought  iron. 
This  one  is  priced  at  Twenty-five  Dollars, 
wired  through  the  hollow'  bracket  and  has 
windows  of  mica  to  bring  back  the  Colonial 
beauty  of  the  hum  lights  of  olden  days. 


The  W .  Irving  Forge,  Inc. 
326  East  38th  Street 
New  York  City 


Tfie  Barilett  W* 


Your  Trees 

Have  Them  Looked  After 

WITHOUT  any  obligation  on 
your  part,  we  would  like  to 
come  and  look  your  trees  over. 

If  in  good  healthy  condition,  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  for  you 
to  know  it. 

If  they  need  care  and  repair,  the 
sooner  you  know  it  the  better. 

At  your  request  only,  will  we  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

Tree  Specialists 
Stamford, 
Conn. 


How 
Good 
Should 
Plumbing 
Fixtures 
Be? 


1 


c 

t  

t 


E  guided  by  experience. 
If  your  home  has  a  noisy 
toilet,  you  and  your  en- 
tire family  will  understand 
and  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the 
Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet.  Again,  if 
it  has  been  your  duty  to  daily  clean 
the  bathtub  and  lavatory— if  you  have 
struggled  with  the  "soil  ring"  that 
quickly  gathers  after  use,  you  would 
appreciate  "Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumb- 
ing fixtures,  modeled  along  the  most 
sanitary  lines  of  the  only  material  that 
is  really  efficient  for  building  plumbing. 
Those  who  do  the  work  of  housekeeping 
are  entitled  to  this  consideration. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  perma- 
nent.  "Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain, 
solid  and  substantial.     Dirt  does  not  readily 
cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that 
surface  be  worn  away  by  scouring.   With  time, 
inferior  materials  will  lose  their  sanitary  value, 
dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance  become  un- 
inviting— the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

Insist  that  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  be  of 
"Tepeco"  ware.     A  wise  investment — a 
beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your 
bathroom  be  sure  to  write  for  our  instruc- 
tive book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 


Morristown,  N.  J. 


Westbury,  L.  I. 


The 

Trenton  Potteries 
Company 


Trenton,  New  Jersey 
U.  S.  A. 


World's  latgest  makers 
of  All-Clay  Plumbing 
Fixtures 
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CWAcn  it 
comes  to 
Greenkouses 
to 

Hitchin^s  &  Co, 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Tou'nsend  Patent  .Xo. 
1^09.519  Dec.  19, 
1916. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  oj  Lawn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


EVERYWHERE  along  the  banks  were 
caverns,  or  rocks  heaped  into  the  semblance 
of  dwellings,  small  and  large.  It  did  not  take 
so  much  imagination  to  people  the  dim  recesses 
with  gnomes  and  water  sprites.  The  fly  fisher- 
man, as  we  of  the  craft  understand,  deals  in  an 
enchanted  trade.  There  are  moments  in  the 
intervals  of  our  sport  when  we  would  be  not  at 
all  surprised  if  we  saw  or  were  hailed  by  beings 
altogether  different  from  those  who  wear  coats  or 
skirts.  Indeed,  there  are  times  when  we  really 
seem  to  hear  voices  that  never  came  from  human 
throats  nor  from  beasts  that  could  be  recognized 
in  any  other  than  some  jomatural  history.  One 
deep  cavern  I  peered  into,  fancying  that  in  the 
dimness  something  moved.  It  might  have  been 
a  lurking  mink,  for  I  had  seen  plenty  of  signs  of 
mink,  but  I  hope  not.  I  would  rather  attempt 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  folklore,  and  think  tha 
if  I  only  owned  the  proper  vision  I  would  ha 
beheld  something  more  satisfying  than  a  fi 
little  animal. 

The  day  slipped  away.    I  ate  my  brer  J.  and 
butter  in  a  deep,  cool,  mossy  lunch-ro 
tween  two  great  rocks,  so  secluded,  and 
in  its  furnishings  that  it  did  not  see 
that  it  could  be  a  portion  of  an  every 

Ladd  Plumlkt. 


CLEANING  WALLPA: 

NATURALLY  all  kinds  of  wallpaper 
tend  to  fade,  but  a  t>.  often 
due  to  dirt  accumulation  ne  par- 
ticles of  dust  settle  on  the  paper,  espec- 
ially if  it  has  a  coarse  grain,  and  the  deposit  is 
not  easily  removed  by  ordinary  cleaning  methods. 
Wallpaper  of  all  kinds  may  be  enormously  im- 
proved in  appearance  if  it  is  treated  in  the  manner 
herein  described. 

As  a  first  step  the  surface  dust  should  be  re- 
moved. This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  feather  brush.  Whisk  the  brush  lightly  over 
the  surface,  taking  care  to  miss  no  part.  Then 
obtain  a  soft,  flat  sponge  which  is  quite  free  from 
any  grittiness  or  hard  parts,  and  a  quantity  of 
clean,  new  wheat  bran.  Hold  the  sponge,  flat 
side  up,  and  place  a  handful  of  bran  on  it.  Then 
quickly  turn  it  against  the  wall  and  rub  gently. 
A  pan  may  be  arranged  under  the  part  being 
treated  so  that  the  bran  is  caught  as  it  falls. 
On  no  account  should  the  bran  be  used  twice 
over,  as  after  one  operation  it  becomes  dirty  and 
would  only  smear  the  paper.  Using  fresh  bran 
every  time,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  if  the 
first  attempt  does  not  seem  to  cleanse  the  paper 
entirely.  As  a  rule,  an  immediate  improvement 
is  noticed  and  the  wall  covering  looks  bright  and 
new.  The  whole  of  the  wall  paper  may  be 
treated  with  the  bran,  and  the  result  of  the  work 
is  usually  astonishing. 

'  I  VHIS  method  will  not  remove  spots  that  are 
*  due  to  grease  of  any  sort,  and  these  must  be 
dealt  with  afterward.  W  here  these  are  of  recent 
origin  they  can  generally  be  cleaned  by  holding 
a  hot  flatiron  against  folded  blotting  paper  placed 
over  the  spot.  Marks  of  long  standing  require 
rather  a  different  plan. 

Mix  a  little  fuller's  earth  or  pipe  clay  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  then  plaster  this  over  the 
spot.  Allow  the  mixture  to  remain  until  it  is 
quite  dry,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  grease 
has  been  absorbed.  Any  spots  that  remain  can 
then  be  finally  cleaned  off  with  the  bran  when  one 
is  quite  sure  that  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry. 

Ink  marks  call  for  yet  another  method.  Pre- 
pare the  following  mixture. 

Citric  acid   I  part 

W  ater,  distilled    10  parts 

Concentrated  solution  of  borax   2  parts 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  water  and  then  add 
the  borax.  Apply  this  solution  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  and  then  remove  the  surplus  moisture 
with  clean  blotting  paper.  After  several  applica- 
tions the  ink  will  disappear.  Too  much  liquid 
must  not  be  applied  at  any  one  time  or  the  color 
of  the  paper  may  be  affected. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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Keflections  on  the 
Mid-Summer  Sale  of  Furniture 

It  is  possible  that  one  might  find  in  any  Sale  of  furniture  a 
suite  to  compare  with  the  one  we  picture — as  a  rule  there  is 
something  good  in  even  the  meanest  assemblage  of  furniture. 
But  to  find  a  Sale  composed  in  its  entirety  of  furniture  as  thorough' 
ly  fine  as  this  is  sufficiently  unique  to  merit  your  attention 
and  attendance.    Come  to  our  Mid-Summer  Sale  of  Furniture! 


HERALD 
SQUARE 


NEW 
YORK 
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The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Totcnsend  Patent  No. 
1,200.519  Dec.  19, 
iqi6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  oj  Lawn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


EVERYWHERE  along  the  banks  were 
caverns,  or  rocks  heaped  into  the  semblance 
of  dwellings,  small  and  large.  It  did  not  take 
so  much  imagination  to  people  the  dim  recesses 
with  gnomes  and  water  sprites.  The  fly  fisher- 
man, as  we  of  the  craft  understand,  deals  in  an 
enchanted  trade.  There  are  moments  in  the 
intervals  of  our  sport  when  we  would  be  not  at 
all  surprised  if  we  saw  or  were  hailed  by  beings 
altogether  different  from  those  who  wear  coats  or 
skirts.  Indeed,  there  are  times  when  we  really 
seem  to  hear  voices  that  never  came  from  human 
throats  nor  from  beasts  that  could  be  recognized 
in  any  other  than  some  unnatural  history.  One 
deep  cavern  I  peered  into,  fancying  that  in  the 
dimness  something  moved.  It  might  have  been 
a  lurking  mink,  for  I  had  seen  plenty  of  signs  of 
mink,  but  I  hope  not.  I  would  rather  attempt 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  folklore,  and  think  tha 
if  I  only  owned  the  proper  vision  I  would  ha 
beheld  something  more  satisfying  than  a  fi 
little  animal. 

The  day  slipped  away.    I  ate  my  bread  and 
butter  in  a  deep,  cool,  mossy  lunch-ro 
tween  two  great  rocks,  so  secluded,  and 
in  its  furnishings  that  it  did  not  see 
that  it  could  be  a  portion  of  an  every 

Ladd  Plumley. 


CLEANING  WALLPAF 

NATURALLY    all    I  llpaper 
tend  to  fade,  but  a  b:  if  often 

due  to  dirt  accumulatioi  ne  par- 
ticles of  dust  settle  on  the  papjr,  espec- 
ially if  it  has  a  coarse  grain,  and  the  deposit  is 
not  easily  removed  by  ordinary  cleaning  methods. 
Wallpaper  of  all  kinds  may  be  enormously  im- 
proved in  appearance  if  it  is  treated  in  the  manner 
herein  described. 

As  a  first  step  the  surface  dust  should  be  re- 
moved. This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  feather  brush.  Whisk  the  brush  lightly  over 
the  surface,  taking  care  to  miss  no  part.  Then 
obtain  a  soft,  flat  sponge  which  is  quite  free  from 
any  grittiness  or  hard  parts,  and  a  quantity  of 
clean,  new  wheat  bran.  Hold  the  sponge,  flat 
side  up,  and  place  a  handful  of  bran  on  it.  Then 
quickly  turn  it  against  the  wall  and  rub  gently. 
A  pan  may  be  arranged  under  the  part  being 
treated  so  that  the  bran  is  caught  as  it  falls. 
On  no  account  should  the  bran  be  used  twice 
over,  as  after  one  operation  it  becomes  dirty  and 
would  only  smear  the  paper.  Using  fresh  bran 
every  time,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  if  the 
first  attempt  does  not  seem  to  cleanse  the  paper 
entirely.  As  a  rule,  an  immediate  improvement 
is  noticed  and  the  wall  covering  looks  bright  and 
new.  The  whole  of  the  wall  paper  may  be 
treated  with  the  bran,  and  the  result  of  the  work 
is  usually  astonishing. 

'  I  VHLS  method  will  not  remove  spots  that  are 
*-  due  to  grease  of  any  sort,  and  these  must  be 
dealt  with  afterward.  Where  these  are  of  recent 
origin  they  can  generally  be  cleaned  by  holding 
a  hot  flatiron  against  folded  blotting  paper  placed 
over  the  spot.  Marks  of  long  standing  require 
rather  a  different  plan. 

Mix  a  little  fuller's  earth  or  pipe  clay  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  then  plaster  this  over  the 
spot.  Allow  the  mixture  to  remain  until  it  is 
quite  dry,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  grease 
has  been  absorbed.  Any  spots  that  remain  can 
then  be  finally  cleaned  off  with  the  bran  when  one 
is  quite  sure  that  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry. 

Ink  marks  call  for  yet  another  method.  Pre- 
pare the  following  mixture. 

Citric  acid   I  part 

Water,  distilled    10  parts 

Concentrated  solution  of  borax   2  parts 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  water  and  then  add 
the  borax.  Apply  this  solution  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  and  then  remove  the  surplus  moisture 
with  clean  blotting  paper.  After  several  applica- 
tions the  ink  will  disappear,  l  oo  much  liquid 
must  not  be  applied  at  any  one  time  or  the  color 
of  the  paper  may  be  affected. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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Keflections  on  the 
Mid-Summer  Sale  of  Furniture 

It  is  possible  that  one  might  find  in  any  Sale  of  furniture  a 
suite  to  compare  with  the  one  we  picture — as  a  rule  there  is 
something  good  in  even  the  meanest  assemblage  of  furniture. 
But  to  find  a  Sale  composed  in  its  entirety  of  furniture  as  thorough- 
ly fine  as  this  is  sufficiently  unique  to  merit  your  attention 
and  attendance.    Come  to  our  Mid-Summer  Sale  of  Furniture! 


HERALD 
SQUARE 


NEW 
YORK 
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V^ElVs  of  the  "BREEDS  and  the  "BREEDERS 


THE  Brookside  sale  of  Aberdeen  Angus, 
cattle  at  Holbrook,  la.,  was  a  remarkable 
affair  in  several  respects.  The  forty-six  head 
of  cows  brought  more  than  $120,000,  aver- 
aging $2,626  to  be  exact,  which  in  itself  set  a  new 
record  for  the  breed;  then  the  top  price  of  $7,200, 
paid  for  Blackcap  Lassie  16th,  was  high  enough  to 
break  all  breed  records  for  females;  in  the  third 
place,  only  four  head  sold  outside  the  state,  which 
suggests  .that  other  breeders  in  Iowa  are  not 
inclined  to  let  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  splendid 
cattle  slip'by  unnoticed. 

THE  annual  Escher  &  Ryan  sale  will  also  go 
down  in  history  on  account  of  the  transfer 
of  the  bull  Enlate  209477,  who  was  purchased 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Cooper  for  $36,000 — a  new  record 
auction  price  for  a  male  of  any  beef  breed.  But 
as  if  to  prove  that  the  price  wasn't  a  bit  more  than 
the  bull  was  worth,  Colonel  Cooper  within  a  few 
minutes  had  him  booked  for  twenty-five  services 
at  $500  apiece! 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Guern- 
sey Club  in  New  York  City  on  May  14th 
marked  the  termination  of  another  year  of  growth 
and  progress,  both  of  which  have  naturally  been 
especially  marked  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period.  Sixteen  cows  entered  the  single  letter 
classes  of  the  Advanced  Register  during  the 
year,  and  sixty-one  the  double  letter  classes. 
The  1,022  records  for  which  certificates  were 
given  averaged  9,371  pounds  of  milk,  466  pounds 
of  fat.  The  officers  were  in  the  main  reelected, 
Sidney  Fisher  of  Ottawa  and  Gage  E.  Tarbell 
becoming  vice-presidents,  and  W.  W.  Marsh 
and  F.  G.  Benham  directors.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Canadian  associa- 
tion with  a  view  to  effecting  greater  cooperative 
effort,  and  Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  1920  meeting. 

The  Combination  Sale  held  at  Florham  Farms, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  just  after  the  meeting  was  veri- 
tably a  record  breaker.    Eighty-three  animals 


sold  for  $180,275  or  an  average  of  $2,172,  but 
included  in  the  transfers  were  those  of  Florham 
Leader,  a  two  months  old  son  of  Langwater 
Nancy  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  for  $25,000,  and  of 
Follyland  Nancy  for  $12,500.  These  figures 
are  now  the  highest  on  record  for  Guernsey  bulls 
and  cows  respectively.  The  buyers  were,  in  the 
first  case,  Clarence  W.  Barron  and  Hugh  Bancroft 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  second  Anderson 
T.  Herd  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  34th  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  did  not 
bring  out  quite  as  many  members  as  last  year's, 
but  some  347  enthusiasts — a  goodly  crowd — met 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  4th,  and  transacted  some  extremely 
important  business.  This  included  the  doubling 
of  the  transfer  fees,  the  increasing  of  the  number 
of  directors  from  nine  to  sixteen,  the  ratification 
of  the  reciprocity  plan  whereby  Canadian-bred 
Holsteins  will  be  eligible  for  entry  in  the  American 
herdbook,  and  the  decision  to  compile  a  census 
of  purebred  Holsteins.  St.  Paul  was  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  1920  meeting,  and  the  officers 
were  all  reelected.  The  new  directors  are  G. 
Watson  French,  J.  A.  Reynolds,  R.  J.  Schaeffer, 
F.  F.  Field,  E.  L.  Morris,  J.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  I!.  B. 
Davis,  H.  F.  DuPont,  H.  W.  Norton,  and  E.  C. 
Shroeder. 

NOTABLE  Jersey  sales  were  one  of  the 
features  of  the  livestock  activities  of  June. 
All  of  them  saw,  good  animals  change  owners, 
and  several  included  decidedly  sensational  trans- 
actions. At  the  Atherton  sale  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  instance,  the  bull  Leda's  Raleigh  sold 
for  $12,100  to  Mr.  William  Proctor  Otis  after 
Mr.  C.  I.  Hudson,  who  bred  the  bull  and  sold 
it  some  years  ago  for  $450,  had  bid  up  to  $12,000 
for  him.  Again,  at  the  Spann  sale  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  a  bull  calf  less  than  twelve  hours  old 
was  bought  for  $1,000  by  a  practical  Ohio  farmer. 


At  this  sale  forty  head  averaged  $891,  while  at 
the  Cooper  sale,  that  annual  meeting  place  of 
astute  breeders,  ninety-two  head  brought  an 
average  of  $893. 

TUNE  12th  and  13th  saw  two  remarkable 
*■*  sales  of  Ayrshires  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
One  was  the  first  National  Ayrshire  Sale,  at  which 
forty-four  head  brought  a  total  of  $71,525,  aver- 
aging $1,625  apiece,  and  being  sold  to  twenty 
buyers  from  ten  different  states.  The  top  price 
of  $8,100  paid  for  Lotus  Jean  Armour  (consigned 
by  W.  P.  Shanck,  Avon,  N.  Y.)  by  C.  H.  Pever- 
ill,  Waterloo,  la.,  stands  as  a  record  figure  for  the 
breed.  Highland  Polly,  a  seven-year-old,  tried 
to  beat  it,  but  went  for  $7,500.  Nancy's  Mint- 
master,  grand  champion  at  the  1918  National, 
went  to  a  Pennsylvania  breeder  for  $5,200.  The 
same  state,  through  W.  T.  Tonner  of  Torresdale, 
took  the  largest  purchase,  consisting  of  eleven 
head  for  which  $14,550  was  paid. 

The  second  day's  sale  was  the  annual  affr.ir 
of  the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club,  and  it  saw 
fifty-seven  animals  go  for  an  average  price  of 
$502,  or  a  total  of  $28,639.  Lessnessock  Auda- 
cious, a  bull  less  than  a  year  old,  topped  the  sale 
when  bought  by  Major  John  R.  Valentine, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  for  $2,000. 

THE  National  Holstein  Sale  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  June  5th  to  7th  was  no  exception 
in  the  string  of  remarkable  events  that  this  spring 
has  brought  around.  More  than  200  animals 
were  consigned  by  some  fifty  breeders  and  the 
total  receipts  were  $329,050 — thirty  odd  bulls 
averaging  $2,335  ancl  more  than  150  cows, 
$1,545.  The  sensation  of  the  sale  was  the  new 
world's  record  cow  Rolo  Mercena  de  Kol,  who 
recently  produced  738  pounds  of  milk,  51.93 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Though  con- 
signed by  J.  B.  Hanmer  of  Canada,  she  is  now 
an  asset  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
bought  for  $26,000  by  the  Cold  Stream  Farm  of 
Lexington,  Ky. 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE 

THE  interior  of  the  sun  room  offers  many  interest- 
ing possibilities  for  the  use  of  Rookwood  Faience. 
Floors,  walls,  radiator  grilles  maybe  had  in  tiles  of 
endless  variety  as  to  color,  shape  and  design.  Har- 
mony with  any  scheme  is  possible. 

Rookwood  vases,  bowls  and  other  articles  of  3^P^k 
^/ R"F     decorative  value  also  add  their  touch  of  v|^* 
"'1*        beauty  to  the  room. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


<5f  > 


a  bit  of  Eden 

The  idea  of  having  a  greenhouse  that  expresses  your  individuality 
holds  an  appeal  to  the  eesthetic  from  which  there  is  no  getting  away. 
Every  reader  of  Country  Life  has  a  love  for  all  flowers  and  a  genuine 
passion  for  some.  Of  course  this  fondness  for  flowers  may  be  setisfied 
at  odd  times  by  the  local  florist,  but  flowers  for  which  you  pay  just  so 
much  money  can  never  mean  quite  as  much  to  you  as  those  you  have 
watched  and  tended  in  their  development  from  the  first  green  slip  to  the 
wonderful  burst  of  color  and  form  that  crowns  the  blooming  plant. 

In  American  Greenhouses  and  Gardens  you  will  find  many  ploacir.-; 
arrangements  of  indoor-gardens  and  pleasure-houses. 

May  we  not  send  this  boo!:  to  you  gratis? 

Address  Indoor-gardens  Department 


American  Greenhouse  Mfg.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

50  Broad  St. 


CHICAGO 

Masonic  Temple 


Pronounces  ylcemco 


Evei  YHouje/l  Cem' 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

^'^'eS,t,i?raVeSJ  d°K  .br.e,d'  THEL Popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  comhanion. 
romp  ng  plaxmate  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Ua'r  ey 
with "children !       '  sleadfast,y  fa,thlul-  decply  affectionate  and  true  as  steel.   Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 

VlBF?7  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy. 
absolutely  free  pom  distemper  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY.  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred 
pedigreed,  registered,  certified.  «~iu«a"v»A,| 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (l)  Healthy,  hardy  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly.  comical  lov.ng  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.  (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
AxeQxfin  (R      Sple,?d,d  b"CM  ake°dU  se:veJihy  ?WiW!f  J,V*  i'""a"»<  Prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  smcere  deal.ngs  and  sat.Tfaction  1 

S™P.  Brainy.  Brawny,  Noble.  Upstanding  IN  1  h.l  NATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world)  Fee 
$25.    Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card.  ' 

  VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  SA,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


Phone  Bound  Brook  397 


AIREDALE  PUPPY! 

Just  the  one  you're  looking  for,  an  ideal  "pal" 
and  a  fine  show  or  stud  prospect  besides.  Com- 
ing five  months,  cobby  body,  big  bone,  fine 
head,  eye  and  ears,  lovely  expression,  harsh 
wiry  coat,  black  saddle  and  golden  tan  mark- 
ings. An  attractive  youngster  and  one  bred  in 
the  purple.    Price  $50.00. 

CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS 

Monroe,  Connecticut  P.  0.  Sandy  Hook,  Ct. 


Mountain-Bred  Pedigreed  Airedales 
Red  Raven  Strain 

Pups  and  Adult  Stock  for  sale 

Write  for  prices 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth.N.Y. 


My  Own  Breeding 


English  Bull  Dogs 

For  15  years  I  have  made  a  study  of  proper 
breeding.    This  picture  shows  the  result. 

I  am  offering  some  exceptional  puppies  now. 
State  j  our  w  ants. 

MALES  $50  DP 

FEMALES  *S5  CP 
Correspondence  a  pleasure 

FERN  LEA  KENNELS 
P.O.  Box  58.   Bayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  most  unique  and  acceptable  gift  to 
your  sweetheart  or  child.  The  ideal  house 
pets  and  companions. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue 
SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Established  1877  Atlantic,  Mass. 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


AT  WOODSIDE,  LONG  ISLAND 

10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station.  7th 
Avenue  and  -33rd  St.  Conducted  exclusively 
for  boarders.  Established  20  years.  Unsurpassed 
for  pet  and  sporting  dogs.  Acres  of  exercising 
grounds  with  secure  fencing.  Health,  Happiness 
assured.  No  sick  dogs  or  young  puppies  taken. 
Inspection  invited.  Highest  references. 
MRS.  WALTER  BATTS 


Woodslde 


Woodsirie  Stall 


Long  Island  (near 
Phone  93  Newtown 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels, 
of  Berry,  Ky 

offer  fnr  sale.  Setters  and  Pointers.  Fox 
and  Cat  Hounds.  Wolf  and  Deer 
Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds, 
Varmint  and  Kabbit  Hounds.  Bear  and 
I-ion  Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  to 
judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  monev  refunded.  Sixty-eight- 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and 
interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin. 


SNOW   WHITE   ESQUIMO  PUPPIES 


The  sma 
trick  don 
children: 


id  • 


utest  dog's 


lust  tin 
I,  and  hi 


a  kitten.   Always  full 

are  not  raised  in  a  city  back  yard  or  crov 
kennels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.  Will  shi 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Safe  deli 
g  aranteed.  Terms  reasonable.  $c  in  sta 
brings  you  a  catalogue  of  these  popular  doj 
Broelcwayi  Kennels 


full 

p  on 


Hal.lv 


,  K.n 


YURAK  KENNELS 

Samoyede  puppies  and  grown 
dogs  from  pedigreed  prize  winning 
stock.    Price  #50  up. 

Shut  Balackeror.  A.  K.  C.  249764.  A  first 
prize  and  reserve  winner  at  the  Garden  show. 

MRS.  FRANK  ROMER 
611  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


i 

Old  English  Sheepdogs 


"Tenacre  Sunlight*' 

First  prize  puppy  class,  best  female 
of  her  breed.  Madison  Square, 
Feb.,  1919 


Unsurpassed  as  com- 
panions and  playmates. 

Puppies  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  country. 
Sired  by  Champion 
"Night  Rider"  out  of 
"Lady  Diana,"  dam  of 
"Tenacre  Sunlight." 

Prices  and  particulars  on  ap- 
plication. 

TENACRE  KENNELS 

R.F.D.  I,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Phone  1562-J 


Airedale 
Farm  Kennels 

RIVER  EDGE,  N.  J. 

16  miles  from  New  York,  Erie  R.  R. 

The  most  intelligent  pups  for  par- 
ticular people  who  want  the  best. 
Established  in  1884 
Visitors  always  welcome 


Russian  Wolfhound 
Puppies 

bred  from  the  very  best 
imported  strains.  Puppies 
ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable. 

Arkansas  Valley  Kennels 

D.  C.. Davis, Prop.,  Cimarron,  Kan. 


CHARMING  CHOW  PUPPIES 

The  loveliest  little 


pets  in  the  World. 
Exceptionally  beau- 
tiful dark  red  pup- 
pies sired  by  our 
famous  Pon-Chin. 
Males,  $100.00. 

For  photos,  pedigrees,  etc., 
write 

J    THE  M I SSES  GANNON 
91  Gerry  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 


AIREDALES 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Best  pedigreed  stock  in  the  country.  "There 
is  no  dog  like  an  Airedale."  Our  prices  are 
reasonable.   Send  for  particulars. 

VALLEY  FORGE  AI REDALE  KENNELS 

A.  H.  Crockett,  Prop. 
Bridgeport  Pennsylvania 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Champion  Soudan  Sniveller  at  stud,  fee 
$25.00.  The  Sire  of  Champion  Abbey  King 
Nobbier,  Champion  Gold  Heels,  Champion 
Kirks  Patricia.  Puppies  and  grown  stock 
or  sale. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 


-ent  Kennels  ffiffi&j. 


Erayvi 

Thomas  K.  Bray 


Phone  424  M  Westfitld 


FOR  SALE 

This  splendid  tan  marked  male  wire 
fox  terrier  8  mos.  old,  in  pink  of  con- 
dition and  sound  as  a  bullet.  Fit  to 
show  anywhere  and  a  great  little 
"pal."    Price  $100.00. 

Also  several  grand  young  females 
for  sale. 

DAINGERFIELD  KENNELS 
53  Elm  Street,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  Hart.  Owner.  Fox  Terriers  exclusively 


For  Sale — High  Class  Winning  I 
Wire-haired  and  smooth  Fox 
Terriers,  Irish  Terriers,  Aire- 
dale Terriers,  Manchester  Black 
and  Tan  Terriers,  Bull  Terriers 
and  mostly  all  breeds  for  sale. 

Apply 

ALF  DELMONT 

Leeds  Kennels  Wynnewood,  Pa. 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 

All  ages  and  colors.   Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies.  Champion  bred 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $2S. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Shipped  safely  anywhere.   Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions 
T\/i"E>C    T-T     A     T3  A  "VTT7T?     489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Telephone  Yanderbilt  12 ?6 
i.VJ.JX.0.  Xl.  rV.  H/K,  Great  Neck,  L.I.      -      -      Telephone  Great  Neck  418 


CHAMPION 

DOG  BISCUIT 

Keeps  your  dogs  in  perfect  con- 
dition. A  perfectly  balanced  food  of  meat, 
wheat  and  cereals.  Unexcelled.  50-lb.  con- 
tainers and  barrs  for  kennel  use.  Also5-lb. 
cartons  for  Individual  owners.  Serrl  for  sample, 
and  oar  book  on  care  and  feedingof  dogs. 

CHAMPION  ANIMAL  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


SPANIELS  COCKERS 

Real  Spaniels.  Real  thoroughbreds  for  a 
thousandyears.  Our  Spaniels  are  well-known 
ideal  do^s  for  children  and  homes.  Aristo- 
cratic, small,  healthy,  brainy,  loving-  and  reli- 
able; beautifully  colored  and  marked.  Our 
cockerszxe  fancy  marked.  Over  70  blues  won. 
Puppies  and  young  trained  dogs,  for  sale 

VAN  DYCK  KENNELS 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass, 


(hi 


Shomont  White  Collies 
The  "ACES"  of  all  Dog-dom 

Thoroughbred— Beautiful — Intelligent. 

An  ideal  playmate  for  the  Kiddies.  A 
guardian  for  the  home.  A  good  shep- 
herd. 

Faithful.,  Strong,  Gentle,  Fearless* 
Write  for  special  lists.   Right  Now/ 
SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  574        Monticello,  Iowa 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs  Sealyham  Terriers 

Pedigreed  puppies  from  Champion  Best  Rat  Killers.  All  the 
stock.  Ideal  playmates  for  children  terrier  virtues,  none  of  the 
or  companions  for  adults.  terrier  vices. 

Pup,:ies  of  both  breeds  from  pedigreed  champion  s(cc\  al 
WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 
Address:  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


The  Argent  Kennels 

We  breed  only  the  best 
Toy  Pomeranian  Dogs 
and  Persian  Kittens.  Guar- 
anteed hardy  and  healthy. 
Prices  from  $25.  (No 
dealers.) 

The  MISSES  CHAMPION 
Norlhrote  House 
"Sunset  Top  Notch"     Concord,  Staten  Is.,  N.  T. 

is:  prize  N.Y..  1916-17-18    Tel.  1281  Tompkinsville 


Argent  Kennel 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

Best  Small  Watch-Dog  in  f/i*  World 

They  are  gentle  with  children,  although 
very  active,  alert,  and  courageous;  their 
small  size,  short  hair,  natural  cleanliness, 
intelligence  and  freedom  from  disease  make 
them  the  ideal  and  perfect  house  dog. 
Puppies  from  $35  up. 
Victor  VerHelle,  R.F.D.  No.  3 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Fleas,  Mange,  Eczema 

scratching  immediately  relievedandpermanently  cured  by 

Quickwork  Mange  and  Flea  Soap 

Price  $1.10  per  can,  postpaid 

Worms  Eradicated 

in  one  hour,  surely,  safely,  from  pups  or  grown  dogs  by 

Quickwork  Worm  Expeller 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid 

Quickwork  Condition  Powder 

purifies  dog's  blood,  cleanses  stomach,  regulates  bowels, 
makes  dog  eat.    Gives  "pep,"  bounce  and  new  life. 
Price  $1.10,  postpaid 

Combination  of  all  Three  Above 

preparations  $3  postpaid.  Put  up  at  the  largest  kennel 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Used  on  over  5000  dogs.  Should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  real  dog  lover.  Mail  order  with 
remittance  to 

H.  VIBERT,  Box  3,  BOUND  PR00K,  N.  J. 

Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
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THE-  TALK-  OF-  THE  -  OFFICE 


TO  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

MR.  CLAYTON  HAMILTON  contrib- 
utes a  poem  on  Rudyard  Kipling 
to  the  New  York  Tribune's  "Conning 
Tower,"  edited  by  F.  P.  A.,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  most  striking  things  on  Kipling 
in  recent  years.    We  quote  it  in  part  herewith: 

THE  CONNING  TOWER 

REQUIEM 

"Joseph  Conrad,  the  greatest  living  writer  of  Eng- 
lish."— New  York  Tribune. 

Tell  me.  tell  me,  F.  P.  A., 
When  did  Kipling  pass  away? 

Evidently  he  is  dead. 
("Let  the  burial  rite  be  read.") 
Gone,  before  the  frost  of  age 
Could  tinge  his  laurelled  heritage; 
Gone,  while  yet  his  years  were  young! 
("Let  the  funeral  song  be  sung.") 

Tell  me.  tell  me,  F.  P.  A., 
W  hen  did  Kipling  pass  away? 

All  around  the  rolling  world 

Let  the  English  flag  be  furled: 

For  his  message  was  at  one 

With  the  never  setting  sun; 

Welded  into  one  the  nations 

Live  that  read  his  great  creations; 

For  his  voice  was  as  a  breeze 

Blowing  from  the  seven  seas; 

His  prophetic  soul  had  been 

Right  through  all  the  years  between    .    .  . 

Little  children,  on  their  knees, 

Beg  for  "Just  So  Stories,  please"    .    .  . 

Older  boys,  a  little  raw, 

Study  still  the  jungle  law. 

Adolescents  tall  and  gawky 

Still  compare  themselves  with  Stalky. 

Youths  adventurous  and  free 

Still  applaud  the  soldiers  three; 

While  the  prematurely  "wise" 

Flirt  with  Mrs.  Hauksbee's  eyes. 

All  who  earn  their  daily  rations 

Laud  the  Bard  of  Occupations — 

Laureate  of  every  band, 

Whether  on  the  sea  or  land, 

Who  toil  and  sweat  till  day  is  done 

And  count  their  daily  wage  well  won. 

Xothing  that  he  has  not  seen! 

Nowhere  that  he  has  not  been ! 

Understanding  great  and  small — 

Say  of  him,  "  'E  liked  it  all ! "    .    .  . 

Always  wise  and  always  right, 

Always  ready  for  a  fight. 

"Damn  all  neutrals!"  was  his  word, 

And  a  hundred  millions  heard! 

Ever  watchful,  ever  ready, 

Like  our  own  immortal  Teddy — 

Gentle,  human,  sweet,  and  tender,    .    .  . 

Never  willing  to  surrender! 

Beauty,  truth,  and  justice,  he 
Worshipped  as  a  trinity 
(Three  in  One  and  One  in  Three). 
This  was  the  tricolored  flag 
That  he  bore  without  a  brag — 
That  he  never  left  to  lag. 
He,  whose  soul  was  ever  just, 
Never  trailed  it  in  the  dust; 
Gave  his  well  beloved  son 


(Only  one    .    .    .    oh,  only  one!    .    .  .) 
That  the  will  of  God  be  done: — 
That  the  endless  realm  of  right 
Should  triumph  o'er  the  lust  of  might. 

As  an  artist,  what  a  man!    .    .  . 

Watch  him,  since  our  days  began!    .    .  . 

You  and  I,  dear  F.  P.  A., 

Appreciate  the  worth  of  "They"    .    .  . 

Nothing  else  so  fine  has  been 

Written  since  our  years  were  green. 

Count  the  humanizing  tears 

Shed  throughout  the  passing  years 

By  all  the  people  everywhere 

Who  read  "The  Brushwood  Boy,"  and  care!    ,    .  . 

Master  of  good  workmen — each 
Who  tries  to  ply  our  English  speech 
Adores  him  as  a  sovereign  who 
Knights  us  as  we  kiss  his  shoe. 
Who,  among  the  best  of  us — 
J.  Conrad,  or  the  rest  of  us — 
Can  soar  to  that  world-circling  height 
That  Kipling  rules  by  winged  right? 

Never  weakling,  never  base, 

He  leads  the  Anglo-Saxon  race! 

Endowed  with  guts  and  all  that  make 

A  man,  he  fights  for  justice's  sake! 

Let  us  celebrate  him  yet — 

"Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget."    .    .  . 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  F.  P.  A., 
When  did  Rudyard  pass  away? 

Clayton  Hamilton'. 
THE  TRUE  ROMANCE 

The  "smart"  critics  notwithstanding  and 
to  the  contrary,  there  are,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  best  sellers — and  best  sellers.  Fortunate 
too.  Following  the  comments  of  the  reviews 
on  Joseph  Conrad's  great  novel  "The  Arrow  of 
Cold"  (which  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
"other"  kind  of  best  sellers),  editorial  writers 
all  over  the  country  are  now  taking  it  up. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  the 
other  day  under  the  heading  of  "The  True 
Romance,"  which  referred  to  Mr.  Conrad  as 
"the  greatest  living  writer  of  English,"  ap- 
peared the  following  comment: 

There  are  romanticists  of  politics  as  of  literature; 
and  there  are,  at  the  other  extreme,  materialists.  In 
between  there  are,  or  there  should  be,  realists,  with, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  sense  of  fact  that  prevents  wish- 
thinking  and  a  doctrinaire's  idealism;  and,  on  the  other, 
an  imagination  that  realizes  how  vast  is  the  still  re- 
maining mystery  of  life  and  how  urgently  we  need  faith 
and  hope  and  instinct  for  our  insoluble  task. 

Somewhere  on  this  middle  ground  stands  Joseph 
Conrad,  the  greatest  living  writer  of  English.  His 
novels  are  sheer  romance  if  you  will;  yet  always 
truth,  essential  truth,  is  their  organizing  structure, 
their  source,  their  purpose. 

"THE  HAUNTED  BOOKSHOP " 

For  midsummer  reading  (or  any  other  season 
for  that  matter)  Christopher  Morley's  "The 
Haunted  Bookshop"  is  capital  entertainment. 
As  it  happens,  we  have  just  recently  published 
the  book  and  want  to  assure  those  people  who 
have  read  his  "  Parnassus  on  Wheels,"  "  Shandy- 
gaff," and  his  poetry  with  such  delight  that 
they  will  find  an  equally  delightful  repast  for 


them  here.  The  book  is  dedicated  by  Mr. 
Morley  to  the  booksellers  "In  affection  and 
respect." 

He  further  says:  "I  began  really  in  the  hope 
of  saying  something  further  of  the  adventures 
of  Roger  Mifflin  whose  exploits  in  'Parnassus 
on  W  heels '  some  of  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  applaud.  But  then  came  Miss  Titania 
Chapman,  and  my  young  advertising  man  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  the  two  of  them  rather 
ran  away  with  the  tale,"  and  there  you  have  it. 
The  mellow  atmosphere  of  books  and  good  talk 
and  whimsicality  which  everyone  knows  in 
Mr.  Morley's  work  plus  a  good  story.  Of 
Parnassus  at  Home  Roger  Mifflin  said,  "This 
shop  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  great  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  Malnutrition  of  the  reading 
faculty  is  a  serious  thing."  In  this  book  you 
will  find  no  malnutrition  of  the  reading  faculty 
nor  will  you  encounter  any  intellectual  indiges- 
tion. A  wholehearted,  whimsical  story  which 
we  enjoyed,  and  which  we  think  you  will. 

A  NEW  TARKINGTON  NOVEL 

On  August  15th  we  shall  publish  a  new 
novel  by  Booth  Tarkington,  always  an  event 
of  literary  importance,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
which  gives  pleasure  and  profit  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  book  is  "Ramsey 
Milholland,"  the  story  of  a  Penrod  coming  to 
manhood,  a  William  Sylvanus  Baxter  facing 
life's  greatest  drama.  Also,  it  is  the  story  of 
Dora  Yocum.  Between  the  two  during 
their  childhood  there  was  a  gulf  and  an  antipa- 
thy.   Yet,  there  came  a  day  .  However, 

that  is  getting  into  the  story  which  is,  after  all, 
Mr.  Tarkington's  end  of  it  and  not  ours.  For 
the  charm  of  "Penrod"  and  "Seventeen"  it  is 
notable.  Beyond  this,  it  is  the  story  of  deep 
national  currents.  "A  performance  in  sim- 
plicity," says  Mr.  Tarkington,  yet  we  see  it  as 
a  novel  of  great  significance. 

A  NOVEL  BY  CLEMENCEAU 

It  will  be  rather  a  surprise  to  most  people 
to  learn  that  if  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau, 
"the  tiger  of  France,"  were  not  a  statesman  of 
such  world-wide  fame,  he  would  be  known  as 
a  novelist  of  the  first  order.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  introduce  the 
American  public  to  Clemenceau,  the  author. 
Typical  of  the  man  is  the  title  of  the  book — 
"The  Strongest"- — and  readers  will  find  in  it 
the  same  uncompromising  directness  and  vigor 
that  have  made  him  an  outstanding  character 
in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  statesmanship. 
Coming  from  Clemenceau  the  story  is  a  par- 
ticularly significant  one  when  read  in  the  light 
of  affairs  to-day.  It  is  a  study  of  social  con- 
ditions and  problems,  which  are  pressing  for  a 
decision  now  as  they  were  not  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  book  was  first  written.  It  has  never 
been  translated  into  English  before,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  hurly-burly  of  life  during  the  war. 
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Shirley  poppies  and  a  Cew  of  the  other  simple 
but  exquisite  flowers  from  the  Northern  garden 


COjrpit^STU'DISS  in  my  q^^DEV^S 

By  THOMAS  SHieJ^pS  CLARKE 

The  color  reproductions  herewith  were  made  directly  from  the  author's  autochrome  transparencies,  a  mechanical  operation 
that  interposes  no  personal  equation  between  the  picture  as  painted  by  the  sun  and  our  approximation  of  it  on  the  printed  page 


IN  A  comfortable  journey  of 
less  than  two  days  from  North 
to  South,  from  one  garden  in 
which  I  am  interested  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts to  another  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  of  which  I  am 
equally  fond,  one  gets  an  impres- 
sion of  the  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  and  horticultural  resources 
lying  within  Uncle  Sam's  Eastern 
States.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
common  to  both  gardens  except 
the  sun  and  sky  and  rain,  and  even 
these  seem  quite  different  in  de- 
gree. The  heavy  clay  soil  liberally 
mixed  with  rocks  and  boulders  of 
the  Massachusetts  hills,  lying  under 
deep  snow  in  winter  and  with  a 
brief  growing  season  in  spring  and 
summer,  produces  a  plant  life  that 
is  absolutely  unlike  that  which 
grows  in  the  fertile  sand-and-muck 


One  of  the  Southern  garden  treats  that  most  Northerners  miss  by 
their  early  departure — the  royal  poinciana  in  its  blaze  of  May  bloom 


soil  overlying  the  coral  reefs  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  state  of 
Florida,  and  with  growing  condi- 
tions favorable  on  365  days  per  year. 

The  Northland  trees  which  grow 
vigorously  for  a  few  months  and 
then  need  the  long  rest  of  winter 
to  harden  the  wood  and  develop 
fruit  buds,  such  as  the  oak  and 
maple,  elm  and  apple,  and  other 
familiar  trees,  if  planted  in  Florida 
will  not  flourish,  but  will  actually 
outgrow  their  strength,  produce 
no  fruit,  and  gradually  die  of  ex- 
haustion. That  is  why  a  big  red 
apple  is  as  dear  to  the  Palm  Beach 
hoy  as  a  luscious  orange  is  to  a 
Yankee  lad. 

N  THE  hundreds  of  miles  of 
territory  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes of  soil  and  climate  lie  the 
apple  orchards  and  tobacco  farmsof 
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Connecticut,  and  the  wheat  and  corn  fields  and  peach  orchards  of 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  the  plantations  of  cotton 
and  endless  pine  forests  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  gradually 
merging  into  the  palmetto  hammocks  and  orange  groves  of  sunny 
Florida.  Is  there  any  other  happy  land  where  one  can  so  quickly 
run  the  gamut  of  horticultural  resources:  What  individuality 
and  charm  there  is  in  each  one  of  our  states,  and  what  joy  for  the 
eye  that  is  open  to  see  beauty  of  form  everywhere,  to  admire  a  statelv 
elm  or  spray  of  goldenrod  and  the  harmony  of  color  on  a  mossy 
boulder  or  the  reflections  of  a  tropical  sunset! 

\l  ""UK  H  cardt-n  do  I  love  better—  Northern  or  Southern:  The 
»  "  one  I  am  in  at  the  moment  of  asking.  What  feast  of  color  can 
surpass  the  flash  of  autumn  glory  at  Fern  brook,  when  every  sugar 
maple  is  a  poem  in  pigment,  and  the  silver  birches  drop  leaves  of  pale 
gold  against  the  sombre  hemlocks!    But  at  Palm  Beach  an  equal 


delight  comes  in  May  when  for  two  weeks  the  royal  poinciana  trees 
are  a  solid  mass  of  blazing  scarlet — not  crude  red.  not  gaudy,  bur 
an  Orientaj  texture  of  vermilion  woven  with  transparent  crimson 
that  is  a  joy  for  the  eye. 

The  casual  visitor  who  goes  to  the  fashionable  hotels  of  the  east 
coast  always  misses  this  gorgeous  bloom — and  many  others — be- 
cause he  leaves  a  month  too  soon.  Like  the  silly  grackle.  he  mi- 
grates north  a  month  in  advance  of  good  spring  weather.  The 
newspapers  of  New  York  begin  in  March  to  speak  of  sunny  days 
and  bursting  buds,  whereupon  their  restless  readers  in  Florida  flit 
northward  just  in  time  to  catch  the  belated  snow  squalls  and  weeks 
of  cold  rain  in  April,  while  the  wise  birds,  who  own  their  Southern 
nests,  stay  on  until  May  or  later  and  see  the  real  glory  of  the  tropical 
springtime.  It  begins  early  in  February,  when  the  groves  of  lemon 
and  orange  trees  and  the  hedges  of  pink  and  white  oleander  burst 
into  fragrant  bloom.    Then  come  the  showy  trumpets  of  the  big- 
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"Many  garden  designers  ig- 
nore the  decorative  value  of 
fruits  when  making  their  plans" 


The  Bedouin  merchant — an  ar- 
rangement of  color  values  such  as 
Mr.  Clarke  loves  to  record  in  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  autochrome 
transparency.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  little  of  the  garden  in  these  com- 
positions, but  here  merely  the 
decorative  line  of  a  grapevine  and 
the  varied  flower  and  foliage  back- 
ground 


A  study  in  greens.  The 
dark,  glossy  foliage  of  the 
sago  palm  brightens  up  in 
varying  degrees  under  the 
Southern  sun 


nonia  vine  and  the  scarlet  hibiscus — which,  in  fact,  blooms  every 
month  in  the  year — the  yellow  alamanda  and  the  lavender  clusters 
of  jacaranda  trees,  the  pale  blue  plumbago  shrub,  and  jasmine  in 
several  varieties.  Each  puts  forth  its  best  endeavor  in  form  and 
color  and  perfume  to  attract  the  attention  of  butterfly  or  humming- 
bird in  this  "Judgment  of  Paris." 

AND  what  a  delicious  contest  it  is  for  the  human  sense  of  smell! 
>■  Between  the  spicy  perfume  of  opopanax  and  night-blooming 
jasmine  in  the  garden  to  the  wafted  fragrance  of  wild  sea-grape 
along  the  ocean  beach  one  cannot  decide.  The  orange  grove  spreads 
perfume  for  half  a  mile  around  in  competition  with  the  tall  date  palm 
trees,  whose  ivory  flowers  atone  for  lack  of  color  by  shedding  a 
fragrance  which,  if  I  were  Paris,  would  win  the  contest. 


F^ROM  this  ethereal  subject  let  us  get  back  to  commoner  things — 
to  rhubarb  and  pumpkins  for  instance — and  let  me  offer  a  plea 
for  recognition  of  their  claim,  with  some  other  lowly  "vegetables", 
for  a  place  among  the  decorative  plants  in  our  gardens.  Consider 
the  rhubarb  plant  as  an  ornamental,  forgetting  its  use  in  pie  or  medi- 
cine; how  beautiful  are  its  broad  green  leaves  supported  on  stalks  of 
silvery  pink,  and  so  strong  and  vigorous  in  growth!  And  why  not 
promote  the  silver}'  sage  to  a  place  in  the  flower  border?  How  beau- 
tiful the  color  scheme  of  white  and  purple  cabbages! — though  I  detest 
the  odor  raw  or  cooked,  and  cannot  admire  their  form  or  urge  a  place 
among  the  flowers. 

But  pumpkins  I  admire  from  every  point  of  view;  the  foliage 
is  very  ornamental,  grows  rapid  lyalmost  anywhere  if  the  soil  is 
rich,  and  the  big  ripe  fruits  are  wonderfully  decorative  and  varied 
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A  lighting  effect  in  the  loggia 
at  the  Lenox  place — the  sort  of 
lighting  thai  the  painter  loves 
to  record 


If  we  had  to  import  these  simple 
beauties  of  the  field  and  roadside 
we  might  appreciate  them  more 
justly  than  we  do 


in  form  and  color.  It  was  in  Venice  that  I  learned  to  admire  them 
very  early  one  morning  in  Septemher  when  I  was  out  with  my  sketch 
box  in  search  of  a  subject  for  a  picture  and,  crossing  the  Rialto 
bridge,  came  upon  the  fruit  market.  The  hour  was  five  A.  M.,  and 
already  the  farmers  were  arriving  from  across  the  misty  lagoons 
in  their  big  black  barges  and  sandolas,  loaded  down  with  baskets 
of  purple  figs  and  grapes  and  pomegranates — and  pumpkins;  heaps 
of  them,  great  big-ribbed  fellows  of  flattened  melon  shapes  and  of 


The  glorious  combination  of 
l;irks|yjr  and  madonna  lilies  under 
the  cumulus  sky  of  July 


such  wonderful  colors  as  I  had  never  seen  in 
any  lowly  fruit.  1  here  were  cool  silvery-green 
ones  and  dark  bronze-green  ones  —  like  the 
patine  on  an  ancient  statue — and  deep  orange; 
and  some  that  were  salmon  pink  and  vermilion. 
Heaped  upon  the  barges  or  in  piles  under  yel- 
low awnings  along  the  riva  these  masses  of  color 
gave  delight  to  the  eye  and  subject  for  many 
sketches,  and  there  I  often  found  my  friend 
Hopkmson  Smith  painting  at  my  side. 

Years  after,  when  I  became  the  owner  of  a 
garden,  I  sent  to  Venice  for  some  seeds  of  these 
colored  beauties,  and  planted  them  in  Lenox — 
not  in  the  vegetable  garden,  but  on  arbors  near 
my  studio,  where  they  flourished  and,  with 
frequent  tying  encouragement,  climbed  up  and 
bore  their  splendid  big  fruits  hanging  like  mag- 
nified gourds,  for  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
the  neighbors.  This  was  a  satisfactory  expedi- 
ent on  new  arbors,  and  gave  quick  results  while 
my  grapes  and  actinidia  and  rose  vines  were 
becoming  established. 

^  Many  garden  designers  ignore  the  decorative 
value  of  fruits  when  making  their  plans.  In 
addition  to  gourds  and  pumpkins  growing  over 
arbors,  I  have  used  rows  of  tall  standard  goose- 
berries and  currants  planted  formally  on  the 
^^^^d  l.iun.  I  he  latter  especially  are  very  decorative 
-^"■■B  and  hold  their  fruit  from  June  to  September — 

if  not  removed  by  squirrels  or  thoughtless  visi- 
I^^^^^^H     tors.    Over  a  run  lilj  pool  111  mj  tea  garden 
there  hangs  a  crabapple  tree  whose  spring  blos- 
soms and,  later,  fruits  reflect  their  color  in  the  water  below;  and 
another  pet  delight  is  a  Japanese  plum  which  festoons  its  red  fruits 
within  easy  reach  of  my  studio  window. 

Let  me  urge  also  the  planting  of  dwarf  apple  trees  in  large  pots. 
The  Bismarck  (detested  name)  produces  big  red  apples  a  year 
after  planting.  Dwarf  grapes  grown  on  a  light  bamboo  frame  in 
big  pots  are  also  desirable,  and  very  decorative  for  use  upon  a 
formal  dinner  table.    In  Florida  kumquat  oranges  are   used  in 
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A  study  in  blues,  with  the  tiny 
note  of  orange  needed  to  sharpen 
its  complementary  shades 


the  same  way,  and  the  golden  fruits  are  won- 
derfully beautiful. 

The  Southern  gardener  has,  of  course,  a  much 
greater  variety  of  plants  to  choose  from,  and 
many  fruits  almost  unknown  in  our  Northern 
States  because  they  are  too  fragile  for  ship- 
ment. The  frontispiece  shows  a  group  of  these 
— among  them  Pandanus  utilis,  resembling  the 
bread-fruit;  Surinam  cherry;  sapodilla  (from  the 
gum  of  this  tree  chewing  gum  is  made);  guava, 
which  produces  our  most  delicious  jelly;  rose- 
apple,  whose  yellow  fruit  smells  and  tastes  like 
a  fragrant  rose;  mango,  and  avocado,  now  be- 
coming known  in  our  Northern  markets  (the 
proper  name  is  avocado — not  "alligator  pear"). 

ONE  of  the  rarest  fruits  that  we  grow,  and 
really  the  most  delicious,  is  a  native  vine 
of  tropical  jungles  and  has  a  queer  name — the 
Monstera  deliciosa.  The  fruit,  which  requires 
ten  months  to  ripen,  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
an  ear  of  corn,  with  a  double  set  of  grains  of 
which  the  inner  ones  are  soft  and  juicy  and 
must  have  been  the  Nectar  of  the  Gods — a 
mixture  of  all  that  is  most  fragrant  and  palat- 
able. Papaya,  kai,  and  vanilla  are  other  sub- 
tropical fruits  growing  at  Primavera.  The  latter 
is  a  climbing  orchid  that  festoons  the  tall  palm 
trees  and  bears  the  long  vanilla  beans  in  clusters 
of  eight  or  ten  which  ripen  in  January. 

The  horizontal  landscape  of  Palm  Beach  is 
dominated  by  the  groves  of  tall  and  graceful 

palm  trees  of  twenty  or  more  varieties,  of  which  the  palmetto  is  the 
only  one  native  to  Florida.  A  local  tradition  says  that  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  here  have  grown  from  a  cargo  of  nuts  thrown  ashore  during 
a  storm  many  years  ago,  when  the  Spanish  bark  Providencia  was 
wrecked  upon  the  beach.  The  other  tropical  plants  and  trees  have 
been  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  India,  Pacific  islands, 
and  Africa,  and  have  been  distributed  for  experimental  growing 
largely  through  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 


A  corner  of  palm-shaded 
Primavera,  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  opopanax,  wild  sea- 
grape,  and  orange  blossoms 


In  the  loggia  leading  to  the 
studio  from  the  Lenox  house — a 
shaded  passage  that  might  well 
grace  some  Italian  convent 


ment  of  Agriculture,  whose  agents  are  constantly  searching  for 
new  plants  that  may  be  of  value  in  our  country.  Among  those 
which  grow  readily  at  Palm  Beach  and  in  the  near-by  Everglades, 
and  which  seem  to  promise  results  of  value  to  our  commerce,  are 
sugar  cane,  bamboo,  vanilla,  mango,  avocado,  rubber,  camphor, 
allspice,  and  guava.  Of  course  the  members  of  the  citrus  family — 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  pomelo  ("grape  fruit") — have  been  long  estab- 
lished and  are  of  increasing  value  to  the  southern  half  of  Florida. 
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Nothing  other  than  the  empha- 
sizing note  of  the  yellow  orchid 
could  serve  so  effectively  to  bring 
out  the  marvelous  variation  in  this 
range  of  blues 


Among  our  tropical  plants  which  bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruit,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  useful  is  the  bamboo,  of  which 
we  have  several  varieties — one  with  a  slender  stem  of  golden  color 
ffrom  the  Philippines)  used  for  fishing  poles;another\vith  larger  green 
stems;  and  a  still  larger  giant  bamboo  from  Ceylon  that  grows  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  is  used  for  furniture  and 
house  building. 

These  great  members  of  the  grass  family  begin  their 
growing  season  in  September,  when  they  send  up  shoots  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm  that  grow  eighteen  inches  in  a  day.  The  tender 
young  shoots  make  delicious  salad.  A  grove  of  old  bamboos  is  as 
tall  as  a  church  and  waves  in  the  breeze  like  grass  and  creaks  like 
a  ship  in  a  gale.  My  grove  is  festooned  with  the  delicate  vines  and 
clusters  of  the  hard,  red  berries  of  the  licorice  plant — whose  root 
is  (or  used  to  be)  chewed  by  boys. 


SOUTH  or  North,  each  garden  under  its  natural  growing  con-, 
ditions  produces  fruits  and  flowers  and  has  a  charm  that  is 
peculiar  to  its  soil  and  climate  and  to  its  owner.  Some  gardens 
seem  to  have  no  owner,  and  the  visitor  soon  detects  the  cold  work 
of  the  hired  man  who  takes  no  loving  interest  in  results.  This  I 
call  an  orphan  garden.  Some  big  and  expensive  ones  might  be 
called  a  Bolshevik  orphanage,  because  there  exists  no  harmony 
either  of  plan  or  color,  every  flower  barking  at  every  other  one; 
magenta  phlox  swearing  at  pink  roses,  and  golden  glow  shouting 
at  cold  blue  spruces — all  of  them  very  attractive  if  in  proper  sur- 
roundings, the  blue  spruces  quite  in  harmony  with  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Colorado,  and  the  magenta  flowers  very  agreeable  near  white 
and  against  a  dark  green  background. 

Let  me  mention  here  my  dislike  for  driveways  and  walks  covered 
with  broken  bluestone — cold  blue-gray  in  color  and  as  unsympa- 
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thetic  in  a  garden  as  the  devil  is  said  to  be  with  holy  water.  Also 
just  here  I  may  as  well  confess  to  a  weakness  that  I  have  for  the 
unexpected  in  a  garden — a  nice  little  dandelion  to  break  the  stately 
dignity  of  a  perfect  lawn,  or  a  border  line  that  isn't  quite  as  straight 
and  hard  as  a  concrete  sidewalk.  Sometimes  I  plant  seeds  or  roots 
in  random  fashion  so  as  to  enjoy  the  surprise  of  finding  them  next 
spring.    If  the  color  jars,  out  they  go  and  no  harm  done. 

THE  Editor  has  asked  me  to  express  in  words  and  pictures  some 
of  my  observations  of  color  in  my  two  gardens,  North  and  South, 
so  unlike  and  yet  both  full  of  color.  What  could  be  more  charming 
than  the  pure  blues  of  myosotis  and  delphinium  and  anchusa  sup- 
plemented by  the  pure  yellow  of  primrose  and  pansy  and  masses  of 
white  madonna  lilies?  You  may  find  it  in  any  Northern  garden. 
One  ot  my  garden  friends  has  a  shrimp-pink  verbena  growing  near 
purple-black  ones  in  perfect  harmony — which  reminds  me  of  the 


value  of  dark  colors  for  contrast.  That  I  learned  in  Morocco  years 
ago.  The  swarthy  brown  complexion  of  the  Moors  and  the  blue- 
black  skin  of  the  negro  slaves  from  central  Africa  made  wonderful 
contrast  for  the  colors  they  wore — and  chose  with  unerring  skill. 
Imagine  the  color  scheme  of  a  chocolate  tinted  Moor  wrapped  in  a 
sea-green  mantle,  with  salmon  pink  morocco  shoes  and  a  cream 
white  burnoose  over  all!  Or  a  coal  black  slave  in  a  plum-colored 
cloak  and  apple-green  pouch  and  slippers!  I  bought  some  of  these 
delightful  costumes  intact,  and  was,  later,  disappointed  to  find  how 
much  they  lost  in  harmony  when  worn  by  a  person  of  white  skin. 

The  Oriental  races  certainly  have  a  sense  of  color  harmony  that 
is  lacking  in  all  but  a  very  few  of  our  race.  We  noted  its  gradual 
disappearance  this  love  for  color — as  we  traveled  north  from 
Africa  through  Spain  and  France  to  England,  where  we  got  the 
impression  that  all  the  world  had  gone  into  mourning,  so  bleak  and 
colorless  were  the  people  and  the  surroundings. 
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Dwarf  apple  trees  (at  FembrookJ 
planted  in  large  pots  are  extremely 
decorative,  both  in  flower  and  in 
fruit.  Some  varieties  will  produce 
big  red  apples  a  year  after  planting 


The  garden  at  Fernbrook—  as  every  garden  should— bears  the  mark  of  its  owner's  personality,  betray- 
ing his  love  for  the  unexpected,  for  the  border  that  doesn't  always  hew  to  the  line 


The  decorative  value  of  the  foliage- 
and  the  great  fruits  of  the  pumpkin 
on  the  arbors  at  Fernbrook  demon- 
strates the  right  of  this  lowly  "vege- 
table" to  be  classed  as  ornamental 


Young  cocoanuts  on 
the  tree.  One  advan- 
tage that  the  Southern 
gardener  has  over  the 
Northern,  is  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  to 
choose  from 
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Male  flowers  of  the 
sago  palm.  Of  t  he  more 
than  twenty  varieties  of 
palms  at  Palm  Beach, 
the  palmetto  is  the  only 
one  native  to  Florida 


I'rimavcra.  like  Fernbrook.  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual appeal  of  either  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  other 


The  tea  house  at  Fernbrook,  with  its  setting  of  boulders  and  forest  background 


I 


HAVE  just  been  paying  a 
call  at  a  most  delightful 
place,  the  old  Nutter  house 
where  the  eternally  charm- 
ing "Bad  Boy"  lived  at  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H.;  upon  the  most  de- 
lightful people,  and  this  I  can 
aver  though  none  of  them  \v;is 
at  home;  I  could  tell  ir  just  from 
the  sheer  presence  of  the  rooms. 

It  was  a  gray  day  when  I  came 
to  that  "old  town  by  the  sea"; 
the  Merrimac  and  Piscataqua 
were  silver  sheets,  and  the  train 
smoke,  blurring  back,  wrapped 
the  blossomed  apple  trees  in 
mantles  of  mist;  not  even  a  flicker 
of  sunshine  there  was  to  gild  the 
fine  old  knocker  on  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century  door.  I  rapped, 
and  nobody  came;  and  then,  like 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  I  pulled 
the  bobbin  and  the  latch  fell,  and 
I  walked  in.  Miss  Abigail  had 
left  her  parasol  on  the  hall  table, 
her  India  scarf  on  the  sofa — not  at 
all  like  her  for  she  is  usually  so 
methodical;  I  think  she  must  have 
smelled  her  pigecn  pies  burning  in 
the  oven  and  hurried  out.  So  I 
looked  leisurely  around,  planning, 
if  she  returned  unexpectedly,  to 
disarm  her  by  an  immediate  request  for  "hot  drops."  And  this  is 
what  I  saw:  the  long  hall  is  "admit ably  well  wainscoted,"  with  a 
carved  balustrade  and  a  gently  curving  stair  rail.  Besides,  it  is  of 
the  most  welcoming  aspect;  its  furniture  an  Empire  drop-leaf  table 
flanked  by  comfortable  rush-seated  armchairs,  and  the  same  "tall 
black  mahogany  clock,  looking  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  set  up 
on  end,"  still  ticks  on  with  measured  sobriety.  But  the  hat  rack 
upon  which  Miss  Abigail  "retired"  when  Captain  Nutter  came 
downstairs  smoking  his  imaginative  pipe,  has  been  swallowed  up  by 
I  line's  vastness,  a  fortunate  circumstance  since  not  even  memory 
can  hallow  a  black  walnut  hat  rack.  All  of  us  at  some  blessed 
time  or  other  have  entered  this  hall  with  the  "Bad  Boy,"  I  know, 
but  family  tradition  bestowed  on  me  two  more  pictures  that  I  want 
to  share  with  you:  one,  little  Tom  shamming  sleep  on  those  very 
stairs  in  order  to  avoid  the  detested  dame-school  of  his  tiny  boy- 
hood; the  second,  when  the  poet  brought  home  his  betrothed,  and 
the  Captain  in  swallow-tails,  black  satin  waistcoat,  and  high  muslin 
stock,  and  Sara  Abbie  (Mrs.  Aldrich!,  her  flushed  cheeks  matched 
by  the  pink  roses  in  her  little  black  lace  cap,  stood  together  at  that 
hospitable  door  and  greeted 
them. 


THIS  house  is  so  full  of 
memories!  Just  at  the 
left  is  the  parlor,  that  par- 
lor which  on  Sundays  "  was 
pervaded  by  a  strong  smell 
of  centre  -  table."  There 
the  table  still  stands,  and 
on  it  are  formal  piles  of 
books  and  a  tall  and  lovely 
astral  lamp  with  an 
"  acorn  "  shade.  The  paper 
represents  an  Italian  peas- 
ant scene,  and  the  walls  are 
paneled  with  dignity  a 
third  of  the  way  up.  On 
either  side  of  the  fireplace, 
adorned  with  gleaming 
copper  andirons,  are  the 
prim  horsehair  ottomans 
worked  in  colored  worsteds 
by  "the  Bailey  gals";  on 
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the  high  mantel  stand  the  same 
china  ornaments  that  became 
"constrained  and  unfamiliar"  of 
a  Sabbath;  and  girandoles,  which 
might  represent  those  faithful 
Huguenot  lovers,  watch  over 
either  end  of  the  shelf. 

Next,  angled  away  in  a  corner, 
is  a  cupboard  of  old  brown  leather 
books,  a  masculine  choice  for  the 
most  part,  though  I  did  discover 
"Cecelia"  and  Hannah  More's 
"Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 
Oh,  and  two  volumes  of  "The 
1  oken."  They  almost  might  be 
placed  on  the  womanly  early- 
Victorian  table  of  pearl  -  inlaid 
papier  mache  that  stands  beside 
those  ample-seated  Chippendale 
chairs,  for  this  is  not  a  period 
room,  monotonous,  without  a 
single  redeeming  discrepancy,  but 
rather  with  the  harmony  of  man} 
generations  having  lived  gentlv 
in  one  place.  And  I  find  that  1 
have  a  tender  affection  for  the 
little  slender  Sheraton  piano  toned 
into  that  amber  and  brown  patina 
which  only  age  can  give,  with  kevs 
now  mute,  and  Caroline  Bailey's 
music  book  open  upon  the  rack. 
AColonial  ancestress, some  far-off 
Adams  great-grandmother,  looks  down  upon  it  with  stately  approval. 
Would  she  disdain  the  later  horsehair  rocker  where  Grandfather 
Nutter  sat  reading  a  large  Bible  covered  with  green  baize,  the  slip- 
pery black  sofa,  long  and  clawfooted,  with  curving  arms  and  an  un- 
compromising back,  in  the  corner  of  which  Miss  Abigail  sat  and 
effaced  her  personality  with  Sunday  regularity? 

As  for  little  Tom  Bailey  I  fancy  that  he  wriggled  on  one  of  those 
high-backed  Chippendale  chairs,  gazing  regretfully  down  at  the 
drawn-in  lion  hearthrug  and  envying  the  great  tawny  beasts  their 
forest  freedom. 

CROSS  the  hall  from  the  parlor  is  the  sitting  room,  "Grand- 
father's sitting  room,"  to  be  more  exact;  and  here  there  are 
more  drawn-in  rugs,  gorgeous,  gaudy  things,  for  they  were  not 
afraid  of  color  in  those  days.  The  mantel  is  plain  but  with  harmoni- 
ous lines,  and  the  three  family  silhouettes  of  dead  and  gone  Baileys 
hanging  against  the  central  panel  add  to  its  quaint  simplicity.  This 
is  the  fireplace  round  which  the  family  f  athered  on  winter  nights 
"when  the  north  wind  howled  about  the  eaves";  this  is  the  astral 

lamp,  the  light  which  aided 
Miss  Abigail  to  read  aloud 
with  all  those  sounding 
"eds"  and  "toes."  And, 
if  you  look  on  the  mantel, 
there  on  the  right  hand 
side,  you  will  see  the  block- 
tin  lamp  with  which  Cap- 
tain Nutter  used  to  set  fire 
to  the  Rivermotith  Barnacle 
as  he  nodded  over  its  col- 
umns of  a  drowsy  evening. 

On  the  table,  a  piece  far 
finer  than  the  sanctimon- 
ious one  in  the  parlor — for 
it  has  a  beautifully  carved 
pineapple  base  and  claw 
feet  and  rosettes,  both  of 
brass — stands  a  blue  mocha 
ware  cider  mug  that  the 
Captain  might  just  have 
drained.  Miss  Abigail's 
tatting,  a  black  mitt,  per- 
haps, lies  close  beside,  and 
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could  pull  down  these  restful  Venetian  blinds 


of  grayish  ecru,  each  with  a  happy  cluster  of 
pink  and  blue  flowers  in  the  centre.  Pull 
them  down,  and  go  and  sit  on  the  octagonal 
stool  and  plav  en  that  old  piano  over  against 
the  wall,  a  charming  Empire  piece  with  five 
rope-carved  legs,  brass  lattice-work  and  orna- 
ments, and  engaging  little  music  drawers  to 
pull  out.  Time  has  left  it  just  a  quavering 
voice,  thin  and  threadlike,  that  can  almost 
sing  "Believe  Me.  If  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  "Charms."  I  know  because  I  tried; 
only  the  ghost  of  a  tune.  And  for  winter  or 
summer,  sunshine  or  storm,  there  is  a  cup- 
board full  of  the  "three  L's"  of  china- 
collecting — lustre.  Lowestoft,  and  Leeds — 
besides  pressed  glass  cup  plates  and  old 
etched  flip  glasses- 

TT  IS  surprising  how  many  drawn-in  rugs 
A  you  can  have  in  a  house,  and  that  with- 
out monotony;  there  are  three  more  in  the 
dining  room  and  with  no  real  repetition  in 
the  design.  It  was  just  before  tea  time  when 
I  went  in.  and  the  mahogany  table  was  spread 
with  a  homespun  cloth,  a  checkered  effect, 
and  such  delicate  fringe!  Waterford  and 
Sandwich  class  glittered  there,  and  gilt- 
banded  and  sprigged  china  gave  it  color. 
Above  the  paneled  wainscot  the  paper 
st- etches  in  a  brown  trellis  pattern,  tones 
that  are  carried  out  in  the  carpet,  that  are 
continued  in  the  stenciled  tray  on  the  serving 
table,  and  in  the  hound-handled  Bennington 
pitcher,  the  perpetual  source  of  water  for 
the  thirsry  young  relatives.  On  the  tall 
mantel,  well  out  of  harm's  way.  is  the  love- 
liest lustre  bowl  that  I  ever  saw;  it  gleams  with 
the  brass  candlesticks;  it  would  put  an  even 
less  attractive  room  in  countenance.  On  the 
Hepplewhite  sideboard — it  has  those  sough  t- 
fbr"  Peace"  brasses — is  appropriately  enough 
enshrined  the  "solemn  and  sculpturesque 
coffee  um."  scornful.  I  know,  of  the  two  jolly 
little  silver-lustre  men.  bearers  of  salt  and 
pepper,  standing  just  in  front  of  it.  Old 
decanters  there  are  as  well,  besides  a  small 
japanned  tray  and  a  wooden  knife-and-fork 
bos  decorated  with  a  design  of  gold  birds 
pecking  at  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Plain  cane- 
seated  chairs  and  a  stenciled  stool — that's 
rare! — complete  the  furniture,  and  for  more 
color,  there's  a  pair  of  bellows  made  of  crim- 
son leather. 

But.  most  of  all.  I  low  the  kitchen.  It 
is  the  yellowest  place,  cheerful  even  on  a 
dull  day.  And.  when  the  sunshine  splashes 
in.  you  can  literally  hear  Kitty  Collins  sing- 
ing! Well,  why  not?  There's  her  shawl, 
gay  as  the  room  itself,  hanging  against  the 
closet  door:  there  are  the  flowered  cushions, 
tfcc  pictured  window  shades,  the  nigs  that 
spin  bright  circles  on  the  floor,  the  scarlet 
geraniums,  all  the  joy  and  color  that  she  saw 
about  her  every  day.  A  kitchen  can  be  the 
nicest  place  in  the  world;  this  one  is.  and  at 
that  old.  oblong  table,  which  might  be  late 
seventeeth  century.  amy  right-minded  woman 
would  want  to  stand  and  mix  "immortal 
ginger-bread"  with  Miss  Abigail,  or  even 
prepare  "  forty  mince  pies,  each  more  delight- 
ful than  the  others,  like  the  Sultan's  forty 
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Tne  kitchen  "makes  you 
think  of  cookies  and  pies 
and  doughnuts  and  baked 
beans— ail  the  homely,  fra- 
grant, delicious  things  that 
are  becoming  mere  unsub- 
stantial shadows" 


Kitty  Collins's  cheerful  little 
attic  chamber 


Next  to  young  Tom's 
room  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  is  Captain  Nutter's, 
thoroughly  a  man's  room 
The  mirror  over  the  bu- 
reau is  the  finest  in  the 
house 


wives."  A  genuine  incentive  to  domestic 
accomplishment!  It's  a  kitchen  that  makes 
you  think  of  cookies  and  pies  and  doughnuts 
and  baked  beans — all  the  homely,  fragrant, 
delicious  things  that  are  becoming  mere  un- 
substantial shadows.  It's  a  romantic  kit- 
chen, too,  with  the  three  little  steps  that  lead 
up  a  winding  back  stairway  to  the  attic; 
there's  a  deep,  comfortable  fireplace  with  a 
brick  oven  and  swinging  crane,  and  pothooks 
and  trammels  strung  with  kettles.  And  a 
comfortable  kitchen,  with  cupboards  well 
filled  with  crockery  and  pewter  and  painted 
tin  tea-caddies  and  spice  and  candle  boxes. 
More  yellows,  too,  in  the  gleaming,  burnished 
warming-pan  and  the  custard  cups  and  cider 
mugs  of  softest  buff.  And  there  is  one  black- 
and-gold  tray,  a  border  of  leaves  and  buzzing 
gilt  insects  that  hesitate  between  bees  and 
butterflies  decorating  it,  which,  perhaps, 
served  Miss  Abigail  and  Kitty  Collins  when 
they  had  tea  together. 

THE  pattern  on  Miss  Abigail's  walls — her 
room  is  just  at  the  head  of  the  stairs — is 
equally  fanciful — a  fairy-tale  paper:  a  brown 
woodland,  dashing  stags,  and  lords  and  ladies 
a-riding;  in  reality  a  hunting  scene,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  magic  background  to  set  a 
child  dreaming.  A  deep-colored  bead  pic- 
ture hangs  over  the  mantel,  and  below  it  is 
a  pinky  Tucker  and  Hemphill  vase;  a  brown 
surface  in  the  glazed  chintz  curtains,  too,  and 
deep  rose  and  dull  blue  flowers  rest  against 
it;  but,  captivating  as  all  these  tones  are, 
they  dc  net  equal  the  loveliness  of  that  white, 
white  bed.  Really  the  bed  is  maple  with 
grooved  foot-posts,  but  so  elaborate  are  the 
hangings — think  of  three  deep  rows  of  fringe 
on  the  flounce! — so  white  is  the  curved  tester- 
frame,  so  spotless  the  counterpane  of  un- 
dipped candlewicking,  that  you  never  think 
of  color  in  comparison.  That  you  see  again 
on  the  floor  in  the  braided  rugs,  and  recur- 
ring in  the  blue  Empire  mirror  with  the 
gilded  pillars  that  hangs  above  the  dressing 
table. 

Between  this  piece  and  the  bed  is  a  little 
light-stand,  a  slender,  fluted-leg  type,  holding 
a  brass  candlestick,  a  tiny  leather  trunk,  and 
two  books  of  devotion.  And  I  suspect  that 
Miss  Abigail  is  fond  of  sewing,  for  on  that 
other  small  stand,  the  low  tavern-table  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  there  are  so  many  baskets  and 
cushions  and  needle-cases.  She  has  a  taste 
for  fans,  too — in  the  lower  dressing  table 
drawer  they  are — formal,  unfrivolous  things 
of  black  and  white,  landscapes  in  which  a 
lover  seems  to  be  meeting  his  lass  beside  a 
funeral  urn.  Also  there  are  bead  bags  and  a 
high  comb  of  more  sombre  character  than 
anything  Sara  Abbie  possesses;  and  her  night- 
caps, too,  are  more  unbending — what  my 
North  Country  seamstress  calls  "re-Zz'-cent." 

NOW,  Sara  Abbie's  room  (the  spare  room), 
across  the  hall,  is  quite  as  engaging 
and  infinitely  more  feminine.  On  entering  it, 
immediately  you  have  a  sense  of  fine  sewing, 
for  "she  could  do  anything  with  the  point  of 
her  needle."  Handkerchiefs  with  classic 
cameo  heads  worked  in  the  corners,  a  fragile 
night-cap  of  cobweb  and  moonshine,  and 
Tom  Bailey's  christening  dress,  a  fairy  thing, 
intricate  and  beautiful,  all  bear  witness  to 
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her  skill.  As  for  that  quilted  counterpane,  I  never  saw  so 
many  stitches;  it  would  be  like  holding  water  in  a  witch's 
sieve  to  count  them.  There  on  the  Sheraton  bed,  a  curving 
held  canopy  arching  above,  it  lies,  stretching  its  glory  of 
delicate  entwined  flowers  and  stars.  Sheraton,  too,  is  the 
small  straight-front  washstand  with  lion's-head  pulls  on  the 
drawers.  That  the  picture  does  not  give,  but  you  can  looi: 
straight  at  the  Empire  bureau  with  its  opalescent  glass 
knobs,  a  late  Sandwich  glass  development.  Above  hangs 
a  black-and-gold  mirror  of  the  same  period  adorned  with  a 
picture  of  clustered  grapes  and  plums,  and  the  bureau  top 
holds  a  little  steeple-cornered  workcase,  china  scent  bottles 
with  gay  birds  flying  over  them,  and  a  celestial-blue  bead 
bag  traced  and  dotted  with  gold.  Inside  the  bureau  it  h 
even  more  interesting.  I  pulled  up  one  of  the  old  rush 
chairs,  and  sat  down  to  a  beautiful,  leisurely,  revealing  half 
hour.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw:  scarves  and  kerchiefs, 
a  delicately  carved  tortoise-shell  high  comb,  a  pearl-inlaid 
cardcase  (largesse  from  the  Orient),  and  a  brilliantly  colored 
feather  fan  that  still  wafts  gentle  breezes  straight  from 
Cathay.  In  the  second  drawer  there  are  the  old  dolls: 
black  Dinah  and  her  baby,  and  a  young  lady  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  female  harlequin,  for  family  tradition  tells  the 
story  that  Sara  Abbie  made  dolls  and  played  with  them 
until  she  was  eighteen,  the  year  she  was  married.  Best  of 
all  is  a  long-ago  daguerreotype  of  little  Tom  Bailey  in  a 
checked,  short-jacketed  suit,  his  hoop  in  one  hand,  his  round  straw 
hat  in  the  other. 

Indeed,  so  enthralling  were  these  tokens  of  time  past  that  I  might 
be  looking  at  them  now,  if,  on  the  table,  I  had  not  found  a  fascinating 
volume  of  Peterson's  Magazine,  and  stopped  to  glance  over  "The 
Outcast,  A  Romance  of  the  Blue  Ridge,"  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth,  and  read  the  directions  for  making  "a  crochet  bracelet  with 
bugles." 

A  T  THE  front  of  the  house  are  Captain  Nutter's  room,  the  Blue 
■*  *■  Chintz  chamber,  and  the "  Bad  Boy's"  room  which  separates  the 
two.  The  Captain  had  been  reading  from  the  Bible  before  I  went 
in,  I  think,  for  the  Good  Book  was  opened  at  the  fifty-fifth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  his  spectacles  in  a  red  morocco  case  lay  just  across  the 
pages,  and  his  big  chintz-covered  chair  was  drawn  close  beside  the 
little  tripod  table.  It's  a  very  restful  room,  thoroughly  a  man's 
room  but  with  "the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand":  gray-striped  paper 
on  the  walls,  braided  rugs  on  the  floor,  and  round,  rush-bottomed 
chairs  stenciled  in  a  lavish  cornucopia  design  and  faded  by  time  to 
soft  browny-gold,  all  gathered  together  in  harmony. 

Another  stenciled  chair,  a  wooden  rocker  with  an  attendant  foot- 
stool, stands  just  inside  the  door,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
beautiful,  small  straight-front  bureau  with  cut  willow  bl- 
and bali-and-claw  feet.  Above  it  is  the  finest  mirror  in 
the  whole  house,  of  that  middle  eighteenth  century  walnut 
type  with  a  broken-arch  cornice,  gilded  side  carvings,  and 
a  nobly  modeled  eagle.  It  may  be  American,  but  it  more 
probably  is  English,  brought  to  this  country  when  Ports- 
mouth sea  captains  were  still  "king's  men."  The  be  J 
itself  is  plain-posted  and  square-testered  with  delightful 
ball-fringed  hangings,  while  the  candlewicking  counter- 
pane is  one  of  the  finest  and  earliest  I  have  ever  seen;  it  is 
a  star-and-leaf  design  in  tight-drawn,  undipped  wicking, 
not  unlike  the  feeling  of  cross-stitch,  and  the  fringe  is  an 
unusual  style,  being  quite  straight  and  unknotted.  This 
matches  the  trimming  of  the  cross-barred  muslin  curtains 
at  the  windows,  which  rebuke  with  their  whiteness  the  col- 
ored braided  rugs  on  the  floor,  for  in  them  you  can  trac 
now  and  again  a  hint  of  discarded  yellow  and  pink  anJ 
blue  calico  gowns.  Captain  Nutter  must  so  much  have 
enjoyed  the  friendly  comfort  of  it  all:  his  japanned  ship 
boxes,  his  ample  bellows,  his  useful  bootjack  on  the  wide, 
black  hearth,  and  that  table  of  serious  books,  books  that 
make  you  wonder  at  the  undeniable  lines  of  humor  that 
his  faded  pictures  show,  for  "Christian  Progress"  by 
Whitehead,  Mason's  "Treatise  on  Self  Knowledge,"  and 
Hervey's  "Meditations"  are  among  the  lighter  volumes. 

The  Blue  Chintz  room,  just  opposite,  I  love  almost  as 
much  as  I  do  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  same  way.    Its  real 


At  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  Miss  Abigail's  room,  with  its  elaborate 

on  the  flounce! 


bed-hangings — three  deep  rows  of  fringe 
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dimensions  are  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet;  its  dimensions  in  charm  are 
even  more  extensive;  as  delightful  as  if  that  "bouquet  of  pot-roses 
placed  on  the  old-fashioned  bureau"  were  still  pinkly  fragrant.  At 
once  I  thought  how  attractive  Miss  Nelly  Glentworth  must  have 
found  it  on  that  late  afternoon  when  she  came  to  Rivermouth;  a 
tranquil,  pleasant  place  to  go  to  sleep  in,  an  even  pleasanter  room 
in  which  to  awake,  with  the  birds  singing  briskly  outside,  and  a 
flowering  quince  bush,  wet  with  last  night's  rain,  throwing  its  frag- 
rance and  color  in  at  the  window.  The  "old-fashioned  bureau"  is 
a  plain-pillared  Kmpire  type  ending  in  twisted  feet,  and  the  handles 
are  the  white  pressed-glass  knobs  made  at  Sandwich  when  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  very  young. 

The  mirror  that  hangs  above,  an  excellent  Constitution,  dates 
nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier,  and  has  a  conventionalized  oak- 
leaf  at  the  top,  and  gilded  side-carvings.  Below  it,  candles  in  tall 
brass  candlesticks  with  glass  bobeches  are  all  ready  to  light,  and  the 
chairs,  just  as  in  the  room  across  the  way,  are  round  and  rush-seated, 
with  a  mellow  stencil  decoration  and  less  elaborate  frames.  The 
bed,  like  the  bureau  feet,  is  rope-carved  and  has  fish-net  tester  hang- 
ings, and  the  candlewicking  spread  is  so  deeply  tufted  that  the  design 
stands  out  like  a  creamy  bas-relief,  a  pattern  of  tassels  and  thick 
grape  clusters  and  a  central  motif  of  flower  sprays  in  a  bowl.  The 
1  [epplewhite  secretary,  tall  and  dignified,  has  a  long  and  lovely  oval 


The  "Bad  Boy's"  room,  at  the  front  of  the  house  next  to  Captain  Nutter's,  is  small- 
bed  to  the  drawn-in  rug  in  front  of  the  bureru" 


"just  one  jump  from  the 
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The  Blue  Chintz  room  is  still  as  delightful  as  Nelly  Glentworth  must  have  found  it  on  that  long-ago  after 
noon  when  lirst  she  came  to  Rivermouth 


of  satinwood  inlaying  the  top  drawer,  and  by  the  door,  a  small 
mahogany  washstand  holds  an  Oriental  bowl  and  pitcher  which 
might  have  sailed  happily  home  from  the  Orient  in  one  of  the  Cap- 
tain's clipper  ships.  This  has  color,  red  and  azure,  and  on  the  glazed 
chintz  cm  tains  there  are  blue,  blue  leaves  and  rosy  blossoms.  And 
the  drawn-in  hearthrug,  which  is  my  favorite,  has  great  flower- 
splashes  of  crimson,  that  I  cannot  identify  horticulturally,  against  a 
cream-gray  background.  The  room  actually  has  a  presence,  so  full 
it  is  of  those  little,  significant  things  that  go  to  make  up  life's  daili- 
ness  for  a  woman:  scent-bottles,  a  tiny  thread  holder,  lacquered 
Chinese  boxes,  a  blue  velvet  reticule  that  looks  as  if  it  has  just  been 
laid  down. 

BUT,  of  course,  you  are  more  interested  in  Tom  Bailey's  room 
than  in  any  other.  It  is  very  tiny,  "about  twice  the  size  of 
our  stateroom  on  board  the  Typhoon,"  with  grained  floors,  a  cheerful 
India  print  at  the  windows,  and  a  flock  of  crimson  and  blue  birds 
flying  over  the  wallpaper.  The  low-post  bed  is  gay  with  a  patch- 
work quilt,  and  further  adorned  by  a  little  scarlet  embroidered  vest 
laid  out  ready  for  the  "Bad  Boy"  to  put  on.  From  the  bed  it  is 
just  one  jump  to  the  drawn-in  rug  in  front  of  the  bureau,  and,  when 
you  are  there,  you  can  stand  and  look  at  the  black-and-gold  mirror 
with  the  spirited  fishing  scene,  which  so  often  must  have  distracted 


little  Tom's  necessary  attention  from  his  own  countenance. 
The  chair  "studded  with  brass  nails  like  a  coffin"  is  a 
bannister-back  with  four  uprights,  and  just  that  touch  of 
gilt  that  the  early  nineteenth  century  fancied  an  embel- 
lishment. On  another  chair  hangs  a  small  blue-and-bufF 
Continental  coat,  a  relic  of  ten-year-old  Tom's  martial  am- 
bitions; and  the  reluctant  corner  washstand,  which  never 
consents  to  show  itself  in  any  photograph,  is  Hepplewhite, 
fashioned  of  mahogany,  full  of  fire,  with  beautiful  mar- 
quetry and  a  delicately  intricate  stretcher.  A  Staffordshire 
howl  and  pitcher  and  a  flowered  soap  dish  would  make  the 
room  too  pretty  for  a  boy  if  it  were  not  for  the  masculine 
effect  of  the  musket  hanging  above,  the  picture  of  the  ship 
on  the  bureau,  and  the  uncompromising,  sturdy  row  of 
hooks  behind  the  door. 

But  it  was  the  books  that  interested  me  most.  I  handled 
them  rather  reverently  because  I'm  fond  of  small  boys,  and 
I've  always  wanted  to  askTom  Bailey  just  which  his  favor- 
ite Arabian  Nights'  Adventure  was  (he  used  to  pray  that 
i hey  were  true,  you  know),  and  if  he  really  liked  "Sanford 
and  Merton"  (I'll  never  believe  he  did!).  I  took  down 
Baxter's  "  Saints'  Rest,"  a  faded  purple  volume,  and  opened 
it  at  random.  If  you'll  believe  me,  the  very  first  phrase 
that  met  my  eye  was,  "  There  is  no  jesting  in  Heaven  or 
Hell."  No  wonder  the  light-hearted  "  Bad  Boy"  described 
it  as  "far  from  being  a  lively  work  for  the  young."  But 
when  I  picked  up  "Robinson  Crusoe"  and  "  Don  Quixote" "the  thrill 
ran  into  my  fingers,"  too.  And  stayed  there,  for  it  was  the  same  sense 
of  humanity  that  endeared  "Don  Quixote,"  humanest  of  all  books,  to 
littleTom,  which, longyears  later,  madeThomas  Bailey  Aldrich  write 
"The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  enduring,  lovable,  the  most  human  epic 
of  young  boyhood.  And,  as  for  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  that  I  carried 
straight  up  those  crooked  steps  into  the  garret,  and  there,  in  the 
company  of  old  swifts  and  highwaisted  gowns  and  hoopskirts  and 
footwarmers  and  hair  trunks,  with  the  spring  rain  pat-patting  on 
the  roof  and  wet  leaves  a-rustle  outside,  I  sat  and  read  those  golden 
words  just  as  little  Tom  Bailey  did  more  than  seventy  years  ago. 

That  garret  is  so  realistically  perfect  that  visitors,  glancing 
quickly,  pay  it  the  highest  compliment:  "Oh,  it's  just  an  attic," 
they  say,  "  don't  let's  bother  to  go  up."  At  one  end  lies  the  "  River- 
mouth  Theatre,"  the  place  of  dreams  and  plays;  of  "William  Tell, 
the  Hero  of  Switzerland"  and  "Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark." 
Timidly  I  slipped  into  a  battered  Windsor  chair  in  the  rear  row,  for 
I  could  find  just  one  pin,  and  it  cost  twenty!  Ah,  the  little-boyness 
of  it  all!  What  wind  of  memory  stirred  the  curtains?  Or  did 
Pepper  Whitcomb,  temporarily  "the  fair  Ophelia"  reach  out  a  de- 
taining arm  to  hold  them  in  place?  And  was  that  creaking  noise 
those  small,  grandiloquent  Thespians  rehearsing,  or  only  Kitty 
Collins  climbing  the  attic  stairs  to  her  own  room?  It  is  just  one  foot 
up  and  one  foot  down  from  the  theatre  to  her  cheerful  attic 
chamber.  There's  a  moss  rose  paper  on  the  walls,  and  on 
the  floor  a  braided  mat  and  one  of  those  elaborate  "  stitched 
circle"  affairs.  How  industrious  were  bygone  days!  The 
tawny  counterpane  on  the  carved  four-poster  is  further 
proof,  and  in  its  depth  of  color  it  matches  the  time-deepened 
tone  of  the  maple.  Painted  chairs,  a  painted  washstand 
and  dresser,  and  a  slanting  closet  to  hold  her  belongings 
complete  a  room  where  Mrs.  Catherine  lived  for  all  those 
years  of  waiting  for  Sailor  Ben,  secure  and  contented. 


CREAKED  down  the  back  stairs,  narrow  and  steep, 


"The  garret  is  so  realistically  perfect  that  visitors,  glancing  quickly,  pay  it  the  highest  compliment:  'Oh,  it's 
just  an  attic,'  they  say,  'don't  let's  bother  to  go  up 


ust  to  see  how  it  felt  to  come  into  my  butter- 
cup kitchen  that  way;  I  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
green  old  garden  with  its  patterned  walks  of  brick,  its 
sheltering,  latticed  arbors,  and  every  flower  the  poet 
knew  and  loved  and  enshrined  in  his  work.  And  lilac 
trees!  I'm  glad  I  came  to  Portsmouth  when  they  were 
purpling,  for  they  bloomed  herein  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
boyhood,  they  perfume  the  pages  of  his  books!  No  one 
was  there  in  this  green  sweetness  but  myself,  but  always  I 
felt  a  sense  of  hushed  expectancy,  of  waiting  for  somebody. 
And,  as  I  closed  the  paneled  door  and  stepped  out  into 
the  narrow  thread  of  Court  Street,  I'm  sure,  I'm  very 
sure,  I  heard  little  Tom  Bailey  come  whistling  up  from 
Puddle  Dock! 


Thetimeofhighestsappressurevanesind^ent  trees.  In  theehn  it  ie  h.ghest  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  hottest  daysof  S^^o^^^i^^^t^s 
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The  Bj^OOD  "PRESSURE 


ADMIRAL  PEARY  has 
/%      put  a  fence  around 
/ — %     the    north  pole. 

Photographs  of  the 
denizens  of  the  deep  seas  taken 
in  their  natural  surroundings 
are  no  longer  a  novelty.  The 

mountains  of  the  moon  and  the  canals  of  Mars  are  marked  out 
on  the  charts  of  the  heavens.  Traffic  rules  for  aerial  routes  over  the 
Atlantic  are  already  being  considered. 

But  no  scientist  has  yet  formulated  a  working  theory  concerning 
the  action  of  the  sap  in  the  tree  in  his  own  front  yard  that  is  intelli- 
gible to  the  non-scientific  mind.  There  is  no  known  law  of  physics 
which,  unaided  by  outside  energy,  will  account  for  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  tall  tree. 

John  Fiske  said  years  ago:  "In  this  quiet  vegetable  world  are 
the  elementary  principles  of  life  in  almost  visible  operations."  Yet 
in  the  years  that  have  since  passed  no  man  has  lifted  the  veil  of 
Fiske's  "almost"  to  peer  beneath. 


of  the  TREES 

"By  JULIA^jA.  TtlMOQK 


conditions  or  a  strike  is 
mediately  called. 


un- 


THK  manufacture  of  starch 
an 


THERE  are  certain  similarities  between  a  tree  and  a  human  be- 
ing, for  a  tree  has  a  regular  time  of  rest,  it  is  susceptible  '_o 
anaesthetics,  it  cannot  assimilate  starch  until  that  substance  has  been 
acted  upon  by  enzymes.  But  we  know  more  about  what  a  t:ee  does 
than  how  it  does  it.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  what  some  of  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  aerial  laboratory  are,  but 
it  is  not  known  how  they  take  place.  It  is  known  that  the  sun  sup- 
plies the  force  that  makes  the  wheels  in  the  tree  go  round,  but  all 
the  various  processes  that  go  to  changing  this  force  from  sun  energy 
to  tree  growth  are  not  known. 

The  weak  solution  of  mineral  matter,  ca'led  crude  sap,  is  lifted 
from  the  roots  up  to  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  a  big  maple  this 
means  that  every  year  150  tons  of  liquid  are  carried  up  more  than 
fifty  feet  into  the  air  and  delivered  to  the  waiting  leaves.  These 
leaves  are  efficient  little  factories.  Acting  under  the  impulse  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun's  rays  they  unite  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  with 
some  of  the  crude  sap,  forming  various  compounds,  chief  among  which 
are  sugar  and  starch.  Starch  is  the  storage  form  of  tree  food,  while 
sugar  is  the  form  in  which  this  condensed,  canned  energy  from  the  sun 
is  utilized  by  the  tree.  Starch  is  not  soluble  and  cannot  be  carried 
in  the  sap,  therefore  this  storage  compound  is  changed  to  a  form 
which  will  dissolve  before  it  can  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  tree. 

THROUGHOUT  the  day  the  leaves  are  busily  engaged  in  making 
these  compounds.  First  sugar  is  formed.  Such  part  of  this 
chemical  compound  as  can  be  used  at  once  is  carried  immediately  to 
other  parts  of  the  tree,  but  the  surplus  is  changed  to  starch  so  that 
it  can  be  stored  away  in  the  leaf  until  the  building  needs  overtake 
the  making  of  material.  Through  the  day  time,  the  energies  of  the 
tree  are  largely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  tree  food,  which  they 
make  faster  than  it  can  be  used,  hence  it  is  stored  as  nonsoluble 
starch.  But  through  the  night  time  the  demands  for  the  materials 
for  tree  growth  overtake  the  rate  of  manufacture,  and  the  stored 
starch  is  again  transformed  into  sugar  and  carried  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  tree  which  need  it. 

The  loss  of  moisture  through  transpiration  is  largely  a  necessary 
evil,  the  reason  for  which  we  do  not  know.  A  large  amount  of  tree 
energy  is  used  up  in  lifting  the  water  to  the  leaves  only  to  have  it 
dissipated.  To  a  certain  extent  this  evaporation  keeps  the  leaves 
cool,  but  this  accounts  for  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  amount  used. 

These  leaf  factories  are  run  on  strict  union  principles.  They 
absolutely  refuse  to  operate  unless  the  sun  shines.  If  the  union 
color  (the  green  chlorophyll)  is  taken  from  them,  production  of 
starch  ceases.  Cover  part  of  a  leaf  with  any  opaque  substance  and 
work  stops;  let  a  leaf  turn  yellow  or  white,  and  no  more  starch  is 
made.    These  little  sticklers  demand  the  specified  union  working 


and  sugar  is  only  part  of 
the  process.  Starch,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  not  an 
available  plant  food.  The  tree  can  no  more  assimilate  this  substance 
than  the  human  body  can  live  on  undigested  cereals.  Two  more 
chemical  transformations  are  mad  oeforethe  food  is  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  tree.  Starch  is  turned  into  sucrose  in  the  maple,  glucose  in  the 
birch,  and  in  other  trees  into  various  substances,  like  the  pitch  of  the 
pine.  The  sucrose- <  '  he  maple  is  changed  into  invert  sugar,  in  which 
form  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the  tree  and  used  for  growth.  This  is 
nearlythe  identical  process  which  is  carried  on  in  the  human  body.  In 
both  body  and  tree  these  changes  are  produced  by  the  action  of  en- 
zym  2S.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  tree.  But  they  more  nearly  resemble  a  laboratory  or 
kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  food  than  they  do  a  stomach  which 
'ligests  it — if  we  wish  to  carry  out  the  simile  of  the  human  processes. 

We  can  now  easily  see  that  if  a  tree  is  girdled  the  roots  may  die  of 
starvation,  for  the  soil  moisture  is  simply  one  of  the  crude  products 
from  which  tree  food  is  manufactured  in  the  leaves.  If  a  tiny  root- 
let is  to  reach  out  for  further  sources  of  moisture,  the  crude  sap  must 
first  ascend  the  trunk,  parts  of  it  be  combined  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  leaves,  and  this  tree 
food  be  brought  back  again  to  the  root  in  the  return  current  of  sap 
before  it  can  build  new  cells  and  extend  its  radius  of  action. 

VARIOUS  explanations  of  the  force  which  carries  the  sap  up  the 
tree  go  to  pieces  when  they  are  checked  up  with  various  ob- 
served phenomena.  President  Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  found  a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  at  the  root  of  a  birch  which  he  tapped.  Another  investigator 
discovered  a  force  at  the  tap  hole  of  a  maple  which  lifted  the  sap  to 
the  level  of  the  topmost  branch  of  the  tree.  But  the  maple,  which 
best  presents  the  phenomenon  of  pressure  at  the  tap  hole,  rarely  has 
any  root  pressure.  And  that  at  the  tap  hole  of  various  varieties  of 
trees  has  no  apparent  connection  with  season  of  sap  content.  In 
a  maple  tree  it  occurs  just  before  the  buds  open  in  the  spring,  in  a 
birch  just  after  they  have  opened,  and  in  an  elm  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  A  poplar,  with  the  largest  per- 
centage of  sap  of  any  of  these  trees,  never  has  a  perceptible  pressure. 
In  a  maple  it  is  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  coming  and  going  with  kaleido- 
scopic frequency  during  the  springtime.  Within  three  or  four  hours 
a  tree  may  present  all  phases  of  pressure,  suction,  or  equilibrium. 

Capillary  action  will  lift  water  a  certain  distance,  but  it  will  not 
deliver  it  at  the  top  of  a  tube  because  it  is  pulling  back  from  the  top 
of  the  tube  as  hard  as  it  is  pulling  in  from  the  bottom.  Osmotic 
pressure  will  lift  liquids  until  the  internal  resistance  counteracts  the 
force  which  can  be  exerted.  But  neither  of  these  forces  is  acted 
upon  by  chloroform,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  if  the  stem  of  a 
plant  is  put  to  sleep  by  an  anaesthetic  the  sap  flow  stops  until  the 
effect  of  the  anaesthetic  wears  off.  Moreover,  the  whole  tree  takes 
stated  intervals  of  rest,  for  the  winter  is  a  long  dormant  period. 

THUS  in  several  ways  the  tree  processes  seem  closely  to  follow 
those  of  the  human  body,  and  since  we  do  not  find  physical  laws 
which  account  for  them,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  the  sap  is  lifted 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  by  the  same  life  force  that  sends  the  blood 
surging  through  the  body;  that  the  starch  factories  of  the  leaves 
and  the  digestive  activities  of  the  enzymes  are  impelled  by  that  same 
indefinable  something  which  we  call  life? 

Has  not  Linnaeus  best  expressed  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  unfolding 
of  a  blossom  thus:  "I  saw  God  in  His  Glory  passing  near  me,  and 
bowed  my  head  in  worship"? 
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DRIVINGS 
BY 


Brick  entrance  piers  framing  the  vista 
to  the  house.  A  formal  but  wholly 
charming  treatment  which  would  be 
quite  at  home  in  England,  but  which 
happens  to  be  in  Convent,  N.  J  on  the 
George  Marshall  Allen  place 


Charles  I.  Berg,  architect 


Wi.  I 


CNTRANCe  QATES  to 


Main  entrance  to  the  H.  P.  Davison 
estate  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island 

iSfwH?  ?puped  piers  with  bal1  f'nials 
and  bracket  shaped  ramps  of  stone  Iead- 

SSp&ed  the  wal1  m  b™UM'y 


John  Russell  Pope,  architect 
The  buttressed  entrance  archway  to 
the  Stuart  Duncan  place  at  Newport  is 
Of  Kingwood  stone,  like  the  house,  the 
bnck  wall  being  capped  with  the  same 
stone.   The  low  paneled  gates  are  of 


Walker  it  Gillette, 


4  3 


4 


JACK 

tMANLEI 

%OSE 


J  J*  .  k!os& 


James  L.  Greenleaij  landscape  architect 


James  Mrile,  architect 

Plain  iron  gates  with  richly  ornamented 
ovetthrow  bearing  a  heraldic  des.Kn.lx  tw^n 
paneled  pillars  that  are  flanked 1  by  ■  ml 
gates  in  the  brick  wall,  mark  the  stalely 
entrance  to  the  Herbert  L.  Pratt  estate  at 
Glen  Cove,  L.  1. 


QOUNTRT  ESTATES 


One  of  the  comparatively  new  entrance:, 
to  Harvard  Yard.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  the  first  cf  the  monu- 
mental gateways  to  be  erected  in  this 
country  was  (and  still  is)  at  Harvara 


Lewis  Colt  Albro,  architect 
The  entrance  piers  of  the  George  Arcnts 
Jr.,  place  at  Rye,  N.  Y. -practically  a 
continuation  of  the  adjoining  brick .  gate 
lodge-show  an  interesting  combination  o 
materials.  The  base,  entablature,  and 
sculptured  figures  are  of  stone 


From  a  COUNTRY  JFI^DOM> 


SO>!EWHERE  ; 
who  doescr  Hie 


'MOSSG  2 
km 
brj 


exist 
never 
rwever. 

his  r>ea 


ah.  It 


—  rtle  :e^:e  r:  _  i  he  ~ . :  re  ::~.:f:~  1^1  "tit. 
«r,  bttei.  when  die  vines  had  covered  al  tie 
lauthi  t  to  the  Cop,  Mat  vuiLjiiI  2nd  chaiamig. 

Old  Toe  has  jijiimJ  dcw.  bat  be  has  left 
me  lie  hgiiy  of  bis  fine  appredbtooB  of  the 
blushing  att.  Being  now  the  |wwfw»  of  a 
birch  wood  up  the  moimtamride,  I  have  leaned, 
as  well,  the  j»oy  of  enrrmg  my  own  brash  from 
the  tr rr-  ::  se-e—g  the  girier  rr:~  ~  ~ ~.~ =ter. 
::xcii  the  hrst.  rrrrr..  si"  :ry  —  :it  :_.  ::  peas 
■while  the  snow  lies  deep  an  the  pasture  slopes. 
I  have  learned  the  profound  lesson  of  the  jots 
:-  arncrramci- 

I  plod  up  the  mountain  with  an  ax.  rill  I  reach 
the  fairy  forest  of  the  ghramering  gray  tnrrhry, 
whk  their  chocabte-pmple  rwiggery-  Then. 
\tm\  mfj  my  \mm  ihm  \  up  m  a  drift  and  hanging 
my  sheepskm  coat  upon  them.  I  swing  my  ax. 
over  and  over,  with  *  aiming  play  of  musde- 
into  the  yielding  wood-  At  rimes  I  pause  to 
cat  off  the  tops  of  the  falen  trees  for  pea  brush 
and  trim  the  poles  for  hre  wood.  I  loot  down  the 
steep  p^H*"»*  to  the  white  square  that  is  my  gar- 
den, beyond  the  red  house  and  the  naked  orchard, 
and  1  see  h  bio—  shove  the  drifts. 

On  the  opening  day  of  April,  if  possible.  I 
r'.ant  the  hrst  r:~  ::  peis.  -  r-  ~r  _-£  :?  ?h-" 
cold  and  wet  and  heavy,  and  has  to  be  forked 
by  hand.  A  Httie  later,  before  pk>wing  has  be- 
gan, the  ground  begins  to  heave  and  crack  along 
the  |  J  mil  d  rows,  and  on  a  morning  of  warm  sun 
the  peas  push  through,  threading  the  brown 
earth  win  their  virgm  gjpw  Then  the  brash, 
carefully  cut  as  old  Joe  taught  me.  is  stood  be- 
rween  the  double  rows,  and  waits  the  hrst  clutch 
of  the  aeaithiag  tendrils-  After  that  is  the  rou- 
tine of  cuhhvarioai-  riH  the  pods  are  fat 

Are  my  peas  better  heran^p  I  cut  the  brush 
myself  and  fane  it  hie  trimmed  hedges  through 
the  rows:  They  seem  better  to  me;  toil  has 
sweetened  them,  and  the  qurint  nraiia  ss  of  vine- 
draped  wattle  fences  in  the  garden,  instead  of 
scrawny  wire  or  straggling  brush,  is  hardly  to  be 
overestimated.  Pea  brush  has  become  to  me. 
as  I  cut  it-  a  symbol  of  the  bumble  toil  by  which 
every  man  is  sustained,  and  which,  when  dele- 
gated to  others,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  his  fife;  as  I 
trim  and  place  it,  a  ij  mlml  of  that  cuhnic  im- 
pulse which  should  be  in  all  of  us.  surely,  to  make 
1 1 1 1  j  ihiaL.  to  our  use  as  beautiful  as  we  can. 
I  often  think  of  old  Joe.  patiently  measuring  off 
each  length  of  brash  top  as  caiefuDy  as  though  • 
he  were  rrring  ifm  for  the  Parthenon,  and  1 
ami  his  memory.  He  was  a  true  artist,  though 
only  m  pea  brush.  After  all  does  the  material 
'_™;:t  v  rr.iTrer' 


Ss|I 


OFTEN  SINCE  THE  SIGNING  of  the  armis- 

rioe  I  hive  --  ;  :    :  zr.t  -rr.e  '    en.  -^ith  hands 

lf_  irr-— ir.r  the  Kici  eirtr.  cf 

nrrrffPFT)  nay  garden  patch,  I  can  resume 
rjifnirvr^  t^e  pleasures  of  a  nca^seafaring 
i^AKDhS  -^t_-  ^  never        mT  s^ple 

arr  •  -  -  seem  so  :t~--t_  : :"  :^.r_rr.ent  a>  m  tnose 
early  days,  when  Rumor  lifted  its  beguiling  voice 
to  promise  manv  things:  sailing  orders  within 
four  da  vs.  a  liberty  cruise  around  the  Medrterra- 
--  -  -.  i  ri7  £  ~r?rerr.  rissire.  triumphal  entry 
into  New  York  Harbor,  immediate  disenrolment 
—  h ;  — .e.  I  c: urrted  :n  t~~e  nngers  of  my  two 
hands  the  weeks  separating  me  from  my  garden 
— the  first  (it  o-«ni«l  the  longest)  to  In  initiate 
the  Base  and  start  away;  the  nest  three  to  make 
Gibraltar,  with  shore  leave  in  important  cities; 
a  fortnight  of  preparation  for  the  transatlantic 
voyage ;  a  month  in  crossing,  and  a  rmal  week  to 
don  civilian "s  clothes.  Yes,  it  could  have  been 
done-    But  it  wasn't- 

I  consoled  myself.  January  on  Long  Island 
would  be  a  poor  month  for  plowing. 

Our  sailing  orders  came — and  earned  us  up 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  A  month  later  in  skirting  the 
perpendicular  farms  of  Dalmatia's  mountainsides 
I  thought  again  of  the  blessings  of  home.  My 
garden,  for  instance,  could  be  reached  without  a 
step  ladder,  and  its  produce  harvested  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  We  were  now  eleven  weeks  from 
the  States,  and  February  offers  no  greater  in- 
ducement to  the  gardener  than  its  predecessor. 
Yet  if  I  were  there  I  could  write  my  Congressman 
"  :  serif 

January  inaugurated  our  liberty  cruise,  and 
the  end  of  February  witnessed  its  completion. 


wrrh  a  host  of  sun-filled  r 
£ Jzji  r  to  give  it  substai 
bloommc  in  the  lee  of  GuSi 
April  the  probable  month 
friendly  to  the  oiler  of  t 
became  vocal:  we  were  to 
long  at  pleasant  places — I 
Islands.    Too  late  to  spa 


u-th.  I 


yet  arrive  m  time  to  plant  the  seed,  sent  without 
request  by  my  thoughtful  Congressman. 

Unheralded  by  Rumor  came  our  sailing  orders. 
^\  e  would  proceed  without  delay  to  Italy  for 
further  mstrucrions.    \A  e  proceeded. 

Now  it  is  the  end  of  May  and  for  weeks  me 
have  carried  out  msrrucrions.  moored  by  day 
at  the  end  of  a  barren  peninsula,  under  way  at 
night  across  mine  fields  to  meet  food  ships  des- 
tined for  Trieste.  By  day  it  rains  and  by  night 
it  blows,  and  my  knees,  feeling  the  first  twinges 
of  rheumatism,  have  ached  for  contact  with  the 
warm,  health-giving  soil  of  my  own  acres.  Often 
I  have  wondered  if  spring  ever  tnaaus  to  Italy. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  relief  is  in  right,  and 
yescerdav  in  a  moment  of  I  o:  _r.te£ 


on  the  fingers  of  my  two  hands  the  weeks  sepa- 
rating me  from  my  garden.  Two  for  our  re- 
newing vessel  to  put  in  her  appearance;  two  more 
for  the  formulation  of  release  orders;  another  for 
unforeseen  delays,  and  five  weeks  for  the  home- 
ward voyage.  That  would  put  me  home  in 
August. 

But  August  in  a  garden  started  by  someone 
else  carries  a  promise  of  weeds  and  much  confu- 
sion— and  too  often  to  be  caught  again  have  I 
to  Rumor  s  blandishments.  Disillusion- 
ed, my  garden  definitely  deferred.  I  have  tuned 
my  mind  to  simpler  pleasures.  Some  November, 
be  it  of  this  year  or  of  the  next,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Armistice  Day  I  shall  partake  of  home-made 
pumpkin  pie.  and  think  gratefully  of  other 
people's  gardens. 

TO  THE  .ADVENTUROUS  SPIRIT  who  wishes 
to  see  life,  my  advice  is.  go  to  the  country.  For 
where  else  from  sun-up  to  sun- 
CJiT  4T  down  does  busy,  teeming  life 

j.^  so  abound:    Where  else  can 

one  make  so  many  and  such 
friends:    I  for  one  bear  a  warmer  feeling  toward 
frogs  and  snakes  and  caterpillars  that  I  have 
known  than  toward  many  a  later  acquaintance. 
I  can  bear  agam  the  dizzy  droning  of  the  bees 
slowhr  in  and  out  of  the  blossoms  in  the 


garden  at  home-  To  us  children  this  bush  of 
bees  was  as  good  as  any  sea  of  pirates,  and  days 
were  spent  in  brave  attempts  to  capture  the 
marauding  thrcr.i  '_vr.oe  cirr-irea  t.~e  pr.soner 
was  given  the  freedom  of  the  city,  or  in  other 
words  aUowed  to  crawl  at  will  over  the  hands 
and  arms  and  sometimes  face  of  his  captor. 
Even  when  this  practice  resulted  in  our  getting 
stung,  as  it  not  infrequently  did,  it  was  always 
held  to  be  accidental  on  the  bee  s  part.  Indeed, 
when  the  gardener  told  us  that  no  bee  could  live 
without  his  sting,  we  felt  more  sorry  for  their 
untimely  end  than  for  our  own  hurts.  What 
was  a  sting  after  all  but  a  parting  gesture:  Xos 
maritxri  te  sthdamns  ! 

Not  long  ago  I  was  reminded  of  these  youth- 
ful escapades  on  seeing  the  five-year-old  daughter 
of  our  next-door  neighbor  occupied  with  rearing 
a  large  family  of  toads.  Often  in  the  early 
rnoming  I  had  observed  this  small  person  col- 
lecting her  strange  pets  from  cool  corners  of  the 
garden  and  carrying  them  to  her  house  in  the 
roots  of  a  great  maple  tree.  Here  a  new  life 
began  for  the  little  rusty  brown  toads.  Their 
day.  like  their  small  owner's,  opened  with  a  bath, 
and  then,  decked  in  garments  made  from  bits  of 
her  dresses,  they  went  about  the  business  of  life. 
.Amenable  little  creatures  they  appeared  to  be, 
adapting  their  bops  gracefully,  though  of  ne- 
cessity perhaps,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hobble 
skirt.  Having  long  observed  this  sight  from 
across  the  garden,  I  one  morning  deserted  our 
paper  to  make  a  closer  inspection.  Six  little 
toads  dashingly  attired  in  decidedly  decollete 
gowns  were  waiting  in  a  box  while  their  devoted 
mother  was  busify  engaged  in  completing  a  similar 
:  :  :  i  srv  rr.tr.    1  :r.:crr_rtea  ro  inquire 

why  evening  dress  was  the  prevailing  mode  so 
early  in  the  morning.  '"Why."  responded  this 
small  Eve.  "the  little  toads  have  such  pretty 
white  necks.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  cover  them  up:" 

I  did  think  so  and  admitted  as  much,  as  I 
hastOv  retired  to  mv  own  demesne. 


4^ 


cou/vrv  ft— 


"BATIK^  HANQINCjS 

For  a  number  of  years  a  group  of  American  artists  and  craftsmen  have  been  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  fabric  industries  in  America  in  developing  new  ideas  in  fabric  decoration. 
The  illustrations  shown  are  recently  exhibited  designs  for  hangings,  hand  decorated  in  batik,  by  a 
few  of  these  artists.  Some  of  the  designs  were  inspired  by  research  among  old  Spanish,  Persian, 
and   East   Indian   fabrics,  yet  each  is  an  individual  expression  in   ornament  and  craftsmanship. 
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Depicting  South  Sea 
Island  warriors 


1(  Ichiro  K.av,  iisfiiina .  designer 
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FIQHTIHG  FFRJi  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


The  country  place  needs  the  best  fire  protection  obtainable.    Ill-arranged  fire  equipment  is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset 

%  WILLIAM  D%APER  "BRINCJ^LOE 


BUT  I  thought  you  had  a  good  fire 
system,"  I  said,  stepping  gingerly 
across  a  still  smoking  beam. 

My  neighbor  sighed.  "Yes,  I  thought 
so  too — until  an  hour  ago.  There  was  a  big 
pneumatic  pressure  tank  in  that  pit,  when  I 
bought  the  place;  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I 
had  plenty  of  water,  so  I  put  up  a  big  steel  tower 
right  over  the  pit,  and  set  a  huge  tank  fifty  feet 
in  the  air.  Then,  like  an  idiot,  I  jammed  a  big 
frame  engine  room  underneath  the  tower;  filled 
it  full  of  fire  buckets,  extinguishers,  fire  hose,  and 
all  sorts  of  expensive  stuff.  Oh,  I  bragged  about 
my  fine  fire  system — you've  heard  me  do  it,  eh?" 
I  kept  discreetly  silent. 

"Well,  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  engine  room — 
of  course.  The  chauffeur  was  away,  with  the 
key  in  his  pocket;  we  couldn't  find  an  ax,  a 
bucket,  or  an  inch  of  hose,  anywhere.  But  it 
didn't  really  matter;  for  in  ten  minutes  the  heat 
had  crumpled  up  the  iron  tank-tower,  and 
brought  it  down.  That  big  beam  dropped  across 
the  pressure  tank,  and  started  enough  rivets  to 
let  out  all  the  air.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  a  fine  fire  system 
-—until  it  burned  up!" 

A  N   ILL-ARRAXGED  fire  equipment  is  a 
liability,  not  an  asset.    And  the  country  place 
needs  the  very  best  possible  protection;  the  loss  on 
a  burned  stock  stable  or  granary  may  some  day 
be  measured  not  in  dollars  but  in  human  lives. 

A  good  supply  of  water,  under  high  pressure, 
is  of  course  the  first  requisite;  and  my  neighbor's 
sad  experience  shows  that  this  water 
must  be  kept  from  fire! 

\\  e'll  consider  the  pneumatic  pres- 
sure tank  first;  it  has  many  advan- 
tages. I  have  such  a  tank  for  my  barns 
(Fig.  i);  it  is  buried  in  the  ground  safe 
from  frost,  at  a  distance  from  any 
building.  A  small  bricked  pit,  covered 
by  a  trap  door,  gives  access  to  the 
gauges,  though  the  pressure  gauge  may 
be  put  in  the  distant  engine  room. 
The  great  drawback  to  this  system  is 
that  the  pressure  steadily  drops  as  the 
water  is  used;  when  the  fire  breaks  out, 
there  may  not  be  head  enough  to  throw 
the  stream  where  you  want  it.  If  you 
have  an  electric  light  plant,  however, 
you  can  put  in'  an  automatic  motor- 
pump  that  keeps  the  pressure  up  to  any 
desired  point.  And  this  proper  point 
may  be  determined  experimentally — 
say,  ten  pounds  more  than  enough  to 
throw  a  stream  on  the  highest  roof. 


The  overhead  gravity  tank  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage; the  pressure  is  always  the  same  within 
a  few  pounds.  But  to  get  a  really  good  head, 
the  tank  must  be  set  at  a  great  height;  to  throw 
a  stream  from  a  two-and-a-half-inch  fire  hose 
with  three-fourths-inch  nozzle,  over  a  fifty-foot 
roof,  will  take  an  eighty-foot  tower.  And  this 
size  hose  uses  up  a  hundred  gallons  per  minute; 
so  a  half  hour's  service  of  one  stream  will  need 
at  least  3,000  gallons. 


pROST  is   the  great   enemy  of 


open-tower 

tanks;  the  discharge  pipe  will  be  sure  to 
freeze  up,  unless  properly  packed.  For  zero 
temperature,  at  least  one  foot  of  sawdust  must 
surround  the  pipe  at  every  point;  and  if  this 
packing  gets  water  soaked  (rain-water,  leaks, 
melting  snow,  etc.,)  the  pipe  will  go. 

A  barn  is  a  risky  place  for  your  fire-service 
tank,  though  I  once  planned  a  hollow  tile  silo 
for  the  purpose.  1  he  best  scheme  is  to  put  up  a 
special  enclosed  tower  of  fireproof  material; 
very  often  some  convenient  hill  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  height  of  the  actual  building.  Indeed, 
I  have  sometimes  seen  a  concrete  reservoir  set 
right  in  the  hillside. 

A  separate  water  supply  for  fire  service  is  not 
a  good  thing  on  the  country  place;  the  pumps, 
tanks,  etc.,  should  be  in  regular  daily  use,  else 
they  will  probably  be  out  of  order  when  the 
alarm  sounds.  After  the  first  fifteen  minutes, 
not  much  water  will  be  needed;  the  fire  will  either 
have  been  beaten,  or  have  gained  such  headway 


Fig.  1.  The  pneumatic  pressure  tank  has 
many  advantages,  but  its  great  drawback  is 
that  the  pressure  steadily  drops  as  the  water 
is  used,  unless  you  have  a  motor  pump  to  keep 
up  the  pressure 


Fig.  2.  A  convenient  hydrant  house 
with  hose  attached,  ready  for  instant  use 


that  all  you  can  do  will  be  to  wet  down  the  roofs 
of  the  other  buildings.  So  a  big  fire  pump  isn't 
wanted  on  the  average  place;  a  good  sized  service- 
pump,  with  4-horsepower  engine  will  be  sufficient, 
provided  ybu  have  a  large  tank,  and  keep  it 
full. 

TNSIDE  the  more  important  buildings,  swing- 
A  ing  hose  racks  are  excellent;  the  best  sorts 
for  this  purpose  are  the  automatic  ones,  that  start 
a  stream  when  the  hose  is  pulled  off.  Outdoors, 
a  hose  cart  may  be  a  good  thing;  but  with  a  stable 
fire  two  minutes  will  sometimes  decide  victory 
or  defeat.  Fig.  2  is  a  hydrant  house,  with 
hose  attached,  ready  for  instant  use;  with  one 
or  more  of  these  in  your  barn  yard,  so  as  to  com- 
mand all  the  buildings,  you  can  have  a  stream 
on  the  fire  before  the  hose  cart  is  even  on  its 
way. 

A  few  chemical  fire-extinguishers  are  a  mighty 
good  thing,  especially  about  the  garage,  engine 
house,  tractor  shed,  and  so  on;  for  water  is  worse 
than  useless  at  a  gasolene  or  oil  fire.  As  a  sup- 
plementary precaution  keep  on  hand  some  buck- 
ets of  sand;  such  buckets  are  considered  by 
Government  motor-boat  inspectors  as  answering 
the  pilot  rules  requirement  for  "promptly  and 
efficiently  extinguishing  burning  gasolene." 

"DUT  the  best  possible  fire  protection  for  a 
*~*  barn,  stable,  or  granary  is  a  good  sprinkler 
system,  for  it  will  attack  the  fire  whether  you 
are  there  or  not.  Three  fourths  of  the  factories 
in  America  to-day  are  sprinkler  equip- 
ped. Sprinklers,  as  most  folk  know,  are 
small  waterpipes  run  on  the  ceiling, 
with  automatic  heads  every  eight  feet 
or  so.  At  a  temperature  of  about  160 
the  soldered  covering  of  these  heads 
melts,  and  a  fine  spray  of  water  shoots 
forth,  completely  drenching  everything 
within  a  radius  of  ten  feet  or  more,  and 
drowning  out  the  fire  before  it  has 
fairly  started.  For  unheated  buildings, 
the  dry  pipe  system  has  been  devised; 
compressed  air  fills  the  pipes,  holding 
back  the  water  in  the  underground  pres- 
sure tank.  I  here  is  no  possible  reason 
why  this  scheme  should  not  be  used  in 
every  large  barn,  stable,  or  granary. 

When  I  look  out  on  the  black  night 
;;nd  see  some  blood-red  glare  bursting 
above  the  distant  horizon,  I  wonder 
why  we  country  folk  are  all  so  piti- 
fully unprepared  to  fight  that  Hun- 
like enemy! 
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The  %E TURN  of  the  CHESAPEAKE 


I 


T  IS  a  raw,  icy  morning,  with  a 
chill  at  dawn  that  seems  to  pene- 
trate the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
but  the  wild  ducks  are  flying, 
and  sport  is  a  great  quickener  of  the 
pulses.  Nimrod  and  the  Visitor,  the 
collarsof  their  fleece-lined  hunting  coats 
high  about  their  ears,  go  crunching 
across  the  frozen  grass,  their  breath 
rising  in  little  clouds  of  steam.  The 
Visitor  doesn't  talk  much,  for  fear  of 
betraying  the  chattering  of  his  teeth, 
and  tlu  re  are  small  icicles  on  Nim- 
rod's  moustache. 

The  only  apparently  comfortable 
member  of  the  party  is  Movie,  the 
dog.  who  trots  along  oblivious  of  the 
wintry  wind,  and  seems  anxious  to  be 
about  the  day's  business.  He  is  an 
odd-looking  dog,  broad-headed  and 
rough-coated,  and  the  color  of  the 
frozen  grass.  1  he  Visitor  has  shot 
over  pointers  and  setters  and  sport- 
ing spaniels,  and  has  even  followed  a 
wirehaired  pointing  griffon  afield;  he 
has  also  attended  dog  shows  with  a 
discriminating  eye;  but  Movie  is  a 
new  one  to  him.  He  has  not  succeeded 
in  cultivating  the  dog's  friendship  in  the  smallest 
degree  and  he  has  his  doubts  as  to  his  merits  as 
a  performer. 

AT  LENGTH  they  come  to  a  broad  marsh  or 
slough  beyond  which  gleams  the  ice  and 
water  of  a  river.  Nimrod  leads  the  way  along 
a  trail  that  is  reasonably  dry,  to  a  thicket  of 
rushes  and  brush  where  his  blind  is  located. 

"Make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can," 
he  says.    "  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  wait." 

They  wait,  until  the  \  isitor  is  sure  that  he 
is  frozen  stiff.  Movie  crouches  beside  them, 
rigid  and  silent,  with  his  nose  through  a  peep- 
hole.   At  length  the  dog  gives  a  low  whimper. 

"Watch  out  now,"  whispers  Nimrod.  "Some- 
thing's coming." 

An  approaching  whir  of  wings  and  the  flash 
of  the  morning  sun  on  flying  bodies.  The 
Visitor  awakes  to  life. 

"Bang-bang!  Bang-bang!" 
The  Visitor  cannot  refrain  from  rising  to  see 
three  ducks  flutter  down  into  the  slough. 

"Good!"  says  Nimrod.  "Two  caught  fair 
and  one  winged.    Go  fetch  'em,  Movie!" 

Needing  no  second  bidding,  the  dog  breaks 
from  the  blind  and  goes  splashing  through  the 
frozen  mud.  Presently  he  returns  with  a  bird 
in  his  mouth  and  places  it  gently  in  his  master's 
hand.  He  is  wet  and  dripping,  and  ice  is  begin- 
ning to  form  on  his  coat,  but  he  is  off  again  with- 
out an  instant's  delay. 

"Do  you  think  he'll  find  them  now?"  asks 
the  Visitor. 

"Sure,"  says  Nimrod  with  a  smile.  "That's 
his  business.  He  marked  every  one  as  it  fell, 
and  he  never  forgets." 

He  brings  back  the  second  and  is  off  again. 

"Now  for  the  cripple,"  says  Nimrod. 
"That'll  take  longer.  He'll  use  his  nose 
now.    Better  watch  him." 

*TPHE  Visitor  mounts  a  small  hillock  and 
-*■  watches  the  dog  plowing  a  lane  for  him- 
self through  the  mud  and  ice  and  frozen 
reeds.  Movie  reaches  the  spot  where  the 
wounded  bird  fell,  sniffs  about  a  bit,  and 
then  begins  circling  off  to  the  left.  Neither 
man  can  see  any  sign  of  a  duck,  but  Movie 
never  hesitates.  On  and  on  he  goes  until  he 
reaches  open  ice  and  water.  He  seems  to  be 
growing  excited.  The  ice  breaks  beneath  his 
weight,  but  seems  not  to  dismay  him.  He 
plunges  through  a  thicket  of  reeds,  clambers 
out  upon  the  ice  again,  and  then  dives  head- 
long into  the  icy  water. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  asks 
Nimrod  as  Movie  comes  blithely  in  with 
the  third  duck. 

"By  George,  it's  wonderful,"  exclaims  the 
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A  splendid  type  of  Chesapeake— Mr.  Vause  Foster's  Mose  43513,  by  Dutchland  out  of  Gipsy 
Girl.    Mose  died  last  August 
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Visitor.  "But  it'll  be  the  death  of  him  if  he 
keeps  it  up." 

"Death  nothing,"  laughs  Nimrod.  "When 
we're  all  in  and  starting  for  home,  Movie  will  be 
begging  for  more.  And  to-morrow  morning, 
after  sleeping  out  in  an  open  box  all  night,  he 
will  be  ready  for  another  hunt.  Just  run  your 
hand  into  his  coat." 

The  Visitor  does  so.  The  outer  hair  is  stiff 
with  ice  and  frozen  mud,  but  the  coat  under- 
neath is  as  warm  and  dry  as  a  hearth  rug. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged,"  cries  the  Visitor.  "I 
guess  he  can  stand  it.  Come  on;  let's  get  some 
more." 

'  I  TIE  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  In  fact,  this 
is  but  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  Chesapeake's 
work.  Authentic  stories  are  told  of  his  exploits 
that  make  all  this  seem  very  tame.  And  nine 
sportsmen  out  of  ten  would  be  as  much  surprised 
as  the  Visitor,  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  breed, 
though  more  than  a  century  old,  is  still  but  little 
known  among  sportsmen  and  fanciers,  not  to 
mention  the  general  public. 

He  has  been,  in  fact,  the  favorite  dog  of  a 
somewhat  small  coterie  of  wild-fowl  hunters. 
He  has  never  been  entered  in  field  trials  and 
has  figured  but  little  on  the  bench.  He  has  not 
been  bred  commercially  to  any  extent,  and  so 
advertisements  of  Chesapeakes  are  seldom  seen. 
And  yet  he  is  the  finest  rough-work  retriever  in 
the  world,  and  a  native  American  dog  at  that. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Newfoundland,  also  a  North  American  breed, 
but  that  was  long  ago.    It  has  been  a  separate  and 


King  Drake  waiting  for  game.    Owned  by  Mr.  William  B.  Maercklein 


distinct  breed  now  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  developed  for  a  special  kind 
of  work,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
breeds  that  have  originated  in  the 
United  States.  Some  years  ago  Chesa- 
peakes were  more  common  in  the  East 
than  they  are  to-day,  but  they  never 
achieved  an}-  widespread  popularity, 
and  have  been  almost  forgotten.  But 
a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  breed,  for 
out  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  Alberta 
a  group  of  sportsmen  have  formed  a 
club  to  perpetuate  the  breed  and  keep 
it  pure,  and  the  breeding  stock  now  in 
existence  undoubtedly  surpasses  that 
of  the  last  century.  The  Chesapeake 
will  never  be  a  fancier's  dog  and  may 
never  be  seen  upon  the  streets  of  our 
Eastern  cities,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  army  of  wild-fowl  hunters 
will  not  long  be  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  this  extraordinary  helper. 
For  extraordinary  he  is,  and  the 
sooner  our  sportsmen  learn  about  him, 
the  better — better  for  them  and  bet- 
ter for  the  crippled  ducks  that  the 
Chesapeake  never  allows  to  escape  to 
die  a  lingering  death. 
The  Chesapeake  is  essentially  a  retriever 
and  not  a  lady's  pet,  a  working  rather  than  a 
fancy  breed.  He  is  a  cold-weather  dog  with  a 
wonderful  weather-resisting  coat.  He  got  his 
skill  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
flats,  amid  mud  and  slush.  He  is  undaunted  by 
tide,  waves,  river  current,  or  floating  ice.  He 
uses  his  brain,  his  eyes,  and  his  nose,  and  he  is  in- 
defatigable. It  spoils  the  fun  to  see  your  dog 
becoming  fatigued  by  his  work,  or  to  have 
one  shivering  with  wet  and  cold  beside  you 
in  boat  or  blind.  The  Chesapeake's  coat  dries 
rapidly  and  he  displays  no  discomfort.  He 
is  blocky,  big,  and  husky,  like  some  of  the 
larger,  more  robust  Airedales.  He  is  not  hand- 
some, but  he  is  symmetrical,  well  built,  and 
the  picture  of  strength.  His  color  is  that  of 
the  dry  grass  in  which  he  works. 

AT  FIRST,  and  indeed  until  recent  years, 
*  there  was  little  uniformity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  breed.  The  size  and  conformation 
varied.  Some  had  flat  coats  and  some  curly,  and 
the  hair  varied  in  length.  Some  were  black  and 
some  were  tan  or  brown.  At  first  black,  black- 
and-white,  and  tan  puppies  were  born  in  the 
same  litter,  but  eventual!}-  all  but  the  tan  were 
eliminated  by  a  process  of  selection. 

For  nearly  a  century,  with  a  few  noteworthy 
exceptions,  careless  and  unscientific  breeding 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
dog.  Poor  specimens  are  still  all  too  common. 
Attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  Chesapeake 
with  the  setter,  the  Irish  water  spaniel,  and  the 
English  retriever,  but  they  all  failed  to  produce 
a  better  animal. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Richmond,  a  successful  breeder  of 
Calgary,  Alberta,  writes  me:  "For  years  un- 
scrupulous persons  have  been  breeding  and 
selling  to  the  shooting  men  of  North  Ameri- 
ca a  nondescript  mongrel  that  they  call  a 
Chesapeake  and  that  may  have  Chesapeake 
blood  in  him.  Now,  any  breeder  knows  that, 
as  a  rule,  any  undesirable  traits  that  may 
be  dormant  usually  come  to  the  surface  in 
mongrel-bred  dogs,  and  these  mongrel  dogs, 
masquerading  as  Chesapeakes,  have  given 
the  breed  a  bad  name.  They  quit  if  condi- 
tions don't  suit  them,  and  are  headstrong, 
quarrelsome,  and  often  hard-mouthed.  They 
are  generally  half  Chesapeake  and  the  other 
half  either  setter,  Irish  water  spaniel,  field 
spaniel,  or  collie,  and  the'only  reason  I  can 
attribute  to  these  dogs  being  bred  at  all  is 
the  scarcity  of  the  purebred  Chesapeake. 
Certainly  no  man  with  common  sense  would 
consider  that  with  two  dogs  of  different  types 
he  could  improve  a  breed  that  has  taken  over 
a  hundred  years  in  the  making." 

But  there  have  always  been  some  admirers 
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"As  a  retriever, 
writes  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Thorp,ofSoutham  p- 
ton,  Long  Island, 
"the  Chesapeake  is 
in  a  class  by  himself. 
Any  good  retriever 
will  bring  in  a  bird 
he  sees  fall,  but  a 
Chesapeake  can  be 
taken  about  where 
you  think  your  bird 
fell  when  you  shot 
him  yesterday  and 
will  find  that  bird 
by  scent  and  retrieve 
it.  I  have  often 
been  asked  by 
friends  to  lend  them 

my  dog  Jack  to  find       Some  of  Mr.  George 

ducks  which  had 
fallen  into  a  swamp 
the  evening  before  and  which  they  could 
not  find.  Jack  seldom  fails.  I  his  abil- 
ity to  find  things  seems  to  be  natural 
to  them  and  they  hardly  need  to  be 
trained  in  the  sense  that  a  setter  or  a 
pointer  has  to  be.  As  soon  as  they  can 
walk  they  begin  to  bring  sticks  and 
carry  things  around  in  their  mouths, 
and  a  very  little  training  teaches  them 
to  bring  anything  at  the  word  'fetch.' 
To  keep  them  in  good  health  they 
should  have  access  to  some  body  of 
water,  as  they  need  a  daily  swim. 
The  Chesapeake  is  not  a  dog  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  flat.  He  doesn't  seem  to 
be  subject  to  the  digestive  disturbances 
and  diseases  of  other  dogs  and  simply 
can't  catch  cold.  Jack  will  leave  a 
warm  place  before  an  open  fire  to 
dig  a  hole  in  a  snow  bank,  curl  his 
tail  over  his  face,  and  go  to  sleep." 


Park's  Chesapeakes.    A  sire  and  dam  teaching  their  two- months-old  puppy  the 
way  across  the  lake 


Mr.  W.  H.  Orr's  Chesapeake  Mason's  Water  King  35540 


of  the  breed  who  havefoughttokeepthe  blood  pure 
and  so  have  saved  a  valuable  remnant  for  breed- 
ing. Dr.  Robert  Milbank  of  New  York,  a  prom- 
inent breeder  and  fancier  in  the  '90's,  bred  them 
for  more  than  thirty  years  and  did  as  much  as  any- 
body to  bring  the  breed  into  general  prominence  at 
that  time  and  to  keep  the  blood  pure.  J.  D. 
Mallory  of  Baltimore  was  a  breeder  of  winners 
about  1890,  and  George  W.  Kierstead  of  Lr.porte, 
Ind.,  built  up  a  famous  strain  from  his  great  dog 
Barnum.  In  those  days  there  were  also  earnest 
breeders  in  Boston  and  in  different  parts  of  Mary- 
land. Then  the  interest  gradually  shifted  to  Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin,  and  various  parts  of  the  West. 

AMONG  ^present-day  breeders,  those  who 
have  perhaps  done  the  most  for  the  breed 
are  Earl  Henry  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  and  Dr. 
W.  D.  Jones  of  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  They  have 
developed  famous  strains  running  back  to  old 
Maryland  stock,  nicked  with  the  offspring  of 
Old  'Chester  of  St.  Paul  and  Mollie  Evans  of 
Grafton,  N.  Dak.  Many  of  the  good  ones  of  the 
present  time  strain  back  to  the  progeny  of  Sunday 
and  Nellie,  bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  Kierstead. 

Mr.  Henry,  indeed,  is  already  one  of  the  old- 
timers,  and  it  is  he  who  has  developed  the  light- 
colored  strain  that  is  now  accepted  as  the  Stan- 
dard. "The  Chesapeake,"  he  writes,  since  1807, 
has  been  bred  regardless  of  color,  until  about 
twenty  years  ago  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  breed 
for  lighter  color.  For  several  years  I  was  much 
criticized,  but  after  the  sports  men  in  various 
sections  had  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
breed,  they  soon  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
the  protective  coloring." 

Dr.  Jones  was  the  owner  of  Ferg's  Bingo,  now 
dead,  a  handsome,  intelligent  animal,  a  great 
companion  and  famous  retriever,  who  left  a  re- 
markable progeny. 

Efficiency  rather  than  looks  or  quality  were 
originally  aimed  at,  but  now  the  finer  points  are 
being  added,  while  working  efficiency  is  still  kept 
to  the  fore.  The  best  of  the  present  breeders 
are  seeking  for  purity  of  blood,  and  though  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  mixed  blood  in  the  breed, 
there  are  enough  purebred  specimens  to  assure 
success.  The  original  lack  of  uniformity  has 
been  largely  done  away  with,  and  the  group  of 
enthusiasts  are  to-day  producing  some  very  fine 
dogs  in  accordance  with  a  Standard  which  em- 
phasizes working  qualities,  former  differences  of 
opinion  having  been  settled. 

'""pHE  best  of  the  breed  has  gone  into  the 
*■  \\  est.  In  the  East  they  are  scarce.  There 
are  some  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere,  but  very 
few  now  about  Baltimore.  Chesapeakes  have 
been  used  extensively  on  Puget  Sound  during 
the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  duck  shooters 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia 
using  these  dogs  almost  exclusively  for  retrieving, 
but,  as  in  some  other  localities,  their  dogs  are 
not  always  purebred.  The  best  Chesapeakes, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
prairie  states  and  in  Alberta. 

The  Chesapeake  has  never  been  a  bench-show 
dog.  A  dozen  years  ago  they  were  not  infre- 
quently shown  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  and 
Southampton,  and  also  in  Portland  and  Seattle, 
but  never  extensively.  Local  Long  Island  dogs 
have  figured  at  Southampton  within  recent 
years.  The  Chesapeake  class  at  the  Alberta 
kennel  show  in  the  summer  of  1918  consisted 
of  fourteen  dogs  and  bitches  and  was  probably 
the  largest  exhibit  in  the  history  of  the  breed. 

1  he  group  of  Western  breeders,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  formed  in  July,  1917,  the  American  Ches- 
apeake Club,  whose  personnel  and  objects  are 
detailed  more  fully  on  page  64.  This  club  is 
now  on  a  secure  footing  and  seerr.s  destined  to 
bring  back  the  reputation  and  prominence  of 
the  breed. 

*npHE  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  is  a  born  retriever 
whose  natural  element  is  the  water.  He  is 
immune  to  cold  and  wet,  possesses  extraordinary 
endurance,  and  is  a  sure  worker.  He  thinks 
nothing  of  working  in  ice,  swift  water,  or  frozen 
mud  and  rice  swamps.  He  follows  the  cripples 
until  he  finds  them  and  will  dive  deep  for  a 
winged  duck. 


RETRIEVING  in  water,  ice,  and 
mud  requires  great  strength  and  stamina, 
and  the  Chesapeake  has  it.  He  is  able  to  with- 
stand climatic  conditions,  inclement  weather, 
and  hardships  of  all  sorts  such  as  would  put  most 
other  breeds  hors  du  combat.  He  is  stronger  than 
the  English  retriever,  the  spaniel,  or  the  setter,  and 
possesses  more  endurance  and  greater  resistance 
to  fatigue  a'v.l  cold,  lie  seldom  breaks  down 
under  his  work.  In  fact,  the  more  you  work  him, 
the  more  he  wants  to  work,  and  after  you  have 
been  out  hunting  all  day,  your  Chesapeake  is 
going  just  as  well  in  the  evening  as  when  you 
started  in  the  morning.  He  lias  spirit  as  well 
as  muscle,  and  a  heart  of  great  com  ige. 

"  There  is  no  give  up  or  quit  to  them,"  writes 
William  B.  Maercklein  of  Danzig,  N.  Dak. 
"When  they  start  in  to  accomplish  anything 
they  will  not  quit  till  they  conquer.  I  have  seen 
Chesapeakes  go  after  a  wounded  duck  through 
ice  and  rice  beds  and  follow  it  till  they  got 
it.  Cften  they  will  follow  a  wounded  bird 
for  half  an  hour  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
giving  up  until  they  have  accomplished  their 
pui     se  and  brought  back  the  bird." 

"The  Chesapeake  has  a  nose  second  to  none," 
writes  Mr.  Henry.  "1  have  watched  this  point 
with  great  interest  for  thirty  years,  and  they  de- 
pend wholly  upon  scent  in  our  marsh  hunting." 

"I  here  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Chesapeake  uses  both  sight  and  scent  in  following 
the  birds.  He  will  mark  where  the  game  falls 
and  go  straight  to  that  spot.  If  it  has  got  away, 
he  begins  to  scent. 

Mr.  Maercklein  writes:  "This  breed  has 
without  doubt  the  most  sensitive  nose  of  any 
dog  known, notexceptingeven  pointersand  setters. 
Many  people  think  they  are  so  sure  on  their  ducks 
through  their  keen  sight,  but  this  is  a  false  im- 
pression. A  well-bred  Chesapeake  from  good  re- 
trieving stock  will  find  game  or  whatever  his 
master  asks  him  to  get,  without  even  seeing  it." 

nPHOUGH  a  specialist  rather  than  a  general- 
purpose  dog,  it  is  not  impossible  to  teach 
a  Chesapeake  to  work  on  land  birds,  or  even  to 
herd  cattle.    Mr.  Richmond  writes:  "Correctly 


Patsy  O  'F.  D.  43799  hails  from  Saskatchewan.   Owned  by 
Mr.  N.  F.  Ohrt 


trained,  the  purebred  Chesapeake  is  equal  to 
the  average  pointer  or  setter  in  locating.  He  is 
not  as  fast  in  action  as  a  field-trial  bred  pointer" 
or  setter,  but  is  sufficiently  fast  for  shooting  con- 
ditions and  is  good  for  eight  hours'  work  every 
day.  You  will  note  that  I  say  'purebred.'  I 
cannot  say  what  a  grade  may  or  may  not  do. 
The  hunting  instinct  is  born  in  this  breed 
and  is  second  only  to  the  retrieving  instinct. 

"The  Chesapeake  is  a  good  trailer,  though  not 
so  good  as  a  trailing  hound.  He  will  track  a 
crippled  bird  for  miles  across  our  prairies,  follow- 
ing foot-scent  as  a  hound  does,  with  a  hound's 
action — nose  to  ground  and  running  at  a  lope,  but 
not  on  a  cold  scent.  He  has  a  keen  nose  which 
he  uses  largely  to  locate  cripples  on  land.  In 
the  water  he  goes  by  sight,  except  among  the 
rushes,  grass,  etc.,  when  he  relies  on  his  nose. 
He  will,  if  taught,  locate  and  stand  game  birds 
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and  is  a  close  in-\vorker  at  this  sort  of  shooting. 
Being  intelligent  and  observing,  with  an  excellent 
memory,  he  can  be  taught  almost  anything." 

AS  TO  training,  the  Chesapeake  needs  educa- 
tion, though   it  need  not  be  so  elaborate 
as  that  of  the  pointer  or  setter.    He  must  be 


Retrieving.   One  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr's.  Chesapeakes 


Chestermere  Babe,  winner  over  nearly  a  hi 

point  of  her  championship.   Owned  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Rich 
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taught  to  obey  commands,  to  remain  in  the  blind 
nil  ordered  to  fetch,  and  to  bring  the  birds  to 
hand.  Special  instruction  is  needed  if  the  Ch< !Sa- 
peake  is  to  be  used  on  land  birds.  He  is  usually 
very  careful  not  to  mar  the  game  with  his  teetli, 
but  special  training  may  be  needed  for  this. 

"AH  the  puppies  of  this  breed  are  natural 
retrievers,"  writes  Mr.  Richmond,  "and  will  bring 
a  ball  or  other  thrown  object  to  hand  instinct- 
ively, but  as  with  all  natural  talent,  educational 
methods  are  required  to  direct  their  energies 
into  the  correct  channel.  I  have  hundreds  of 
times  had  my  puppies  retrieving  to  hand  at  less 
than  two  months  of  age,  and  all  that  I  have 
raised  to  date  have  been  retrieving  wild  fowl 
before  their  seventh  or  eighth  month." 

"The  Chesapeake  is  very  readily  taught  to 
retrieve  at  almost  any  age,"  writes  Dr.  Jones, 
"  but  the  proper  time  to  commence  their  educa- 
tion is  when  they  are  a  few  months  old.  I  have 
seen  a  litter  of  puppies  all  go  into  the  water  with 
their  dam  when  they  were  but  three  months  old 
and  each  little  rascal  bring  out  a  chip  from  the 
many  thrown  into  the  water  for  their  special 
training.  I  have  seen  a  puppy  do  good  work  at 
seven  months  of  age,  and  have  seen  dogs  that  had 
never  been  afield  until  they  were  four  years  old 
do  good  work  after  being  out  a  couple  of  times 
with  a  dog  that  knew  the  game." 

The  Chesapeake  is  not  brilliant  or  clever,  but 
is  remarkably  intelligent  and  sagacious.  He 
possesses  common  sense  and  a  cool  head.  He 
is  quiet  under  orders  and  knows  how  to  conserve 
his  strength.  He  also  possesses  a  wonderful  gift 
of  strategy- 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  "American  Duck  Shoot- 
ing," says  of  the  Chesapeake:  "I  have  often 
seen  a  dog  bringing  a  bird  over  thin  ice  lie  down 
on  his  belly  with  widely  spread  forelegs  and  drag 
himself  along  inch  by  inch,  thus  spreading  his 
weight  over  as  great  a  surface  as  possible  so  as  to 
avoid  breaking  through.  ...  I  have  seen  him 
advance  by  bounds,  springing  out  of  the  water  and 
coming  down  with  all  his  weight 
on  the  ice,  thus  breaking  a  lane 
through  it  to  the  bird." 

Iron  resolution  and  indomita- 
ble courage  and  perseverance  are 
among  the  Chesapeake's  salient 
characteristics.  He  is  not  lively, 
but  rather  self-contained;  not 
emotional  or  temperamental,  but 
quiet,grave, and  obedient.  Agood 
Chesapeake  is  dignified  but  not 
surly.  He  is  not  quarrelsome  with 
other  dogs,  rarely  picks  a  fight,  and 
prefers  to  mind  his  own  business 
and  keep  out  of  trouble.  When 
driven  to  it,  however,  he  is  a  ter- 
rible fighter,  his  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  determination  making 
him  a  dangerous  antagonist  for 
any  dog. 

He  knows  no  frivolity,  no  fool- 
ishness. He  is  not  generally  affec- 
tionate   like   a   setter.     He  is 


within  one 
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Two  of  the  Earl  Henry  strain  of  Chesapeakes  used  in  early  breeding  for  the  dead  grass  color 
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rather  indifferent  than  demonstrative  or  en- 
thusiastic, but  his  devotion  to  bis  own  family 
is  intense.  He  tolerates  his  master's  friends 
simply  because  they  are  his  such,  while  he 
altogether  disregards  the  advances  of  strangers. 

"npl  1  k  Chesapeake."  writes  Dr.  Jones,  "is  a  one- 
man  dog  and  will  rarely  take  up  with  any  one 
else  unless  he  has  been  in  his  company  along  with 
his  master  many  times,  and  then  only  if  he  has 
found  this  hunting  companion  a  sportsman  tried 
and  true.  But  my  old  dog  Bingo  was  an  excep- 
tion even  to  this.  He  positively  would  not  re- 
trieve for  any  one  but  myself.  My  boys  hunt, 
as  does  my  wife;  but  should  I  go  away  and  leave 
the  dog  with  any  one  of  them,  never  would  he 
retrieve  a  bird  until  my  return,  when  at  my  com- 
mand he  would  dash  into  the  water  and  after  the 
duck  like  a  veritable  cyclone.  And  so  dutiful 
was  he  to  his  master's  command  that  he  would 
go  far  into  the  lake,  guided  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  when  the  bird  was  beyond  his  sight.  He 
would  retrieve  an  old  floater,  half  decayed,  bring 
it  to  shore,  and  then  drop  it  with  apparent  dis- 
gust at  the  edge  of  the  water,  holding  his  head 
high  while  swimming  with  his  nauseous  burden; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  would  deliver  a  nice 
clean  bird  into  the  hand  of  his  master  with  pride 
and  evident  pleasure." 

Though  not  playful,  the  Chesapeake  is  ex- 
ceptionally fond  of  children.  He  will  stand  any 
amount  of  mauling  from  them  and  will  guard 
them  with  his  life,  or  fight  for  their  protection. 
Dr.  Thorp  writes:  "The  only  thing  a  Chesa- 
peake will  desert  his  master  for  is  a  baby  carriage. 
In  fact,  the  proper  way  to  bring  up  a  child  is  to 
give  it  a  pup  to  play  with;  then  you  don't  need  a 
nurse.  Wherever  the  child  is,  there  the  dog  will 
be.  If  the  child  tries  to  get  into  any  place  which 
the  dog  thinks  dangerous,  it  will  herd  the  child 
back.  If  the  child  falls  into  the  water,  the  dog  will 
retrieve  it  and  bring  it  home.  Only  remember 
not  to  punish  the  child  in  the  presence  of  the  dog. 
He  will  attack  anything  that  hurts  his  child." 

The  Chesapeake  is  faithful  to  every  trust. 
He  makes  a  good  watch-dog  and  will  guard 
anything  belonging  to  his  master.  "If  I  should 
leave  my  gun  on  the  shore,"  writes  Raymond 
E.  Howell  of  Southampton,  "I  know  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe,  as  Tige  will  allow  no  other  person 
to  touch  it  or  anything  he  is  left  in  care  of.  One 
night  I  was  going  out  and  was  waiting  for  the 
iceman,  so  I  took  things  out  of  the  ice-box  and 
laid  them  on  a  low  table  beside  it.  In  hurrying  1 
away  I  forgot  to  replace  them.  Not  till  next 
morning  did  this  occur  to  me,  I  hurried  out, 
to  find  Tige  standing  guard,  looking  long- 
ingly at  the  bacon,  butter,  and  other  tempting 
things.  He  hadn't  so  much  as  touched  them  but 
stood  as  if  waiting  for  his  reward — which  he  got." 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  already  exceeded  my  space 
limits,  I  am  anxious  to  add  another  interest- 
ing excerpt  from  a  letter — anecdotes  which  illus- 
trate theChesapeake's  character  and  performance. 

From  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis:  "The 
Chesapeake  is  highly  intelligent,  game  to  the 
core,  and  very  loyal.  His  strength  and  endur- 
ance and  ability  to  resist  cold  and  wet  are  tre- 
mendous, and  his  love  for  the  water  uncanny. 

"The  pleasure  the  dog  shows  when  hunting 
is  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  amusing  char- 
acteristics. My  dog  will  make  a  hole  for  his 
head  through  the  blind  and  stand  there  for  hours 
with  his  nose  stuck  through  the  hole,  watching 
for  ducks.  Many  a  time  he  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  birds  that  I  had  not  seen. 

"I  like  shooting  over  a  dog  because  it  saves 
the  hunter  many  a  bird  and  saves  the  birds  need- 
li  ss  suffering.  There  is  nothing  a  sportsman 
dislikes  so  much  as  tto  cripple  a  bird  and  have  it 
get  away  either  to  die  a  lingering  death  or  to  be 
devoured  at  night  by  a  fox  or  coon.  If  you 
hunt  over  a  Chesapeake  you  will  get  your  cripples 
whether  they  lie  in  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  or  in  the  grass  or  underbrush  behind  you. 

"He  is  a  splendid  dog  with  children.  My 
five-year-old  boy  can  do  anything  he  chooses  with 
my  Chesapeake  Brownie  and  his  son  Bones." 

In  view  of  such  enthusiastic  accounts,  I  believe 
one  mav  safely  predict  that  the  Chesapeake  is 
surely  coming  into  his  own. 


s 


OME  forgotten  genius 
once  characterized 
the  canoe  as  "the 
poor  man's  yacht." 
Nowadays  we  should  amend 
the  title  to  read  "every- 
man's  yacht,"  for  the  canoe 
is  universal,  ubiquitous,  can 
go  anywhere  that  there  is 

water,  and  can  almost  float  in  a  heavy  dew.  The 
old  notion  that  they  were  cranky,  tippy,  and  un- 
safe has  graduallv  evaporated  before  the  rising 
sun  of  the  knowledge  that  nearly  all  models  of 
present-day  build  are  stanch  and  safe,  and  quite 
as  seaworthy  as  the  Adirondack  guide  boat,  the 
St.  Lawrence  skiff,  or  any  other  light,  small  craft. 
Along  with  modern  camping  out,  too,  has  come 
the  realization  that  of  all  forms  of  wilderness 
travel,  canoe  cruising  is  the  easiest  and  least 
fatiguing,  gives  one  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery,  and  afFords  the  best  fishing  possibilities. 

For  the  outdoor  girl — the  man  and  his  wife 
adventuring  wilderness  travel  for  the  first  time — 
I  could  recommend  no  better  selection  than  a 
good  canoe  trip.  After  one  has  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  camping  out,  has  gotten  so  that  he 
can  shelter  himself  and  his  from  the  elements  and 
the  insects,  and  can  cook  good,  wholesome,  pala- 
table food  on  a  campfire  with  camp  cooking  uten- 
sils, the  next  step  forward  would  be  some  form 
of  wilderness  travel.  With  such  a  quantity 
of  canoeable  rivers,  streams,  and  lake  chains 
distributed  liberally  over  all  parts  of  our  country, 
the  canoe  cruise  offers  itself  as  first  choice  for  the 
venture.  Unless  carefully  managed,  both  the 
hiking  trip  and  the  horseback  camping  trip  will 
prove  rather  fatiguing  compared  with  a  day  in  a 
canoe,  where  one  sits  down  all  day  to  the  work; 
for  that  reason  canoeing  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  forms  of  outdoor  sport. 
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thing  can  penetrate.  The  romance  of  the 
wilderness  hovers  over  the  canoe  wherever  it 
goes;  you  feel  it  constantly  while  on  cruise,  the 
faint  ghosts  of  thousands  of  earlier  canoes  that 
traveled  over  the  same  waters  that  you  are  trav- 
eling— what  stories  this  river  could  tell  if  it  could 
sing  the  epic  of  the  paddle  craft,  alone,  that  it 
has  borne  on  its  broad  bosom! 

There  is  hardly  a  locality  in  the  Lnited  States 
that  has  not  its  share  of  canoeable  waters.  The 
East  has  its  Delaware,  its  Susquehanna,  the 
Wading  and  Mullica  rivers  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Housatonic  in  New  England;  the  South  hr.s  the 
Potomac  to  the  north  and  the  Lumbee  and  Great 
Peedee  rivers  in  North  Carolina,  clear,  rushing 
streams  where  for  4C0  miles  one  can  navigate 
downstream,  ever  downstream,  with  countless 
incident  of  down  tree  and  logjam,  game  overhead, 
and  camp  site  at  nightfall  to  make  the  trip  a 
pleasurable  memory;  the  North  has,  from  the 
Adirondacks  to  the  Minnesota  lake  country,  an 
almost  continuous  network  of  lakes  and  streams; 
while  Canada,  the  home  of  the  canoe,  has  from 
Lake  St.  John  on  the  east  to  Algonquin  National 
Park  on  the  west,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  ca- 
noeing territory,  teeming  with  fish  and  game, 
redolent  of  memories  of  the  old  fur  trails  on 
every  portage,  and  still  the  province  of  the  red- 
man,  the  original  canoeist. 


*  I  ''HE  romance  of  the  canoe  is  deep  bred  in  our 
*■  blood.  This  was  the  craft,  built  of  the  birch 
and  the  ash,  that  spread  the  Gospel  through  the 
American  wilderness,  that  carried  the  frontiers- 
man into  new  and  far  countries,  that  led  the  van 
in  the  march  of  our  settlers  across  the  continent. 
1  his  is  the  craft  that  carries  out  the  furs  to  this 
day,  from  distant  fastnesses  where  no  wheeled 


WITH  my  wife,  I  have  personally  canoed 
most  of  the  waters  mentioned.  I  presume 
that  more  than  a  thousand  miles  would  not  begin 
to  sum  up  the  watery  trails  over  which  the  keel  of 
our  canoe  has  passed,  with  fearless  "Joan"  in  the 
bow,  quick  and  capable  in  time  of  hazard, 
resourceful  in  the  foaming  rapid,  and  dauntless 
in  the  open  traverse  with  the  whitecaps  rolling 
high.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  grew  out  of  the 
swaddling  clothes,  as  it  were,  of  camping  out,  we 
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began  to  canoe.  Aside  from 
a  few*  modifications  in  favor 
of  lightness  and  compact- 
ness in  outfit,  it  did  not  re- 
quire any  material  changes 
from  what  we  had  learned 
before,  except  that  a  cer- 
tain organization  of  effort 
was  required  to  get  camp 
made  each  night,  and  repacked  again  and  the 
canoe  started  on  its  way  the  following  morning. 

I  should  say  that  a  study  in  lightness  would  be 
the  first  essential  for  a  successful  canoe  trip; 
not  paring  it  too  fine,  so  as  to  introduce  hard- 
ships, but  carefully  eliminating  unessential 
weights.  The  lighter  your  canoe  rides,  the  easier 
will  be  her  going  down  the  stream  and  the  safer 
she  will  be  in  the  wide  lake  traverses.  And 
when  you  come  to  the  portage,  twenty  pounds 
too  much  weight  may  mean  all  the  difference 
between  a  two-mile  walk  and  a  six-mile  one,  for 
a  double  trip  on  a  two-mile  portage  means  six 
miles  of  walking,  to  say  nothing  of  converting  an 
hour's  job  into  a  half-day  proposition.  Such 
things  as  firearms,  ammunition,  heavy  cameras, 
heavy  tents,  wooden  boxes,  big  axes,  canned 
goods,  iron  grates,  and  the  like  are  decidedly 
superfluities;  they  run  the  weight  up  without 
adding  appreciably  to  the  comfort.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  articles  as  head  nets,  fishing 
tackle,  canvas  basins  and  buckets,  cotton  gloves, 
and  extra  socks  are  among  the  major  necessities, 
for  they  do  not  aggregate  the  weight  of  a  single 
small  rifle;  yet  without  them  you  are  vulnerable 
to  insects,  liable  to  burned  fingers,  doomed  to 
the  discomfort  of  dirt,  and  forced  to  endure  wet 
feet.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  advise  study- 
ing lightness  of  outfit;  see  that  you  are  well  fixed 
for  comforts  and  then  stop.  The  list  will  come 
up  to  sixty  pounds  for  two,  and  as  the  canoe 
weighs  sixty  more,  you  have  all  that  you  can 
comfortably  manage  over  the  portage.  You  can 
put  down  a  week's  rations  for  two  at  twenty 
pounds;  the  bedding  and  tent  will  come  to  twenty 
pounds  more,  and  this  leaves  you  twenty  pounds 
for  the  accessories. 

To  begin  with  the  canoe.  A  stanch  16-foot 
canvas-covered  canoe  of  the  guide's  model  will 
be  about  right;  she  should  have  not  less  than 
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Reloading  the  duffle  after  a  portage  around  Racquette  Falls 


33  inches  beam,  with  the  flat  part  of  the  bottom, 
before  the  turn  of  the  sides  begins,  not  less  than 
24  inches  across.  The  depth  amidships  will  be  12 
inches  and  at  bow  and  stern  24.  The  cost  of  such  a 
canoe  at  present  prices  is  about  #35.  For  paddles 
you  will  need  a  heavy  maple  one,  shod  with  cop- 
per for  yourself,  5  feet  long,  with  a  6\  x  28-inch 
blade;  and  for  milady,  a  light  spruce  paddle  5  feet 
long  with  a  x  26-inch  blade.  Do  not  burden 
yourself  with  a  sail,  nor  with  leeboards  or  any 
such  gear;  their  possible  use  will  by  no  means 
balance  their  weight.  In  general,  I  prefer  a  f- 
inch  hardwood  keel  on  the  canoe,  as  it  will  pro- 
tect her  from  many  a  scrape  from  submerged 
rocks  and  will  make  her  stiffer  to  withstand  the 
tendency  to  "hogsback"  when  hauled  over  down 
trees. 

"^TXT  the  tent.  It  must  protect  you  from  the 
^  weather  and  from  insects,  particularly  in 
Northern  waters,  such  as  the  Adirondacks,  where 
seven  distinct  kinds  of  biting  insects  arise  to  sting 
you  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Besides,  you 
may  get  a  three-day  spell  of  rainy  weather  and 
you  want  your  tent  a  comfortable  home,  not  a 
mere  retreat.  The  fewer  poles  and  pegs  it  re- 
quires the  better,  as  you  will  have  to  pitch  it 
again  every  night  in  a  new  terrain.  Some  form 
of  pyramidal  tent  about  eight  feet  in  height 
with  six  feet  square  floor  area  is  ideal  for  two,  and 
a  good,  long,  30-foot  braided  rope,  used  also 
for  towing  the  canoe  by  day,  is  the  best  thing 
to  raise  it  with.  Tie  the  rope  to  one  tree,  run 
through  the  loop  in  the  tent  peak,  sling  over  the 
branch  of  a  neighboring  tree,  and  haul  taut. 
It  is  a  handy  way  to  raise  a  tent  without  having 
either  to  cut  a  pole  or  dodge  it  when  up.  On 
six  pounds  weight  you  can  sew  up  a  6  x  6-foot 
tent  v,  .th  18-inch  walls,  of  American  drilling, 
waterproofing  the  roof  by  ironing  in  paraffin 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  weight  will  come  out 
six  pounds;  or,  in  light  modern  tent  fabrics,  you 
can  buy  as  x  7,  7  feet  high,  weighing  less  than  five 
pounds  for  from  $6  to  #10.  My  own  tent  for 
myself  and  wife  we  sewed  up  out  of  olive  drab 
electro-waterproofed  fabric,  6x6x8  feet,  with 
18-inch  walls,  with  a  veranda  in  front  and  a 
dormer  window  in  the  rear  roof,  all  on  a  weight 
of  four  pounds.  This  tent  sets  up  with  a  single 
8-foot  pole  cut  in  the  forest,  has  nine  pegs  and 
eight  guy  ropes  for  the  eaves,  the  ropes  being 
stout  "banks"  fishline  of  100  pounds  test.  In 
the  back  goes  the  wife's  eleven-pound  folding 
tent  cot,  and  tucked  under  the  eaves  of  that  is 
my  browse  mattress,  while  the  front  part  has 
room  for  duffle  and  the  tent  stove  in  cold  weather, 
with  the  pipe  running  out  one  side  instead  of  up 
through  the  roof.  The  front  door  is  oval,  6x2 
feet,  filled  with  ecru  scrim  netting,  and  the  win- 
dow is  2  feet  square,  filled  with  netting  and  having 
a  cloth  dormer  roof  over  it  which  is  guyed  out  to 
give  breeze  and  a  view  in  fine  weather.    When  it 


rains  we  let  down  the 
dormer  and  set  our 
cook  fire  under  the  ver- 
anda, thus  carrying  on 
living  operations  in  out 
of  the  wet.  This  tent, 
put  up  with  rope  or 
pole,  takes  fifteen  min- 
utes to  erect  and  about 
six  to  strike  and  fold 
into  the  duffle  bags. 

CY)R  bedding  on  a 
*■  canoe  trip,  the 
lightest  and  best  is  the 
quilt  bag.  This  you  can 
buy  in  green  denim  at 
the  outfitters,  or  make 
yourself  with  eight 
yards  of  brown  sateen 
and  fourteen  Australian 
wool  batts,  shingled, 
overlapping  one  an- 
other, seven  for  the  top 
quilt  and  seven  for  the  bottom. 


The  mission  of  the  rest  stick  is  to  hold  up  the  canoe  and  afford 
tin  poi  tageui  .1  breathing  spell 


The  cloth  comes 
thirty  inches  wide  and  you  make  two  quilts  of  that 
width,  six  feet  long,  and  cither  sew  them  together 
to  make  a  hag  of  that  size,  or  sew  them  up  on  one 
side  only,  thus  making  a  wide  quilt  which  you  can 
wrap  around  you.  Either  way  it  is  warmer  than 
two  pairs  of  blankets  and  weighs  but  three  and  a 
half  pounds,  whereas  the  blankets  would  weigh 
ten. 

Well  then,  we  have  a  six-pound  tent  and  two 
quilts  weighing  together  seven  pounds,  and  the 
best  thing  to  carry  them  in  is  one  of  those  brown 
paraffined  duck  duffle  bags  that  the  outfitters  sell 
for  a  dollar.  They  are  nine  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  twenty-four  inches  long  and  have  a 
pucker  string  and  a  carrying  handle.  If  upsi  I  01 
caught  in  a  thunder  shower  or  if  spray  laps  over 
the  gunwale  in  a  rapids  or  in  the  whitecaps,  your 
tent  and  bedding  are  kept  dry  no  matter  if  the 
bag  floats  in  some  eddy  downstream  for  several 
days  before  you  find  it  again.  The  remaining 
seven  pounds  out  of  your  first  twenty  comprise 
extra  socks  and  underclothing,  a  nightcap  or 
toque  for  cold  nights,  and  a  small  feather  pillow 
for  each,  about  a  foot  square,  which  you  can  put 
on  top  of  a  pile  of  leaves  or  extra  clothing — 
anything  to  build  up  the  height  sufficiently  to  lie 
comfortably  on  your  side. 

C\F  THE  second  twenty  pounds,  food,  one 
v-'  hesitates  to  prescribe  anything  very  definite, 
as  tastes  vary  so  greatly.  One  principle,  how- 
ever, can  be  laid  down  with  certainty:  good, 
wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  is  worth  all  the 
concentrated  and  doped  explorer's  foods  ever  put 
up,  and  weighs  not  very  much  more.  Dried 
foods  are  the  thing,  those  that  take  up  from  six 
to  forty  times  their  weight  of  water  in  cooking, 


for  there  is  no  sase  in  lugging  along  a  lot  of 
water  in  your  foo  when  the  brooks  and  springs 
are  full  of  it  right  ;  hand  Rice,  cornmeal,  flour, 
salt,  sugar,  raisin;  dried  fruits  cooked  with  the 
raisins  to  save  suar,  eggs  carried  broken  in  a 
friction-top  tin,  cofish,  dried  meats,  dried  vege- 
tables, onions,  bakig  powder,  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, butter,  baco,  and  fresh  meat  whenever 
you  can  get  it — tlse  will  feed  you  handsomely 
and  should  be  ekd  out  with  fresh  fish  caught 
on  the  trip,  for  nccountry  is  worth  cruising  in 
that  does  not  aboud  with  fish  and  game. 

A  bag  of  mixed  nt  meats  and  popcorn,  popped 
and  ground  in  a  col  e  mill,  is  a  great  midday  sus- 
tainer.  It  was  th  old  standby  of  the  Indian, 
and  a  few  handfulsplus  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate, 
is  plenty  for  the  mlday  meal.  For  breadstuff's 
we  depend  on  rye  lead,  which  keeps  fresh  for  a 
long  while,  corn  bred  and  biscuits  baked  in  the 
camp  baker,  and  flajacks,  all  of  w  hich  are  light 
and  easy  to  carry.  Milk  is  best  taken  in  the 
form  of  evaporated  1  am,  two  small  tins  of  which 
will  last  a  week.  VSrk  out  the  list  as  carefully 
as  you  will,  it  will  I  difficult  to  keep  it  under 
twenty  pounds.  Tfc  secret  is  to  take  only  as 
much  of  each  as  ya  really  need,  and  to  take 
no  extra  fresh  meat  tat  will  spoil  before  you  can 
eat  it  all.  To  carr  it,  the  paraffined  muslin 
food  bag  and  the  fric- 
tion top  tin  are  all  that 
are  necessary;  and  the 
various  articles  distri- 
buted in  your  duffle 
bags  save  the  weight  of 
.111  extra  side  opening 
food  bag,  which,  while  a 
great  convenience, adds 
two  pounds  of  needless 
weight  which  would 
better  be  in  food. 

*"pHE  third  twenty 
•*-  pounds  is  where  the 
amateur   usually  gets 
out  of  hand,  to  his  own 
undoing  on  the  trail. 
First  come  the  cooking 
utensils,  of  which  you 
need   three,  a  9-inch 
steel  fry  pan  with  fold- 
ing handle,  a  pail  or 
pot,  preferably  of  alu- 
minum, and  a  baker, 
either  the  smallest  re- 
flector aluminum  one  or  an  aluminum  deep 
pan  with  cover  and  sap  handle  which  can  be 
capsized  over  the  firtto  bake,  first  one  side, 
and  then  the  other,    'he  pot  should  be  about 
three  quarts  capacity,  nd  the  bake  pan  9x7, 
and  \l  inches  deep.    '  ic  three  will  weigh  two 
pounds.    Besides  these  you  will  each  want  a 
io-inch,  deep  aluminui  plate,  an  enamelware 
cup,  a  fork  and  a  spoa,  two  light,  pressed-tin 
7  x  3-inch  mixing  pans  tim  e  chain  pot  hooks, 
a  wire  and  cotton  fibre  fab,  a  dish  towel,  and  a 
small  chunk  of  kitchersoap.    Next,  a  folding 
candle  lantern  and  half  dozen  candles  for  light 
in  the  tent  at  night;  twoiead  nets  for  day  use  in 
insect  country,  two  pair  >(  brown  cotton  cooking 
gloves,  to  wear  also  on  od  mornings  when  padd- 
ling and  when  the  insect  arc  hiring  out  over  the 
water;    one    two-pounc!  Damascus   steel  belt 
ax,  a  toilet  kit  with  pocets  to  hang  up  in  the 
tent  on  a  pair  of  stake?  a  folding  camera,  not 
more  than   5  x  3  2-inch  size,   with  three  ten- 
exposure  roll  films;  a  Uther  tackle  bag  with 
various  lures  and  artificl  baits;  a  landing  net, 
two  reels,  a  fly  rod  and  a>ait-casting  rod;  a  fric- 
tion top  tin  holding  the  nerve  matches;  compass 
and  maps;  a  flat  steel  nrror;  a  folding  canvas 
basin,  9x3  inches;  a  foUng  canvas  bucket  to 
carry  water  in;  a  one-ai,-a-half  pound  folding 
rubber  raincoat,  each;  ar.  a  small  tin  medicine 
box  containing  specifics  >r  constipation,  diar- 
rhoea, colds,  and  fevers,  ind  some  antiseptics 
in  tabloid  form  for  wouni .    This  list  will  come 
pretty  close  to  twenty  funds,  and,  with  two 
hunting  knives  at  your  tits,  will  be  enough 
it  has  proved  enough  foius  with  hundreds  of 
camps  made  in  every  mom  of  the  year. 

Your  first  portage  will  ry  out  how  well  you 
have  succeeded.    To  sing -trip  it  you  first  lash 
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the  paddli  ecurely  between  the  stern  seat  and 
the  first  1  art,  leaving  just  enough  room  for 
your  head  n  between.  Your  30-foot  tow  rope 
suffices  fo  rhis,  with  enough  left  over  to  lash 
in  both  d  le  bags  at  your  end  of  the  canoe. 
Then  cut  rest  stick,  a  stout  sapling  about  five 
and  a  half  et  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Pin  two  f>  !ed  socks  on  your  shoulders  and  then 
the  two  o  ou  get  the  canoe  up  on  one  end  and 
get  the  if  stick  under  it  so  that  it  will  take  the 
weight.  xt,  get  your  head  in  between  the 
paddles  a  I  take  the  weight  on  your  shoulders. 
The  tail  the  canoe  will  weigh  about  thirty 
pounds,  v  ch  is  enough  for  a  woman  to  carry,  and 
so  you  st  along  the  trail.  You  will  have  alto- 
gether al  it  eighty  pounds  on  your  shoulders, 
which  is  t  very  irksome,  and,  stopping  every 
200  pace  i  rest,  with  the  stick  in  place,  you  can 
do  a  mil  r  so  of  carry  without  much  trouble. 
For  shot  arries  of  less  than  a  mile,  double- 
tripping  s  less  fatiguing,  and  though  it  takes 
longer,  v  be  less  tiresome  in  the  long  run.  As 
a  matter  fact,  what  you  came  out  for  is  to  work 
like  a  ho  and  sweat  like  one,  thus  cleansing  your 
bodv  of  its  foul  infections  accumulated  during 
fifty  wet  of  desk  work,  and  soon  you  will  come 
to  rejoic  the  labor  of  the  portage.  Last  sum- 
mer we  thirteen  of  them,  aggregating  fifteen 
miles,  ai  to  me  they  were  the  most  pleasurable 
part  of  trip,  yet  I  weigh  only  130  pounds  and 
"Joan"   t  118. 

On  ti  erses,  watch  the  weather  and  don't 
try  a  bi  ,  windswept  stretch  with  a  deep-laden 
canoe  (  .ou  will  likely  get  swamped.  Keep 
to  lee  si  s  and  get  a  mountain  between  you  and 
the  win  vhenever  possible;  and,  in  general,  let 
your  tr  rend  to  the  northeast  so  that  you  will 
have  th  revailing  southwest  wind  of  summer  at 
your  b;  When  it  is  in  the  east  is  no  time  for 
travelir  better  loaf  in  the  tent  and  enjoy  life. 

TN  Rl  \ING  rapids  you  have  two  courses  to 
cho'  from,  both  of  which  are  advocated  by 
experie  d  voyageurs — to  paddle  the  canoe 
faster  n  the  current,  thus  having  continuous 
control  the  steerage  way  of  the  canoe,  and  to 
hold  h  back  so  that  the  current  flows  faster 
than  tl  anoe,  thus  floating  her  away  from  rocks 
and  si  s.  It  all  depends  upon  the  courage 
and  re  rcefulness  of  the  girl  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe.  Ve  use  both  methods;  sometimes  we 
dash  a  d,  yelling  like  Piutes,  shooting  the  canoe 
away  m  boulders;  more  often  we  slow  down 
and  k  er  float,  as  gently  as  may  be,  through 
the  d.1  frous  waters.  Your  own  judgment  will 
tell  yt  Always  look  over  a  rapids  on  land  be- 
fore si  ting  it,  and  if  there  is  a  well-used  portage 
trail  a  ind  it,  make  a  carry — as  better  men  than 
you  I  -  done  before!  If  you  get  snagged  or 
hung  on  a  rock,  keep  your  heads,  and  keep  the 
canoe  >m  being  turned  broadside  to  the  current, 
while  ■  bow  man  puts  his  foot  on  the  rock,  if 
possil  and  so  lifts  the  canoe  off.  If  upset, 
hang  to  the  canoe  and  drift  with  it,  trying  to 
keep  from  rolling  over  in  eddies.  Gener- 
ally 1  water  is  not  so  deep  but  that  you  can 
lift  tl  anoe  and  tilt  the  water  out;  sometimes  it 
gets  irely  unmanageable  in  the  current,  roll- 
ing r  so  that  it  will  drag  you  under,  and 
then  s  best  to  abandon  ship  and  strike  for  shore, 
pick  it  up  later  in  the  shallows.  The  duffle 
bags  ould  be  lashed  in  with  the  tow  rope  to 
pre\  them  going  on  a  long  voyage  of  dis- 
cove  of  their  own.  In  a  traverse  everything 
shou  be  free  so  that  you  can  yank  it  out  if 
swa  d,  and,  treading  water,  lift  the  light 
cam  ind  tilt  the  water  out  of  it,  after  which 
get  over  the  ends,  the  two  of  you  jump- 
ing simultaneously  at  each  end  from  opposite 
side  nd  then  retrieve  the  floating  duffle.  The 
should  be  lashed  to  the  canoe  with  the 
t<>\\  pe  to  prevent  their  going  adrift  and  leav- 
ing u  paddleless  in  an  open  lake.  None  of 
h     arrowing  experiences  happens  in  the  gen- 

:n  of  canoeing;  you  may  go  for  several 
sea    s  without  any  of  them,  but  it  is  well  to 

n  mind  what  to  do. 

eneral,  I  prefer  the  waters  of  the  Middle 
for  summer  canoeing.     They  are  not  so 
wil   is  the  fastnesses  of  Canada  or  the  North 
.  and  you  have  only  one  insect  to  deal  with, 
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the  mosquito,  which  is  easily  conquered;  but  the 
Adirondacks  have  the  cruel  black  fly,  which  draws 
a  stream  of  blood  at  every  bite  and  at  each  one 
raises  a  boil  that  is  two  weeks  going  down;  there 
is  also  the  pestiferous  midge,  only  to  be  routed 
with  a  smudge  of  green  spruce.  After  the  first  of 
August,  however,  these  nuisances  abate  in  the 
North  woods  and  then  is  the  best  time  to  go. 
I  he  Old  Forge-Saranac  trip,  about  120  canoe 
miles  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction  across 
the  Adirondacks,  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have- 
taken,  and  the  best  direction  is  from  the  Old 
Forge  end,  as  you  then  have  the  wind  at  your 
back,  driving  you  along  throughout  the  whole 
trip. 

TN  THE  winter  the  Lumbee  River  in  North 
Carolina  is  a  fine  trip,  with  quail,  turkey,  and 
wild  hog  shooting,  and  in  the  early  spring  very 
good  fishing  for  pike  and  bass.  I  have  caught  a 
few  there  in  winter.  This  is  a  fast,  clear-water 
river,  without  rapids  but  with  plenty  of  down 
trees  to  make  it  interesting.  In  approaching 
such  a  tree,  decide  quickly  around  which  end  it 
seems  navigable  and  make  for  that  end.  If  not 
passable,  get  the  canoe  out  in  midstream  and  let 
it  down  gently  until  it  lies  alongside  the  trunk. 
I  hen  lift  out  the  duffle  and  dispose  it  on  the  trunk 
and,  with  one  of  you  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
canoe,  lift  it  over  the  trunk,  put  in  the  duffle, 
and  go  on  your  way.  Such  rivers  are  full  of 
bends  and  turns,  and  each  bend  will  have  a  shoal 
reaching  out  from  the  point,  with  deep,  swift 
water  in  the  opposite  bend.  To  avoid  having 
the  canoe  thrown  into  bends,  it  will  be  your  aim 
to  shoot  across  the  bend,  just  avoiding  the  shoal 
and  yet  not  letting  the  canoe  get  carried  into  the 
deep  water  of  the  opposite  hollow.  Always  anti- 
cipate the  river,  making  your  turn  before  it  does, 
and  so  save  yourself  a  lot  of  unnecessary  hard 
paddling. 

About  four  o'clock  it  will  be  time  to  have  your 
eye  open  for  a  camp  site,  and  in  all  rivers  where 
there  are  towns  and  settlements  on  the  banks, 
and  therefore  danger  of  typhoid,  a  spring  or  rivu- 
let is  essential,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  of  good 
water.  Having  spied  such  a  site,  do  not  pass  it 
by  unless  sure  of  another  just  as  good  later  on, 
for  it  will  take  from  four  o'clock  to  six  to  make 
camp  and  to  cook  the  big  meal  of  the  day,  and 
you  want  the  evening  for  fishing.  In  the  morn- 
ing, start  with  a  hearty  breakfast,  one  that  will 
stick  to  your  ribs  all  day — coffee,  fish,  cornbread 
or  flapjacks,  cereal,  and  dried  fruit,  stewed  and 
sugared.  About  noon  a  brief  stop  for  a  rest  and 
a  pipe,  and  cold  lunch  or  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
is  all  that  is  permissible,  for  it  takes  two  hours  to 
get  up  a  regular  feed  and  then  get  everything 
washed  up  and  packed  again.  Two  meals  a  day 
are  ample,  and  all  that  you  ought  to  eat,  for 
you  digest  all  your  food  on  a  canoe  trip  instead 
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of  wasting  three  fourths  of  it  as  in  our  ordinary 
work  day  with  three  meals  per  diem. 

Most  maps  show  the  carries,  and  occasionally 
you  can  get  word  of  the  springs  ahead,  but,  if 
not,  any  small  rivulet  on  the  map  flowing  down 
a  mountain  side  will  be  a  good  spot  to  aim  for, 
for  the  nightly  camp.  Islands  as  a  rule  have  no 
springs  on  them  and  the  insects  are  quite  as 
troublesome  as  on  land,  so  that  they  hardly  figure 
for  a  night's  stop.  Points,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  generally  the  best  places,  being  free  of  tall 
timber  and  getting  the  breeze.  For  a  long  stop, 
an  island  is  not  to  be  despised  if  it  has  good  water 
somewhere  near  on  shore;  my  wife  and  I  spent  a 
week  on  such  an  island  on  Lower  Saranac  Lake 
once,  a  veritable  Isle  of  Delight,  with  a  sparse 
growth  of  pines  furnishing  shade  and  needles  for 
bedding,  plenty  of  breeze,  comparatively  few 
insects,  and  dinner  or  breakfast  to  be  caught  each 
ni<jht  in  a  single  turn  around  the  Island,  she 
skittering  with  the  fly  rod,  with  single  spoon  and 
gut  leader,  and  I  casting  with  artificial  minnow 
and  the  bait-casting  rod.  We  painted,  loafed, 
and  wrote  there  for  a  week,  after  150  miles 
of  canoeing,  getting  in  two  swims  a  day  and  going 
for  our  fish  when  the  sun  and  wind  went  down 
about  four  o'clock.  The  insects  bothered  us 
only  at  night,  when  we  would  go  right  to  the  tent. 

a 

A  FINAL  form  of  canoeing,  which  we  have 
■^■^  managed  to  accomplish  at  least  once  a 
season,  is  the  sail  canoe  cruise  along  the  bays  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  love  the  surf  and  the 
sand  dunes  and  their  ways  and  all  the  fish  that  do 
dwell  in  the  salt  ocean,  so  in  September  we  gener- 
ally manage  a  trip  down  Barnegat  way  in  a  sail 
canoe.  Such  may  be  a  light  canvas  affair,  with 
deck  and  two  sails,  or  else  a  wooden  decked 
sailing  canoe,  with  huge  bat  wings,  giving  the 
most  exciting  of  sailing  as  an  added  zest  to  the 
cruise.  The  seas  that  get  up  in  these  great  bays 
are  far  too  heavy  for  an  open  Indian  model  canoe, 
but  the  decked  sailing  one  is  right  in  its  element. 
We  take  the  same  outfit  along,  except  for  surf 
rods  and  tackle  in  place  of  the  light  fresh-water 
outfit,  and  we  pitch  our  tent  on  the  beach  just 
above  the  high  tide  lap  of  the  surf.  When  alone 
I  sometimes  take  a  cockpit  tent,  and,  hauling 
the  canoe  up  on  some  beach,  pile  the  sand  around 
it  and  set  up  the  tent  over  the  cockpit  with  the 
masts  as  tent  poles.  As  a  rule,  though,  a  good 
livable  tent  with  room  to  stay  in  it  as  you  would 
in  a  small  house,  is  the  best  in  the  lpng  run. 

Such  a  wooden  canoe,  handsomely  finished  in 
varnished  natural  wood,  with  a  set  of  bat-wing 
sails  and  folding  fan  bronze  centreboard  will  cost 
about  #150.  It  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
"poor  man's  yacht"  to  anything  driven  by  pad- 
dles, but,  with  it,  a  man  and  his  wife  have  the 
means  that  is  hard  to  excel  for  a  vacation  along 
the  shores  of  any  of  our  great  bays. 


Off  for  the  open  water 
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Reloading  the  duffle  after  a  portage  around  Racquette  Falls 


33  inches  beam,  with  the  flat  part  of  the  bottom, 
before  the  turn  of  the  sides  begins,  not  less  than 
24  inches  across.  The  depth  amidships  will  be  12 
inches  and  at  bow  and  stern  24.  The  cost  of  such  a 
canoe  at  present  prices  is  about  #35.  For  paddles 
you  will  need  a  heavy  maple  one,  shod  with  cop- 
per for  yourself,  5  feet  long,  with  a  62-  x  28-inch 
blade;  and  for  milady,  a  light  spruce  paddle  5  feet 
long  with  a  55  x  26-inch  blade.  Do  not  burden 
yourself  with  a  sail,  nor  with  leeboards  or  any 
such  gear;  their  possible  use  will  by  no  means 
balance  their  weight.  In  general,  I  prefer  a  f- 
inch  hardwood  keel  on  the  canoe,  as  it  will  pro- 
tect her  from  many  a  scrape  from  submerged 
rocks  and  will  make  her  stiffer  to  withstand  the 
tendency  to  "hogsback"  when  hauled  over  down 


~^TXT  the  tent.  It  must  protect  you  from  the 
^  weather  and  from  insects,  particularly  in 
Northern  waters,  such  as  the  Adirondacks,  where 
seven  distinct  kinds  of  biting  insects  arise  to  sting 
you  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Besides,  you 
may  get  a  three-day  spell  of  rainy  weather  and 
you  want  your  tent  a  comfortable  home,  not  a 
mere  retreat.  The  fewer  poles  and  pegs  it  re- 
quires the  better,  as  you  will  have  to  pitch  it 
again  every  night  in  a  new  terrain.  Some  form 
of  pyramidal  tent  about  eight  feet  in  height 
with  six  feet  square  floor  area  is  ideal  for  two,  and 
a  good,  long,  30-foot  braided  rope,  used  also 
for  towing  the  canoe  by  day,  is  the  best  thing 
to  raise  it  with.  Tie  the  rope  to  one  tree,  run 
through  the  loop  in  the  tent  peak,  sling  over  the 
branch  of  a  neighboring  tree,  and  haul  taut. 
It  is  a  handy  way  to  raise  a  tent  without  having 
either  to  cut  a  pole  or  dodge  it  when  up.  On 
six  pounds  weight  you  can  sew  up  a  6  x  6-foot 
tent  with  18-inch  walls,  of  American  drilling, 
waterproofing  the  roof  by  ironing  in  paraffin 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  weight  will  come  out 
six  pounds;  or,  in  light  modern  tent  fabrics,  you 
can  buy  a  5  x  7,  7  feet  high,  weighing  less  than  five 
pounds  for  from  #6  to  #10.  My  own  tent  for 
myself  and  wife  we  sewed  up  out  of  olive  drab 
electro-waterproofed  fabric,  6x6x8  feet,  with 
18-inch  walls,  with  a  veranda  in  front  and  a 
dormer  window  in  the  rear  roof,  all  on  a  weight 
of  four  pounds.  This  tent  sets  up  with  a  single 
8-foot  pole  cut  in  the  forest,  has  nine  pegs  and 
eight  guy  ropes  for  the  eaves,  the  ropes  being 
stout  "banks"  fishline  of  100  pounds  test.  In 
the  back  goes  the  wife's  eleven-pound  folding 
tent  cot,  and  tucked  under  the  eaves  of  that  is 
my  browse  mattress,  while  the  front  part  has 
room  for  duffle  and  the  tent  stove  in  cold  weather, 
with  the  pipe  running  out  one  side  instead  of  up 
through  the  roof.  The  front  door  is  oval,  6x2 
feet,  filled  with  ecru  scrim  netting,  and  the  win- 
dow is  2  feet  square,  filled  with  netting  and  having 
a  cloth  dormer  roof  over  it  which  is  guyed  out  to 
give  breeze  and  a  view  in  fine  weather.    When  it 


rains  we  let  down  the 
dormer  and  set  our 
cook  fire  under  the  ver- 
anda, thus  carrying  on 
living  operations  in  out 
of  the  wet.  This  tent, 
put  up  with  rope  or 
pole,  takes  fifteen  min- 
utes to  erect  and  about 
six  to  strike  and  fold 
into  the  duffle  bags. 

I^OR  bedding  on  a 
*■  canoe  trip,  the 
lightest  and  best  is  the 
quilt  bag.  This  you  can 
buy  in  green  denim  at 
the  outfitters,  or  make 
yourself  with  eight 
yards  of  brown  sateen 
and  fourteenAustralian 
wool  batts,  shingled, 
overlapping  one  an- 
other, seven  for  the  top 
quilt  and  seven  for  the  bottom.  The  cloth  comes 
thirty  inches  wide  and  you  make  two  quilts  of  that 
width,  six  feet  long,  and  either  sew  them  together 
to  make  a  bag  of  that  size,  or  sew  them  up  on  one 
side  only,  thus  making  a  wide  quilt  which  you  can 
wrap  around  you.  Either  way  it  is  warmer  than 
two  pairs  of  blankets  and  weighs  but  three  and  a 
half  pounds,  whereas  the  blankets  would  weigh 
ten. 

Well  then,  we  have  a  six-pound  tent  and  two 
quilts  weighing  together  seven  pounds,  and  the 
best  thing  to  carry  them  in  is  one  of  those  brown 
paraffined  duck  duffle  bags  that  the  outfitters  sell 
for  a  dollar.  They  are  nine  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  twenty-four  inches  long  and  have  a 
pucker  string  and  a  carrying  handle.  If  upset  or 
caught  in  a  thunder  shower  or  if  spray  laps  over 
the  gunwale  in  a  rapids  or  in  the  whitecaps,  your 
tent  and  bedding  are  kept  dry  no  matter  if  the 
bag  floats  in  some  eddy  downstream  for  several 
days  before  you  find  it  again.  The  remaining 
seven  pounds  out  of  your  first  twenty  comprise 
extra  socks  and  underclothing,  a  nightcap  or 
toque  for  cold  nights,  and  a  small  feather  pillow 
for  each,  about  a  foot  square,  which  you  can  put 
on  top  of  a  pile  of  leaves  or  extra  clothing — 
anything  to  build  up  the  height  sufficiently  to  lie 
comfortably  on  your  side. 

THE  second  twenty  pounds,  food,  one 
hesitates  to  prescribe  anything  very  definite, 
as  tastes  vary  so  greatly.  One  principle,  how- 
ever, can  be  laid  down  with  certainty:  good, 
wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  is  worth  all  the 
concentrated  and  doped  explorer's  foods  ever  put 
up,  and  weighs  not  very  much  more.  Dried 
foods  are  the  thing,  those  that  take  up  from  six 
to  forty  times  their  weight  of  water  in  cooking, 


The  mission  of  the  rest  stick  is  to  hold  up  the  canoe  and  afford 
the  portageur  a  breathing  spell 
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for  there  is  no  sense  in  lugging  along  a  lot  of 
water  in  your  food  when  the  brooks  and  springs 
are  full  of  it  right  at  hand  Rice,  cornmeal,  flour, 
salt,  sugar,  raisins,  dried  fruits  cooked  with  the 
raisins  to  save  sugar,  eggs  carried  broken  in  a 
friction-top  tin,  codfish,  dried  meats,  dried  vege- 
tables, onions,  baking  powder,  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, butter,  bacon,  and  fresh  meat  whenever 
you  can  get  it — these  will  feed  you  handsomely 
and  should  be  eked  out  with  fresh  fish  caught 
on  the  trip,  for  no  country  is  worth  cruising  in 
that  does  not  abound  with  fish  and  game. 

A  bag  of  mixed  nut  meats  and  popcorn,  popped 
and  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  is  a  great  midday  sus- 
tainer.  It  was  the  old  standby  of  the  Indian, 
and  a  few  handfuls,  plus  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate, 
is  plenty  for  the  midday  meal.  For  breadstuff's 
we  depend  on  rye  bread,  which  keeps  fresh  for  a 
long  while,  corn  bread  and  biscuits  baked  in  the 
camp  baker,  and  flapjacks,  all  of  which  are  light 
and  easy  to  carry.  Milk  is  best  taken  in  the 
form  of  evaporated  cream,  two  small  tins  of  which 
will  last  a  week.  Work  out  the  list  as  carefully 
as  you  will,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  it  under 
twenty  pounds.  The  secret  is  to  take  only  as 
much  of  each  as  you  really  need,  and  to  take 
no  extra  fresh  meat  that  will  spoil  before  you  can 
eat  it  all.  To  carry  it,  the  paraffined  muslin 
food  bag  and  the  fric- 
tion top  tin  are  all  that 
are  necessary;  and  the 
various  articles  distri- 
buted in  your  duffle 
bags  save  the  weight  of 
an  extra  side  opening 
food  bag,  which,  while  a 
great  convenience,  adds 
two  pounds  of  needless 
weight  which  would 
better  be  in  food. 

'"pHE  third  twenty 
pounds  is  where  the 
amateur  usually  gets 
out  of  hand,  to  his  own 
undoing  on  the  trail. 
First  come  the  cooking 
utensils,  of  which  you 
need  three,  a  9-inch 
steel  fry  pan  with  fold- 
ing handle,  a  pail  or 
pot,  preferably  of  alu- 
minum, and  a  baker, 
either  the  smallest  re- 
flector aluminum  one,  or  an  aluminum  deep 
pan  with  cover  and  snap  handle  which  can  be 
capsized  over  the  fire  to  bake,  first  one  side, 
and  then  the  other.  The  pot  should  be  about 
three  quarts  capacity,  and  the  bake  pan  9x7, 
and  il  inches  deep.  The  three  will  weigh  two 
pounds.  Besides  these  you  will  each  want  a 
10-inch,  deep  aluminum  plate,  an  enamelware 
cup,  a  fork  and  a  spoon,  two  light,  pressed-tin 
7  x  3-inch  mixing  pans,  three  chain  pot  hooks, 
a  wire  and  cotton  fibre  swab,  a  dish  towel,  and  a 
small  chunk  of  kitchen  soap.  Next,  a  folding 
candle  lantern  and  half  a  dozen  candles  for  light 
in  the  tent  at  night;  two  head  nets  for  day  use  in 
insect  country,  two  pairs  of  brown  cotton  cooking 
gloves,  to  wear  also  on  cold  mornings  when  padd- 
ling and  when  the  insects  are  biting  out  over  the 
water;  one  two-pound  Damascus  steel  belt 
ax,  a  toilet  kit  with  pockets  to  hang  up  in  the 
tent  on  a  pair  of  stakes;  a  folding  camera,  not 
more  than  5  x  3§-inch  size,  with  three  ten- 
exposure  roll  films;  a  leather  tackle  bag  with 
various  lures  and  artificial  baits;  a  landing  net, 
two  reels,  a  fly  rod  and  a  bait-casting  rod;  a  fric- 
tion top  tin  holding  the  reserve  matches;  compass 
and  maps;  a  flat  steel  mirror;  a  folding  canvas 
basin,  9x3  inches;  a  folding  canvas  bucket  to 
carry  water  in;  a  one-and-a-half  pound  folding 
rubber  raincoat,  each;  and  a  small  tin  medicine 
box  containing  specifics  for  constipation,  diar- 
rhoea, colds,  and  fevers,  and  some  antiseptics 
in  tabloid  form  for  wounds.  This  list  will  come 
pretty  close  to  twenty  pounds,  and,  with  two 
hunting  knives  at  your  belts,  will  be  enough — 
it  has  proved  enough  for  us  with  hundreds  of 
camps  made  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

Your  first  portage  will  try  out  how  well  you 
have  succeeded.    To  single-trip  it  you  first  lash 
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the  paddles  securely  between  the  stern  seat  and 
the  first  thwart,  leaving  just  enough  room  for 
your  head  in  between.  Your  30-foot  tow  rope 
suffices  for  this,  with  enough  left  over  to  lash 
in  both  duffle  bags  at  your  end  of  the  canoe. 
Then  cut  a  rest  stick,  a  stout  sapling  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Pin  two  folded  socks  on  your  shoulders  and  then 
the  two  of  you  get  the  canoe  up  on  one  end  and 
get  the  rest  stick  under  it  so  that  it  will  take  the 
weight.  Next,  get  your  head  in  between  the 
paddles  and  take  the  weight  on  your  shoulders. 
The  tail  of  the  canoe  will  weigh  about  thirty 
pounds,  which  is  enough  for  a  woman  to  carry,  and 
so  you  start  along  the  trail.  You  will  have  alto- 
gether about  eighty  pounds  on  your  shoulders, 
which  is  not  very  irksome,  and,  stopping  every 
200  paces  to  rest,  with  the  stick  in  place,  you  can 
do  a  mile  or  so  of  carry  without  much  trouble. 
For  short  carries  of  less  than  a  mile,  double- 
tripping  it  is  less  fatiguing,  and  though  it  takes 
longer,  will  be  less  tiresome  in  the  long  run.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  you  came  out  for  is  to  work 
like  a  horse  and  sweat  like  one,  thus  cleansing  your 
body  of  all  its  foul  infections  accumulated  during 
fifty  weeks  of  desk  work,  and  soon  you  will  come 
to  rejoice  in  tlie  labor  of  the  portage.  Last  sum- 
mer we  had  thirteen  of  them,  aggregating  fifteen 
miles,  and  to  me  they  were  the  most  pleasurable 
part  of  the  trip,  yet  I  weigh  only  130  pounds  and 
"  Joan"  but  118. 

On  traverses,  watch  the  weather  and  don't 
try  a  broad,  windswept  stretch  with  a  deep-laden 
canoe  or  you  will  likely  get  swamped.  Keep 
to  lee  shores  and  get  a  mountain  between  you  and 
the  wind  whenever  possible;  and,  in  general,  let 
your  trip  trend  to  the  northeast  so  that  you  will 
have  the  prevailing  southwest  wind  of  summer  at 
your  back.  When  it  is  in  the  east  is  no  time  for 
traveling;  better  loaf  in  the  tent  and  enjoy  life. 

TN  RUNNING  rapids  you  have  two  courses  to 
choose  from,  both  of  which  are  advocated  by 
experienced  voyageurs — to  paddle  the  canoe 
faster  than  the  current,  thus  having  continuous 
control  of  the  steerage  way  of  the  canoe,  and  to 
hold  her  back  so  that  the  current  flows  faster 
than  the  canoe,  thus  floating  her  away  from  rocks 
and  snags.  It  all  depends  upon  the  courage 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  girl  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe.  We  use  both  methods;  sometimes  we 
dash  ahead,  yelling  like  Piutes,  shooting  the  canoe 
away  from  boulders;  more  often  we  slow  down 
and  let  her  float,  as  gently  as  may  be,  through 
the  dangerous  waters.  Your  own  judgment  will 
tell  you.  Always  look  over  a  rapids  on  land  be- 
fore shooting  it,  and  if  there  is  a  well-used  portage 
trail  around  it,  make  a  carry — as  better  men  than 
you  have  done  before!  If  you  get  snagged  or 
hung  up  on  a  rock,  keep  your  heads,  and  keep  the 
canoe  from  being  turned  broadside  to  the  current, 
while  the  bow  man  puts  his  foot  on  the  rock,  if 
possible,  and  so  lifts  the  canoe  ofF.  If  upset, 
hang  on  to  the  canoe  and  drift  with  it,  trying  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  over  in  eddies.  Gener- 
ally the  water  is  not  so  deep  but  that  you  can 
lift  the  canoe  and  tilt  the  water  out;  sometimes  it 
gets  entirely  unmanageable  in  the  current,  roll- 
ing over  so  that  it  will  drag  you  under,  and 
then  it  is  best  to  abandon  ship  and  strike  for  shore, 
picking  it  up  later  in  the  shallows.  The  duffle 
bags  should  be  lashed  in  with  the  tow  rope  to 
prevent  them  going  on  a  long  voyage  of  dis- 
covery of  their  own.  In  a  traverse  everything 
should  be  free  so  that  you  can  yank  it  out  if 
swamped,  and,  treading  water,  lift  the  light 
canoe,  and  tilt  the  water  out  of  it,  after  which 
get  in  over  the  ends,  the  two  of  you  jump- 
ing up  simultaneously  at  each  end  from  opposite 
sides,  and  then  retrieve  the  floating  duffle.  The 
paddles  should  be  lashed  to  the  canoe  with  the 
tow  rope  to  prevent  their  going  adrift  and  leav- 
ing you  paddleless  in  an  open  lake.  None  of 
these  harrowing  experiences  happens  in  the  gen- 
eral run  of  canoeing;  you  may  go  for  several 
seasons  without  any  of  them,  but  it  is  well  to 
have  in  mind  what  to  do. 

In  general,  I  prefer  the  waters  of  the  Middle 
States  for  summer  canoeing.  They  are  not  so 
wild  as  the  fastnesses  of  Canada  or  the  North 
woods,  and  you  have  only  one  insect  to  deal  with, 
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the  mosquito,  which  is  easilv  conquered;  but  the 
Adirondacks  have  the  cruel  black  fly,  which  draws 
a  stream  of  blood  at  every  bite  and  at  each  one 
raises  a  boil  that  is  two  weeks  going  down;  there 
is  also  the  pestiferous  midge,  only  to  be  routed 
with  a  smudge  of  green  spruce.  After  the  first  of 
August,  however,  these  nuisances  abate  in  the 
North  woods  and  then  is  the  best  time  to  go. 
The  Old  rorge-Saranac  trip,  about  120  canoe 
miles  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction  across 
the  Adirondacks,  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have 
taken,  and  the  best  direction  is  from  the  Old 
Irorge  end,  as  you  then  have  the  wind  at  your 
back,  driving  you  along  throughout  the  w  hole 
trip. 

TN  THE  winter  the  Lumbee  River  in  North 
A  Carolina  is  a  fine  trip,  with  quail,  turkey,  and 
wild  hog  shooting,  and  in  the  early  spring  very 
good  fishing  for  pike  and  bass.  I  have  caught  a 
few  there  in  winter.  This  is  a  fast,  clear-water 
river,  without  rapids  but  with  plenty  of  down 
trees  to  make  it  interesting.  In  approaching 
such  a  tree,  decide  quickly  around  which  end  it 
seems  navigable  and  make  for  that  end.  If  not 
passable,  get  the  canoe  out  in  midstream  and  let 
it  down  gently  until  it  lies  alongside  the  trunk. 
Then  lift  out  the  duffle  and  dispose  it  on  the  trunk 
and,  with  one  of  you  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
canoe,  lift  it  over  the  trunk,  put  in  the  duffle, 
and  go  on  your  way.  Such  rivers  are  full  of 
bends  and  turns,  and  each  bend  will  have  a  shoal 
reaching  out  from  the  point,  with  deep,  swift 
water  in  the  opposite  bend.  To  avoid  having 
the  canoe  thrown  into  bends,  it  will  be  your  aim 
to  shoot  across  the  bend,  just  avoiding  the  shoal 
and  yet  not  letting  the  canoe  get  carried  into  the 
deep  water  of  the  opposite  hollow.  Always  anti- 
cipate the  river,  making  your  turn  before  it  does, 
and  so  save  yourself  a  lot  of  unnecessary  hard 
paddling. 

About  four  o'clock  it  will  be  time  to  have  your 
eye  open  for  a  camp  site,  and  in  all  rivers  where 
there  are  towns  and  settlements  on  the  banks, 
and  therefore  danger  of  typhoid,  a  spring  or  rivu- 
let is  essential,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  of  good 
water.  Having  spied  such  a  site,  do  not  pass  it 
by  unless  sure  of  another  just  as  good  later  on, 
for  it  will  take  from  four  o'clock  to  six  to  make 
camp  and  to  cook  the  big  meal  of  the  day,  and 
you  want  the  evening  for  fishing.  In  the  morn- 
ing, start  with  a  hearty  breakfast,  one  that  will 
stick  to  your  ribs  all  day — coffee,  fish,  cornbread 
or  flapjacks,  cereal,  and  dried  fruit,  stewed  and 
sugared.  About  noon  a  brief  stop  for  a  rest  and 
a  pipe,  and  cold  lunch  or  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
is  all  that  is  permissible,  for  it  takes  two  hours  to 
get  up  a  regular  feed  and  then  get  everything 
washed  up  and  packed  again.  Two  meals  a  day 
are  ample,  and  all  that  you  ought  to  eat,  for 
you  digest  all  your  food  on  a  canoe  trip  instead 
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of  wasting  three  fourths  of  it  as  in  our  ordinary 
work  day  with  three  meals  per  diem. 

Most  maps  show  the  carries,  and  occasionally 
you  can  get  word  of  the  springs  ahead,  but,  if 
not,  any  small  rivulet  on  the  map  flowing  down 
a  mountain  side  will  be  a  good  spot  to  aim  for, 
for  the  nightly  camp.  Islands  as  a  rule  have  no 
springs  on  them  and  the  insects  are  quite  as 
troublesome  as  on  land,  so  that  they  hardly  figure 
for  a  night's  stop.  Points,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  generally  the  best  places,  being  free  of  tall 
timber  and  getting  the  breeze.  For  a  long  stop, 
an  island  is  not  to  he  despised  if  it  has  good  water 
somewhere  near  on  shore;  my  wife  and  I  spent  a 
week  on  such  an  island  on  Lower  Saranac  Lake 
once,  a  veritable  Isle  of  Delight,  with  a  sparse 
grow  th  of  pines  furnishing  shade  and  needles  for 
bedding,  plenty  of  breeze,  comparatively  few 
insects,  and  dinner  or  breakfast  to  be  caught  each 
night  in  a  single  turn  around  the  Island,  she 
skittering  with  the  fly  rod,  with  single  spoon  and 
gut  leader,  and  I  casting  with  artificial  minnow 
and  the  bait-casting  rod.  We  painted,  loafed, 
and  wrote  there  for  a  week,  after  150  miles 
of  canoeing,  getting  in  two  swims  a  day  and  going 
for  our  fish  when  the  sun  and  wind  went  down 
about  four  o'clock.  The  insects  bothered  us 
only  at  night,  when  we  would  go  right  to  the  tent. 

•I 

A  FINAL  form  of  canoeing,  which  we  have 
■*■  managed  to  accomplish  at  least  once  a 
season,  is  the  sail  canoe  cruise  along  the  bays  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  love  the  surf  and  the 
sand  dunes  and  their  ways  and  all  the  fish  that  do 
dwell  in  the  salt  ocean,  so  in  September  we  gener- 
ally manage  a  trip  down  Barnegat  way  in  a  sail 
canoe.  Such  may  be  a  light  canvas  affair,  with 
deck  and  two  sails,  or  else  a  wooden  decked 
sailing  canoe,  with  huge  bat  wings,  giving  the 
most  exciting  of  sailing  as  an  added  zest  to  the 
cruise.  The  seas  that  get  up  in  these  great  bays 
are  far  too  heavy  for  an  open  Indian  model  canoe, 
but  the  decked  sailing  one  is  right  in  its  element. 
We  take  the  same  outfit  along,  except  for  surf 
rods  and  tackle  in  place  of  the  light  fresh-water 
outfit,  and  we  pitch  our  tent  on  the  beach  just 
above  the  high  tide  lap  of  the  surf.  When  alone 
I  sometimes  take  a  cockpit  tent,  and,  hauling 
the  canoe  up  on  some  beach,  pile  the  sand  around 
it  and  set  up  the  tent  over  the  cockpit  with  the 
masts  as  tent  poles.  As  a  rule,  though,  a  good 
livable  tent  with  room  to  stay  in  it  as  you  would 
in  a  small  house,  is  the  best  in  the  l|ong  run. 

Such  a  wooden  canoe,  handsomely  finished  in 
varnished  natural  wood,  with  a  set  of  bat-wing 
sails  and  folding  fan  bronze  centreboard  will  cost 
about  #150.  It  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
"poor  man's  yacht"  to  anything  driven  by  pad- 
dles, but,  with  it,  a  man  and  his  wife  have  the 
means  that  is  hard  to  excel  for  a  vacation  along 
the  shores  of  any  of  our  great  bays. 


Off  for  the  open  water 


The  Fisher  trophy  house  is  in  effect  the  typical  house  of  the  mesas.    Built  on  the  side  of  a  small  gorge  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  it  has  two  floor  levels,  the  lower  rooms  serving  as  garage  and  tool 

rcom.   Note  the  realistically  primitive  means  of  gaining  the  terrace  from  the  lower  level 
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■By  FRANCES  BENJAMIN  JOHNSTON 


BY  THE  simple  expedient 
of  stepping  from  a  trim 
lawn  across  a  garden  path, 
and  into  a  miniature  wil- 
derness, the  privileged  visitors  of 
the  John  Henry  Fishers,  of  Red- 
lands,  Cal.,  experience  the  de- 
lightful sensation  of  being  trans- 
ported, by  one  rub  of  an  Occiden- 
tal Aladdin's  lamp,  and  in  the 
twinklingof  an  eye,from  the  color- 
ful charm  andccmfortof  an  up-to- 
date  suburban  villa  to  the  primi- 
tive surroundings  of  barbaric  life. 

Nothing  could  be  more  typical 
of  the  serene,  well-ordered  con- 
ditions of  present-day  living  in 
southern  California  than  the  town 
of  Redlands,  set  proudly  on  the  mountainside 
among  the  rich  green  and  gold  of  its  countless 
orange  groves.  Handsome  residences  and  gardens 
of  almost  tropical  luxuriance  line  the  broad  aven- 
ues, and  dominate  the  terraced  hills  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  with  the  convenient  trolley,  as 
a  rule,  just  around  the  corner,  and  Main  Street 
and  the  post  office  not  fifteen  minutes  away. 

\ZTOTORING  out  over  well-paved  roads 
-1  which  might  be  either  in  Westchester 
County  or  Long  Island,  were  it  not  for  the  border 
cf  palm  trees  and  a  rim  of  purple  mountains  in 
the  distance,  the  Fisher  home  is  discovered  as  a 
most  attractive  modern  residence,  set  sedately  in 
conventional  surroundings  of  velvet  lawn,  clipped 
hedges,  and  massed  shrubbery. 

1  hat  is  merely  the  street  aspect  of  the  picture, 
however,  for  Mr.  Fisher,  an  ardent  sportsman, 
is  not  only  a  lover  of  the  wild  places  and  of  good 
hunting,  but  he  is  gifted  with  imagination.  It 


One  of  Mr.  Fisher's  hunting  parties.   He  is  an  ardent  spottsman  and  a  lover  of  the  wild— which  accounts 
for  his  unuusal  collection  of  trophies  and  their  picturesque  housing 


is  by  the  exercise  of  this  magic  that  one  may  step 
out  of  a  most  sophisticated  breakfast  porch,  gay 
with  English  chintz  and  sunshine,  across  the  trim 
lawn,  and  over  the  narrow  garden  path  into  quite 
another  world  and  time, 

No  proper  hillside  garden  in  California  is  com- 
plete without  its  arroyo,  or  rocky  canon,  great 
or  small,  through  which  the  mountain  streams 
find  their  outlet.  It  is  in  just  such  a  tiny  gorge, 
hardly  more  than  a  gully,  lying  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  garden  proper,  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  repro- 
duced in  miniature  some  of  the  rugged  pictu- 
resquenessof  primitive  living. 

'  I  *HE  last  outpost  of  civilization  is  represented 
*  by  an  apple  tree  in  flower.  Under  its  shade 
and  on  the  high  bank  above  the  arroyo,  Mr. 
Fisher  has  built  a  real  adobe  hut,  constructed  in 
the  Indian  fashion.  The  hewn  logs  which  form 
the  rafters  are  thrust  through  the  outer  walls  in 
characteristic  style,  and  the  roof  shelter  is  woven 


of  interlaced  pine  boughs,  with 
a  thatching  of  palmetto  leaves. 
This  adobe,  following  its  age-old 
prototype  of  the  mesas,  has  sev- 
eral stories,  the  lower  rooms  serv- 
ing a  most  practical  use  as  a 
garage  and  tool  room.  It  is  the 
large  room  above  which  is  the  real 
feature,  however.  This  is  lounge, 
playroom,  and  trophy  chamber 
combined.  A  low,  hooded  fire- 
place occupies  one  corner,  and 
the  room  is  filled  with  countless 
spoils  of  the  camp,  the  chase,  and 
the  wilderness.  Indian  blankets 
and  animal  skins  cover  the  floor, 
seats, and  couches;  baskets, bead- 
work,  pottery,  snowshoes,  and 
many  game  trophies  furnish  a  colorful  decoration 
for  the  walls.  There  are  magazines,  and  a  tucked- 
in  book  shelf  for  dull  days,  while  in  a  recessed 
rack  stands  a  shining  row  of  guns. 

Indian  blankets,  pottery,  and  baskets,  in 
combination  with  skins  and  other  game  trophies, 
have  long  been  accepted  as  the  most  effective 
elements  of  decoration  for  the  masculine  den, 
but  nowhere  in  other  interiors  have  I  seen  them 
used  to  such  advantage  and  where  thev  belonged 
so  perfectly.  Here,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
onlv  proper  setting  for  Indian  curios  is  the  adobe 
hut.  Such  a  room  is  fairly  crowded  with  story, 
tradition,  and  dreams;  it  is  a  real  council  chamber, 
where  cronies  may  foregather. 

IT  IS  easy  to  picture  the  fire  alight,  and  a 
circle  drawn   about,  in  breathless  suspense 
over  some  tale  of  adventure  or  daring. 

That  "spreads"  may  also  be  a  feature  of  this 
de  luxe  method  of  roughing  it,  is  shown  by  the 
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A  sketch  drawn  to  scale,  showing  the  size  of  the  property  and  the  location 
cf  the  house  and  the  future  garage  thereon.  Note  that  the  living  rooms  are 
in  the  main  part  of  the  house  at  the  back,  facing  the  grounds,  the  dining  room 
and  the  service  quarters  being  in  the  wing  at  the  front 


iA  House 

on  Springfield  ^Ave. 
Summit,  y. 


Howard  zJfyCajor 
Architect 


It  is  not  often  that  a  small  house  pos- 
sesses so  much  of  distinction  and  charm  as 
this  one  at  Summit,  N.  J.  The  picture  at 
the  top  of  the  page  shows  the  living  room 
front,  from  which  there  is  a  delightful  vista 


through  the  trees  to  a  brook  at  the  rear. 
The  view  at  the  foot  of  the  page  shows 
the  service  entrance  and  kitchen  wing 
from  the  street.  The  double  windows  at 
the  left  open  from  the  dining  room 


Miss  Alice  Lord,  winner  of  second  place  in  the  nat  ionai  high- 
diving  championships  last  year.  Her  diving  is  snappy,  yet 
beautifully  graceful  and  natural 

SPLASH!  The  spell  is  broken!  Mer- 
maids are  at  last  breaking  out  of 
their  historic  canvas  places,  sitting 
around  that  dear  old  patriarch  Nep- 
tune. No  longer  will  they  tolerate  his  autocratic 
rule.  It  is  too  suggestive  of  the  past;  of  things 
that  the  great  war  has  just  destroyed.  They 
are  going  to  show  the  world  that  they  deserve 
their  fame,  'even  beyond  the  dreams  of  old 
legends  and  stories.  You  see,  the  temptation  is 
too  great — two  thirds  of  the  globe  is  water. 
How  can  girls  leave  such  possibilities  unchal- 
lenged ? 

By  nature,  women  are  well  equipped  for  swim- 
ming. They  have  more  fat  and  tissue  than  bone. 
This  makes  them  more  buoyant  than  men,  and 
because  they  float  so  readily  they  overcome 
without  much  trouble  the  difficulty  of  learning 
to  keep  up.  Then,  swimming  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  strength  as  of  skill  and  knack.  The 
differences  of  time  between  men's  and  women's 
records  is  comparatively  slight.  Swimming  not 
only  makes  muscles  strong  and  supple;  it  develops 
almost  every  muscle  in  the  body  and  tends  toward 
making  the  carriage  better  and  the  figure  more 
graceful. 

TT  IS  thoroughly  worth  while  to  spend  the 
time  and  energy  required  to  become  a  good 
swimmer.  So  many  fine  sports  are  made  pos- 
sible if  one  possesses  the  ability  to  handle  oneself 
in  the  water.  Canoeing  never  holds  any  terrors 
for  the  girl  who  swims  well;  the  swifter  the  rapids 
the  better  she  likes  it.  Yacht  racing,  with  the 
water  right  up  to  the  gunwales,  is  thrilling  sport, 
and  if  a  puff  suddenly  hits  your  mainsail — well, 
the  worst  you  can  do  is  to  land  in  a  place  where 
you  know  that  you  are  at  home.  Girls  play 
water  polo  with  the  keenest  enjoyment,  not  to 
mention  the  latest  of  water  sports,  aquaplaning. 
If  you  start  slowly,  and  become  accustomed  to 
the  balance  of  your  board,  it  is  quite  simple  to 
reach  fairly  high  speed  behind  a  motor  boat. 


SIVIMJMI^G  for  M^hJhCEV^ 

my  THEODORA  SOHST 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 
Decorations  by  Ethel  C.  Taylor 


Men  are  even  planing  attached 
to  hydroplanes  going  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
1  hen  there  are  tub  races  and 
canoe-tilting  contests,  obstacle 
races,  and  relay  races,  all  of 
which  arc  greal  Inn. 

\s  .i  swimmer  becomes  more 
proficient  she  will  naturally 
become  interested  in  local  races, 
and  then  in  the  big  racing 
c\cnts.  !•  from  the  start  she 
will  bear  in  mind  that  strokes 
must  be  correctly  and  thor- 
oughly learned,  and  executed 
in  good  form  before  attempt- 
ing any  speed  swimming,  she 
will  undoubtedly  accomplish 
desired  results  much  more 
quickly.  As  in  all  other  sports, 
good  form  is  important,  but  in  swimming  strokes 
it  is  absolutely  essential.  Defects  mean  loss  of 
power,  and  that  spells  defeat. 

CIVILIZATION  has  spoiled  a  lot  of  good 
^  things,  it  seems  to  me.  Why  do  we  wait 
until  our  children  are  quite  grown  and  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  fear,  before  teaching  them 
to  swim?  The  Fiji  Islanders  swim  before  they 
walk.  It  must  be  the  natural  thing  to  do,  be- 
cause they  use  the  same  paddle  stroke  as  all  little 
animals.  Now,  after  all  the  generations  of 
culture,  the  crawl  stroke  is  found  to  be  the  most 
efficient,  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  glorified  dog- 
paddle. 

Scientific  men  claim  that  men  and  mon- 
keys are  the  only  animals  that  cannot  swim 
unless  they  are  taught;  but  science  has  made 
some  blunders  in  fields  more  important  than 
sport. 

But  as  long  as  fate  is  against  us  and  we  cannot 
be  savages,  let  us  try  to  teach 
our  children  to  love  the  water 
and  think  of  it  as  a  friend,  not  as  an 
enemy.    It  will  open  for  them  so 
many  channels  of  enjoyment: 
cruising  trips,  fishing  expedi- 
tions, skating,  ice  boating,  and  4 
similar  sports. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  paddle  stage  comes 
the  breast  stroke,  probably  the  most  comfort- 
able one  to  swim.  Then  the  side  stroke,  and 
then  the  trudgeon,  which  is  complicated  but 
effective.  After  that  the  back  stroke.  Swim- 
ming on  the  back  is  not  very  popular,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  resting  the  swimmer.  In  life 
saving  it  probably  comes  into  its  field  of  greatest 
importance. 

The  crawl,  regarded  by  experts  as  the  stroke 
of  the  future,  might  be  said  to  be  a  combination 
of  all  the  others,  keeping  all  their  positive  and 
discarding  all  their  negative  values.  The  uni- 
versally accepted  stroke  for  almost  all  distances 
is  the  crawl,  which  came  originally  from  Austra- 
lia. 

The  story  is  told  that  the  crawl  stroke 
is  the  development  of  the  result  of  a  con- 
test between  two  men,  one  boasting  that 
he  could  beat  the  other  with  his  legs  tied 
together.  In  proof  of  his  theory  that  the 
legs  gave  very  little  power  and  offered 
great  resistance  when  drawn  up  in  the  old 
fashion,  he  tied  his  legs  together  and  won 
the  race. 

The  old  double-over-arm,  or  trudgeon, 
stroke,  formerly  used  for  sprints  and 
longer  distances,  was  found  to  waste  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  to  be  very  ex- 
hausting.   Mr.  L.  de  B.  Handley,  one  of 
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the  most  noted  amateur  ex- 
perts and  swimming  authori- 
ties, especially  interested  in 
the  training  of  women  swim- 
mers, says:  "1  he  body  should 
be  held  as  in  standing  erect, 
on  tip-toe.  It  should  rest  on 
the  water  with  a  slight  slant, 
shoulders  higher  than  the  feet. 
It  should  roll  from  side  to  side 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  clean 
recovery  of  the  arms.  The 
arm  action  is  alternate  and 
equidistant,  each  arm  dipped 
close  to  the  head,  then  pushed 
forward  and  downward.  Here 
power  is  applied  and  swept 
vigorously  down  and  back. 
When  the  hand  is  about  to 
touch  the  thigh,  power  is  re- 
linquished and  the  muscles  relaxed.  Arm  action 
should  be  slow,  the  drive  energetic,  and  the  re- 
covery easy.  The  trudgeon  crawl  leg  drive  con- 
sists of  one  or  two  narrow  scissors  kicks,  taken 
between  the  arm  drives,  and  an  alternate  thrash  of 
the  feet  between  scissors.  The  number  of  down- 
ward leg  movements  per  full  stroke  of  two  arms 
must  be  two,  four,  or  six.  Breathing  is  done  by 
inhaling  by  mouth  while  the  body  rolls  on  its 
under  shoulder,  and  exhaling  through  the  nostrils 
under  water  while  face  downward." 


Miss  Ethelda  Bleibtrey, 
the  500-yard  national  cham- 
pion swimmer,  has  broken 
the  world's  records  this  sea- 
son 


r- 
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Salt  water  is  the  place  for  beginners. 
Its  buoyancy  and  life  make  it  more 
helpful  and  more  attractive 
than  fresh  water.  Not, 
of    course,    a  place 
where   waves  come 
rolling  in;  that  sort 
of  beach  is  beauti- 
ful, but  there  is 
undoubtedly 

somet  lung 
terrifying   i  n 
the  sight  and 
sound  of  breakers; 
especially  to  small 
children.    To  dive 
through  and  coast  over 
big  breakers  in  a  high 
surf  is  great  sport,  but 
it  takes  skill  and  nerve 
and  brawn.    Find  a  gradu- 
ally    sloping    beach  where 
the  beginner  may  choose  his 
own  depth  of  water,  and  you 
will  have  ideal  conditions  for 
good  results. 

Inland  towns  and  cities  all 
over  the  country  are  building 
pools  and  tanks  so  that  the  public 
may  learn  to  swim,  just  as  in  Jap- 
an there  are  swimming  pools  in  the 
public  schools.     Perhaps    the  sub- 
marine is  responsible;  it  may  have  so 
scared  people  who  could  not  swim  that 
they  are  building  their  own  little  oceans, 
for  preparedness  is  still  a  great  idea. 

Personally,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  artificial 
aids  to  swimming.  The  touch  of  a  hand,  the 
near  presence  of  an  instructor,  will  do  more  in  a 
short  time  to  give  confidence  than  all  the  water 
wings  or  life  preservers  or  any  of  the  other  inan- 
imate devices. 

As  for  diving,  it  is  really  quite  essential  that 
the  person  be  a  fairly  good  swimmer  first.  He 
must  not  be  obliged  to  think  of  anything  except 
how  to  execute  his  dive.  The  first  important 
point  in  diving  is  to  "get  set."  Be  perfectly 
balanced,  with  toes  over  the  edge  of  the  board 
or  float.  Then  spring,  not  downward  but  out- 
ward, with  every  muscle  stretched  stiff,  from 
the  finger  tips  over  the  head,  to  the  toes.  The 
body  will  be  in  a  perfect  straight  line  and  will 
enter  the  water  with  a  clean  cut.  Having  mas- 
tered this  dive  one  is  well  equipped  for  the  front 
jack-knife,  then  the  back  and  back  jack-knife, 
and  the  other  variations. 

r~\I\  IXG  is  in  some  respects  a  greater  accom- 
plishment  than  swimming.  We  all  in- 
stinctively hesitate  to  put  our  heads  under  water. 
Unquestionably  the  time  to  learn  to  dive  is  in 
childhood  when  the  sense  of  fear  is  unde- 
veloped. It  takes  great  nerve  and  confi- 
dence for  a  girl  to  dive  from  fourteen  or  from 
twenty-seven  feet,  the  regulation  high-dive 
competitive  heights.  Think  of  the  perfect 
balance  and  control  of  muscles  required 
for  back  dives  and  somersaults!  Perfect 
timing  is  necessary  for  jack-knife  dives  and 
flips. 

Nothing  in  the  water  world  is  more  at- 
tractive than  a  woman  who  dives  beauti- 
fully. Miss  Annette  Kellerman,  the  Aus- 
tralian professional,  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  grace  and  skill,  and  has  been  a  great 
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stimulus  to  many  ambitious  beginners.  Her 
theatrical  performances  throughout  the  world 
have  inspired  an  interest  and  a  desire  in  women 
not  only  to  imitate  her  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments but  also  really  to  love  the  water. 

And  just  here  a  thought  of  costumes.  Not 
every  mermaid  may  have  or  may  find  becoming 
silver  fish  scales  such  as  Miss  Kellerman  employs 
in  her  swimming  costumes.  But  the  variety  of 
bathing  suits  is  unlimited.  All  waist  lines  may 
be  suited  in  the  wide  assortment  of  styles,  but 
for  the  swimmer  nothing  is  more  appropriate 
than  a  simple  slip  of  any  light-weight  material 
worn  over  a  one-piece  combination  suit.  Elabor- 
ate costumes  are  often  most  attractive,  but  the 
wearer  is  usually  a  beach  bather;  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  in  all  cases,  however.  Some 
of  the  best  swimmers  I  have  seen  at  Bailey's 
Beach,  Newport,  and  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  have 
worn  fancy  bathing  suits. 

For  a  .ong  time  men's 

brains  have  been  busy  in- 

of  swimming  is 

Miss  Annette  Kellerman, 
who  hails  from  Aus- 
tralia, the  home  of 
the  original  crawl 
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HPO  RESCUE  a  drowning  man,  don't  plunge 
in  on  top  of  him  nor  knock  him  out  with 
a  hard  blow  on  the  head,  but  steal  up  behind  him 
and  grasp  him  firmly  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
swim  for  the  shore.  If  he  is  calm  and  at  all  com- 
posed a  hand  on  the  shoulder  will  do  the  trick, 
but  a  terrified  person  will  grasp  the  rescuer  around 
the  neck  with  a  strangle  hold  which  must  be 
forcibly  broken.  If  he  grips  from  the  front, 
place  your  right  hand  over  his  mouth  and  nose 
until  he  begins  to  suffocate,  and  with  the  left 
hand  push  him  away.  Then  you  will  be  able 
to  hold  him  properly  by  the  back  of  the  neck. 
If  he  comes  on  you  from  behind,  locking  his 
arms  around  your  neck,  throw  your  head  back, 
violently  hitting  him,  and  his  hold  will  relax. 
Should  he  fasten  his  hold  on  your  wrists,  submerge 
them  as  far  as  possible  and  he  will  let  go. 

In  rescuing  a  woman,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  catch 
her  by  her  hair;  then  it  is  quite  easy  to  tow  her. 
The  important  point  is  to  have  confidence  in  your- 
self and  your  ability  to  save.  Many  lives  have 
been  saved  by  boys  and  girls  in  summer  camps  and 
schools  because  they  have  been  taught  how  to  do 
it.  Women  organized  volunteer  life  saving 
corps  at  many  of  the  seashore  summer  resorts 
during  the  war,  and  at  some  of  the  public  bathing 
beaches  women  are  employed  as  life  savers. 


w° 

*  »  veloped  tremendously  in  the  past  few  years; 
to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  the  Amateur 
Athletic   Union    is    planning  to   send  a 
team  of  American  women  swimmers  and 
divers  to  the  Olympic  Games  next  sea- 
son.   Girls  all  over  the  country  are 
\        training  for  races  and  diving  contests, 
and  the  competition  between  the 
\  various  localities   is    keen.  An 

East  versus  West  meet  is  to  be 
held  this  summer,  the  East  repre- 


venting  life  des- 
troyers.   Why  not 
turn  to  the  more  pleas- 
ant task  of  inventing  life 
savers?     Not  everybody 
knows  that  there  are  corps 
of  women,  all  over  the  country, 
studying  life  saving  methods  of 
all  sorts,  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal.   Of  course,  at  the  moment  we 
are  most  concerned  with  the  latter,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  because, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  life  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing — or  seems  so  to  the  majority  of  us. 


Miss  Fannie  Durack  (Australian), 
the  world's  swimming  champion 


The  national  rancy-diving  champion 
of  1919,  Miss  Thelma  Payne 


sented  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
the  West  by  contestants  from  the  Middle 
Western  and  Far  Western  cities.  Phila- 
delphia sends  Miss  Bessie  Ryan,  the  50- 
and  220-yard  national  champion,  and  Miss 
Olga  Dorfnerof  Philadelphia,  former  holder 
of  tlie  50- and  220-yard  national  champion- 
ships. New  York  will  be  represented  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Boyle,  the  100-yard  national 
champion  and  joint  holder  with  Miss 
Dorothy  Burns,  of  Los  Angeles,  of  the  na- 
tional championship;  also  by  Miss  Ethelda 
Bleibtrey,  of  New  York,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  has  broken  the  world's  records  this 


National  one-mile  swimming  cham- 
pion, Mrs.  Frances  Cowells  Schroth 


Miss  Elizabeth  Ryan,  the  50-  and 
220-yard  national  champion 


Miss  Olga  Dorfner.  former  holder  of  50- 
and  220-yard  national  championships 


Eleanor  Smith  (Columbus,  O  ),  the 
fourteen-year-old  aquatic  wonder 


Miss  Josephine  Bartlett,  the  na- 
tional high-diving  champion 
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<•  Mrs.  Claire  Galhgan  Finney, 
of  the  New  York  Women  Swim- 
piers  Association,  is  the  all- 
'round  national  swimminn 
champion  of  1918 


A  real  swimmer  and  .1 
wonderful  diver  is  little 
Eileen  Riggm— a  product 
of  the  "taking  them 
young"  idea 


Miss  Charlotte  Boyle  illustrating  the  right  arm  drive  in  the  crawl.   The  American  variety 
resembles  very  slightly  the  original  Australian  crawl 


rile  left  arm  stroke  in  the  crawl 


season,  and  is  the  500-yard 
national  champion.  Miss 
Bleibtrey  is  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  physical  fitness  and 
of  what  swimming  will  do 
for  women.  The  all-' round 
national  champion  of  1918, 
also  a  New  Yorker,  is  Mrs. 
Claire  Galligan  Finney. 


The  old-fashioned  back  stroke— both  arms  raised  together,  then  brought  into  the  water,  and  pushed  down  toward 

the  swimmer's  sides 


A/flSS  ALICE  LORD,  of 
New  York,  is  a  very 
likely  entry  in  both  swimming 
and  diving  events.  She  won 
second  place  in  the  national 
high -diving  championship 
last  year.  Her  diving  is 
snappy  and  yet  beautifully 
graceful  and  natural. 

Perhaps  little  Miss  Eileen 
Riggin,  of  New  York,  who  is 
only  thirteen,  will  not  be 
among  those  present,  but  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when 
she  will  be  near  the  head  of 
the  procession.  She  is  a  real 
swimmer  and  a  wonderful  diver. 

Miss  Josephine  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  is  the 
national  high-diving  champion.  All  the  New 
York  girls  are  members  of  the  New  York  Women 


The  modern  and  more  efficient  stroke  in  swimming  on  the  back,  using  the  arms  alternately  for  propelling 
power.    It  corresponds  to  the  forward  crawl  stroke 


Swimmers'  Association,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  Mr.  L.  de  B.  Handley, 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

On  the  team  from  theMiddleWest  areMissEssie 


Harrison,  of  Detroit,  former 
holder  of  the  200-yard  breast 
stroke  record,  and  thefourteen 
year-old  twins,  Misses  Ruth 
and  Eleanor  Smith,  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.  Ruth  holds  the 
150-yard  back  stroke  national 
championship,  and  Eleanor 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  the 
world's  record  for  the  200- 
yard  breast  stroke  race. 

Miss  Dorothy  Burns,  of 
Los  Angeles,  holds  an  open 
water  record  at  50  and  100 
yards;  and  the  one  mile  na- 
tional swimming  champion  is 
Mrs.FrancesCowellsSchroth, 
of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Thelma  Payne,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  the  national 
fancy-diving  champion  of 
1919.  She  also  has  to  her 
credit  many  Western  diving 
titles.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  American  women 
have  only  one  great  rival, 
Miss  Fannie  Durack,  of  Sydney,  Australia.  She 
is  the  world's  swimming  champion,  and  last  year, 
while  visiting  this  country,  she  expressed  great 
admiration  for  our  ambitious  swimmers. 
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HEUE    AND  THER. 


Less  Whether  or  not  the  country  will 

Liquor  m  desperation  seek   solace  and 

More  Milk  the  quenching  of  thirst  in  the  se- 
ductive juice  of  the  silo— which 
has  been  said  to  combine  the  attractions  of 
wine  with  the  deadly  power  of  hard-as- 
granite  cider — is  a  question  that  only  the 
future  can  answer.  But  the  experience  of  a 
summer  of  prohibition  in  Detroit  has  proven 
one  thing,-  savs  Secretary  R.  C.  Reed  of  the 
Michigan  -  Milk  Producers'  Association,  and 
that  is  that  as  the  consumption  of  liquors  falls, 
that  of  milk  and  buttermilk  rises.  Between 
May  (when  the  city  went  dry)  and  September 
last,  the  consumption  of  milk  there,  he  reports, 
increased  20  per  cent.,  and  that  of  buttermilk 
50  per  cent.,  wherefore  it  became  necessary  to 
widen  the  zone  of  the  city's  sources  of  milk  and 
even  to  use  in  its  natural  state  some  of  the  milk 
that  had  formerly  been  used  to  make  cheese. 
Not  only  has  this  tendency  toward  milk  beverages 
been  observed  in  private  homes,  but  also  it  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  conversion  of  many  erst- 
while saloons  into  lunch  rooms  and  ice-cream 
parlors.  The  large  increase  in  the  use  of  butter- 
milk is  explained  on  the  basis  of  its  slight  acidity, 
which  seems  to  allay  the  craving  for  alcoholic 
drinks.  While  this  "is  the  experience  of  but  a 
single  community,  it  is  sufficiently  interesting 
to  hold  the  attention  of  dairy  farm- 
ers, both  extant  and  prospective,  in 
sections  that  seem  on  the  crest  of, 
or  who  are  already  in  the  trough  of, 
a  drv  wave. 


orary  in  character  and,  the  emergency  having 
passed,  will  return  to  their  normal  course  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  military  motor 
courses  was  established  at  Iowa  State  College, 
which  is  located  at  Ames,  la.  Equipment  suffic- 
ient for  the  training  of  500  men  at  a  time  was  in- 
stalled here,  and  now  the  college  authorities 
have  decided  that  they  do  not  want  to  abandon 
this  course  in  scientific  motor  operation  and 
mechanics,  as  they  believe  that  it  is  of  paramount 
use  to  the  farmers'  sons,  who  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  college  enrolment.  They  are  to 
retain  the  motor  training  school,  and  the  W  ar 
Department  has  turned  over  to  the  college  all  the 
equipment  which  had  been  provided.  As  a 
result,  the  state  of  Iowa,  which  has  more  motor 
vehicles  per  inhabitant  than  any  other  in  the 
Union,  will  be  the  richer  by  500  well  trained 
motor  mechanics  every  year. 


Motorizing  There  has  always  been  more  or 
a  less  of  a  rivalry  among  farmers  of 

State  our  var'ous  sections  as  to  which 

of  them  leads  in  progressiveness. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  assume  the  role  of  Paris 
among  the  contending  factions,  but  one  thing 


Insects 
to  Fight 
Pests 


An  insect  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  a  newly  discovered 
natural  enemy  of  the 
citrus  white  fly,  devastator  of  orange 
groves,  is  now  being  brought  from 
India  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
orchards  of  Florida  from  the  ravages 
of  the  winged  pests.  Though  of 
microscopic  size,  the  foe  of  the  citrus 
fly  staggers  under  the  portentous 
name  of  Prospatella  Lahorensis,  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  its  discoverer, 
Russell  S.  Wolgum,  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Bureau  at  Washington,  The 
introduction  of  this  insect  into  this 
country  is  attended  with  numerous 
difficulties,  owing  to  its  poor  quali- 
ties as  a  traveler.  Living  within  the  body  of 
the  white  fly  larva?,  the  parasite  Prospatella 
thrives  only  in  districts  infested  with  these 
pests,  and  as  the  white  fly,  in  turn,  can  exist 
only  upon  the  leaves  of  the  citrus  trees,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  import  the  three  together. 

Young  potted  orange  trees  were  accordingly 
procured  and  allowed  to  become  heavily  infested 
with  both  the  citrus  fly  and  its  "killer."  The 
plants  were  then  carefully  packed  in  Wardinn 
cases  and  started  on  their  journey  of  iu,ooo 
miies  to  the  United  States. 


Doctor  It  seems  not  impossible  that 

of  among   the  other  benefits 

Motor  Mechanics  bestowed  upon  us  by  our 
recent  patriotic  uplift  we 
may  have  a  new  college  degree — doctor  or  master 
of  motor  mechanics.  The  late  unlamented  war 
depended  so  largely  on  the  internal  combustion 
engine  for  its  motive  force,  that  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  military  authorities  in  formulating 
its  educational  programme  was  to  provide  a 
supply  of  trained  mechanics  to  care  for  the  vast 
fleets  of  motor  vehicles  which  were  to  be  formed. 
A  number  of  schools  were  provided  with  equip- 
ment for  training  motor  mechanics.  In  most 
instances  these  motor  schools  were  purely  temp- 


The  boxed  orange  tree  hosts  of  Prospatella  Lahorensis,  ready  for  their  long  journey  from  India 

to  this  country 


we  shall  say,  and  that  is  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
must  certainly  be  accorded  a  look-in  when  the 
palms  are  passed.  This  state  has  a  motor 
vehicle,  nearly  all  passenger  cars,  for  every  seven 
and  a  fraction  of  its  population.  In  other  words, 
if  a  sudden  need  arose  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  state,  with  a  little  crowding,  could  go 
riding  in  motor  cars  owned  within  the  common- 
wealth. And  now  Iowa  is  out  after  a  new  record. 
According  to  statistics  just  published  there  are 
4,363  farm  tractors  owned  and  operated  in  the 
state.  Since  there  are  198,585  farms  in  Iowa, 
this  means  that  there  is  a  tractor  for  each  forty- 
three  farms.  It  is  not  difficult  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  every  farm  in  this  progressive 
state-wide  community  will  be  completely  motor- 
ized. 


show  purposes,  and  other  special  uses,  will  be 
granted  what  amounts  to  a  half  rate  in  making 
the  fair  circuit.  This  applies  to  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine. 

The  rules  stipulate  that  when  exhibited  at  one 
exposition  or  fair,  and  then  returned  direct  to 
point  of  origin,  said  livestock  will  be  carried  at 
full  tariff  rates  going  and  free  returning,  if  re- 
turned within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
exposition  or  fair  at  which  they  are  exhibited, 
and  the  bill  of  lading  therefor  is  accompanied 
by  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  such  exposition 
that  such  animals  were  exhibited  and  have  not 
changed  ownership.  This  will  apply  where 
exhibitors  make  only  one  fair. 

The  rules  further  provide  that  when  moving 
over  a  circuit  of  expositions  or  fairs,  the  animals 
will  be  way-billed  at  the  regular  tariff  rate  to 
each  point  of  exhibition,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
fair,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the 
secretary  of  the  fair  that  such  animals  were  ex- 
hibited thereat  and  that  no  change  of  ownership 
has  occurred,  the  inbound  charges  will  be  reduced 
to  one  half  of  the  tariff  rates,  and  when  reshipped 
from  the  last  point  of  exhibition  to  the  original 
point  of  shipment  via  direct  routes,  and  the  bill 
of  lading  is  accompanied  by  similar  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  the  last  fair  or  exhibition, 
one  half  of  the  tariff  rates  will  be  applied  on  this 
final  shipment  home.  This  permits 
all  exhibitors  of  purebred  livestock 
to  make  a  single  fair  or  a  circuit  of 
fairs  at  one  half  the  cost  heretofore 
encountered,  for  the  majority  of 
shippers,  particularly  horsemen, 
have  had  to  pay  full  fare  both  going 
and  returning  in  years  gone  by. 

The  joker  in  the  rules  is  a  stip- 
ulation that  the  animals  will  be 
carried  at  this  reduced  rating  only 
when  carriers'  liability  is  limited 
to  certain  specified  valuations:  #150 
on  horses,  $75  on  bulls,  etc.,  down 
the  line.  This  will  make  it  necessary 
to  shippers  either  to  run  their 
own  risk  of  loss  or  to  carry  insur- 
ance on  exhibition  stock  in  some  of 
the  regular  insurance  companies; 
but  it  will  be  far  cheaper  to  insure 
exhibition  animals  and  thereby  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rates,  than 
to  pay  full  freight  rates  going  and 
returning. 

All  shippers  should  proceed  at 
once  to  see  that  their  men  in  charge 
of  exhibits  have  copies  of  the  freight  tariff  giving 
full  details,  to-wit,  Boyd's  No.  145,  showing 
rules  governing  the  handling  of  exhibits  for  ex- 
positions and  fairs,  page  5.  Any  local  rail- 
road agent  can  obtain  this  for  shippers. 


A 

Dry  Land 
Submarine 

— other 


Freight  Rate 
Reduction  on 
Livestock  Exhibits 


Horsemen  throughout 
the  Lnited  States  who 
contemplate  exhibiting 
at  fall  fairs  will  be  sur- 
prised and  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Lnited 
States  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  rules 
effective  May  15,  1919,  governing  the  handling 
of  exhibits  for  expositions  and  fairs,  whereby 
livestock  chiefly  valuable  for  breeding,  racing, 


Western  Oregon  has  been  suffering 
from  a  campaign  of  unrestricted 
frightfulness  waged  by  an  ani- 
mated fleet  of  dry-land  submarines 
known  as  moles.  As  it  happens, 
moleskins  are  about  as  valuable  as  any  of  the 
fur  skins  for  which  we  annually  pay  some  millions 
of  dollars,  so  systematic  slaughter  of  these  pests 
serves  a  double  purpose — saves  the  gardens  and 
fields  and  puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  mole- 
catchers.  County  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  that  section  have  organized  armies 
of  boys,  who  spend  their  spare  time  catching 
moles.  The  skins  are  turned  over  to  the  county 
agent  and  when  he  has  enough  on  hand  he  dis- 
poses of  the  stock  and  each  boy  receives  his 
share  of  the  proceeds.  Life  among  the  moles 
of  western  Oregon  is  reported  to  be  just  about 
as  precarious  as  it  was  among  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  kaiser's  hopeful  gang  of  undersea 
rodents. 
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©he  Charm  of  OB  France 
at  the  I^arapton  SKope 


IN  those  old  chateaux  which  have  become 
famous  for  the  charm  of  their  interiors, 
the  furnishings  were  designed  by  master  cab- 
inet-makers and  weavers  to  complete  the 
architectural  scheme  for  each  room. 

To-day  the  Hampton  Decorators  offer  to 
you  not  only  their  technical  skill  and  wide 
resources  in  planning  and  carrying  out  deco- 
rative schemes  accordant  with  architectural 
settings,  but  also  a  rare  understanding  of 
reproducing  the  finest  of  old  paneling,  fur- 
niture and  textiles  to  form  harmonious  back- 
grounds for  your  social  life. 

So  you  will  find  in  the  ever-changing  ex- 
hibits at  the  Hampton  Shops  such  walnut 
framed  chairs  with  coverings  of  needlepoint 
or  brocade,  such  marquetry  commodes  and 
tables  with  decorative  ormulu  mountings  as 
the  master  cabinet  workers  and  weavers 
made  for  the  chateaux  of  old  France. 


18  ea&t5o*Sttecfr 
fatina  St.  Patrick  CameOral 
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A  Well-designed  Pergola 

is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  architectural 

and  landscape  perfection  of  elaborate  grounds — it  is 
"the  one  thing  needful"  to  confirm  the  artistic  character  of  a 

modest  homestead — and  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  redeem  and  beautify  even  the 
smallest  yard,  or  one  that  is  lacking  in  natural  advantages. 

CYPRESS,  "the  Wood  Eternal,"  is  the  pre-eminent  pergola 

wood  because  "CYPRESS  lasts  forever"  —  DEFIES  ROT-INFLUENCES 
which  destroy  most  other  woods  —  does  not  warp,  shrink  or  swell  like  most  woods 
— takes  paint  and  stain  perfectly  but  does  not  need  either.    (See  Govt.  Rept.,  Vol.  1) 


V/vl  A(\  of  the  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library  contains  SKETCHES, 
T  Ul.  tU  WORKING  DRAWINGS   (on  sheet  24x36   inches)  and  FULL  SI 


DETAIL  ED 
SPECIFICATIONS 

for  erecting  five  new  and  original  designs  for  beautiful  and  practical  PERGOLAS  and  one 
COLONIAL  ENTRANCE,  all  easily  built  and  costing  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  several  hundreds. 
Not  "stock  patterns"— each  was  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  for  us.    W  R  I T  E  TO  D  A  Y  for  Vol.  40. 

NOTE — Tlies  plans  are  in  no  way  similar  to  those  in  "Vol.  jo" — they  are  all  different. 

When  planning  a  Pergola,  Mansion,  Bungalow,  pasture-fence  or  sleeping  porcli,  remember — "With   CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE" 


Let   our   "ALL-ROUND    HELPS   DEPARTMENT"    help  YOU.      Our   entire    resources    arc   at    your   service    with    Reliable  Couns;l 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


INSIST   ON    TRADE-MARKED    CYPRESS    AT    YOUR    LOCAL  DEALER'S. 


IF    HE    HASN'T    IT.    LET    US   A  WO  /K 


RoitMfSt'iawljerrv 
<v>*  Plants 


DREER'S 


Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  list  of  varieties,  including 
the  best  everbearing  sorts,  and  gives  direc- 
tions for  planting  in  order  to  raise  a  full 
crop  of  Strawberries  next  year ;  also  offers 
Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  Seasonable 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  for 
summer  sowing.  Also  Potted  Plants  for 
summer  planting,  Decorative  Plants,  etc. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  and 
kindly  mention  this  publication 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-16  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Years  Between 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

"At  his  poetic  best,"  says  one  reviewer  in 
speaking  of  this,  his  first  book  of  poetry  since 
"The  Five  Nations"  in  1903.  The  poems,  some 
war-like  and  prophetic,  some  stirringly  beau- 
tiful— all  breathing  the  mighty  Kipling  doc- 
trine, show  the  master  poet  in  the  maturity  of 
his  inspiration. 

Net,  $1.50;  Leather,  Net,  $2.00 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


Morris  Nurseries5 


EVERGREENS 

The  one  part  of  your  lawn  or  garden  that 
never  dies.  They  beautify  your  home 
Spring,  Summer.  Autumn,  and  Winter. 
Our  stock  has  the  reputation  lor  taking 
root  quickly,  and  then  developing  stead- 
ily. We  should  like  to  send  you  our  de- 
scriptive catalogue  with  complete  lists  of 
our  shade  and  fruit  trees,  hedge  plants, 
shrubs,  roses,  etc. 

MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  804        West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE   AMERICAN  CHESA-> 
PEAKE    CLUB    AND  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  STANDARD 

THE  American  Chesapeake  Club,  referred 
to  on  page  48,  is  made  up  of  sportsmen 
and  admirers  of  the  Chesapeake  breed 
rather  than  by  professional  or  amateur 
fanciers.  The  officers  are:  president,  Earl  Henry-, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  vice-president,  A.  A.  Felt, 
Mason  City,  la.;  secretary,  W.  H.  Orr,  Mason 
City,  la.;  treasurer,  M.S.Barron,  Mason  City,  la.; 
board  of  governors,  F.  E.  Richmond,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, William  B.  Maercklein,  Danzig,  N.  Dak., 
and  Dr.  W.  D.  Jones,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  breed,  not  to  see  how  many  prizes  can  be 
taken  nor  how  many  dogs  can  be  put  on  the 
market.  "Its  objects,"  writes  Mr.  Richmond, 
"are  improvement  and  scientific  breeding, 
protection  against  and  routing  out  of  the  un- 
scrupulous mongrel  Chesapeake  breeder,  and 
mutual  help  to  all  who  wish  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  breed;  in  short,  to  place  this,  the 
best  American  breed,  where  it  belongs." 

"There  is  one  thing  it  might  be  well  to  em- 
phasize," writes  Vause  Foster  of  Beynon,  Alberta. 
"The  Chesapeake  Club  is,  to  draw  a  fine  dis- 
tinction, an  organization  of  sportsmen  and  not 
of  fanciers.  The  club  at  present  is,  and  we  hope 
always  will  be,  controlled  by  duck  hunters  who 
judge  a  dog  by  his  ability  and  efficiency  as  a  cold- 
water  retriever.  We  seriously  object  to  the 
fancy  taking  up  this  dog  and  'improving'  him 
until  he  is  of  no  account  as  a  duck  retriever. 
We  believe  in  breeding  for  working  points.  We 
do  not  desire  the  enmity  of  the  bench-show  men, 
but  we  do  want  them  to  let  our  breed  alone." 

THE  club  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the 
typical  points  of  the  breed  and  adopted  a 
Standard  in  August,  1918,  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club  and  the  Canadian 
Kennel  Club  a  month  later.  Beauty  is  not 
considered  an  essential  quality.  Something 
of  lissome  grace  is  lacking  in  the  Chesapeake; 
he  is  not  a  parlor  ornament.  His  coat  is  rather 
stiff  and  the  color  is  not  handsome.  But  the 
Chesapeake  is  symmetrical  and  every  inch  a 
dog. 

He  is  rather  above  the  medium  size,  and 
has  a  coat  like  an  otter.  Its  character  is 
one  of  the  important  points  of  the  Standard. 
The  thick  hair  is  an  inch  or  so  long — nowhere 
should  it  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half — and 
it  is  underlaid  with  a  dense,  fine,  oily,  wooly  un- 
dercoat, virtually  a  waterproof  fur,  lying  close 
to  the  skin.    A  curly  coat  is  barred. 

1  he  coloring,  practically  a  protective  camou- 
flage, is  calculated  to  match  the  dog's  natural 
working  surroundings,  like  that  of  the  khaki 
uniform.  I  here  were  once  black  Chesapeakes, 
and  many  of  seal  and  liver  color,  but  these  have 
been  largely  bred  out.  The  Standard  calls  for 
dead-grass  color,  ranging  from  tan  to  faded 
brown.  Dark  brown  and  liver  are  no  longer  per- 
missible. I  he  club  desires  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "sedge  color,"  as  it  has  been  so 
widely  misused. 

"Compared  with  the  wavy  or  curly  coated 
retrievers  and  the  spaniels,"  writes  Mr.  Henry, 
"the  Chesapeake's  coat  is  really  double  and  prac- 
tically waterproof.  I  have  seen  them  come  out 
of  the  water  dripping  wet,  and  after  one  shakte 
you  could  not  dampen  your  hand  in  rubbing 
them.  1  hey  carry  very  little  water  into  blind 
or  boat,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  longer 
spaniel  coat.  The  famous  dead-grass-colored 
Chesapeake  is  almost  impossible  to  see  in  any 
hunting  blind;  he  is  the  same  color  as  the  hunter's 
coat  and  cap." 

The  origin  of  the  breed  is  interesting,  though 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  legend.  There  are 
numerous  traditions  extant,  some  of  them  quite 
improbable,  particularly  the  one  that  claims  an 
otter  as  one  of  the  dog's  ancestors.  Several  of 
these  stories  are  given  by  James  Watson  in  "The 
Dog  Book."  The  one  most  generally  credited  is 
one  that  was  told  to  Mr.  Watson  by  George  W. 
Kierstead,  one  of  the  old-time  breeders.  In  the 
year  1807,  according  to  this  story,  the  ship 
Canloh  of  Baltimore  fell  in  with  a  sinking  English 
brig  bound  from  Newfoundland  to  England. 
The  crew  was  taken  off  and  also  a  dog  and  a 
bitch.  These  animals,  it  is  supposed,  were 
Newfoundlands  of  the  old  type,  smaller  and 
rangier  than  the  modern  Newfoundland.  They 
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Vacation  in  the  Pine 
Scented  Lakelands 
of  Canada 

In  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario," 
that  wonderful  region  of  scenic 
beauty,  you  can  Fish,  Swim, 
Golf,  Canoe,  Camp,  Hunt  — 
spend  a  vacation  you  will  never 
regret  or  forget.  Mirror -like 
lakes  set  in  the  grandeur  of 
forests  of  pine  and  balsam. 
The  purest  of  air,  1,000  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
hay  fever  is  unknown. 

Famous  Playgrounds  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

"Algonquin  Park"— "30,000 
Islands  of  Georgian  Bay"  — 
"Kawartha  Lakes"— "Muskoka 
Lakes" — "Timagami"  and  the 
"Lake  of  Bays."  Modern 
hotels — or  "rough"  it  if  you 
prefer.  Any  Grand  Trunk 
Agent  will  gladly  plan  your 
trip  for  you.  Write  any  of 
the  following  for  descriptive 
literature: 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  510,  294  Washington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
H.  M.  Morgan,  1019  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Burgis,  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Book  of  the  National 

Parks.  By  Robert  Sterling  Yard. 

With  90  illustrations  and  maps.  $3.00. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 


9*  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  \\atches  Clocks  Stationery 


Products  of  Distinction 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -  Street 
NewYork 


^TT  "The  Cricket"  (by  Marjorie  Benton  Coofe).  A 
ji  delightful  mischief  whom  the  right  man  catches  jor  his 
hearth.    Net,  $1.50.         Doubkday.  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


^lpoleBros. 

Irish  Linen  Specialists  retailing  direct  to  the 
consumer 

373  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Household  Linens  in  New 

York  is  now  to  be  seen  at  this  store 
A  list  illustrating  a  few  special  novelties  sent  on  request 
Also  at 
583  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
"London  Dublin  Belfast  Melbourne 


#TT  "Nomads  of  the  North"  (by  James  Oliver  Cur- 
jj  wood).    A  human  romance  and  the  animal  comradeship 
that  brought  it  about.         Doubkday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


Evergreens 


Good,  full  rooted, 
plump  top  trees  cost  so 
little  more  than  poor 
ones,  why  not  have 
them? 

Send  for  catalogue. 


Juliuy  T^gelirS'  Cor 
AtThg  SifnofTheTr«f 


lh»r(ord  N.J. 


M 
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Put  Your  Fence  Problems  Up  To  Us 


BY  "us,"  we  mean  our  Service  Department, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  go  carefully 
into  each  individual  problem,  and  make  sug- 
gestions for  its  most  logical  solution. 


This  Service  costs  you  nothing;  nor  obli- 
gates you  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  save  you  both  money  and 
disappointments. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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FRESHNESS— affinity  with  Nature  in 
kindest  moods — is   the  keynote  of  the 
deepest  pleasure  in  country  homes  and  estates. 

Architects  have  found  the  National  Fresh-from- 
the-Well  Water  System  consistent  with  this 
thought.  It  eliminates  the  water  storage  tank 
and  brings  running  water  first  from  the  well 
or  spring  to  the  faucet,  fresh,  cold  and  en- 
tirely delightful. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  confer  with  you  or 
your  architect  on  your  water  problem.  Or  a 
request  on  your  business  stationery  will  bring 
our  elaborate  book  showing  typical  installa- 
tions. 

United  Pump  &  Power  Company 

312  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials. 

Preparing  of  Plans,  Laying  out  of  Grounds,  Tree  and  Shrub- 
bery Decorating  Work. 

The  STEPHEN  HOYTS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Landscape.  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan  r »nn. 


Ma  Pettengill 

By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

HUMOR  so  distinctively  American  that 
critical  opinion  has  put  him  beside 
Mark  Twain.    Net,  $1.50,  at  all  bookstores. 


Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  IVf ass. 


Year  Opens 
September  18,  1919 


Located  in  the  Music  Centre  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.    Its  complete  or- 
ganization, and  splendid  equipment,  offer  excep- 
tional facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theo- 
retical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in 
demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities 
of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audiences, 
and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages 
to  the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice,  organ 
and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and  public  appear- 
ance with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  General  Manager 


were  purchased  by  the  captain  of  the  Canton 
for  a  guinea  apiece  and  were  taken  to  Baltimore. 

The  dog,  a  dingy  red,  was  called  Sailor;  the 
bitch  was  black  and  was  named  Canton.  They 
were  compactly  built  dogs  and  had  thick,  wavy 
hair.  They  showed  an  immediate  adaptability 
to  their  new  environment  and  soon  gained  a  great 
local  reputation  as  duck  retrievers  in  ice  and 
heavy  seas.  Though  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  been  bred,  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
progeny  became  the  Chesapeake  Bay  dogs. 

THE  most  credible  of  the  other  traditions 
refers  to  another  ship  wrecked  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  also  from  Newfoundland.  Two  dogs, 
brought  on  this  ship,  were  given  to  the  man  who 
befriended  the  shipwrecked  mariners.  These 
dogs  were  crossed  with  the  yellow  and  tan  hounds 
or  coon  dogs  of  the  region,  which  accounts  for 
the  present  sedge  color  and  also  for  the  Chesa- 
peake's trailing  instinct. 

Both  of  these  traditions  may  be  correct,  and 
the  present  Chesapeake  breed  may  be  the  result 
of  the  general  mixture. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Richmond  writes  me  on  this  point  as 
follows:  "All  legends  which  have  any  authen- 
ticitv  point  to  the  original  dogs  arriving  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay  from  Newfoundland.  There  are 
several  stories  as  to  how  they  got  there,  or  per- 
haps there  were  several  different  and  distinct 
importations — that  on  several  occasions  New- 
foundland dogs  were  brought  to  Chesapeake 
Bay — which  I  am  inclined  to  believe. 

"Now  the  Newfoundland  in  its  purity,  as 
bred  on  the  island,  and  the  Newfoundland  dog 
of  the  bench  show  are  not  at  all  alike.  The  dog 
as  at  present,  or  a  few  years  ago,  bred  by  the 
fishermen  of  Newfoundland,  is  sometimes  black, 
sometimes  brown,  very  similar  to  the  present- 
day  Labrador  retriever,  and  no  doubt  the  parent 
of  that  breed.  7  hese  old-type  Newfoundlands 
were  bred  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  wild 
fowl,  rescuing  overboard  sailors  or  fishermen, 
and  for  general  purposes.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  robustness  and  intelligence  were  essentials 
in  the  Newfoundland's  make-up. 

"Although  there  are  no  authentic  records  of 
the  fact,  several  of  the  Chesapeake's  traits  point 
to  a  dash  of  trailing  hound  in  his  make-up.  His 
manner  of  trailing  game,  his  expression  at  times, 
and  his  gallop  on  a  hot-foot  scent  all  point  to  a 
partial  hound  ancestry.  There  are  several 
legends  to  the  effect  that  the  tan-colored  blood- 
hound-foxhound cross,  which  is  the  old  trailing 
hound,  and  the  descendents  of  Sailor  and  Canton 
were  interbred,  but  legends  are  one  thing  and 
facts  another." 

One  thing,  however,  we  may  be  sure  of — the 
American  origin  of  a  breed  which  differs  in  many 
respects  from  all  others  and  now  breeds  true  to 
type.  The  breed  undoubtedly  sprang  into  being 
somewhere  along  Chesapeake  Bay  during  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  became 
the  favorite  wild-fowl  retriever  of  the  iegion. 


Lige  (in  front)  and  Jack,  two  of  Mr.  Raymond  E.  Howell's 
Chesapeake? 

/^\\VING  to  the  fact  that  the  Standard  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog  is  new  and  has  not 
been  widely  published,  we  present  it  here  in  full. 

Head — Skull  broad  and  round,  with  a  medium  stop; 
nose  medium  short,  muzzle  pointed,  but  not  sharp:  lips 
thin,  not  pendulous;  ears  small,  set  well  up  on  head, 
hanging  loosely  and  of  medium  leather;  eyes  medium 
large,  very  clear,  of  yellowish  color,  and  wide  apart. 

Neck — Of  moderate  length,  with  a  strong,  muscular 
appearance,  tapering  to  shoulders. 

Shoulders,  chest,  and  bod\ — Shoulders  sloping  and 
should  have  full  liberty  of  action,  with  plenty  of  power, 
without  any  restrictions  of  movement;  chest  strong, 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


Vorld's 

Choicest 
ffbrsery&Gre 
^■Products 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


Evergreens 
Peonies  and  Iris 

These  are  the  forerunners  of 
Autumn  Planting  and  command 
immediate  attention.  The  notable 
collections  at  our  Nursery  offer 
the    widest    scope    for  selection. 

ORDER  NOW 

In  plants  and  service  we  give 
consistency. 


Rutherford 


New  Jersey 


'jffeBotel  Pennsylvania  Roof  Garden 


A  delightful  summer  restaurant,  and  quite 
the  place  to  go.    Dancing  from  /  p.  m. 

THOUQH.  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world,  the  character  and  distinction  of 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  its  size, 
deserve  emphasis. 

Among  special  equipment-features  are  two 
complete  Turkish  Bath  establishments,  two 
large  swimming  pools — one  for  men,  one  for 
women— and  other  unusual  conveniences. 


Jhtol Pennsylvania 

Opp  Pennsylvania  terminal.  Ileal  \/ork 
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"NSURAXCE  of  any  sort  is  much 
like  the  law — a  profound  mystery 
to  the  lay  mind.  The  language  of 
the  insurance  policy,  to  the  ordi- 
nary mortal,  seems  designed  to  confuse 
understanding.  Only  the  man  who  has 
studied  insurance  or  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness understands  exactly  what  a  policy  means. 
The  usual  practice,  then,  in  buying  insurance 
is  for  the  purchaser  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
in  the  hands  of  seme  solicitor  or  broker  in  whom 
he  has  more  or  less  faith. 

Now  automobile  insurance  is  no  different  in 
these  respects  from  life  or  fire  or  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  coverage.  In  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  automobile  insurance  is  rather  more 
filled  with  opportunities  for  misunderstanding 
and  mistakes  than  the  more  familiar  forms  of 
policies.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
average  motor  car  owner  does  not  know  what  his 
car  is  actually  covered  for,  by  the  policy  he  has 
bought.  This  all  comes  back  to  the  condition 
cited  above,  that  insurance  is  too  confusing  for 
the  lay  mind  to  grasp. 

In  many  instances,  also,  the  short-sighted  in- 
surance broker,  who  places  his  immediate  profit 
above  the  welfare  of  his  client,  sells  the  latter 
a  policy  that  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  For 
instance,  a  broker  may  find  himself  working  on 
a  case  in  opposition  to  another  agent,  and  to 
clinch  the  sale  he  offers  the  car  owner  a  policy 
apparently  as  good  as  his  rival  is  able  to  offer, 
but  at  a  considerably  lower  rate.  To  make  pos- 
sible this  lower  premium,  the  broker  has  trimmed 
the  policy  of  some  of  its  features.  Standard 
insurance  companies  cannot  undersell  each  other 
on  identical  policies.  W  hen  there  is  a  consider- 
able divergence,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  policy 
has  been  shorn  of  s^me  important  benefit.  Con- 
sequently it  behooves  the  motor  car  owner  to 
look  with  considerable  suspicion  at  any  offer  of 
an  insurance  policy  at  a  premium  much  below 
that  quoted  by  other  standard  companies.  Just 
in  passing  let  me  say  that  there  is  an  absolutely 
authentic  record  of  a  man  who  saved  $22  on  the 
premium  of  his  insurance  policy,  which  piece 
of  petty  thrift  cost  him  $35,000.  "Penny  wise, 
pound  foolish"  accurately  describes  this  sort  of 
short-sighted  economy. 

A  UTOMOBILE  insurance  is  divided  into 
five  classifications.  That  is  to  say,  the 
policy  which  the  motor  car  owner  buys,  if  it  is 
for  full  coverage,  protects  the  car  against  five 
distinct  types  of  accident.  If  the  owner  desires, 
he  can  buy  any  of  these  classifications  without 
taking  the  others.  In  fact  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  owners  of  cars  to  take  four  of  the  classifications 
and  trust  to  luck  in  the  other  case.  The  wisdom 
of  this  is  problematical,  as  most  authorities  agree 
that  the  cheapest  insurance  in  the  end  is  full 
coverage.  However,  we  shall  discuss  that  in  due 
course. 

The  five  classes  of  automobile  insurance  are 
liability,  property  damage,  collision,  fire,  and 
theft.  Surely  the  prudent  car  owner  would  not 
care  to  be  without  protection  on  all  these  counts. 
In  addition,  there  are  certain  other  risks  that  it 
may  be  prudent  to  provide  for  under  certain 
circumstances. 


QF  THE  five 
^"'major  risks, 
there  is  not  the 
slightest  question 
that  liability  is 
the  most  impor- 
tant. All  the  oth- 
er risks  are  trivial 
compared  with  li- 
ability, which 
covers  the  car 
owner  against 
damages  for  per- 
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sonal  injury  inflicted  by  his  vehicle.  In  the  case 
of  property  damage  the  loss  of  the  car  owner  will 
be  limited  by  the  value  of  the  car  or  other 
property  damaged  by  his  vehicle  in  an  accident; 
in  collision  the  damage  is  limited  by  the  value 
of  the  insured's  own  car,  and  the  same  way  in 
the  cases  of  theft  or  fire.  But  in  the  matter 
of  liability  the  amount  of  damages  that  may 
be  collected  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
of  the  chance  picked  jury.  So  we  say,  if  the 
car  owner  for  any  inscrutable  reason  intends 
taking  out  only  one  type  of  insurance,  it  must 
be  liability. 

Now  there  are  certain  pitfalls  in  the  purchase 
of  liability  insurance  against  which  we  would 
warn  our  readers.  In  fact  "pitfall"  is  a  rather 
inadequate  descriptive  for  the  conditions  that 
surround  liability  insurance.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  tenth  of  all  automobile  owners  carry  the  amount 
of  protection  of  this  sort  that  real  prudence  would 
dictate.  The  commonly  held  policy  provides 
liability  insurance  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  and 
$10,000  the  former  being  for  a  single  person  in- 
jured and  the  latter  for  two  persons  injured  in 
the  same  accident. 


HPHE  tendency  of  the  courts  is  all  toward  the 
awarding  of  heavy  damages  to  the  injured 
parties  in  accidents  involving  a  motor  vehicle. 
Not  long  ago  in  New  York  state  a  man  received 
a  verdict  of  $40,000  damages  against  a  motor 
car  owner.  This  judgment  was  sustained  by 
the  higher  court,  and  the  car  owner  has  now  just 
one  more  chance  to  secure  some  mitigation  of 
his  "sentence."  It  was  this  case  which  we  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  paragraph.  1  he  car  owner 
involved  held  the  ordinary  $5,000  and  $10,000 
liability  policy  and  now  faces  the  pleasant  pros- 
pect of  paying  $35,000  out  of  his  private  funds. 
For  most  men  this  would  spell  ruin.  And  the 
pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  for  a  few  dollars  more 
in  premium  he  could  have  had  full  coverage. 
While  this  case  is  somewhat  unusual,  damages 
of  $10,000,  $15,000,  and  $20,000  in  motor  car 
accident  suits  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  the 
wise  car  owner  will  certainly  want  to  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  heavy  mulcting. 

HPHE  real  joker  in  liability  insurance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  the  five-and-ten  policy, 
that  is  $5,000  coverage  for  injury  to  a  single 
person  and  $10,000  for  injuries  to  two  people 
in  a  single  accident,  stands  the  car  owner  usually 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $80  per  annum,  practically 
unlimited  insurance  may  be  had  for  just  50  per 
cent,  more  premium.  The  standard  insurance 
companies  now  have  a  policy  providing  $50,000 
worth  of  liability  insurance  for  a  single  person 
injured  and  $ioo,coo  for  two  people  hurt  in  the 
same  accident,  and  the  cost  of  this  policy  is  only 
half  again  as  much  as  the  ordinary  five-and- 
ten.  Surely  this  is  something  that  the  ordin- 
arily cautious  car  owner  will  at  least  want  to 
think  over. 

In  addition  to  the  $50,000-$  100.000  policy, 
there  is  a  still  larger  one  calling  for  $100,000 
single  and  $300,000  double  protection.  This 
is  practically  unlimited,  as  we  have  as  yet  no 
record  of  damages  being  allowed  in  excess  of 
$100,000  in  an  automobile  accident  case. 

But  if  none  of  these  policies  appeals  to  the 
car  owner,  there  is  still  another,  which  gives 
$25,000  single  and  $50,000  double  protection. 
This  is  certainly  a  better  policy  than  the  or- 
dinary five-and-ten,  and  its  cost  is  only  about 
25  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  smaller 
coverage. 
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'  I  VHE  cost  of  liability  insurance  dif- 
fers  greatly  according  to  the  pfice 
of  the  car  and  the  district  in  which 
it  is  being  driven.  The  cost  to  the 
car  owner  in  New  York  City  and  its 
crowded  suburban  districts  is  high, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  For 
the  car  that  spends  its  time  on  the  open  roads 
of  the  Middle  Western  or  sparsely  settled  states 
of  the  far  West,  liability  coverage  is  a  trivial 
affair.  But  no  matter  where  the  car  is  owned 
and  operated,  it  ought  to  carry  enough  liability 
insurance  to  relieve  the  owner  from  worry  on 
this  score.  Especially  is  this  so  since  full  cover- 
age costs,  comparatively  speaking,  little  more 
than  the  doubtful  safety  of  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

The  second  class  of  insurance,  property  dam- 
age, is  designed  to  protect  the  car  owner  from 
claims  for  damage  done  by  his  vehicle  whether 
to  other  moving  vehicles  or  to  stationary  objects. 
It  covers,  in  other  words,  damage  done  to  the 
other  fellow's  property,  just  as  liability  covers 
damage  done  to  his  person.  Naturally  the  limit 
of  claims  in  this  instance  is  very  much  lower  than 
in  personal  liability  insurance,  and  the  cost  of 
property  damage  insurance  is  consequently  very 
much  less  than  that  of  the  other. 

In  the  main,  property  damage  coverage  follows 
the  same  lines  as  liability.  Its  cost  varies  greatly 
with  the  district  in  which  the  car  is  operated. 
Premiums  run  fairly  high  in  the  crowded  areas 
of  the  urban  East  and  nearly  vanish  in  the 
sparsely  settled  West. 


THERE  is  one  pitfall  in  the  buying  of  prop- 
erty damage  insurance  into  which  the  ordin- 
ary car  owner  is  likely  to  fall.  Claims  for  damage 
done  in  an  accident  will  very  probably  include 
a  claim  for  damage  through  deprivation  of  the 
use  of  the  damaged  vehicle.  Thus  if  your  car 
were  to  run  into  a  doctor's  car  and  damage  it  so 
that  he  was  deprived  of  its  services  for  say  three 
weeks,  the  doctor  would  probably  sue  you  for 
the  actual  damage  done  to  his  vehicle  and  in 
addition  would  put  in  a  claim  for  whatever  sum 
he  had  to  expend  in  obtaining  a  substitute  for 
his  car  while  the  latter  was  in  the  repair  shop. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  advise  our  readers 
to  be  sure  that  their  policies  embody  a  clause 
providing  for  these  "loss  of  use"  claims.  Many 
policies  do  not  contain  this  clause  and  the  car 
owner  who  has  considered  himself  fully  covered 
comes  into  court  only  to  find  that  he  is  not  pro- 
tected in  this  matter,  which  may  run  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Hiring  cars  by  the  day  to  replace 
damaged  vehicles  runs  to  money  in  these  days 
of  inflated  prices. 

'  I  "'HE  next  classification  to  be  considered  is 
collision  insurance.  This  form  is  designed 
to  protect  the  car  owner  from  loss  through  dam- 
age to  his  own  car  by  reason  of  collision  with 
another  object,  either  moving  or  stationary. 
This  is  complementary  to  the  property  damage 
form,  which  insures  against  damage  done  to  the 
other  fellow's  car  or  other  property. 

Collision  insurance  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
sidiary types,  known  as  full  coverage,  $50  deduct- 
ible, and  $100  deductible.  The  first  type  is  obvi- 
ous, the  whole  loss  in  case  of  accident  being 
shouldered  by  the 
insuring  com- 
pany. The  $50 
deductible  policy 
provides  that  the 
first  $50  of  any 
claim  is  borne  bv 
the  insured,  and 
the  $100  deducti- 
ble form  allows 
the  insured  to 
carry  the  first 
$100  of  any  loss. 
Naturally  the  $50 
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Mtf  Motor  that  Improves  with  Use" 


HEWillys-Knightcarhas 
the  reputation  for  mak- 
ing permanent  owners. 
Among  those  who  want 
best  motor  car  service  obtainable 
are  thousands  whose  search 
d  when  they  became  Willys- 
ght  owners.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  their  enthusiasm  increases 
the  longer  they  drive — because  the 
quiet,  smooth,  Sleeve -Valve  motor 
actually  improves  with  use. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,   INC.,    Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  Touring — Four,  $1725 — Eight,  $2750;  Seven  Passenger  Sedan — Four,  $2750 — Eight,  $3475.  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

CANADIAN     FACTORY,    WEST  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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This  border  is  a 
sketch  "from, 
life"  of  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  carving  in 
American  Walnut. 


American  IValnut 

"THE  NOBLEST  OF  ALL  CABINET-WOODS" 

The  Envy  of  Friends 

Although  it  is  said  that  envy  is  an  unworthy 
trait  (or  impulse),  may  it  not  really  be  the  herald  of 
our  own  progress  ? 

Why  shall  we  not  so  define  "envy"  as  to  make 
it  represent  our  own  aspiration  ?  Why  not  let  it  suggest 
the  healthy  desires  which  are  implied  by  emulation? 
Why  not  let  "envy"  include  a  worthy  wish  to  do,  or 
to  possess,  something  which  has  stimulated  our  admira- 
tion? Do  we  not  thus  extract  from  envy  its  common- 
ness, and  make  of  it  a  virtue? 

Why  should  not  the  ownership  by  our  friends 

of  some  fine  pieces  of  American  Walnut  Furniture  impel 
us  to  a  hope — and  a  purpose — to  "go  and  do  likewise"? 
Should  we  be  blamed?  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
know  "what  is  what,"  how  can  we  help  doing  just  that?) 

The  Brochure  on  American  Walnut  is  ready  for  your  Library  Table.  It 
will  come  on  your  request — with  our  compliments.  Will  you  ask  us  for  it? 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
Room  406,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Si 


AN  all-season,  all-family  car  with 
the  latest  and  best  advance- 
ments in  design  and  appointments. 

BAKER  R  &  L  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Raulang  Electrics  and  Owen  Magnetic  Motor  Cars 


An  amazing  personality.  Cricket 
hops  through  the  pages  divertingly 
until  Captain  Larry  O'Leary  cap- 
tures her  for  his  hearth.    Net  $1.50. 

By 

MARJORIE  BENTON  COOKE 

Author  of  " Bambi,"  etc. 

The  Cricket 

Doub'eday,  Page  &  Company 


HODGSON/W/eHOUSES 

The  dependability  of  Hodgson  materials  and  construction  is  the  result  of 
more  than  twenty -five  years'  experience  in  building  portable  houses. 

You  will  find  sturdy  enduring  quality  in  whatever  kind  of  house  you 
wish  whether  a  cottage,  dog  kennel,  bungalow,  bird  house  or  garage. 
Hodgson  Houses  stand  for  years,  without  need  of  repairs. 


No  technical  skill  is  required  to  set  up  anv  Hodgson  House. 
We  ship  the  painted  sections  complete — you  have  only  to  bolt 
them  together.  Send  for  our  catalogue  showing  many  attrac- 
tive  and  skillfully  designed  models.   Write  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 
Room  201,  71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  Eist  39th  Street,  New  York 


and  $100  deductible  policies  may  be  had  at 
a  considerably  lower  premium  than  the  full 
coverage.  They  provide  protection  in  case 
of  a  really  serious  accident,  but  compel  the 
insured  to  take  care  of  claims  arising  from 
minor  mishaps.  While  the  full  coverage  policy 
is  unquestionably  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
deductible  forms  provide  protection  against  ser- 
ious loss  and  save  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  annual  premium.  The  individual  car  owner 
will  decide  this  question  for  himself,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  grave  error  whichever  way 
he  leans. 

Fire  and  theft  insurance  have  been  devised 
to  cover  exactly  those  risks,  when  the  car  is  in 
use  or  while  it  is  in  process  of  transportation  by 
either  rail  or  water.  The  usual  theft  policy 
is  drawn  to  cover  the  various  items  of  equip- 
ment on  the  car,  except  the  tools  and  wearing 
apparel,  rugs,  etc.,  wThich  must  be  taken  care  of 
by  an  extra  policy  if  the  car  owner  demands  this 
further  protection. 

It  is  well  for  the  car  owner  to  know  that  by 
means  of  certain  precautions  he  can  obtain  a 
reduction  of  the  premium  on  theft  and  fire  insur- 
ance. For  instance  there  is  a  rebate  of  15  per 
cent,  on  the  fire  insurance  premium  if  the  car  is 
equipped  with  a  fire  extinguisher  of  approved 
design.  There  is  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  theft  policy  premium  if  the  car  is  provided 
with  a  locking  device  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  insurance  companies.  Further  a  5  per 
cent,  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  spare  tire  is  locked 
in  place  with  an  approved  locking  device.  In 
certain  sections  the  companies  allow  a  20  per 
cent,  discount  on  theft  insurance  rates  if  the  car 
carries  an  enclosed  body.  The  car  owner  should 
find  out  just  where  he  stands  on  all  these  points 
before  he  buys  insurance,  or  rather  when  he  is 
buying  it. 

TN  THE  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  de- 
scribed  the  danger  points  covered  by  the 
ordinary  or  standard  insurance  policy.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  coverage,  car  owners  in  certain 
sections  may  feel  that  they  need  protection  against 
other  possible  accidents.  For  instance,  the 
resident  of  Kansas  or  Oklahoma  may  feel  that 
he  wants  cyclone  insurance.  The  resident  of 
some  other  section  may  feel  that  earthquake 
insurance  is  needed  to  complete  his  feeling  of 
security  in  possession  of  motor  property.  Still 
other  owners  in  places  subject  to  floods  may  want 
insurance  against  water  damage.  All  of  these 
owners  can  get  any  of  this  insurance  at  a  trifling 
advance  over  the  regular  rates.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  insure  wearing  apparel,  winter  tops, 
extra  bodies,  or  special  equipment  of  any  sort 
at  a  small  addition  to  the  ordinary  premium. 
The  important  point  to  bring  to  the  car  owner's 
attention  is  that  special  coverage  of  this  kind 
does  not  come  automatically  with  the  policy. 
A  good  many  car  owners  have  made  the  mistake 
of  believing  this  until  it  was  too  late. 

One  further  point  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  car  owner.  This  is  that  there  are 
two  distant  types  of  policies,  one  known  as  the 
valued  policy,  the  other  as  the  non-valued  form.  In 
the  case  of  the  valued  policy  the  insurance  com- 
pany, in  case  of  loss,  pays  the  full  value  written 
in  the  policy.  In  the  non-valued  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  company  pays  only  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  car  at  the  time  of  accident.  The 
rates  for  the  non-valued  policy  are  about  a  quar- 
ter lower  than  those  for  the  valued  type,  but  the 
latter  obviates  all  the  trouble  and  delay  of  ap- 
praisal. Obviously  the  valued  policy  is  the 
preferred  type. 
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Olde  jStonesfidd'Rgofs 


Imagine  Such  a  Roof 
on  that  New  Residence  of  Yours 

IMAGINE  how  its  random  sizes  of  stone,  with  their  un- 
*  even  courses  and  variant  colors,  will  at  once  give  to  your 
residence  that  desirable  aged  effect  so  difficult  to  procure. 

Imagine  how  its  rugged  mosaic  will  lend  a  neverceasing  in- 
terest to  the  roof  lines,  similar  to  the  ancient  Cotswold  houses, 
which  are  literally  thatched  with  Olde  Stonesfield  stones. 

And,  then  finally  consider  such  a  roof's  everlastingness. 

Allow  us  to  create  a  charming  Olde  Stonesfield  Roof  especial- 
ly adapted  to  your  residence,  cottage  or  service  buildings. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


HOME  OFFICE 
109  S.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia 


BRANCH  OFFICE 
50  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 


u: 


y.  S.  Cote,  Architect,  Seattle,  Wash 
Old  Virginia  White.   Roof  stained  with  Cabot's  Red  Creosote  Stain 

Re-Stain  Your  Shingles 

When  your  old  shingles  need  freshening  up,  re-stain  them.  Don't 
paint  them.  Paint  is  for  smooth  wood  and  when  used  on  shingles 
or  other  rough  wood  it  is  so  thkk  and  opaque  that  the  colors  are 
heavy  and  lifeless. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

are  thin  and  transparent.  They  penetrate  the  wood  and  stain  all 
the  surface  fibres  in  deep,  rich  tones  which  restore  the  original 
softness  and  beauty  of  the  stain  effect.  They  are  much  cheaper 
than  paint,  they  can  be  put  on  at  much  lower  cost,  the  Creosote 
preserves  the  wood,  and  they  are  far  handsomer  and  more 
suitable  than  paint. 

For  those  who  prefer  white  houses,  the  soft  but  brilliant  "white- 
wash white"  effect  of 

Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 
is  a  joy.   It  is  as  bright  and  clean  and  cool  as  new  w  hitewash,  and 
as  lasting  as  paint. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stain*  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 
SASit'EL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  1'hemMs,  147  9111k  St..  Boslon.  Hats. 
24  W  Klnile  81.,  Chicago.        525  llarkct  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  French  "Bindekj 

z^/JR  E  you  among  those  who  have 
best  friends  among  their  books 
and  give  them  honored  places  in 
their  libraries? 

Have  you  thought  of  giving  them 
distinctive  and  artistic  bindings? 

Country  Life  Press    Cjarden  City,  N.  Y 


{Continued  from  page  66) 

deep,  rnd  wide,  barrel  round  and  deep;  body  of  medium 
length,  1. either  cobby  nor  roached,  but  rather  approach- 
ing hollowness,  flank  well  tucked  up. 

Back  quarters  and  stifles — Back  quarters  should  be 
trifle  higher  than  shoulders;  they  should  show  fully  as 
much  power  as  fore  quarters;  there  should  be  no  tend- 
ency to  weakness  in  either  fore  or  hind  quarters. 

Legs,  elbowc,  hocks,  and  feet — Legs  should  be  of 
medium  length  and  straight,  showing  good  bone  and 
muscle,  with  well  webbed  hare  foot  of  good  size:  toes 
well  rounded  and  close.  Pasterns  slightly  bent,  and 
both  pasterns  and  hocks  medium  length;  the  straighter 
the  legs  the  better. 

Stern — Tail  should  be  medium  length,  varying,  males 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  females  from  c-leven  to 
fourteen  inches,  medium  heavy  at  base;  moderate 
feathering  on  stern  and  tail  permissible. 

Coat  and  texture — Coat  should  be  thick  and  short, 
nowhere  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  a 
fine,  woolly  undercoat;  hair  on  face  and  legs  should  be 
dense,  very  short  and  straight,  with  tendency  to  wave 
on  the  shoulders,  neck,  back,  and  loins  only.  The  curly 
coat  or  coat  with  a  tendency  to  curl  not  permissible. 

Color — Should  be  as  near  dead  grass  as  possible, 
varying  from  a  tan  to  a  faded  brown:  the  dark  brown 
or  liver  color  is  not  permissible,  the  dead  grass  color 
being  correct;  a  white  spot  on  breast  or  toes  permissible. 

Weight — Males,  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  pounds; 
females,  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  pounds. 

Height — Males,  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  inches; 
females,  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  inches. 

Symmetry  and  quality — The  Chesapeake  dcg  should 
show  a  bright,  happy  disposition,  and  an  intelligent  ex- 
pression, with  general  outlines  good  and  denoting  a 
worker.  Color  and  coat  are  extremely  important;  as 
the  dog  is  used  for  duck  hunting,  the  color  must  be  as 
nearly  that  of  his  surroundings  as  possible,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  these  dogs  are  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  often  working  in 
ice  and  snow,  the  color  of  its  coat  and  its  texture 
must  be  given  every  consideration  when  judging  on 
the  bench  or  in  the  ring. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS 

Head,  including  lips,  ears,  and  eves     ....  12 

Neck   8 

Shoulders   10 

Back  quarters  and  stifles  12 

Elbows,  legs,  and  feet  10 

Stern   6 

Symmetry  and  quality  10 

Coat  and  texture  13 

Color  1  > 

Tail   6 
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APPROXIMATE  MEASUREMENTS 

INCHES 

Length  of  head,  nose  to  occiput     .     .     .      <)\  to  10 

Girth  at  ears  20   to  21 

Muzzle  below  eyes  10   to  105 

Length  of  ears  4.5  to  5 

Width  between  eyes  2§  to  2j 

Girth  of  neck  close  to  shoulder.     .     .     .    20  to  22 

Girth  of  chest  to  elbows  35    to  36 

Girth  of  flank  24  to  25 

Length  from  occiput  to  tail  base    .     .     .    34  to  35 
Girth  of  forearm  at  shoulders    ....     10   to  105 

Girth  of  upper  thigh  19  to  20 

From  base  to  base  of  ear  over  skull     .  5    to  6 

Occiput  to  top  of  shoulder  blades  .     .  9   to  9I, 

From  elbow  to  elbow  over  shoulders   .         25   to  26 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Chesapeake 
Club,  held  on  August  24,  1918,  the  question  of 
color  of  the  breed  was  discussed,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Chesapeake  Club  use 
all  its  endeavors  to  have  the  word  "sedge"  abolished 
when  "sedge"  is  used  to  specify  color  in  registrations  or 
in  applications  for  such,  inasmuch  as  the  word  "sedge" 
has  been  misused  in  registered  Chesapeakes,  there  being 
no  distinction  in  color  between  a  light  dead  grass  and  a 
dark  liver  or  seal  brown,  claiming  this  to  be  confusing 
and  unfair  to  the  purchasing  public. 

We  further  resolve,  That  the  matter  be  taken  up 
officially  with  the  A.  K.  C,  the  American  Field,  and  the 
Canadian  Kennel  Club,  also  that  the  exact  color  of  the 
dog  be  given  and  denoted  as  dead  grass,  tan,  light  brown, 
or  dark  brown,  and  any  of  these  colors  combined  with 
white  on  breast  or  toes  or  both. 

The  following  was  adopted  as  an  addition  to 
the  Standard  on  March  3,  191 9: 

GENERAL  DISQUALIFICATION  OF  A  CHESAPEAKE 

1.  Dark  brown,  black,  or  liver  colored. 

2.  White  on  any  part  of  body  except  breast,  belly, 
or  spots  on  feet. 

3.  Feathering  on  tail  or  legs  more  than  if  inches 
long. 

4.  Dev  claws,  undershot,  overshot,  or  any  de- 
formity. 

5.  Coat  curly  or  tendency  to  curl  all  over  body. 

6.  Specimens  unworthy  or  lacking  in  breed's  char- 
acteristics. 

— W.  A.  D. 
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Next  Time — Buy  Fisk 


Endurance  is  the  supreme  test  of  tires. 
Quality,  experience  and  high  manufacturing 
standards  build  into  a  tire  the  properties 
which  insure  long  mileage  —  which  roll  off 
the  miles,  thousand  after  thousand,  without 
interruption  and  without  inconvenience  to 
the  user. 

Big  Tires — gas-saving,  easy  riding,  good 
looking  with  the  endurance  qualities  which 
produce  excess  mileage  and  a  final  saving  in 
real  money — such  are  Fisk  Cord  Tires. 

FISK  CORD  TIRES 


Made  with  both  Ribbed  and  Fisl{  Non-Skid  Treaas 
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Radiator  Obtrusiveness 

Solved  With  Our 
Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

WHY  consider  for  a  moment 
having  the  machinery  of  your 
heating  system  in  the  form  of  radia- 
tors, always  in  insistent  prominence? 
Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring         With  the  decorative  grille  at 

them  With  decorative  metal  grilles.         the  base  and  top  a  complete  circu- 
Wa\  S  that  easilv  convert  the  Ob-         >ati°n  is  secured,  insuring  high 

jectionable  into  the  desirable.  Ways       heating  efficiency- 

that  turn  the  ugly  into  the  harmonious.    Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 

Portable  Radiator  Enclosure 

OUR  Portable  Radiator  Enclosure  is  all  metal.  You  simply  place'it  over  your 
radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No  outside  help 
needed.  Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the  "Portable  Radiator  Enclosure"  book- 
let, when  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Meg^Co. 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 


Refrigeration  in  the  Home 


I— ■  U^l 
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by  virtue  of  its  convenience  and  practicability,  is 
now  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  building 
specifications  for  the  better  homes.  Domestic 
refrigeration  requires  fittings  and  valves,  as  illus- 
trated, and  Crane  Co.  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
fixtures  necessary  for  refrigeration  equipment. 


Crane  Branches  and 
Exhibit  Rooms  are 
located  in  over  fifty 
cities  where  these  goods 
may  be  seen  and  detail- 
ed information  received 
regarding  them. 


CRANE  CO. 

836  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

New  York  Exhibit  Rooms 

23  West  44th  Street 
22  West  45th  Street 
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THE  FOUR    GREAT  DECORATIVE 
INFLUENCES 

By  HENRY  W.  FROHNE 

Editor  of  Good  Furniture  Magazine 
Many  books  have  been  and  will  be  published  upon  art  and  period  styles,  the  history 
of furniture,  and  the  historical  significance  of  ornament,  but  we  do  not  recall  as  simple  a 
presentation  of  this  troublesome  matter  as  will  be  found  in  this  excerpt  from  an  address  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Frohne  before  the  Art  Alliance  of  America  in  Chicago— the  editors 

IN  MANY  cases  popular  knowledge  of  furniture  design  and  interior 
decoration  consists  largely  of  a  very  small  number  of  choice  names  with- 
a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  what  these  names  stand  for.  That 
knowledge  generally  begins  with  the  word  "  Renaissance,'*  which  de- 
notes ornate  carving,  and  ends  with  " Adam "  which  means  rosettes  and 
not  so  much  carving.  In  between  these  two  fall  such  names  as  Jacobean, 
which  is  a  kind  of  finish,  Queen  Anne  with  the  bandy  legs,  and  Chippendale, 
which  may  be  either  natural  or  Chinese. 

To  furnish  a  house  successfully,  more  than  this  simple  smattering  is 
necessary,  unless  one  is  artistically  gifted  above  the  average.  There  are 
four  great  eras  in  the  development  of  modern  interior  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing, beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  for  con- 
venience may  be  called  the  four  great  decorative  influences.    Nearly  all 


ENGLAND 


Henry  VIII  (1509-17) 
introduced  the  n  e  w 
style,  mainly  Renais- 
sance ornament  grafted 
on  Gothic  forms. 
Elizabethan  period  155$- 
1603! 

Inigo  Jones,  Palladian 
influence,  1019. 


Inlerior  architecture  re- 
mained Classic  with 
some  Baroque  features. 
Furniture  Baroque  from 
Restoration  (1660). 

(The  strongly  Dutch 
furniture  of  Queen 
Anne-Early  Georgian, 
and  Chippendale  deri- 
vations from  it,  form  a 
rather  separate  group.) 


In  England  only  Chip- 
pendale's "French" 
pieces  and  a  few  of  other 
designers.' 

Interior  architecture, 

Classic. 


Brothers  Adam,  prin- 
cipal exponents,  estab- 
lished December,  1761. 
Hepplewhite  (17 — '86). 
Sheraton  (1750-1806). 
Chippendale's  more 
Classic  pieces.  Shearer. 

"English  Empire"  re- 
flection of  Napoleonic 
influence.  Decadence  of 
Sheraton. 

In  the  United  States 
"American  Empire" 
marked  by  some  indi- 
vidual characteristics. 
Best  exponent.  Duncan 
Phyfe. 


FRANCE 


Introduced  by  Francois 
I  (1515-47).  Strongly 
Gothic  till  reign  of 
Henri  II  (1547-59). 
when  Classic  influences 
prevailed. 


Henri  IV  (1589-1610). 
Baroque   exhibited  its 
boldest  forms  in  that 
reign  and  that  of  Louis 
XIII  (1610-13). 

Under  Louis  XIV  (1643- 
1715),  Classic  influences 
re-asserted  themselves. 
France  then  became  the 
dominating  decorative 
influence  in  Europe  and 
so  leniained. 


The  Regcncv  (tran- 
sitional) 1715-23. 
Louis  XV  (1715-74). 

Exterior  architecture. 
Classic.  Interiors  and 
furniture,  Rococo. 


Louis  XVI  (1774-1793). 
Architecture,  exterior 
and  interior,  and  furni- 
ture all  consistently 
Classic. 

National  Convention 
(1792-95). 

Directory  (1795-99). 

Empire  style— 

Napoleonic  1st  Con- 
sul, 1799. 

Napoleonic  Emperor, 
1804. 


ITALY 


Renaissance  began  in 
decoration  first  half  fif- 
teenth century.  Its  in- 
fluence spread  through- 
out civilized  Europe, 


Vigorous  symptoms 
about  the  middle  of 
sixteenth  century* 

Culmination  under  Ber- 
nini. 


Simultaneous  with 
Fr  a  nee.  Architecture 
oceasionally  disturbed 
and  distorted  into 
Rococo  forms.  Italy 
lost  initiative  in  furni- 
ture design  and  chiefly 
copied  forms  of  French 
provenance. 


Italy  responded  readily 
to .  Neo-Classic  influ- 
ences and  developed 
forms  analogous  to 
tho>e  of  England  and 
France,  but  giving  dis- 
t  inct  ly  original  inter- 
pretation and  often 
originating  peculiarly 
local  form?. 

Direct ory  and  Empire 
furniture  of  France 
closely  reflected. 


SPAIN-PORTUGAL 


Began  toward  end  of 
fifteenth  century- 
Strongly  impregnated 
with  Moorish  elements. 


Fully  established  about 
beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  at- 
tained some  of  its  most 
exaggerated  forms  in 
this  country. 
Many  furniture  forms 
usually  designated  as 
William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne  really  had 
their  inception  in  Por- 
tugal— due  primarily  to 
Oriental  agencies  aris- 
ing from  trade  with  the 
East. 


Furniture  mainly  de- 
rived from  French 
forms  and  often  carried 

to  excess. 


Resumed  Classic  furni- 
ture forms,  deriving  in- 
spiration chiefly  from 
trench  types. 


Directory  and  Empire 
furniture  of  France 
closely  reflected. 


Chart  showing  the  history  of  the  four  great  decorative  influences.  The  dates  given  are  ap- 
proximate, and  are  these  of  the  fitst  clear  manifestations.  Symptoms  always  showed  themselves 
earlier,  and  influences  persisted  until  the  advent  of  the  succeeding  movement,  often  blending 
t  herewith 

furniture  that  is  met  nowadays  is  controlled  by  one  or  more  of  these  four 
influences.  I  he  correct  use  of  most  furniture  to-day  is  also  controlled  by  a 
knowledge  of  these  same  influences  in  design. 

Mr.  Edward  Stratton  Holloway,  who  is  a  great  student  of  design  as  well  as 
an  artist,  a  decorator,  and  an  author,  has  kindly  lent  me  a  chart,  which  is  to 
appear  in  his  "  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration/*  in  which  he  has  set 
down,  in  his  own  language  and  in  very  brief  form,  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  four  great  decorative  influences.  This  chart  is  merely  a  working 
tool  of  reference  for  the  student.  It  will  be  of  value  to  anyone  else  only 
when  he  is  able  to  make  his  own  chart,  after  studying  the  subject  as  Mr. 
Holloway  has  done  in  order  to  produce  his  chart.  To  analyze  in  detail  the 
facts  given  on  this  chart  would  be  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  art  of  furni- 
ture design  in  four  countries  over  a  period  of  four  centuries. 

nPHE  four  great  decorative  influences  are  not  a  recent  discovery.  Thev 
*■  do  not  pertain  only  to  furniture.  1  hey  are  underlying  waves  of 
design  which  in  succession  spread  over  the  civilized  world  during  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  starting 
with  the  world-revival  of  learning,  and  subsiding  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  These  waves  of  design  were  based  on  other  waves  of  design  of  pre- 
ceding centuries  which  do  not  especially  concern  the  decorator  to-day, 
because  almost  all  modern  furniture  follows  the  four  great  decorative  in- 
fluences, and  because  the  modern  home,  as  we  know  it,  has  existed  only 
since  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

These  decorative  influences  spread  from  countrv  to  country,  starting 
sometimes  earlier  in  one,  sometimes  earlier  in  another.  They  are  alike 
in  the  different  European  countries  in  certain  family  resemblances,  and 
different  in  certain  national  traits.  I  o  learn  what  these  general  family 
resemblances  are  and  these  national  traits,  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
four  great  decorative  influences. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


THE  ESTEY  RESIDENCE  ORGAN 


A/TUSIC  is  essential  to  any  home 
which  aims  at  the  full  richness  of 
life,  of  culture,  of  enjoyment.  The  pipe 
organ  is  music  carried  a  little  further — 
a  greater  instrument — a  more  wonder- 
ful possession. 

It  is  the  Estey  Organ  that  has  made 
all  this  possible.  It  is  built  for  the  home 


— for  any  home— cleverly  adapting  itself 
to  the  size  of  the  room  or  to  the  space 
available  for  its  pipes  —  becoming  at 
once  an  unusual  source  of  pleasure  and 
an  ornament  of  distinction.  The  Estey 
mechanical  player  makes  its  harmonies 
available  to  all  without  interfering  with 
its  playing  by  the  human  organist. 


THE  ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Studios  in  NEW  YORK,  11  West  49th  Street  CHICAGO,  Lyon  $  Healy  PHILADELPHIA,  1701  Walnut  Street 

BOSTON,  120  Boylston  Street  LOS  ANGELES,  633  South  Hill  Street 
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BUILD  NOW 

You  want  a  new  home 
someone  wants  your 
one: 


l 


IF  you  are  planning  to  build  a  garage,  this  booklet  con- 
tains many  valuable  suggestions  for  you.  It  is  woven 
around  the  pictures,  plans  and  descriptions  of  eight 
private  garages.  Each  was  selected  because  it  typifies 
important  features  in  garage  construction. 

This  booklet  is,  frankly,  an  advertisement,  but  is  full  of  interesting 
information  of  a  general  nature,  useful  to  you  as  a  garage  builder  though 
you  may  decide  not  to  use  the  products  it  advertises. 

A  copy  of"X  Oarages"  will  be  sent  yon 
free  on  request.    Write  far  it  today. 
Ask  for  booklet  P. 
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The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers 
of  wrought  steel  hardware  in  the  world 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK 
100  Lafavette  Street 


CHICAGO 
73  East  Lake  Street 
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PAINT  your  house  with  protection  !  That 
is  what  you  do  when  you  beautify  your 
home  with  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating.  It  is  for  use  on  walls  of  brick, 
concrete  or  stucco.  "Bay  State"  puts  a 
barrier  between  bad  weather  and  your  home 
beautiful. 

You  can  have  your  house  done  in  any 
one  of  many  attractive  tints,  or  pure  white 
if  you  prefer. 

A  sample  of  any  tint  and  our  Book  No.  1 
will  be  gladly  sent  you. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO. 

Incorporated 
Paint  and  Varniah  Makers 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
New  York  Office:  PbiU.  Office: 

ArckitecU'  Bid*.  Weif  htnuD  Bldg.    The  Bty  Slater 


"WITH  THE  HELP  OF  GOD 
AND  A  FEW  MARINES" 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  A.  W. 
CATLIN'S  great  story  of  a 
great  fight — and  a  history  of  the 
organization  that  won  it.  Net, 
$1.50,  at  your  bookseller's. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Clean,  Safe  Water  In  Your  Home 


WHAT  is  more  desirable  especially 
when  it  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
an  appliance  like  a  Loomis- Manning 
Filter?  You  can  remove  discoloration, 
odor,  taste,  stain  of  iron.  You  get  a  pleas- 
ing, attractive  water  for  your  bath,  for 
kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry— throughout 
the  entire  house. 

The  filter  is  easily  installed,  easily  cared 
for.  There  is  no  interference  with  your 
present  water  system. 

Write  us  what  vour  water  conditions  are 
and  how  many  bathrooms  are  in  your  house.    Don't  envy  the  comforts  of 
others.    Have  them  yourself. 

L00MIS- MANNING   FILTER  DIST'G.  CO. 

1441  So.  37th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


{Continued  from  page  74) 

THE  best  way,  of  course,  to  study  furniture 
design,  or  any  art,  is  to  visit  the  places 
where  it  is  native  and  then  make  comparisons  to 
discover  the  likenesses  and  the  differences  by 
which  each  form  of  design  is  to  be  recognized 
when  you  meet  it  outside  of  its  habitat.  But  few 
of  us  have  the  opportunities  or  the  time  for  the 
extensive  foreign  travel  that  would  be  necessary 
to  study  the  furniture  of  the  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque, Rococo,  and  Classic  Revival  epochs  in  the 
principal  European  countries  where  the  best 
examples  exist.  So  we  must  have  recourse  to,, 
books,  and  to  our  art  museums  and  private  col- 
lections where  antique  furniture  and  reproduc- 
tions are  to  be  found. 

In  this  book-  and  museum-study  I  am  going 
to  venture  a  suggestion.  Let  your  study  be 
broad.  Remember  that  design  in  furniture  has 
a  direct  relation  to  design  in  architecture.  Let 
your  furniture  books  include  a  good  book  on  the 
history  of  architecture.  Use  this  architectural 
book  to  check  up  your  information  on  furniture 
design  of  the  four  great  decorative  influences. 
They  are  also  the  four  great  architectural  in- 
fluences. Only  by  thoroughly  understanding 
the  history  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  Rococo,  and  Classic  Revival  epochs 
can  the  furniture  of  those  epochs  and  their  mod- 
ern derivatives  be  understood  and  intelligently 
applied  to  modern  use. 

A  little  knowledge  is  often  a  dangerous  thing, 
so  I  venture  to  suggest  again  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  architectural  epochs  since  the  Renais- 
sance is  a  decided  advantage  to  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  know  the  furniture  design  of  these  epochs. 

TT  IS  true,  I  believe,  that  about  90  per  cent. 
*•  of  all  furniture  made  in  the  United  States 
in  recent  years  follows  the  design  traditions  of 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early 
nineteenth  century  England,  but  that  condition 
will  no  longer  hold  good  in  American  furniture. 
Moreover,  no  one  can  thoroughly  know  English 
furniture  who  does  not  understand  the  four  great 
decorative  influences  and  who  does  not  know 
something  of  their  history  in  other  European 
countries.  Already  the  Renaissance  furniture 
of  Italy  and  Spain  is  receiving  much  attention 
in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  authentic  pieces 
are  now  owned  by  our  manufacturers,  collectors, 
and  museums  where  the  public  sees  them.  Also, 
we  are  entering  a  period  when  the  simpler  French 
furniture  of  the  Baroque,  Rococo,  and  Classic 
Revival  epochs  is  going  to  be  better  understood 
and  demanded  by  American  home-makers. 

Another  innovation,  which  is  liable  to  come  in 
American  furniture,  is  a  mixing  of  different  epochs 
of  design  in  the  same  scheme.  The  days  of  the 
single  period  room  are  numbered.  There  is  no 
objection  to  mixing  the  periods  if  the  mixer  un- 
derstands which  epochs  and  nationalities  of  furni- 
ture design  will  harmonize  because  they  are  re- 
lated in  derivation. 

MANY  people  are  tiring  of  furniture  all  in 
one  period  of  one  country,  but  they  are 
tiring  more  of  furniture  in  a  room  which  is  all 
of  practically  a  single  motive  with  hardly  any- 
thing to  relieve  the  monotony.  To  escape  this 
monotony  many  are  furnishing  different  rooms 
of  their  houses  and  apartments  each  in  a  separate 
style,  but  they  have  discovered  that  this  method 
gives  them  only  as  many  different  kinds  of  mon- 
otony as  they  have  different  schemes  of  rooms, 
and  fails  of  the  charming  variety  that  they  want.. 
And  that  monotony  is  what  we  in  America  have 
SO  proudly  proclaimed  as  period  furnishing,  which 
it  certainly  is  not. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  historic  room  furnished  in 
antique  furniture  after  any  given  period,  in  any 
country,  which  does  not  possess  the  charm  of 
variety  which  our  period  rooms  generally  lack. 
People  of  discriminating  taste  have  noted  this 
defect  in  our  period  furnishing  and  are  seeking 
for  something  better  in  its  place. 

The  RIGHT  TIME  of  the  MOON 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  newcomer  to  this  country  (Washington, 
from  the  Middle  W  est,  I  find  a  number  of  new 
things  to  interest  me.  One  is  the  prevailing 
idea  that  phases  of  the  moon  and  signs  of  the 
zodiac  have  a  most  vital  influence  on  field  and 
garden  operations,  especially  the  latter.  I  am 
laughed  to  scorn  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants 
hereaway  when  I  express  my  doubt  of  all  this, 
because  they  have  tried  it  and  know  what  they 
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It's  better  to  paint 

this  fall 
than  next  spring 


BETTER  for  you. 
Better  for  your  buildings. 
Better  for  you,  because  it's 
one  more  thing  done  that 
won't  need  doing  next  spring 
when  everything  and  every- 
body is  so  rushed. 

Better  for  you,  because  the 
six  gallons  that  might  do  now 
may  have  to  be  twelve  after 
another  winter  of  weather's 
wear.  That  means  twice  the 
paint,  twice  the  labor. 
Painting  cost  doubled. 
Whatever  the  present  cost 
of  paint  may  be,  there  is  one 


way  you  can  substantially  re- 
duce it.  Use  Lowe's  High 
Standard.  Not  that  it  costs 
any  less  than  others,  but  that 
it  has  a  way  of  going  further 
and  costing  less  to  make  it  go. 

It's  easy  enough  to  make 
claims.  Anybody  can  do  that. 

To  back  up  the  claims  with 
proofs  is  another  matter. 

That  is  the  way  we  prefer 
to  do  things. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Figure 
Your  Painting  Costs  with  a 
Brush  —  Not  a  Pencil."  It 
contains  conclusive  proofs. 


711  Lowq  Brothers  aw 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston       New  York       Jersej  City        Chicago       Atlanta        Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


KEisey 

We  can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat. 
Thousands  in  use. 

LEAKLESS 

HEALTH 

THL  ftLLSLV 

DVSTLESS 

«  EAT 

New  York  :     ]  WARM  AIR  GLDLRATOR  j     Boston  : 

103-D        1        231  James  St.          1  405-D 
Park  Ave.             Syracuse,  N.  Y.  P.O.Sq.Bldg. 

NOISELESS 

are  talking  about.  Now  I  don't  want  to  over- 
look any  bets,  nor  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
so  please  tell  me  why  periodicals  for  professionals 
and  amateurs,  cultural  directions  in  seed  cata- 
logues, Government  bulletins,  (as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe),  etc.,  etc.,  completely  ignore 
these  vital  factors. 

I  had  an  idea  that  spuds  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  moon,  ditto  with  turnips  and  beets.  But 
my  neighbors  out  here  seem  to  think  that  root 
crops  especially  have  a  university  (or  shall  we  say 
agricultural  school)  education,  and  unfailingly 
consult  the  almanac  before  deciding  whether 
they  are  going  to  start  to  commence  to  begirt 
to  prepare  to  get  ready  to  grow  or  not. 

Ain't  bein'  a  tenderfoot  awful? 

Fred  Wonser. 

THE  moon  myth  in  agriculture  is  repeatedly 
coming  up;  and  there  are  persons  who  insist 
that  lunar  phases  have  a  potent  effect  on  plant 
growth,  far  outweighing,  for  example,  the  influ- 
ences of  heredity  on  the  seed  that  is  planted. 

Scientists  say  that  the  moon  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Here  are  their  figures  to  prove  it. 
Plants  cannot  grow  without  light.  A  garden 
with  less  than  five  hours  of  sunlight  will  be  a 
failure.  Sunlight  diluted  down  to  part 
of  its  intensity  has  no  effect  on  plant  growth. 
If  that  is  so,  what  can  moonlight  do,  which  is 
only  ffiroVinitf  Part  or"  sunlight?  Plant  growth 
depends  on  available  food  in  soil  and  air,  and 
upon  temperature,  light,  and  moisture.  Obvi- 
ously the  moon  does  not  affect  the  composition 
of  the  soil  or  of  the  atmosphere.  All  that  is  left 
is  its  light.  Since  full  daylight  is  600,000  times 
brighter  than  full  moonlight,  and  since  a  plant 
with  Tiroth  part  of  normal  daylight  is  not 
stimulated  into  growth,  it  is  certain  that  a 
600,000th  part  has  no  effect. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  said  definitely,  "The  moon  has  no  more  in- 
fluence on  the  crops  than  it  has  upon  temperature, 
or  the  amount  of  rains,  or  the  winds,  or  any 
other  weather  element,"  which  is  none  at  all! 

This  would  seem  to  settle  it.  But  there  are 
still  farmers  who  kill  hogs  according  to  the  moon; 
and  many  a  fence  post  has  been  set  according 
to  a  "dry  moon"  with  the  notion  that  it  would 
not  decay.  But  all  the  moons  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem will  not  preserve  a  fence  post  as  much  as 
will  a  few  cents'  worth  of  creosote. 

Bristow  Adams. 

GETTING  RID  of  WEED  TREES 

THERE  are  times  when  it  is  desirable  and 
even  necessary  to  do  away  with  one  or  more 
trees,  and  in  such  cases  a  method  that  is 
sure,  relatively  simple,  and  considerably 
swifter  than  the  old  pioneer  practice  of  girdling 
may  have  a  real  economic  value  and  justification. 
This  is  especially  trueof  a  systemforpreventingthe 
sprouting  of  stumps  of  trees  cut  down  as  a  first 
step  in  clearing  timber  land  for  agricultural  use. 

Australia  has  done  considerable  investigating 
along  this  line,  and  a  method  devised  there  and 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  country 
has  recently  been  described  by  the  U,  S.  Depart- 
ment ot  Agriculture.  It  makes  use  of  a  poison 
prepared  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  washing  soda 
or  half  a  pound  of  caustic  soda  in  hot  water,  stir- 
ring into  it  until  dissolved  one  pound  of  arsenic 
(arsenious  oxide)  and  half  a  pound  of  whiting, 
and  then  adding  cold  water  to  bring  the  mixture 
up  to  four  gallons.  This  preparation  should  be 
swabbed  generously  over  the  cut  stumps  of  sap- 
lings, or  poured  carefully  into  a  frill  or  collar 
made  by  girdling  the  base  of  a  larger  tree  with  a 
series  of  downward  ax  strokes  which  will  leave 
the  chips  protruding  at  the  top  and  the  cuts  ex- 
tending downward  into  the  wood  of  the  tree. 
From  half  a  pint  for  a  small  tree  to  a  quart  for  a 
large  one  makes  a  "dose,"  and  an  old  tea  kettle 
or  other  spouted  container  is  a  good  vessel  with 
which  to  apply  it  without  waste.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  in  the  winter,  while  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant, and  of  course,  on  most  country  places  this 
will  be  the  most  convenient  time.  Oaks,  hick- 
ories, red  gums,  and  other  kinds  of  trees  that 
sprout  from  the  stump  when  cut  are  especially 
suited  to  this  method  of  control. 

Needless  to  say,  the  material  used  is  poisonous 
and  should  be  handled  with  care,  including  first, 
cautions  that  will  prevent  stock  from  browsing 
around  or  licking  trees  that  have  been  treated, 
and  second,  a  strict  avoidance  of  the  fumes  given 
off  when  the  solution  is  being  made,  which  are 
likely  to  cause  illness  if  inhaled. — E.  L.  D.  S. 
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Coat,  Gasolene-Gas  and  Electric  Range 
in  Residence  of  Russell  A.  Cowtes,  Green* 
Wichy  Conn.  Architect,  Henry  IK  Jtawe, 
RrooAlyn. 


Depends  on.  th.e  ILcunge 

Good  food  becomes  more  appetizing  when 
prepared  on  a  Deane  Range  for  it  is  made  to 
order  on  plans  approved  by  half  a  century  of 
experience. 

Deane's  'Jrencl'L  M,an^e 

Built  in  sections,  is  made  to  luirn  your  choice  of 
fuels.  The  one  shown  here  burns  coal  or  wood  in  one 
section,  gasolene-gas  in  the  other,  and  electricity  in 
the  left  hand  broiler,  which  is  set  in  a  double  plate 
shelf  of  Russia  iron. 

Above  the  gasolene-gas  section,  with  its  top  of 
interchangeable  bars,  is  a  24-inch  broiler  and  a 
breakfast  or  roll  oven  18  inches  wide,  both  burning 
gasolene-gas.  Over  the  entire  range  is  a  mitered 
corner  hood  and  ventilator  to  keep  food  vapors  from 
escaping  into  the  room.  Both  range  and  hood  are 
trimmed  with  black  nickel. 

Ask  your  architect  about  Deane's  French  Ranges  and 
ask  us  for  our  portfolio  of  unusual  ranges  made  to 
order  for  homes  of  the  better  class. 

Bramhall,  Deane  COo 

263-267  West  36th  St..NewYorli.N.Y 


FLOOR  VARNISH 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "My  Home" — a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  helpful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


It  is  requested  that 
mail  orders  for  the 

Sh  erry  Cand ies 

and  all  requirements 
for  Private  Catering 
be  sent  to  our  new 
establishment  at 

Fifty-Eighth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Louis  Sherry 


Put  your  own  key  in 

your  own  front  door 

OWN  your  own  home,  build  now!  And  plan  to 
use  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware,  long  famed 
for  their  solid,  substantial  character  and  the  se- 
curity they  give.  No  matter  what  price  home  you 
intend  to  build  or  what  ,  architecture,  there  is  a 
Sargent  style  which  will  complete  its  equipment 
and  add  the  necessary  touch  of  harmony.  Con- 
sult your  architect. 

Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  °f  Designs  and 
ma^e  your  selection  now — before  you  build 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

— V 


For  Extra  Security — 

In  present  or  pro- 
spective   homes  a 
Sargent  Cylinder 
Day  and  Night 
Latch  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, affording  security  for  any 
outside  or  inside  door  that  may  not  be 
fitted  with  a  dependable  lock.  Various  styles 
->^and  finishes,  three  keys  to  each  lock. 


iA^g  UNIT 

LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 

..:li„,n„..i. 


The  See-Saw 

By  SOPHIE  KERR 

A  novel  of  modern  fashionable  life  of  our 
great  cities. 

"The  result  is  wholly  admirable — Miss  Kerr  in  'The 
See-Saw'  surpasses  herself  and  enriches  current  liter- 
ature with  a  really  noteworthy  book." 

— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Net,  $1.50.    At  all  booksellers 

Doubleday,  Page  85  Company 


**  A  novel 
novel " 


The  Cricket  I 


By  Marjorie 

enton 
Cooke 


-«<iiy"'%s>^  UNDERGROUND 
'«»  "*»  Garbage  Receivers 

The  sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

15  years  on  the  market. 
17,000  sold—some  in  your  neighborhood. 

Our  Truck  wheels  your  ash  barrel  up  or  down 
steps.    Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay  you. 
Sold  Direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

(    H.  STEPHENSON,  Mir.,    26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


ANCHOR  POST 

RAILINGS  AND  GATES 

Superior  in  mechanical  design  and 
construction.  Anchor  Post  Fences  and 
Gates,  of  both  iron  and  wire  have  earned 
through  many  years  an  unexcelled 
reputation  for  long  service  and  permanent 
alignment  and  strength. 

Attractive  catalogue  upon  request 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston    Philadelphia     Hartford     Cleveland     Atlanta  Chicago 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUNTRT 

"By  <MARION  Q  TAYLOR 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Coun- 
try Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any 
sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  coun- 
try clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the 
clothes  pictured  on  this  page  were  chosen.  Write, 
telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country 
clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York 
office,  izo  West  32  nd  Street 


Brown  duvetyn,  stitched 
in  brown  and  banded  with 
grosgrain  ribbon  to  match, 
composes  this  smart  tam  o' 
shanter  at  $22.70 


One  of  the  newest  hats  is 
of  yellow  felt  faced  with 
black  leather,  its  trimming 
a  jaunty  black  leather  bow, 
its  price  $23.25 


The  interesting  half-tuxedo  effect  shawl 
collar  of  this  tan  wool  sweater  is  of  tan  and 
orchid  siripes,  as  are  also  the  cuffs  and  belt 
($6.75).  The  hat  of  peach  duvetyn  is  em- 
broidered in  navy  bonaz  ($19.13) 


This  hand-knitted  fibre  silk  sweater 
of  heather  mixture  with  sash  belt 
crossing  in  front  and  tied  loosely  at 
the  back,  comesat  $19.74.  Thehenna 
duvetyn  hat  with  soft  tucked  crown 
is  faced  with  blue  velvet  and  banded 
with  narrow  blue  ribbon  ($26) 


White  lustre  silk  with  a  wide  self 
stripe  of  satin  is  employed  for  this 
smart  new  shirt.  It  is  fastened  with 
pearl  buttons  and  comes  at  $13.74. 
A  scalloped  brim  turban  of  blue 
duvetyn  is  embroidered  to  match  in 
a  raised  bonaz  stitch  ($31.50) 
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Two  Points  of  View  on  U-Bar  Greenhouses 


— ^4 


EVEN  if  it  is  so,  we 
can't  recall  having 
said  that  the  Pierson  U- 
Bar  Greenhouses  are  the 
best  all  steel  framed  green- 
houses built.  But  those 
who  own  them  do  say  it. 
Admittedly,  they  are  in  a 
good  position  to  know. 

When  it  comes  to  building 
Pierson  U-Bar  Green- 
houses, we  have  said  that 
no  one  knows  how  to  build 
them  as  well  as  we  do. 
Which  statement  is  well 
founded,  when  you  learn 
that  we  have  been  build- 


er: 


ing  them  exclusively  for 
the  inventors  for  fourteen 
years  or  more. 

At  present,  however,  in- 
stead of  building  them  for 
them,  we  are  building  them 
for  ourselves — and  for  you 
— provided,  of  course,  you 
feel  there  is  an  advantage 
in  having  the  original  U- 
Bar  House,  as  built  by  its 
oldest  builders. 

One  of  our  trained  U-Bar  ex- 
perts will  be  glad  to  talk  it 
over  with  you;  or  conduct 
the  matter  by  correspond- 
ence— whichever  you  prefer. 


A  FEW  0/-OUR  NOTABLE  INSTALLATIONS 


A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 

F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Richardson,  Chicago 
Benj.  J.  Allen,  Esq., 

Winnetka,  III. 
C  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harley  T.  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Karter, 

Canton,  Ohio 
H.  N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
J.  O.  Keene,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jos.  B.  Haggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
JohnCondon,  Esq. .Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 


Edw.  Mallinckrodt,  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Grand  Prize 


Gold  Medal 


Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrale  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  shew  photographs  of  installations ,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.    Do  not  buy  your  fence  until  r=-| 
you  have  seen  these  book.s.    Write  for  them  to-day.  ^ 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sales  and  Construction  Representatives  in  Principal  t'ities 

"The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 


Helen  Speer,  decorator 

The  Three  Bears  and  Jack  of  the  Beanstalk  can  be  no  happier  in  these  lovely  surroundings  than  is  the  lucky  master  of  this  nursery.  Comfort- 
able furniture  and  beautiful  walls  are  supplemented  by  a  bowl  of  goldfish  and  a  box  of  flowers  for  his  further  pleasure 


The  CHILD'S  JFJVING  %OOMS 

"By  STDNE  Y  BE  "BRIE 


OF  LATE  years 
children,  and  more 
especially  babies, 
have  held  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage  when  the 
good  of  humanity  was  being 
considered.  Prominent  ed- 
ucators have  brought  us  to 
realize  that  better  men  and 
women  can  be  developed  by 
more  careful  training  of  the 
infant  and  child  mind.  No 
other  one  thing  has  been 
conceived  to  be  of  greater 
importance  in  this  work 
than  an  early  appreciation 
of  beauty-     While  "better 

babies"  is  the  slogan  of  the  hygienic  reformers 
of  the  day,  it  might  also  be  taken  by  the  decora- 
tors and  manufacturers  of  nursery  furniture, 
since  their  every  thought  seems  to  be  directed 
toward  the  comfort  of  the  child  body  and  the 
esthetic  training  of  the  little  fresh  mind. 

The  effect  of  the  child's  environment  upon  his 
mind  should  be  studied  from  the  very  first  week 
of  his  life.  Too  much  im- 
portance cannot  be  attached 
to  the  colors  used  in  the 
child's  surroundings  from 
the  very  first.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  form,  and  the 
little  one  should  be  placed 
in  a  room  that  is  furnished 
with  pieces  that  are  made 
on  simple  but  beautiful  lines. 
Fussiness  of  furnishing  is 
tabooed  both  by  decorators, 
for  its  lack  of  beauty,  and 
by  sanitary  experts,  for  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  such 
things  in  that  absolute  state 
of  cleanliness  which  baby 
demands  at  all  times. 


^THEORETICALLY, 
*■  plain  white  walls  seem 
like  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  the  child's  room, 
but  practically  they  do  not 
work  out  advantageously. 
White  is  not  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  eye  in  such 
huge  dimensions,  and  is  very 
apt  to  prove  too  brilliant 


For  the  youngest  baby  comes 
a  folding  rubber  bathtub  with 
a  towel  rack  and  dressing  stand 
attached.  Baby  must  of  course 
have  his  own  clothes  hamper 


for  the  little  eyes 
which  must  live 
within  those  walls 
all  the  titic. 
Then,  too,  since 
white  furniture  is 
desirable,  variety 
of  tone  must  be 


This  play-pen  with  its  amusing  beads  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
keep  the  "in-between-baby"  amused  when  he  can  no  longer  be 
left  in  the  cradle,  and  has  not  yet  graduated  to  full  freedom.  It 
folds  away  conveniently,  has  a  wooden  floor  of  its  own  to  protect 
the  baby  from  draughts,  and  a  little  cretonne  quilt  for  greater 
comfort 


Helen  Speer,  decorator 

The  night  nursery,  like  the  grown-up's  bedroom,  must  be  restful  above  all  things,  so  quiet  colors  are  used,  and  but  few 
decorations.  Of  course  the  youngster's  doll  must  sleep  when  her  mother  does,  so  a  doll's  cradle  is  wisely  provided  here 
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gained  through  the  painting  of  the 
walls  and  the  incidental  furnishings. 

A  wall  that  is  treated  pictonally  is 
a  great  joy  to  the  child,  if  it  is  well 
done.  A  decorator  who 
specializes  on  nurseries, 
Helen  Speer,  says  that  she 
never  uses  a  repeat  design 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
The  child  mind  is  not  in- 
terested in  a  set  arrange- 
ment of  figures,  but  a  happy 
design  that  gives  a  var- 
iety of  interest  will  delight  it 
beyond  words.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  the  be- 
loved scenes  of  the  favorite 
fairy  tales  are  pictured  on 
the  walls  in  a  decorative 
way.  Where  flowers  are 
used  to  make  a  border,  Mrs. 
Speer  has  so  woven  them 
together  that,  without  any 
fixity  of  repeat,  the  border 
travels  around  the  room  in  a 
most  pleasing  arrangement. 
Wherever  possible,  she  dec- 
orates low  on  the  walls,  so 
that  the  child  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  that  grown-ups  de- 
mand of  having  their  pic- 
tures on  the  eye  level. 


AS  WE 

furniture  must  be  built 
on  simple,  pleasing  lines,  and 
painted  attractively.  Chairs 
and  table  can  often  be  lined 
with  another  color  to  add  in- 
terest, or  be  painted  with 
gay  little  flowers  and  gar- 
lands. Such  upholstered 
furniture  as  there  may  be 
should  haveaneasily  washed 
cretonne  covering  with  a 
white  or  very  light  back- 
ground, and  a  youthful  pat- 
tern in  cheery  colors.  While 
the  colors  used  in  the  nurs- 
ery must  never  be  crude, 
they  must  be  bright,  as  sub- 
tle coloring  holds  but  little 
meaning  for  the  vivid  ani- 
mals that  youngchildren  are. 
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3CVIIandXVIII  CenTvryEnglish 

FVRNfiVRE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 

Woodwork:  Original  Examples. 
Hand  WrovghT  Fac-Similes. 
Interior  Decoration  -Fabrics. 
Fine  Floor  Coverings 


Details  of  an  Early  Georgian  Room 
after  designs  by  James  Gibts  ,  one  or 
Enrjlands  famous  Architects,  showing 
two  harmonious  pieces  of  Furniture. 

W&J.SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE  &_4-7tK  ST. 
NEW  YORK.  CITY 
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oj unusual  forms 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW-YORK. 
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Rush-bottomed  chairs  are 
easy  for  the  youngsters,  and 
t  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  the  furniture  in  the  nurs- 
ery must  be  child  size. 

The  windows  must  be  cur- 
tained in  a  light,  tubable  ma- 
terial, and  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  they  do  not  shut 
off  too  much  light.  Baby's 
eyes  must  be  protected  from 
a  too  strong  light  when  he  is 
sleeping,  but  it  must  be  fixed 
so  that  he  has  plenty  of  light 
on  his  work  or  play  and  that 
that  light  falls  so  that  there  is 
no  strain  on  the  eyes.  Arti- 


One  of  the  newest 
articles  for  the 
baby  is  a  folding 
canvas  dressing 
table  with  pockets. 
This  wardrobe  has 
enamel-lined 
drawers  and  plate 
glass  top,  while  the 
scales  come  trim- 
med or  untrim- 
med.  The  clothes 
tree  is  a  great  help 
in  dressing  baby 

ficial  lights  must  be  given  particular  care  in  this  respect,  as  careless  placing 
and  shading  of  them  will  start  the  young  eyes  toward  an  early  career  with 
corrective  glasses. 

Nursery  floors  should  be  of  hard  wood,  covered  with  a  large  rug  or  a 
number  of  small  ones  which  can  easily  be  taken  up  and  cleaned.  It  is 
preferable  to  have  washable  rugs,  but  they  are  sometimes  not  as  satisfactory 
as  a  heavier  rug.  Here  the  colors  should  be  somewhat  more  subdued,  but 
the  design  of  no  less  interest. 

TT  IS  always  well  to  have  flowers  in  the  child's  room.  The  value  of 
*■  growing  plants  to  the  young  mind  is  inestimable,  and  they  should  be 
placed  where  he  will  come  into  the  closest  contact  with  them,  and  can  be 
taught  to  care  for  them  himself.  If  possible,  it  is  also  wise  to  include  an 
aquarium  in  the  nursery,  as  the  child  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  animals  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  brilliant  color  of  the  gold-fish 
cannot  fail  to  delight  him. 

For  the  very  new  baby  come  all  sorts  of  new  designs  in  furniture 
which  is  his  alone.  The  bassinet  of  older  days  now  has  a  rival  in  the  form 
of  a  bassinet  with  a  movable  hood  which  is  for  porch  use.  That  most 
important  function  in  the  baby's  life,  the  morning  bath  and  dressing,  has 
for  its  accomplishment  a  number  of  fascinating  little  new  pieces  of  furniture. 
There  is  the  folding  bath  tub,  of  heavily  reinforced  rubber,  and  a  dressing 
table  on  which  the  infant  is  placed  after  his  bath  to  be  powdered  and 
dressed.  This  too  is  folding,  and  is  made  of  canvas.  It  is  wide  enough 
to  prevent  the  baby's  rolling  off,  and  low  enough  to  be  pulled  over  the 
nurse's  lap  for  the  process  of  dressing.  Other  articles  are  shown  on  these 
pages  for  the  very  young  child,  which  are  more  familiar  to  his  mother. 


Helen  Speer,  decorator 

There  are  advantages  in  having  one's  toys  painted  on  the  walls  and  table  in  that  one  may  have 
a  greater  number  in  that  way.  and  there  is  also  not  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  in  the  cup- 
board when  one  finishes  with  them.  A  bench  at  the  side  of  the  nursery  with  a  soft  cushion 
along  its  length  is  also  desirable 
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^  Chrich  (Balteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Important  works  of 
the  "Old  Masters" 
are  to  be  found  in  our 
Galleries  at  all  times. 


The  paintings  sold 
by  us  are  exchange- 
able at  any  time  at 
full  purchase  price. 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION 
Paintings  by  American  Artists 

During  July  and  August 
Open  on  Weekdays  except  on  Saturdays 
from  nine  until  three  o'clock 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  HOUSE  AS  INTERPRETER 

IN  OUR  town  there  is  a  river.  On  the 
street  that  runs  beside  this  river  half  a  dozen 
once  fine  old  houses  brood  over  their  wrongs. 
Timbers  rot,  paint  scales  dismally  from 
gaping  clapboards;  there  are  clothes  forever  flap- 
ping on  sagging  lines  even  on  Saturday  (which  is 
the  last  word  in  shiftlessness  in  Our  Town),  and 
vandal  hens  stray  and  truck  gardens  sprawl  where 
broad  front  lawns  used  to  sweep. 

For  me  the  history  of  these  houses  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  town — and  in  part  of  the  nation. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  when  they  were  in  the 
pride  of  their  youth,  M  was  a  town  of  ship- 
yards and  shipping  interests.  The  ship  builders 
and  the  ship  captains  were  the  wealthy  men  of 
the  town,  and  they  built  their  homes  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Then  times  changed  and 
with  them  customs.  British  subsidies  struck  at 
the  roots  of  our  shipping  interests,  and  the  re- 
lentless capability  of  steam  began  to  drive  the 
brave  white  sails  from  their  dominance  of  the 
seas.  Inevitably  the  shipyards  fell  into  gradual 
disuse,  the  packet  sailed  on  her  route  no  more, 
and  the  ship  merchants  turned  to  other  callings. 
The  river  was  no  longer  the  queen  of  the  town, 
but  only  its  chambermaid. 

\\  hereupon  the  town  turned  its  back  and 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  railroad  station.  And 
there  it  has  stayed  to  this  day,  for  Our  Town 
is  not  of  the  generous  proportions  which  war- 
conceived  shipyards  need. 

Such  is  the  scrap  of  history  that  the  houses  on 
River  Street  tell  me,  and  I  never  pass  them  with- 
out sensing  it  more  poignantly  than  the  most 
vivid  book  history  that  I  ever  read. 

A  ND  this  is  but  one  of  many  vistas  that 
houses  open  to  me.  I  have  a  passion  for 
houses.  I  do  not  mean  a  passion  to  acquire 
them.  Nothing  so  material  or  so  circumscribing 
as  the  possession  of  a  few  houses  in  the  timber 
could  content  me.  My  passion  is  to  read  the 
history  of  a  neighborhood  from  the  architecture 
of  its  houses;  to  construct  probable  interiors  from 
a  study  of  the  exteriors,  and  now  and  then  to 
catch  by  an  effort  of  sympathetic  imagination 
some  glimpses  of  the  drama  of  human  life  "flow- 
ing, forever  flowing"  through  them, 

Different  people  notice  different  features  in 
the  human  face.  I  have  a  friend  who  can  tell 
of  what  color  are  the  eyes  of  the  most  casually 
met  acquaintances;  another — not  a  dentist — can 
report  accurately  on  the  state  of  their  teeth. 
To  me  the  character  of  the  mouth  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  a  face.  Likewise,  in  houses, 
different  people  see  different  features.  For  my 
part,  the  fireplace,  or  rather  the  chimney,  as  the 
outward  sign  of  that  inward  grace  is  the  feature 
that  I  never  miss. 

T  DETEST  stingy  little  chimneys.  They  mean 
meaching  little  fireplaces  (if  any)  with  grates 
instead  of  andirons  in  them,  and  vast  ramifica- 
tions of  cherry  mantel,  laden  with  the  choicest 
and  ugliest  of  the  family  bric-a-brac.  These 
appear  in  houses  built  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  fireplace  was  beginning  to 
come  back  into  style  but  before  the  idea  of  repro- 
ducing it  in  its  Colonial  generosity  and  simplicity 
had  penetrated. 

Even  a  cherry  fireplace,  I  will  admit,  is  better 
than  no  fireplace  at  all.  The  family  that  lives 
in  such  a  house  will  at  least  escape  the  doom  of 
being  forced  "  to  gather  around  a  hole  in  the  floor 
called  a  register"  or  worse  still,  about  an  ugly 
structure  of  steel  needlessly  emphasized  by 
blatantly  shiny  gilding.  But  the  chimney  the 
sight  of  which  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart  and 
places  the  house  that  possesses  it  among  my 
friends,  is  the  big,  unstinted  brick  chimney  with 
its  promise  of  two  or  three  wide  fireplaces  and 
gracious  hearths.  I  used  to  think  that  house 
most  richly  gifted  which  had  two  chimneys 
in  back,  but  I  have  since  discovered  that  one 
chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  house  often  means  a 
fireplace  in  every  room,  front  and  back,  upstairs 
and  down.  Fancy  living  in  such  a  house!  A 
fireplace  in  the  living  room  is  a  spiritual  neces- 
sity, but  the  fireplace  in  the  bedroom  is  a  luxury 
both  spiritual  and  physical. 

From  chimneys  my  eye  usually  drops  to  ver- 
andas. An  old  gentleman  of  my  childhood  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say  that  when  he  built  his 
next  house  he  would  have  no  veranda  at  all  and 
not  a  tree  within  a  hundred  feet,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  proximity  of  trees  and  verandas  tends 


Color  is  per- 
haps one  of 
the  most 

pleasing 
means  of  ex- 
pressing 
ideas. 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

Prices  can  not  be  reduced  for  a  long  time  to 
come  in  anything  where  labor  is  the  impor- 
tant factor.  Skilled  wages  are  on  the  increase 
rather  than  otherwise. 

Material  plavs  but  a  small  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  DANERSK  FURNITURE.  That  is 
why  we  buy  the  best  woods  available  and 
take  such  care  in  the  handling  and  curing 
of  them.  The  most  expert  cabinet  makers 
and  skilled  artists  combine  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers the  finish  and  colors  of  their  own 
choosing  for  each  room. 

Send  jor  valuable  catalogue  "DS" 
Charming  sets  on  exhibition  at 
ERSKI NE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue.  4th  Floor 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.    Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


Marble 

Mantels 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 

Exclusively 
No  Catalogues. 

S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 
21  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Smoky 
Firepl 


Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  un  less 
successful 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


aces 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


for  the  extensive 
estate  or  modest 
country  home. 

Our  collection  of  over  1 500 
models  includes  reproductions 
of  famous  fountains,  benches, 
sun-dials,  vases,  tables,  bird- 
baths,  statuary  and  numerous 
other  kinds  of  garden  furniture. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

THE 

ERKINS  STUDIOS 

221  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 
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ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Entrance  Hall  Treatment 

H.  F.  Huber  &  Co. 

13  East  40th  Street 
New  York 


INTERIOR, 
DECORATIONS 


FACTORY 
18th  TO  19th  ST.  AVE.  C 


DRAPERIES 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 
DECORATIVE  OBJECTS 


PARIS 
18  FAUB? 
POISSONNIERE 


Let  Us  Plan  Your  Bird 
Garden— Now 


The  Bird  Man  is  now  making  prelimi- 
nary surveys  of  Gardens,  Parks,  Cemeteries 
and  Estates  for  Bird  Sanctuaries  to  be  com- 
pleted for  next  year's  nesting  season. 

Why  not  Yours? 


4 


Watch  the  Orioles  gather  nest- 
ing material  from  a  Reiber 
Nesting  Supply  Station  and 
weave  it  into  their  cradle  nests. 


Edwin  H.  Reiber,  the  Bird  Man,  has  invented  a  method  of  attracting  the 
wild  feathered  creatures  of  the  air  right  to  your  very  door — a  method 
which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments. 

Reiber  Bird  Homes  reproduce  the  natural  conditions  under  which  birds 
nest  and  rear  their  young. 

Send  for  the  Bird  Man's  Book  and  literature. 

Reiber  Bird  Reserve  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 

SET-  -jV-T-^ 


r^i     CHINA  AND  CLASS 


SALAD  OR  FRUIT  SET  IN  SILVEFVMOUNTED  POLISHED 
CRYSTAL.     SERVICE  PLATE  SUITABLE 
FOP,  FPnOZEN  DESSERTS. 


FOUNDED  1887 

HIGGINS  &  SEITER 

INC. 

9  &  ll  EAST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

f^n     CHINA  AND   GLASS  r+* 


■■'  .:■  '   -  ■  ' 


Nothing  adds  so  muck  to  the  summer  porch 
as  a  lantern.  Particularly  if  it's  W.  Irving 
hand  forged  wrought  iron. 

This  one  is  priced  at  Twent^-f'Oe  Dollars, 
wired  through  the  hollow  bracket  and  has 
windows  of  mica  to  bring  back  the  Colonial 
beaut^  of  *he  horn  lights  of  olden  da>ls. 


The  W.  Irving  Forge,  Inc. 

326  East  38th  Street 
New  York  City 
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furniture 

transcending  the 
commonplace,  well 
within  moderate  cost 

Decorative  Objects 

6 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company 
34-36  Wert  32®  Street 


n  >  4 


Twelve  Galleries,  rich  in  suggestion 


Interesting  suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe  prints 
of  well  appointed  interiors — mailed  gratis  upon  request 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span  -Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Unibrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  &  Cay  Fur- 
niture Company,  442  Monroe 
Avenue.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


.     *     f     9     .9  9 


HUNHflM 

■Cheating  service 

In  keeping  with  other  fine  furnish- 
ings that  contribute  to  winter  com- 
fort, is  a  DUNHAMIZED  Steam  Heat- 
ing System — noiseless,  quickly  reaches 
maximum  temperature,  cannot  leak  on 
the  floor.   Write  for  details. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


Running  Water 
in   the  Country 

jjj  You  can  make  your  home  absolutely  modern 
H   and  up-to-date  by  installing  a 

I  @KEwaneE® 

I         WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Gives  running  water  under  strong  pressure  for 
J  every  use.    Low  in  cost,  econon.it  a!  and  efficient 
j   in  operation.    Thousands  of  satisfied  users  prove 
Kewanee  superiority     Write  for  k'ewattee  Built- 
1  a  lifts  on  Runtriitg  Water,  Ulectric  Lighting  and 
1  Savage  Disposal  Systems. 

KE1VANE1  PRtl  \  I  E  1  I  IN  I II  s  (  0KPAK1 
( Formerly  k'civanec  rVater  Supply  Co.) 

■   102  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  III. 


HEPPLEWHITE  SIDEBOARD 

Fine  old  specimen  mahogany;  long  been  in  family. 
Price,  five  hundred  dollars.  Also  collection  of  Old 
Blue  Historical  China.  Photo  on  request,  or  can  be 
inspected  personally.  Box  960,  care  of  Country 
Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


"Christopher  and  Columbus"  (by  "Elizabeth"). 
Half-German  girl  twins.    They  discover  America  to  be  an 
interesting  place.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co..  Publishers. 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


TOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
•ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


to  rot  houses!  I  never  pass  one  of  the  lavishly 
verandaed  houses  of  the  modern  day,  with  its 
wide-flung  outdoor  living  room  down  one  side 
and  its  eating  porch  on  the  other,  and  a  sleeping 
porch  or  two  on  the  second  floor,  that  I  do  not 
long  to  be  able  to  lead  the  old  gentleman  past  it. 

A  broad  veranda,  comfortably  cluttered  with 
the  paraphernalia  of  living,  tells  me  that  the 
people  in  that  house  have  learned  one  truth, 
scarcely  suspected  in  the  old  gentleman's  day, 
and  not  universally  accepted  even  yet — that  the 
primary  virtue  of  a  house  is  to  be  livable. 

WINDOW  draperies  are  particularly  inter- 
esting to  me  because  they  are  one  of  the  few 
unimpeachable  evidences  of  the  character  of  the 
people  who  are  living  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
Architectural  features  express  the  personality 
which  built  the  place,  but  frequently  the  present 
occupants  may  be  purchasers  or  even  renters,  and 
their  tastes  may  be  entirely  different.  To  be 
sure,  they  picked  out  the  house  to  live  in,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  approve 
of  all  its  features.  I  actually  know  a  woman  who 
has  never  used  the  four  beautiful  fireplaces  in  a 
house  that  she  and  her  husband  bought.  "They 
make  too  much  dirt,"  she  says.  To  judge  her 
by  her  chimneys  would  be  a  plain  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

W  indow  draperies,  however,  are  sure  to  be  the 
expression  of  the  person  (or  perhaps,  I  should 
say  of  the  woman)  who  now  lives  in  the  house. 
With  one  swift  glance  I  receive  the  information 
that  the  mistress  of  this  house  or  that  has  no 
other  criterion  of  value  than  cost  (rich  and  ugly 
lace),  or  that  she  loves  simple,  beautiful  lines 
(hand  hemstitched  white  scrim),  or  that  she 
prides  herself  on  being  artistic  (cretonne  over- 
hangings  with  a  futurist  pattern).  Show  me  a 
person's  window  draperies,  let  me  find  out  whether 
he  loves  Charles  Lamb,  fireplaces,  and  ripe 
olives,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  measure  of  our 
congeniality. 

1  he  color  scheme  of  houses  is  a  subject  by  itself. 
Why  all  houses  should  not  be  painted  white  with 
green  blinds,  or  Colonial  yellow  as  a  second 
choice,  was  a  question  which  long  baffled  me, 
until  a  practical  friend  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  light-colored  paints  are  more  expen- 
sive and  require  renewing  more  often.  But  I 
have  yet  to  get  at  the  psychology  of  a  person 
who  paints  his  house  old  rose,  or  of  him  who 
puts  a  blue  house  in  the  middle  of  a  green  field, 
goes  in  and  out  of  it  day  after  day,  sees  it  from 
every  angle,  and  is  still  unabashed. 

TT  HAS  always  seemed  to  me  that  houses  are 
like  people  in  that,  besides  having  obviously 
charming  or  objectionable  qualities,  they  repel 
or  attract  for  reasons  not  readily  definable. 
There  are  certain  perfectly  good  houses  that  are 
uncongenial  to  certain  persons.  The  expensive 
house  built  about  fifteen  years  ago  is  one  of  the 
types  for  which  I  have  an  unreasoning  dislike. 
I  mean  the  comfortable,  fairly  spacious  house 
with  bay  windows  and  oak  floors,  square  rooms, 
and  a  general  air  of  florid  prosperity,  and  no  ir- 
regularities or  individuality.  I  am  thinking  of 
one  such  now,  and  it  annoys  me  just  as  persons  of 
that  type  sometimes  do.  Yet  it  is  a  perfectly 
good  house.  I  suspect  the  reason  that  it  rubs  me 
the  wrong  way  is  simply  that  it  has  "all  the  vir- 
tues I  detest  and  none  of  the  faults  I  love." 

Another  type  of  house  with  which  I  am  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  is  the  house  built  in  the  fifties 
and  early  sixties.  ^  ou  know  the  type  I  mean 
— two  stories  and  a  half,  peaked  roof,  three 
windows  across  the  front,  a  prim  front  porch  and 
a  narrow  front  hall.  These  houses  are  as  lacking 
in  the  comfort  and  generosity  of  the  Colonial 
type  as  in  the  convenience  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  modern.  Someone  has  said  that,  judging 
from  the  houses  built  in  the  years  following  the 
Rebellion,  the  architects  of  the  country  must 
have  left  their  brains  instead  of  their  bodies  on 
the  battlefields. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  says  that  some  houses 
make  you  visualize  funerals — "funeral 
houses"  she  calls  them.  When  I  asked  her  to 
pick  out  several  that  affected  her  that  way,  she 
invariably  selected  a  house  of  this  type  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Just  as  you  can  tell  something  of  what  is  inside 
people's  minds  by  their  expressions,  so  you  can 
tell  a  great  deal  about  the  inside  of  a  house  by 
its  architectural  expression.    The  type  of  house 
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The  modern  Greenhouse  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  place  in  which  to  grow 
fruits  and  flowers. 

Graceful  in  design,  light  yet  strong  in  con- 
struction, and  in  complete  harmony  with 
its  surroundings,  it  must  be  so  efficient  that 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  are  safely  housed 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

The  V-Bar  Greenhouse  is  successfully 
meeting  all  these  conditions,  because  it  em- 
bodies the  best  that  is  known  in  Greenhouse 
construction. 

We  have  photographs  and  plans  that  will 
interest  you.  Come  in  and  see  them,  or  let 
us  bring  them  to  you. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY 
V-Bar  Greenhouses 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


For  Lighting  Service  De  Luxe 

No  convenience  will  do  more  to  complete  the  comfort  and 
appointments  of  the  country  home  than  a  Universal  lighting 
plant,  operated  by  a 

Four-  Cylinder  Motor 

A  smooth-running,  dependable  water- 
cooled  motor,  burning  either  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  gas.    Economical  and  simple 
to  maintain — always  efficient  and  reliable. 

The  Universal  Motor  is  widely  used  for  operating  stationary 
and  portable  lighting  plants,  water  systems,  motor  boats  and  for 
furnishing  unfailing  power  for  every  purpose. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting  Plants,  or 
Bulletin  No.  29  on  Marine  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR 
COMPANY 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

The  U.  S.  War  Dept.  used  more  than 
1500  Universal  Motors  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 


another 

win 

with,  the 
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DUNLOP 

"VAC 


ft  GOLF 
BALLS 


Added  to  the  already  long  list  of  world-wide  champion- 
ship victories  won  by  both  famous  professionals  and  well- 
known  amateurs  using  Dunlop  "Vacs,"  comes  the  cable 
from  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  saying  that  Abe  Mitchell, 
using  Dunlop  31  Vacs  won  the  professional  championship  of 
Great  Britain  and  Gold  Medal.  ;  All  the  cracks  competed — 
Duncan  was  second,  Vardon  third,  Ray  fourth. 

Lord  Charles  Hope — winner  of  the  United  Services 
Golf  Tournament,  the  first  BIG  amateur  event  since 
19 14 — says: 

"I  always  use  Dunlop  No.  31  Golf  Balls 
and  find  them  the  best  in  every  way." 

(Signed)    CHARLES  M.  HOPE 

To  know  golf  ball  satisfaction  and  to 

imrpnove  your  golP 

DUN  LOP  "VACS  "of 

your  professional 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  29  $1.00  each 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  31  $1.00  each 

$12  a  dozen  in  sealed  boxes 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  England 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 
New  York:  T.  W.  NIBLETT,  Suite  2014-B,  305  Fifth  Ave. 
Toronto:  DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  GOODS  CO.,  Ltd. 
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"Many  people  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Iris  is  'the  coming  flower.'  This  belief  is  an  inspiration  to  real  lovers 
of  the  genus,  because  it  will  mean  a  more  common  knowledge  of  the  riches 
that  they  are  already  enjoying." — B.  Y.  Morrison  in  June  Country  Life. 

IT  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  years  that  Irises  will  some  day  obtain 
the  recognition  they  richly  deserve.    At  present  the  demand  for  new 
varieties  indicates  that  they  will  be  used  in  greater  quantities  than  ever 
before,  particularly  when  formal  effects  are  desired. 

August  and  September  are  specially  favorable  months  for  planting  Irises, 
and  my  new  Wyomissing  Seedlings  offer,  to  most  people,  novelty  in  pattern 
and  color  so  much  sought  for  at  this  time.  Some  of  my  seedlings  which  I 
particularly  recommend  are: 


CHESTER  HUNT 
HIAWATHA 
MARY  GARDEN 


MINNEHAHA 

NAVAJO 

PAULINE 


RED  CLOUD 
ROSE  UNIQUE 
WYOMISSING 


For  the  next  30  days  only  I  will  send  One 
plant  each  of  these  Nine  varieties  for  $6.50 

Many  others  are  listed  in  "Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties."  If  your 
copy  has  been  mislaid  please  write  for  another,  it  will  be  forwarded 
promptly. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 
103  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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Traxler's  Collection  of  Fragrant  Peonies 

BRAND'S  "AMERICA'S  BEST" 

Make  your  beautiful  homes  more  beautiful. 
Plant  only  America's  best,  the  world's  best,  and 
nothing  but  the  best  of  fragrant  peonies.  If  you 
want  the  best  peonies  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
duced, give  us  your  order  for  September  or 
October  shipment  from  our  matchless,  extra  se- 
lect northern  grown  stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

TRAXLER-BRAND  PEONY  CO. 

225  W.  24th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HO  R  S  FOR  I)'  S  

r.  ...  <»     ...  °ur  customers  tell  us  that  our  Ver- 

(  old  Weather  Plants,    mont  grown  stock  stands  transplanting 
better  than  stock  from  farther  South. 
My  Autumn  Supplement,  ready  the  last  of  August, 
will  olfer  a  long  list  including  Fall  Bulbs,  Hare  Lilies, 

Trilli  s.  Wild  I'lowers,  Shruhs.  etc..  suitable  for 

Cold  Climate 

l  hardiest  varieties  of  plants,  you  should 


Lily  Bulbs. 
Tulips  and 
Daffodils 

If  interested  in 


ud  for  this  supplement. 

V.  II.  IIUKSFOItU, 

Charlotte, 


Vermont 


"Withthe  Helpof  God  and  a  Few  Marines" 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  A.  W.  CATLIN,  the  author, 
takes  you  into  the  very  heart  of  the  battle  of  Belleau 
Wood.    The  story  and  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Marines. 

Net,  $1.50.        Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Tozvnsend  Patent  No. 
i,2oq,5IQ   Dec.  iq, 

IQl6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  alt 
types  oj  Lawn  Mowers 

S.P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


of  which  I  was  just  speaking,  for  instance,  is 
probably  saturated  with  black  walnut.  If  it 
runs  true  to  type,  a  black  walnut  hat  rack  (the 
worst  of  all  the  monstrosities  of  the  period)  stands 
in  lugubrious  guard  over  the  front  door;  while 
within  the  parlor  is  the  conventional  set,  four 
small  chairs,  a  large  one,  a  sofa,  and  an  oval 
marble-topped  table,  all  executed  in  that  pe- 
culiarly Victorian  wood.  Perchance  the  sofa 
and  chairs  still  retain  their  original  covering  of 
slippery  black  hair  cloth;  haply,  they  may  be 
hiding  it  under  the  acquired  culture  of  tapestry 
(I  am  told  that  hair  cloth  is  "coming  back";  I 
know  at  least  one  home  in  which  it  never  will!).* 

~"pHEN  there  is  the  type  of  house  that  could 
not  help  containing  a  parlor  with  a  small 
mahogany  table  in  the  middle,  an  upright  piano 
in  one  corner,  lace  curtains  at  the  windows,  a 
mock  fireplace  and  above  it  a  mantel  with  a 
marble  or  gilt  clock  in  the  exact  centre.  Having 
seen  the  exterior,  you  are  just  as  sure  of  that  in- 
terior as  you  are  that  certain  bridge  partners  are 
the  kind  who  will  say,  when  you  lay  down  your 
hand,  "  If  I  had  seen  that  hand  I  would  have  made 
it  no  trumps." 

Of  course  there  are  houses  with  cryptic  or 
deceitful  expressions.  One  sometimes  enters  a 
low-ceilinged,  old-fashioned  house  that  one  felt 
at  first  sight  he  could  love,  and  finds  it  filled  with 
Mission  furniture  and  Mission  people.  Again, 
one  has  become  acquainted  with  a  house  of  the 
post-bellum  period  which  concealed  comfortable 
and  gracious  mahogany  furnishings  behind  an 
exterior  that  shrieked  black  walnut. 

/"\F  ALL  the  stories  that  houses  tell  me,  the 
one  that  affects  me  the  most  is  the  story  of 
the  young  folk  who  are  building  a  home.  I  do 
not,  for  themselves  alone,  admire  square  little 
houses  with  about  as  much  distinction  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  shoe  box,  or  cheap  little  bungalows 
jauntily  hiding  their  inadequacies  under  a  mere- 
tricious moderness,  and  yet  sometimes  I  find  them 
infinitely  touching.  Who,  indeed,  with  a  single 
touch  of  sympathetic  imagination,  could  help  but 
feel  the  planning  and  contriving  and  hoping  that 
the  little  box-like  house  with  its  pocket  hand- 
kerchief of  lawn,  its  home-made  window  boxes, 
and  its  little  gate  at  the  head  of  the  piazza  steps 
connotes? 

In  the  outskirts  of  Our  Town  is  a  big  piece  of 
wooded  land  which  has  recently  been  opened  up 
in  small  lots  by  a  land  syndicate.  The  people 
who  have  bought  these  lots  are  building  the 
strangest  conglomeration  of  little  houses  upon 
them.  Here,  a  house  scrambling  up  a  steep  hill, 
hanging  on  by  one  story  in  front  while  three  stor- 
ies trail  behind;  there,  a  rather  decent  little 
bungalow,  and  just  beyond  it  a  small '  house 
consisting  of  one  brave  living  room  and  a  tar- 
paper  kitchen.  Many  of  the  owners  are  doing 
part  of  the  building  themselves.  They  come  out 
for  the  week  ends,  live  in  tar-paper  shacks,  and 
whistle  and  sing  as  they  work  at  the  little  houses- 
to-be. 

Now  this  land  was  a  rarely  beautiful  piece  of 
wooded  hill  and  dale,  and  it  is  the  thing  in  Our 
Town  to  assert  one's  own  position  in  the  Very 
Old  Guard  by  saying  what  a  terrible  pity  it  is 
that  all  those  ordinary  people  should  have  got  in 
here  with  their  dreadful  houses,  when  it  would 
have  made  such  beautiful  estates,  my  dear — 
not  that  many  of  us  live  on  estates  ourselves! 

'  I  *HEY  are  really  kind  people,  the  people  in  ' 
*■  Our  Town;  they  subscribe  w7ith  sober  gen- 
erosity to  fresh  air  funds  and  funds  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenements.  But  this  is — 
different.  They  cannot  seem  to  realize  what  the 
opportunity  means  to  the  people  who  are  build- 
ing the  little  houses  that  wander  up  hill  arid  down 
dale.  If  that  land  had  not  been  opened  to  them 
they  would  still  be  living  in  tenement  houses  in 
the  city,  or  worse  still,  in  some  desolate  row  of 
apartment  houses.  Instead  they  are  pioneers, 
they  have  a  romance  in  their  lives,  they  are  obey- 
ing the  primitive  instinct,  they  are  building — 
and  building  not  merely  houses,  but  homes. 

Persis  Dwight  Brown. 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  ''ONE  MAN"  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  c!or  bred.  THE  popular  cltjR  of  the  times  for  borne,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion. 
romp.ng  plavmate,  matchless  watch  and  stack  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  l>v  Roosevelt  and  Rainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  laitbful,  deeply  allectionate  and  true  as  steel.    Clean  minded,  self  rcpectinn.  dependable 

with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy  hardv, 
absolutely  frttjrom  dtsttmpt  <.  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK  Uiorouejibred 
pedigreed,  registered,  cerlilied. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

hrc%<?IfE  n/i  «^d^h!lfhd^VVe'  thorouEhb"!d,  rolypoly.  comical  loving  puppies,  male  female  or  unrelated  pain.  (2)  Crown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
AX  wrftM  i       BP,e"d,d  h'tch  airroJv  served 'by  our  inagnil.cent  stud.    II.-  v„a,a,.t.c  , Mon.pt  shmment.  sale  d.lueiv  ;,.,v»|..-i.-.m  .-...I  I.,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 

tr  bW'>,wramy'  lirawny-  ^''t>lc  Upstanding  IN  1 1,1  NATIONAL  champion  K.x.tenai  ChuHK.k  (the  only  American  bred  international  champSn  Airedale  a tud  in  the  world)  Fee 
$25.    Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  ami  [nice  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card.  worm;.  ce 

  VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  5A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook  197 


AIREDALE  TERRIER! 

"Hicks"  is  looking  for  a  home,  he  is  a  grand 
good  "pal"  and  guard  and  1  know  someone 
would  leve  him — He  is  three  years  old,  a  son 
of  "Ch.  York  Master  Kev."  is  registered  with 
the  A.  K.  C.  Excellent  type,  beautifully  col- 
ored, and  a  dog  to  please  anyone.    Price  $60. 

CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS 

P.  O.Sandy  Hook  Monroe,  Connecticut 


AIREDALES 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Iiest  pedigreed  stock  in  the  country.  "There 
is  no  dog  like  an  Airedale."  Our  prices  are 
reasonable.   Send  for  particulars. 

VALLEY  FORGE  AIREDALE  KENNELS 

A.  H.  Crockett,  Prop. 
Bridgeport  Pennsylvania 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Champion  Soudan  Swiveller  at  stud,  fee 
$25.00.  The  Sire  of  Champlua  Abbey  Kinc 
Nobbier,  Champion  Gold  Heels.  Champion 
Kirks  Patricia.  Puppies  and  grown  stock 
or  sale. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
Brayvent  Kennels  ££#£'1. 

Thomas  K.  Bray      Phone  424  M  Wcstficld 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

Best  Small  Watch-Dog  in  the  World 

They  arc  gentle  with  children,  although 
very  active,  alert,  and  courageous;  their 
small  size,  short  h;iir,  natural  cleanliness, 
intelligence  and  freedom  from  disease  make 
them  the  ideal  and  perfect  house  dog. 
Puppies  from  $50  up. 
Victor  VerHelle,  R.F.D.No.3 
Somerville,  .  New  Jersey 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 

All  ages  and  colors.    Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies.   Champion  bred 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $25. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Shipped  safely  anywhere.   Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions 

T\/T"PQ  T-T  A  'RA'VTTnP  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1236 
-Lv.LX\.0.  XT..  f\.  .D-r-WV  1  LL,!^,  Great  Neck,  L.I.       -       -      Telephone  Great  Neck  418 


MEDOR  KENNELS 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Our  specialty  is  Pekingese  and  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers.    Just  im- 
ported— "Sons"  by  Ch.,  Wrose  Collar  Boy,  Winner  of  thirteen  cham- 
pionships and  specials. 

We  have  a  splendid  selection  of  Poms.  Chows  and  Boston  Terriers.  Come  in 
and  look  around. 

Call  or  write  70  West  47th  St., New  York,2  blocks  from  the  Ritz  Phone  6340  Bryant 


YURAK  KENNELS 

Samoyede  puppies  and  grown 
dogs  from  pedigreed  prize  winning 
stock.    Price  $50  up. 

Shut  Balackeror.  A.  K.  C.  249764-  A  first 
prize  and  reserve  w  inner  at  the  Garden  show. 

MRS.  FRANK  ROMER 
611  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn.  Hftfi 

SNOW   WHITE   ESQUIMO  PUPPIES 

The  smartest  and  cutest  dog's  on  earth.  Natural 
trick  dogs  and  very  comical.  Just  the  thing  for 
children;  affectionate,  playful,  and  harmless  as 
a  kitten.  Always  full  ot  "/V//."  My  puppies 
are  not  raised  in  a  city  back  yard  or  crowded 
kennels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are  full 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Terms  reasonable  5c  in  stamps 
brings  you  a  catalogue  of  these  popular  dogs. 
Brockways  Kennels  Baldwin,  Kansas 


ANCHOR  POST 

Kennel   Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks — Poultry 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and  building  modern 
fences  and  enclosures  of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs, 
poultry,  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  find  our  catalogue  interesting  reading. 

Write  for  our  special  Circular  C.  L. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON— 7Q  Milk  Street  ;  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate  Trust 
Bide,.;  HARTFORD — 902  Main  Street;  CLEVELAND— Guard- 
ian Bldg.;  ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg.;  CHICAGO-Edison  Bldg. 


Sterlingworth  Kennels — Exhibitors 

The  Spaniel — Exclusively 

Black  Cocker  puppies  now  on  Sale — Little 
cobby  beauties — dense  coat,  fine  feathering, 
long  silken  ears.  Begin  early  to  train  for 
any  desired  purpose. 

"Sterlingworth"  quality  insures  Satisfaction 
245  West  Castle  St.     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Shomont  White  Collies 

The  "ACES"  of  all  Dog-doro 

Thoroughbred— Beautiful— Intelligent. 

An  ideal  playmate  for  the  Kiddies.  A 
guardian  for  the  home.  A  good  shep- 
herd. 

Faithful,  Strong,  Gentle,  Fearless. 
Write  for  special  lists.    Right  Now! 
SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  574        Monticello,  Iowa 

Registered  Scotch 
Collies 

Represents  Best  Breeding  in  America 
Grown  Stock  and  Puppies   For   Sale  at 
Reasonable  Prices  from  American 
and  Imported  Champions 
Wm  THE  ARCADIA  COLLIE  KENNELS 
"Registered" 
M.  THOMSON 
3805  Lindell  Blvd..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

St.  Bernards 

Best  possible  pets  for  children. 
Companions,  also  guards  for  the 
home.  Faithful  and  affectionate. 
From  best  prize  pedigreed  strains. 

Also  Collie  Puppies 
White  Star  Kennels,  Long  Branch,  N.J. 

'Phone  855J 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs 

Pedigreed  puppies  from  Champion 
stock.  Ideal  playmates  for  children 
or  companions  for  adults. 

Puppies  of  both  breeds  from  pedigreed  champion  stock  at 
WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 
Address:  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Best  Rat  Killers.  All  the 
terrier  virtues,  none  of  the 
terrier  vices. 


For  Sale — High  Class  Winning 
Wire-haired  and  smooth  Fox 
Terriers,  Irish  Terriers,  Aire- 
dale Terriers,  Manchester  Black 
and  Tan  Terriers,  Hull  Terriers 
and  mostly  all  breeds  for  sale. 

Apply 

ALF  DELMONT 

Leeds  Kennels  Wynnewood,  Pa. 


4  1 


Airedale 
Farm  Kennels 

RIVER  EDGE,  N.  J. 

16  miles  from  New  York,  Erie  R.  R. 

The  most  intelligent  pups  for  par- 
ticular people  who  want  the  best. 
Established  in  1884 
Visitors  always  welcome 


FOR  SALE 

Miniature  black  female  Pom.  Fully  mat- 
ured, fine  bone,  sound  in  color,  good  type, 
Bred  in  the  purple;  Too  small  to  breed. 
Under  t  hree  pounds .  Loveliest  pet .  Sweet 
disposition.  Will  make  an  ideal  sleeve 
dog  for  a  lady.  A  born  Aristocrat.  Reg- 
istered.   Price  $250.00. 


GERSTDALE  KENNELS 


Alton 


POLICE  DOGS— 2  LITTERS 

Champion  Brush  Wood  Boy 

ENGLISH  SETTERS— 1  LITTER 

Champion  Brighton 

Several  Great  Danes.  Bitches,  best  strain,  ready  to  breed,  also  Pups 

HOLDFAST  KENNELS 
New  York  City  2S8  Avenue  A 


IRISH  SETTERS 

A  fine  litter  of  puppies  for  sale.    By  Morty's.  Mct  and 
out  of  Caltra  M's  Ruby,  both  sire  and  dam  a  rich 
dark  red  in  color.    Strong  in  the  blood  of  Morty  Oge, 
Richwood's  Roxy,  ch.  St.  Lambert's  Caltra  M.,  ch.  Pat 
A.  Belle  combining  the  best  field  and  bench  strains 
in  America. 

JOHN  W.  TUCKER                      Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

* 'That's  the  book  I  need—" 

Every  dog  needs  "About  Dogs."    It  tells  his  master  what  he 
cannot  tell  himself.    How  to  feed  and  exercise  him,  how  to  im- 
prove his  health,  appearance,  disposition  and  value,  and,  in  the 
chapter  on  "Dogs'  Diseases,"  perhaps  even  to  save  his  life. 
Send  for  it  to-day.    It  is  sent  FREE  with  free  sample  of 
Austin's  Dog  Bread,  the 
scientific   composition  of 
which,  lean    meat,  bone 
meal  and  high-grade  cer- 
eals, with    its  complete 
freedom  from  chemicals  or 
waste  materials,  makes  it 
the  best 
food  for 
dogs. 


Give  your  Dealer's  Name 

Austin  DogBread& 
Animal  Food  Co. 

303  Marginal  Street 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


AlASTfN 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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RAMSEY  MILHOLLAND     A  BEST  SELLER 

WE  SPOKE  of  "Ramsey  Milholland," 
Booth  Tarkington's  new  novel,  in 
these  pages  last  month.  Since  then 
the  book  has  been  published  (it  appeared 
August  15th),  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
both  the  public  and  the  critics  have  confirmed 
our  own  high  opinion  of  it  as  a  novel  signifi- 
cant of  the  deeper  currents  in  the  lives  of 
younger  Americans.  The  book  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  story  of  a  Penrod  growing  up, 
of  a  William  Sylvanus  Baxter  coming  to  man- 
hood. Yet,  on  all  sides  people  are  seeing  more 
than  that  in  it. 

That  infallible  indication  of  public  favor, 
the  sales  report,  seems  to  show  that  this  is 
Mr.  Tarkington's  most  popular  book.  Our 
advance  orders  on  "Ramsey  Milholland"  ex- 
ceed by  many  thousands  those  of  any  of  his 
books  which  we  have  published,  and  all  indica- 
tions are  that  the  bookstore  reorders  are 
going  to  increase  in  volume  as  the  season 
progresses. 

This  story  is  as  essentially  American  as  any 
of  Mr.  Tarkington's  long  list  of  books.  In- 
deed, we  feel  that  it  combines  the  elements 
of  "Penrod,"  "Seventeen"  and  "The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons"  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
stand  foremost  among  the  books  which  inter- 
pret the  fife  of  the  younger  generation  to-day. 

ROSE-COLORED  GLASSES 

Concluding  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  American  Magazine  under  the  title, 
"Why  I  Always  Wear  My  Rose-colored 
Glasses,"  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  whose  new 
Nature  book,  "Homing  With  the  Birds," 
will  be  out  early  this  fall  says: 

One  thing  I  have  decided  surely:  never  again  shall 
I  hesitate  to  make  one  of  my  characters  as  self-sacri- 
ficing and  as  heroic  as  my  rose-colored  spectacles  can 
see  him.  For,  wearing  my  most  highly  colored  pair,  I 
could  not  match  in  imagination  the  facts  of  the  present. 
I  crippled  Freckles  by  only  the  loss  of  his  left  hand  at 
the  wrist,  while  to  balance  that  I  gave  him  months  of 
outdoor  exercise,  nourishing  food,  and  physical  prepar- 
ation for  trouncing  one  German.  Just  suppose  I  had 
represented  him  as  having  outdone  thirteen!  Yet  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  a  lad  of  his  same  blood  and 
years,  Sonny  Gilstrap,  of  Oklahoma,  threw  away  his 
bugle,  pried  a  gun  from  the  stiffening  fingers  of  a  fallen 
comrade,  went  over  the  top,  and  alone  and  unassisted 
herded  into  our  lines  before  him  thirteen  lusty  Germans, 
his  unconquerable  soul  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  man- 
hood in  its  ultimate  hour. 

So  I  am  going  to  resume  my  work  with  delight  un- 
speakable, the  work  of  telling  about  the  biggest,  the 
best,  the  highest,  the  most  unselfish  things  I  ever 
have  known  of  men. 

So  when  writing  another  book,  even  without  wearing 
my  rose-colored  glasses,  I  shall  have  to  tell  only  the 
truth  to  portray  men  at  their  best,  and  my  pictures  of 
them  will  still  be  bigger  and  better  than  any  I  have 
reproduced  up  to  this  time. 

A  BOOKSHELF  OF  MODERN  POETS 

Very  great  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
public  visiting  the  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany bookstores  at  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  store,  and  in  the  Liberty 
Tower  Building,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

in  "A  Bookshelf  of  Modern  Poets,"  compiled 
by  Amy  Lowell  especially  for  the  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  bookshops.  Naturally, 
this  interest  is  traceable  to  two  main  factors: 
first,  the  interest  in  modern  poetry  (it  is  a 
commonplace  now  that  there  has  been  a 
renaissance  of  poetry  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world);  and  secondly,  the  fact  that 
Amy  Lowell,  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
the  new  verse  and  a  gracious  patron  of  all  the 
younger  poets,  makes  the  selection  of  the  titles 
which  she  thinks  necessary  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Miss  Lowell  has  reviewed  all  the  volumes  of 
the  last  half  dozen  years  in  making  this  list, 
and  only  work  which  she  deems  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  several  writers  included,  as 
well  as  work  authentically  modern,  from  her 
point  of  view,  has  been  included.  Miss  Lowell, 
herself,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  John  Masefield, 
VachelLindsay,Maxwell  Bodenheim,  "H.  D.," 
Carl  Sandburg  and  all  the  other  representative 
new  poets  are  grouped  in  this  list.  Any  one 
desiring  to  get  at  the  real  essence  of  the  modern 
poetry  movement  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  Miss  Lowell's  guidance  as  offered 
through  this  bookshelf. 

A  SKETCH  OF  "THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD" 

The  Bookman  in  a  recent  issue  points  out 
that  Mr.  Conrad  gave  the  world  rather  a  com- 
plete sketch  of  his  latest  novel,  "The  Arrow 
of  Gold,"  in  his  earlier  volume,  "The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea,"  in  the  story  entitled  "The  Trcm- 
olino."  The  fact,  of  course,  was  recognized 
promptly  on  reading  "The  Arrow  of  Gold" 
by  all  who  know  their  Conrad.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  known  from  the  start  that  certain 
underlying  phases  of  the  book  touched  upon  the 
author's  own  sea  experience.  In  Mr.  Conrad's 
remarkable  preface  for  "Nostromo,"  he  says: 

But  mainly  Nostromo  is  what  he  is  because  I  received 
the  inspiration  for  him  in  my  early  days  from  a  Medi- 
terranean sailor.  Those  who  have  read  certain  pages 
of  mine  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
Dominic  the  Padron  of  the  Tremolino  might  under 
given  circumstances  have  been  a  Nostromo.  At  any 
rate  Dominic  would  have  understood  the  younger  man 
perfectly — if  scornfully.  He  and  I  were  engaged  to- 
gether in  a  rather  absurd  adventure,  but  the  absurdity 
does  not  matter. 

As  for  the  story  of  "The  Tremolino" 
referred  to,  it  is  indeed  a  thing  well  worth 
reading  in  connection  with  "The  Arrow  of 
Gold,"  for  there  Mr.  Conrad  gives  us  the  first 
glimpse  of  Dona  Rita,  of  Dominic,  the  sar- 
donic Corsican  sailor,  and  of  the  remarkable 
Captain  Blunt,  " Americain,  Catholique  ct 
gcntilhomme." 

Besides,  in  the  story  of  "The  Tremolino" 
Mr.  Conrad  goes  more  fully  into  the  phase  of 
the  adventure,  which  was  left  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader  in  "  The  Arrow  of  Gold." 
We  refer  to  the  smuggling  of  munitions  to  the 
royalists  in  the  Spanish  hills  and  to  the  disas- 
trous end  of  the  little  boat  he  loved  so  well. 
A  correspondent  writes  us  in  regard  to  the 
sketch  of  "The  Tremolino":  "One  misses 


that  side  of  the  tale  in  'The  Arrow':  it  is  as 
though  he  could  not  bear  to  write  again  of  the 
death  of  a  vessel  which  he  loved." 

However  all  this  may  be,  to  us  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  sketch  of  "The  Trem- 
olino" is  the  view  given  there  of  Dona  Rita 
as  compared  to  the  fictional  picture  in  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold." 

In  the  sketch  of  "The  Tremolino"  the 
first  reference  to  this  remarkable  character 
is  as  follows: 

One  of  these  last  was  extremely  amusing  in  the  imita- 
tions she  gave  us,  in  confidence,  of  various  highly  placed 
personages  she  was  perpetually  rushing  off  to  Paris 
to  interview  in  the  interests  of  the  cause — Por  el  Rey  ! 
For  she  was  a  Carlist,  and  of  Basque  blood  at  that,  with 
something  of  a  lioness  in  the  expression  of  her  coura- 
geous face  (especially  when  she  let  her  hair  down),  and 
with  the  volatile  little  soul  of  a  sparrow  dressed  in 
fine  Parisian  feathers,  which  had  the  trick  of  coming 
off  disconcertingly  at  unexpected  moments. 

But  her  imitations  of  a  Parisian  personage,  very 
highly  placed,  indeed,  as  she  represented  him  standing 
in  the  corner  of  a  room  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  rubbing 
the  back  of  his  head  and  moaning  helplessly,  "Rita, 
you  are  the  death  of  me,"  were  enough  to  make  one 
(if  young  and  free  from  cares)  split  one's  sides  laughing. 
She  had  an  uncle  still  living,  a  very  effective  Carlist, 
too,  the  priest  of  a  little  mountain  parish  in  Guipuzcoa. 
As  the  sea-going  member  of  the  syndicate  (whose  plans 
depended  greatly  on  Dona  Rita's  information),  I  used 
to  be  charged  with  humbly  affectionate  messages  for 
the  old  man.  These  messages  I  was  supposed  to  deliver 
to  the  Arragonese  muleteers  (who  were  sure  to  await 
at  certain  times  the  Tremolino  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Gulf  of  Rosas),  for  faithful  transportation  inland, 
together  with  the  various  unlawful  goods  landed 
secretly  from  under  the  Tremolino' s  hatches. 

We  could  carry  the  comparison  still  further, 
yet  we  have  given  enough  to  show  the  casual 
reader  the  fascination  to  be  found  in  tracing 
the  nugget  of  fact  from  which  the  fine  spun  web 
of  "The  Arrow  of  Gold"  was  created. 


O.  HENRY  IN  JUNE 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  anecdotes 
about  O.  Henry  which  lend  added  color  and 
interest  to  his  short  stories.  Who  will  not 
recognize  the  O.  Henry  of  so  many  of  his  genial 
stories  in  this  picture  of  the  author  himself 
junketing  around  with  a  violin  as  a  part  of 
a  boyhood  serenading  outfit.  Such  is  the  view 
his  friend  and  former  townsman,  John  S. 
Michaux  gave  of  the  short  story  writer  at  the 
recent  O.  Henry  exercises  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
And  apparently  O.  Henry  took  this  occupation 
quite  as  seriously  as  he  later  did  his  story 
writing.    For,  says  Mr.  Michaux: 

Will  Por'rr  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  "tuners" 
I  ever  met.  He  and  his  brother  used  to  exasperate 
me  very  much  tuning.  I  can  see  Will  now  (Will 
is  what  they  always  called  O.  Henry  in  Greensboro) 
as,  with  tilted  chin  and  twinkling  eye  he  used  to 
approach  one  of  the  guitar  players,  put  his  foot  upon  a 
stump  or  some  other  elevation,  and  make  a  modest 
request  for  A;  and  then  would  follow  the  trink,  trunk, 
trink  of  the  guitar  and  the  same  of  the  violin  until  he 
was  in  tur.e,  or  thought  he  was;  and  then  he  would 
saw  againgt  my  brother,  who  had  the  other  second 
violin,  to  see  if  he  was  in  tune,  and  then  there  would  be 
a  general  sawing  all  round  to  see  if  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  assault  upon  the  unsuspecting  victim 
whom  we  intended  to  "serenade." 
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Major  Wendt  and  his  favorite  mount  Antelope,  who  served  with  him  on  the  Mexican  border 


QENTLING  the  SADDLE  H0RS8 

"By  ^ALFRED  IFENDT 

Major,  Squadron  A,  N.  Y.  G.  and  former  Instructor  of  Equitation,  School  of  the  Line,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 


HORSEMANSHIP  may  truly  be  called  a  science,  and  is 
so  considered  by  its  enthusiasts.  There  is  probably  no 
other  animal  which  is  more  changed  by  the  training  it 
undergoes  than  is  the  horse.  In  the  transition  from  a  more 
or  less  wild,  non-weight  bearing  animal,  to  the  horse  as  a  carrier  of 
a  rider,  its  whole  muscular  development  and  its  carriage  undergo 
a  change;  it  is  taught  gaits  and  movements  and  positions 
which  as  a  non-weight  carrying  animal  it  would  not  naturally  take. 
In  other  words,  the  horse,  before  it  is  fitted  for  wTork  as  a  perfect 
saddler  or  weight  carrier,  has  to  undergo  a  series  of  setting-up 
exercises  which  equal  those  we  have  recently  given  in  our  training 
camps  to  undeveloped  humans,  to  fit  them  for  the  work  that  the 
Government  intended  them  to  do.  Surely,  to  take  an  animal  more 
than  six  times  as  heavy  and  six  times  as  strong  as  a  human  being, 
and  gentle  it  so  that  it  obeys  willingly  every  indication  of  the  will  of 
its  rider,  is  a  character  test  and  a  science.  I  say  "gentle"  advisedly, 
for  similar  to  the  methods  in  handling  humans  in  the  prisons,  mod- 
ern training  methods  tend  toward  gentling  this  noble  animal  and 
not  "  busting"  it. 

There  is  one  important  thought  that  the  rider  and  trainer  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  and  it  is  a  thought  which  generally  causes  aston- 
ishment to  those  not  familiar  with  the  animal,  and  that  is  that  the 


horse  has  a  highly  developed  memory  and  but  little  intelligence.  I 
hold  that  every  so-called  act  of  intelligence  of  the  horse  can  always  be 
traced  back  to  something  that  has  been  taught  it  or  something  that 
happened  to  it  in  the  past,  and  has  remained  in  its  memory.  If 
memory  brings  to  a  horse  the  recollection  of  having  been  frightened  or 
hurt  by  some  object  in  the  past,  he  will  shy  or  run  away  when 
such  an  object  reappears  before  him.  Again,  on  similar  occasion, 
if  careful  handling  from  youth  up  keeps  such  memories  from  him, 
he  will  be  courageous  and  easy  to  handle. 

A RIDER  or  trainer  handling  a  horse  has  responsibilities  which 
involve  the  future  conduct  of  that  horse,  which  responsi- 
bilities he  rarely  realizes.  Watch  the  ringmaster  in  a  circus. 
While  he  handles  the  long  whip  the  horses  keep  on  the  circle,  but 
when  he  lowers  the  long  whip  and  raises  the  short  one  in  his 
other  hand,  every  animal  turns  sharply  about  and  continues  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Why?  Not  on  account  of  intelligence  but  on 
account  of  memory,  which  recalls  the  training  and  possible  punish- 
ment for  disobedience. 

Having  this  thought  constantly  in  mind,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  no  act  of  disobedience  or  misbehavior  on  the  part  of 
the  horse  be  allowed  to  go  by  without  being  immediately  corrected. 
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It  is,  of  course,  just  as  important  to  know  the  limitations  of  the 
animal  and  never  to  ask  it  to  do  anything  that  is  impossible  for 
it,  or  something  which  through  your  own  ignorance  or  inability 
you  fail  to  make  it  understand.  1  he  proper  translation  of  your 
wish  and  will  to  the  brain  of  the  horse  is  the  test  of  a  true  trainer 
and  horseman. 

INFINITE  patience  is  a  necessary  attribute  in  working  with 
■1  horses,  and  all  those  traits  of  character  which  are  necessary  to 
the  teacher  of  humans  are  doubly  necessary  in  handing  "the 
noblest  animal  ever  created."  If  at  any  time  you  want  to  get  a 
line  on  a  man's  patience,  firmness,  self-forgetfulness,  and  all  the 
traits  that  help  to  make  a  real  man,  then  watch  him  handle  a 
green  horse.  Watch  him,  through  kindness  but  firmness,  impose 
his  will  on  the  horse;  watch  him  care  for  the  horse  later  in  the 


resists  or  refuses  obedience.  Most  animals  receive  punishment 
when  in  reality  and  in  justice  the  rider  should  receive  it. 

A  horse  misbehaves  for  several  reasons.  The  main  one  is  that  it 
does  not  understand  what  is  wanted;  or  secondly,  that  a  previous 
similar  misbehavior  has  not  been  corrected  at  the  time  and  that  its 
victory  over  the  rider  remains  in  its  memory.  1  he  proper  and  judi- 
cious use  of  punishment  is  just  as  surely  a  sign  of  a  good  rider  as  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  whip  or  spur  accompanied  by  loss  of  temper  is 
a  sign  of  a  bad  one.  A  man  of  the  latter  type  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  handle  a  good  horse,  and  much  less  ever  be  entrusted  with 
the  i  raining  oi  humans. 

ANOTHER  thought  which  is  of  value  in  handling  horses  is  that 
a  horse  carries  but  one  idea  at  a  time.    Correct  or  change  that 
idea  and  you  have  generally  won  out  in  that  particular  case.  To 


Illustrating  the  un- 
gathered  position,  from 
which  the  horse  cannot 
be  moved  until  the  aids 
(legs and  hands)  are  ap- 
plied 


The  gathered  horse. 
It  will  lake  but  little 
pressure  exerted  by  the 
rider,  either  forward  or 
back,  to  tip  this  figure 
one  way  or  the  other- 


Photograph  by  Haas 

stable  or  in  the  field,  before  he 
even  thinks  of  his  own  comfort; 
in  fact,  watch  him  do  all  the  things 
which  proclaim  him  a  man  that 
you  can  trust.  Bodily  punishment 
by  whip  or  spur  must  be  adminis- 
tered only  when  the  rider  or  trainer 
is  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  animal  knows  what  is  wanted 
and  is  able  to  do  it,  but  stubbornly 


illustrate:  it  sometimes  happens  that 
through  bad  and  indulgent  previous 
handling  a  horse  in  a  military  drill 
gets  the  idea  that  it  will  not  in- 
dividually leave  the  other  horses. 
It  moves  out  a  yard  or  two  and 
then  quickly  turns  back,  resisting 
leg  pressure  or  rein  pull  and  all 
customary  signals,  stubbornly  back- 
ing or  throwing  itself  back  on  the 


Showing  that  in  excessive 
gathering  the  forefeet  leave 
the  ground  -"  running  in 
neutral" 


Gathered  for  backing, 
showing  leg  position  of 
rider  in  keeping  horse 
gathered  while  backing 


Showing  diagonal  ac- 
tion in  the  square  trot 





Photograph  by  Haas 


THI{EE  HUNTERS 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY 
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Three  hunters.  Night  £ap,  the  gray,  belongs  to  zMr. 
Harvey  J^adew;  the  other  two  to  zJ\fr.  Harry  1Jeters 
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other  horses.  A  whipping  or  spurring 
will  do  no  good  and  will  only  increase 
its  excitement  and  stubbornness.  We 
have  to  get  at  the  idea  in  its  mind,  which 
is  that  by  quickly  turning  it  has  con- 
quered its  rider.  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing method  to  be  generally  efficacious. 
When  the  horse  turns  quickly,  to  the 
right  for  instance,  say  to  yourself 
"Splendid  idea;  I  think  I  will  improve 
on  that,"  and,  pulling  the  horse's  head 
to  your  right  stirrup,  whirl  him  in  place, 
round  and  round  to  the  right  for  about 
a  minuu..  Then  when  you  feel  that 
this  has  gone  home,  straighten  out  his 
head  and  by  leg  pressure,  or  if  necessary 
spur  pressure,  urge  him  forward.  This 
may  have  to  be  repeated,  for  the  fault 
is  probably,  thanks  to  some  previous 
weak  rider,  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
horse's  memory,  but  1  have  never  known 
this  method  to  fail  in  the  end.  To  the 
horse's  idea  of  turning  is  added  the 
discomfort  of  the  continuous  whirl;  he  soon  realizes  that  it  does  not 
pay,  and  he  associates  your  whirling  with  his  act  of  disobedience. 

Can  anything  be  more  interesting  and  satisfying  than  to  over- 
come a  horse's  will  power  with  our  own,  to  study  out  ways  and 
means  to  conquer  every  disobedience  of  a  horse  spoiled  by  others, 
and  finally  to  have  horse  and  man  work  as  one?  When  one  enters 
into  the  science  of  riding  in  this  way,  and  studies  out  the  possibili- 
ties, it  takes  on  an  aspect  quite  different  from  what  it  appears  when 
looked  at  merely  as  a  matter  of  locomotion  and  the  shaking  up  of 
one's  liver.  A  rider's  character  develops  with  his  mount,  and  inter- 
est and  pleasure  increase  correspondingly. 

You  will  gradually  become  interested  in  studying  the  bone  struc- 
ture and  muscular  development  of  the  horse.  What  has  this  to  do 
with  riding,  is  asked.  One  point  only  in  answer.  In  a  cavalry  drill, 
men  in  the  front  rank  are  cautioned  to  hold  up  the  horses'  heads 
to  keep  them  from  kicking.  Why?  Because  by  holding  up  the 
horse's  head  you  bend  his  backbone  in  a  concave  manner  and  this 
prevents  a  free  use  of  the  haunch  and  hind-leg  muscles.  This 
same  result  occurs  when  a  carriage  horse  has  its  head  checked  up 
high.  The  action  of  the  hind  legs  is  restricted,  as  a  convex  backbone 
is  necessary  to  kick  freely  and  make  use  of  the  hind  legs. 

COME  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  riding  ring  and  let 
me  show  you  some  interesting  points  in  the  schooling  of  a 
horse.  To  make  my  explanation  simpler  we  will  consider  the  horse 
as  having  been  properly  trained. 


mi  I 


The  tracks  of  a  horse  upon  the  ro:icl  will  tell  you  what  his  gait  has  been. 
On  the  left  of  this  road  the  horse  has  been  trotting;  in  the  middle,  walking; 
and  on  the  right,  galloping.  The  letters  indicate  t  he  location  of  his  hoofs: 
RF,  right  front;  LF,  left  front;  RR,  right  rear;  LR.left  rear 


•  '    '  '  The  animal,  not  having  any  weight 

\  p    1  to  carry  at  the  moment,  is  standing  in  a 

relaxed   or  unfathered   position.  The 
HP  V  rider  mounts  and  by  almost  impercep- 

>    N  t\b\e  turns  of  wrist  and  slight  taps  of 

the  legs  on  the  horse's  Hanks,  he  changes 
the  position  ot  the  horse  from  one  of  re- 
laxed unreadiness  to  one  of  alert  pre- 
paredness. This  is  called  "gathering 
the  horse."  An  untrained,  unschooled 
horse  will,  after  being  mounted,  remain 
in  the  first  position,  and  by  the  position 
of  its  front  and  hind  legs  can  easily  re- 
fuse to  move  forward  or  backward. 
Hut  in  the  gathered  position  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  rider,  expressed  by 
pressure  on  the  bit,  will  start  the  horse 
backward,  or  an  increased  leg  pressure 
back  of  the  girth  and  a  relaxation  of  an 
inch  of  rein  through  a  change  of  position 
of  the  little  finger  will  start  the  horse 
forward.  I  have  frequently  interested 
student  officers  in  equitation,  by  making 
my  horse  advance,  and  then  back,  then  advance  again,  without 
apparent  outward  sign  by  voice  or  body  to  announce  time  or  method 
of  the  change  of  direction. 

The  photographs  on  page  27  bearing  the  diagrammatic  lines  will 
show  very  plainly  what  is  meant.  The  one  shows  the  ungathered 
horse — a  truncated  pyramid  on  its  base — stable  and  not  readily 
moved  in  any  direction. 

The  other  diagrammatic  photograph  shows  the  gathered  horse. 
It  will  take  but  little  pressure  exerted  by  the  rider  either  forward  or 
back  to  tip  this  figure  one  way  or  the  other  and  cause  it  to  move  in 
the  required  direction  to  prevent  falling  over. 

GATHERING  a  horse  is  but  to  put  its  body  into  the  position  of 
a  runner  ready  to  spring  forward  at  the  sound  of  the  start- 
ing pistol.  When  a  horse  has  been  placed  in  the  gathered  posi- 
tion, it  is  kept  alert  and  in  place  by  pressure  of  the  legs  and  a  slight 
bearing  of  rein  on  bit.  Properly  divided,  these  aides  keep  the 
horse  in  place  but  "running  in  neutral,"  so  to  speak,  with  engines 
throbbing,  waiting  but  for  the  action  of  the  levers  to  start  back- 
ward or  forward. 

If  this  little  bit  of  horse  science  has  interested  you,  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  representative  of  many  other  equally  interesting  and 
fascinating  bits  of  horse  lore,  but  as  the  main  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  discourse  on  training,  I  will 
not  pursue  this  point  farther.  My  principal — in  fact  my 
only — idea  is  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  immense  possibilities  of 


Off  lo  the  meet.    "As  to  the  horse  in  civil  life,  ask  the  man  who  has  ridden  to  hounds  what  his  feelings  are 


Photograph  by  O.  J.  MacCord 
ask  linn  if  he  thinks  that  the  horse  will  ever  be  relegated  to  the  shelf" 


zMR.  and  *MRS.  JEFFORDS'S  HUNTERS 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY 

r.  T.  Earl 


*Mr.  and  zMrs.  Walter  <J3f.  Jeffords  are  numbered  among  the  many  enthusiastic 
devotees  of  the  horse  in  Philadelphia.  <J\fr.  Jeffords,  it  will  be  remembered,  paid 
$10,000  at  a  recent  auction  for  a  yearling  colt  by  Qght  Brigade  out  of  Wild  Thistle 
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equitation  and  show  him  that  even  In  such  an  apparently  simpl 
subject  as  horsemanship  there  enter  psychology,  physiology,  and 
many  other  'ologies  to  make  the  matter  interesting. 

WE  need  not  touch  upon  the  value  of  the  horse  in  war,  as 
recent  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  cavalry  even  in  mod- 
ern warfare  should  convince  the  most  ardent  tractor  rooter  that 
the  days  of  the  dashing  cavalryman  are  not  yet  over. 

As  to  the  horse  in  civil  life,  ask  a  man  who  has  ridden  to  hounds 
what  his  feelings  are,  with  the  hounds  spreading  out  before  him  and 
a  good  horse  under  him;  ask  him,  as  a  sportsman,  how  It  compares 
with  touring  in  a  motor  or  on  a  motorcycle;  ask  him  whether  he 
thinks  that  the  horse  will  ever  become  relegated  to  the  shelf. 

Then  if  you  still  have  doubts,  come  out  with  me  for  an  all  day  ride 
in  the  early  spring,  in  the  country.  We  will  start  early,  just  shortly 
after  sunrise,  with  the  dew  still  on  the  grass  and  the  scent  of  flowers 
in  the  air,  and  stop  at  a  country  Inn  for  breakfast.  Then  without 
taking  too  fast  a  pace,  for  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you,  we  will  strike 
out  through  the  woods  and  fields,  ride  up  every  steep  incline  we 
come  to  and  slide  down  others,  ford  a  brook,  jump  a  fallen  tree  or  a 
low  fence  or  two,  take  a  little  canter  on  a  soft  field,  and  finally  turn 
in  for  lunch  at  another  little  tavern.  We  go  with  our  horses  to  the 
country  stable  and  either  rub  them  down  ourselves  or  see  that  it  is 
properly  done,  then  feed  them  some  hay,  with  a  later  measure  of 
oats,  and  after  that  to  our  own  lunch. 

SINCE  we  do  not  feel  like  starting  out  mounted  directly  after 
our  luncheon,  we  will  take  a  little  stroll  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  inn  and  see  what  nature  has  in  store  for  us. 

As  we  walk  back  over  the  country  road  by  which  we  approached  the 
inn,  we  take  note  of  the  hoof  prints  of  our  horses  turning  into  the 
inn  grounds.  Unconsciously  my  memory  takes  me  back  to  1904, 
when  in  the  first  joint  army  maneuvres  of  Regulars  and  Guards- 
men our  New  York  Cavalry  was  placed  with  the  15th  United  States 
Cavalry  recently  formed,  many  of  the  men  of  which  had  just  re- 
turned from  foreign  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Being  a  first 
sergeant  at  the  time,  I  had  as  an  instructor  the  first  sergeant  of  the 
troop  of  the  15th,  and  I  will  try  to  give  you  about  the  line  of  talk 
which  he  gave  me  at  the  time: 

"When  the  main  manoeuvres  begin  to-morrow,  you  want  to  be 
careful  and  observe  all  signs  for  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  scouts. 
Now  these  hoof  prints  in  the  road  were  made  by  you  and  me,  be- 
cause they  are  so  fresh  in  the  soft,  moist  earth  and  turn  in  at  the 
inn.  What  can  you  learn  from  them? 

"The  left  horse's  hoof  prints  are  different  from  those  of  the 
right  horse.  On  the  left  we  have  the  large  (hind)  hoofprint  about 
three  inches  in  front  of  the  smaller  (front  foot).  (See  sketch.)  This 
shows  that  the  horse  extends  itself  well  in  walking  and  takes  long 
steps  with  the  hind  legs.  Just  after  the  front  foot  is  lifted,  the 
hind  foot  comes  under  and  in  front  of  the  old  mark,  indicating  a 


good  walker  and  one  which  It  Is  not  necessary  to  prod  to  keep 
going  along.  Now  look  at  the  left  horse's  prints.  The  marks  are 
closer  together  and  the  hind  foot  does  not  overlap  the  front  but  falls 
short  of  it.  This  shows  thatthehorsewas  not  taughttowalk  briskly 
and  is  not  a  good  walker;  furthermore,  the  diagonal  sets  of  prints, 
being  nearer  together,  show  that  the  horse  is  probably 
smaller  than  mine  and  has  to  walk  much  faster  than  mine 
to  keep  up.  All  of  which  we  know  to  be  true  when  we  com- 
pare notes.  As  we  go  back  up  the  road  about  200  yards  we 
find  that  the  prints  of  hind  and  front  feet  are  deeper  in  the  road, 
also  that  the  distance  between  the  diagonal  sets  is  larger,  and  that 
the  hind  and  front  are  practically  superimposed.  This  shows  that 
the  horses  trotted;  and  sure  enough,  we  remember  that  we  trotted 
until  the  inn  came  Into  view  and  then  pulled  up  to  a  walk.  When  a 
scout  reads  the  foot  language  of  enemy  scouts  it  means  much  to 
know  at  what  gait  they  passed.    How  can  we  tell  zvhen  they  passed  ? 

"Again  take  our  own  prints.  We  know  that  they  were  made  an 
hour  or  so  ago,  they  are  clear  In  the  soft,  damp  earth,  and  clearly 
cut  into  the  ground.  The  edges  of  the  "mold"  are  sharp  as  if 
carved  with  a  knife.  Take  this  other  one  alongside  made  by  another 
horse.  The  edges  are  not  sharp;  little  particles  of  earth  have  crum- 
bled over  the  sides,  and  moisture  of  the  ground  differs.  All  signs 
point  to  yesterday.  Here  is  one  practically  flattened  out  and  par- 
tially obliterated  by  sun  and  wind;  this  surely  is  of  yesterday  or  even 
before.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  hoof  marks  on  this  road,  but  no, 
here  on  the  soft  grass  on  the  side  of  the  road  are  deep,  fresh 
prints,  clear  cut  but  in  a  different  pattern;  this  shows  the 
gallop,  and  means  that  while  we  were  in  the  inn  a  horseman  passed 
at  a  gallop  and  tried  to  avoid  showing  a  trail  by  passing  on  the 
grass  of  the  roadside.  Had  the  soil  not  been  moist  in  the  morning 
he  might  have  passed  without  notice.  A  little  farther  up  the 
road  he  trotted,  showing  that  as  he  approached  the  inn  he  increased 
his  speed.  This  means  that  an  enemy  scout  has  been  observing  us 
and  passed  on  rapidly  to  report  back  our  presence  and  position." 

BUT  it  is  now  about  three  o'clock,  and  as  we  are  assured  by  our 
flying  friends  that  airplanes  will  take  the  place  of  scouting  cav- 
alry anyway,  we  will  relegate  our  cavalry  scout  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Manasses  manoeuvres  in  1904  and  go  back  to  the  stables  to  get 
our  horses  for  the  ride  home.  And  right  here  let  me  give  you  a  little 
hint.  Before  saddling  look  into  the  manger  and  see  how  your  horse 
has  been  eating  his  feed.  This  gives  you  a  line  on  how  your  "best 
friend"  is  feeling.  Then  give  him  a  little  brisk  rubbing  to  start 
the  circulation  and  make  him  feel  fresh,  using  a  wisp  of  straw  if 
nothing  better  is  at  hand,  and  saddle  up  and  start  for  home  at  a 
leisurely  pace.  If  at  this  stage  of  the  game  you  do  not  pity  every 
man  you  meet  on  foot,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  a  superior  being  to 
him,  then — well  then,  Heaven  help  you,  for  you  are  no  horseman 
and  never  can  be  one,  and  you  should  take  to  speed  and  the  motor, 
for  the  glories  of  the  horse  are  not  for  you. 


Showing  the  motor — 
powerful  hind  quarters, 
the  front  legs  merely 
carriers 


The  Makings,  bought 
from  the  French  Re- 
mount Service  as  an  un- 
trained horse.  He  is 
now  being  schooled  as  a 
heavy-weight  polo 
horse,  and  has  taken 
several  ribbons  at  White 
Plains  and  elsewhere  as 
the  best  example  of 
medium  -  sized  weight- 
carrying  cavalry  mount 


I&CTHE  gLADE 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY 

T^j  char  d         wto  n ,  / r . 


<^Mr.  J^ewton  is  at  his  best  in  depicting  hunting  scenes.  Here  he  has  caught 
most  cleverly  the  feeling  of  sun-shot  coolness  of  a  clear  September  morning 
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HORSSBACK^,  Q^MPING 

■By  J^IEUTENANT  WARREU^H.  ^MILLER 

Formerly  Editor  of  Field  and  Stream 


I'LL  admit  that  Joan  and  I 
are  hopelessly  old-fash- 
ioned. We  have  children, 
and  dogs,  and  chickens, 
and  p'geons — and  horses.  Our 
"garage"  is  a  pretty  little 
stable;  no  evil-smelling  car  lurks 
in  its  depths,  no  stench  of  gaso- 
lene and  machine  oil  greets 
your  nostrils  when  you  open  its 
doors.  Instead,  it  is  the  sweet 
incense  of  old-time  hay,  the 
clean  smell  of  new  straw,  the 
healthfulodorsof  oats  and  bran 
that  fill  the  air  you  breathe; 
and  there,  greeting  you  of  a 
morning  with  affectionate 
whinny,  is  a  real  live  car, 
finished  in  glossy  chestnut- 
brown,  with  furry  ears  that 
prick  forward  expectant  of  his 
morning  meal  of  oats,  and  soft 
brown  eyes  that  look  to  you  as 
a  friend  and  a  chum.  Around 
your  feet  crowd  an  eager  flock  of  hens,  supervised  by  Admiral 
Dewey  (who  licked  Captain  Kidd,  who  licked  Wattles,  who  licked 
Chanticleer,  who  licked  Colonel  Heezaliar — survival  of  a  fighting 
line  of  roosters),  and  all  over  your  shoulders  and  the  eaves  of  the 
barn  fly  the  homing  pigeons  intent  on  their  share  of  the  morning's 
breakfast. 

I  confess  to  a  liking  for  all  these  reminders  of  a  bygone  and  more 
gracious  republic  than  the  hustling,  roaring  empire  that  is  now 
America.  I  like  my  good  friend  the  blacksmith,  who  shoes  my 
horse  once  a  month;  I  like  to  poke  around  his  ruddy  furnace  and 
muss  around  the  horses  that  await  his  sturdy  arm;  and  I  like  him  all 
the  better  because  he  shoots  beside  me  at  the  gun  club,  and  occa- 
sionally lets  me  in  on  a  hunt  with  his  farmer  friends  in  the  hinterland 
of  our  section.  The  smell  of  hay  in  the  barn  touches  responsive 
chords  of  my  memory,  and,  like  the  smell  of  box  hedges,  recalls 
the  stately  days  of  long  ago. 

THE  supreme  dignity  of  the  old-style  home  was  the  horse.  And 
to  the  sportsman  the  ownership  of  a  horse  is  a  double  blessing — 
I  wish  that  I  might  adequately  tell  what  my  horse  has  meant  to  me! 
He  makes  your  home  territory  a  happy  hunting  ground,  taking  you 
into  intimate  wildernesses  that  are  forever  forbidden  the  car;  he 
keeps  you  freshly  in  touch  with  Mother  Nature,  for  he  fits  into  her 
scheme;  and,  whether  he  is  drawing  the  family  to  school  and  the 
madam  to  market,  or  giving  her  a  fine  ride  in  the  forest  of  an  after- 
noon, or  whether  he  is  enabling  you  to  take  a  refreshing  gallop  in 
the  early  scented  morning  hours  before  business,  he  is  always  the 
same,  always  a  prince  of  joy,  at  every  one's  beck  and  call. 

Horseback  camping  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  time  all  the  country 
lanes  and  forest  bridle  paths  in  your  region  become  so  familiar, 
even  if  well  beloved,  that  one  longs  to  reach  out  where  something 
beyond  the  far  ridges  calls  for  exploration  and  enjoyment.  You 
cannot  get  there  and  back  to  the  stable  by  nightfall  without  tiring 
yourself  and  horse  unduly,  and  so  a  horseback  camping  trip  be- 
comes a  dream,  always  urging  fulfilment.  To  roam  at  will  through 
the  broad  countryside,  free  to  wander  where  it  looks  most  inviting, 
free  to  make  camp  at  night  in  some  forest  glade,  and  on  your  way 
again  with  the  rising  sun;  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  rolling  world 
of  nature  on  every  side  of  you,  at  leisure  to  stop  and  break  bread 
with  the  hospitable  farmer  folk,  to  thread  the  narrow  trails  under 
the  tree  arches  of  the  forest,  able  at  any  time  to  dismount  and  study 
a  bird  through  the  glasses,  a  flower  nodding  in  some  woodland 
dell,  or  to  stop  and  feast  on  huckleberries  or  blackberries  growing 
in  wild  profusion — such  are  some  of  the  myriad  enjoyments  of  a 


horseback  trip.  With  three  or 
four  genial  companions  the  trip 
is  even  more  enjoyable. 

Vagabonding  with  the  horse 
as  companion  is  no  new  thing 
even  in  literature,  Stevenson  in 
his  "  I  ravels  with  a  Donkey" 
having  blazed  the  way,  a  road 
traveled  by  many  a  dumb  lover 
of  the  outdoors  who  has  passed 
on  and  left  his  thoughts  un- 
recorded for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  us.  But  Stevenson 
traveled  in  a  country  where  his 
inn  was  to  be  sought  at  nearly 
every  turn  of  the  road,  and  a 
night  in  the  open  was  to  him 
somewhat  of  a  calamity,  so 
faulty  was  the  technique  of  his 
equipment;  while  we,  in  this 
immense  land  where  the  road- 
side inn  is  apt  to  be  anything 
but  a  favorable  stopping  place, 
will  find  a  comfortable  camp 
in  the  forest  much  the  preferable  solution,  and,  we,  therefore  must 
go  properly  equipped. 

THE  attractions  of  such  a  trip  are  unique  among  the  pleasures 
of  the  outdoors,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  burdensome 
hike,  the  insect-molested  experiences  of  canoe  cruising,  or  the  mono- 
tonies of  the  permanent  camp.  Now  galloping,  now  trotting,  now 
slowly  walking,  as  the  mood  overtakes  you  and  your  horse,  you  fare 
along,  above  the  sordid  cares  of  this  world,  free  as  the  wind;  your 
eyes  enjoying  a  constant  feast  of  beauty  as  they  sweep  the  land- 
scape, your  mind  pleasurably  occupied  with  the  varied  incident  of 
the  long  trail.  And  with  you  is  your  outfit:  shelter  and  bedding 
tightly  rolled  in  a  cantle  roll  firmly  bound  to  the  saddle  back;  your 
food  and  the  means  to  cook  it  in  saddle  bags  under  your  thigh;  your 
drinking  water  swinging  in  cavalry  canteens  from  rings  on  the  saddle 
bow,  no  burden  whatsoever  on  your  body — nothing  whatever  to 
pester  and  annoy.  As  the  sun  starts  to  dip  behind  the  hills  you 
turn  your  horse  down  some  forest  path,  and,  espying  a  pretty  camp 
site,  you  dismount;  tying  your  horse  for  the  while  to  a  tree  where  he 
can  nibble  a  bit  of  browse,  you  take  off"  bed  roll,  saddle  bags,  and 
saddle,  and  tether  him  in  some  open  spot  of  forest  grass,  give  him  a 
feed  of  oats,  and  put  up  your  tent.  Then  the  evening  meal  is 
cooked,  the  camp  fire  kindled,  the  horses — if  there  is  a  party  of  you — 
tied  for  the  night  to  a  horizontal  hitching  rail  made  of  a  forest 
sapling,  with  their  blankets  over  them  for  protection  against  chill, 
and  there  you  are,  at  home  as  long  as  you  choose  to  stay,  free  as  any 
bird  in  the  forest,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  woodsy  pleasures  of 
the  camp.  September  and  October  are  the  best  times  to  go,  for  then 
the  air  is  bracing  to  man  and  beast,  the  countryside  glowing  with 
gorgeous  autumn  coloration,  and  the  harvest  makes  the  country  a 
land  of  plenty  to  roam  in.  Early  spring,  too,  rivals  the  fall  as  a 
time  for  such  trips,  the  only  drawback  being  the  insects  which  are 
far  more  numerous  and  persistent  than  when  chilled  to  inactivity 
as  in  the  time  of  the  colored  leaves. 

WE  ALWAYS  take  several  horseback  trips  in  September  and 
October,  also  in  early  November,  October  being  the  favorite. 
For  this  sort  of  outing  we  use  the  McClellan  army  saddle,  or  the 
Whitman;  the  regulation  English  saddle,  while  being  ideal  for  general 
riding,  has  no  sort  of  facilities  for  horse  packing  on  it.  The  Whit- 
man is  little  better,  having  but  two  small  rings  on  the  saddle  bow 
and  three  on  the  cantle,  but  with  them  one  can  manage  a  cantle 
roll  behind  and  a  canteen  and  a  pair  of  haversacks  slung  over  the 
bow  and  secured  by  the  two  rings.    With  the  English  saddle  your 
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only  recourse  is  to  tie  the  cantle  roll  bent  around  the  back  of  the 
saddle,  with  its  ends  lashed  down  to  the  stirrup  straps  below  the 
buckle,  for  to  try  to  tie  it  to  the  stirrup  hangers  will  not  only  not 
give  you  enough  downward  purchase  to  keep  the  cantle  roll  from 
falling  off,  but  will  also  be  in  the  way  of  the  safety  snap  release  which 
lets  the  stirrup  strap  come  off  the  saddle  in  case  one  is  thrown  and 
dragged  by  the  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup. 

But  the  McClellan  army  saddle  was  especially  designed  for  just 
this  horseback  camping  service,  and  its  only  real  rival  is  the  cowboy 
saddle  with  its  numerous  leather  thongs.  Besides,  the  McClellan 
has  regulation  fittings  on  it,  designed  to  fit  regulation  army  saddle 
bags,  canteens,  etc.  These  bags  are  of  canvas,  about  fourteen 
inches  wide  by  twelve  inches  deep,  with  bellows  sides,  the  back 
being  a  broad  piece  of  leather,  forming  a  yoke  which  narrows  to 
two  and  three  fourths  inches  where  it  passes  over  the  cantle  of  the 
saddle.  Here  it  has  a  brass-bound  hole  which  fits  over  a  brass  peg 
in  the  cantle,  thus  securing  it  from  slipping  sidewise.  A  brass- 
bound  slot  on  each  side  fits  over  a  brass  fitting  on  the  saddle,  through 
which  a  strap  on  the  saddle  bag  is  shoved,  thus  fastening  the  bags 
so  that  they  will  not  jounce  loose.  To  prevent  their  flapping  up  and 
down  when  galloping,  a  strap  goes  around  from  the  bottom  of  one 
bag,  under  the  horse's  belly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  bag,  and 
this  strap  must  be  adjusted  so  as  not  to  be  so  tight  as  to  chafe  nor 
so  loose  as  to  allow  flapping  of  the  bags.  In  packing  the  bags,  also, 
be  sure  that  no  can  corners  or  other  hard,  unyielding  objects  are  on 
the  leather  side  of  the  bag  next  the  horse,  or  you  may  find  a  raw 
chafed  spot  in  his  coat  when  you  come  to  take  the  bags  off  at  night. 
The  bags  have  also  a  7  x  7  inch  bellows  pocket  on  the  outside  to 
hold  maps  and  small  things,  and  the  flap  covers  both  the  main  bag 
and  the  pocket,  being  held  down  with  three  leather  straps.  This 
army  saddle  bag  is  so  designed  as  not  to  cover  the  cantle  rings, 
which  are  available  to  secure  your  blanket  roll.  In  this  is  your 
tent,  preferably  inside  the  blanket  or  sleeping  bag  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  the  tent  from  tears  and  chafing,  and 
the  whole  is  done  up  in  a  slicker  coat  or  poncho 
to  use  in  case  of  rainy  weather.  A  good  pair 
of  skate  straps  is  the  best  thing  to  lash  this  roll 
on  with. 


ON  THE  saddle  bow  you  will  find  two  more 
rings.  A  canteen  on  one  ring,  and  a  camera 
in  its  case,  or  a  ditty  bag  holding  tackle,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.,  is  the  best  selection  for  these  two 
rings.  The  cavalry  canteen  with  short  strap  and 
snap  hook  is  better  than  the  regulation  infantry 
canteen  with  long  strap,  as  the  latter  is  hard  to 
put  on  conveniently  where  it  will  "  stay  put 
The  canteen  is  essential,  not  only  for  an  occas- 
ional sip  for  yourself,  but  for  a  drink  for  your 
horse,  given  him  out  of  a  canvas  bucket  or  your 
hat. 

If  you  cut  loose  from  livery  stables  at  night, 
•a  pair  of  oat  bags  is  needful,  and  the  best  we 
have  found  are  those  old  Civil  War  haversacks, 
in  rubberized  canvas  with  a  linen  grub  bag 
inside.  These  cost  15  cents  at  the  second-hand 
army  dealer's  and  will  hold  a  two  days'  supply 
of  oats.  The  grain  is  best  put  in  the  linen 
bags  and  tied  fast  with  tape  to  prevent  any  oats 
being  jounced  out;  in  addition,  a  few  nubbins 
of  corn  for  lunch  are  slipped  in  the  haversacks. 
Their  straps  are  then  tied  together  and  the  pair 
lashed  across  the  saddle  bow  and  tied  to  the 
rings.  Still  another  package  will  be  the  halter, 
camp  ax,  and  a  thirty-foot  lariat,  done  into  a 
skein  and  lashed  to  these  same  rings. 

The  saddle  bags  will  carry  three  days'  supply 
food  and  a  cook  kit  of  fry  pan,  baker,  plate,  and 
shallow  stew  pan;  also  your  extra  clothing,  night 
socks,  night  toque,  pillow,  and  toilet  kit.  Also, 
for  the  horse,  a  folding  canvas  bucket  in  which  to 
feed  him  and  water  him,  and  a  folding  canvas 
basin  for  your  own  washing  and  as  a  container  for 
fresh  water  in  camp.  In  the  pockets  on  the 
back  of  the  saddle  bags  we  put  the  folding  canvas 
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lantern,  tackle,  artists'  supplies,  maps,  note-books,  pencils,  and 
small  duffle  of  all  kinds. 

SO  EQUIPPED  there  is  a  world  of  fun  ahe  ad  for  you  and  your 
horse.  Here  is  a  sample  trip,  taken  by  Joan  and  me  last  fall  in 
company  with  two  congenial  friends  of  ours,  Nicky  and  Dwight. 
We  proposed  to  strike  southwest  from  my  home  on  Deal  Lake 
into  the  pine  country  east  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.  So  long  as  the 
roads  led  south  we  followed  them,  and  always  turned  into  the 
forest  and  followed  its  shady  trails  whenever  one  was  found  on 
our  way. 

One  golden  morning  in  late  October  we  set  forth,  galloping  and 
cantering  along  in  high  spirits.  Eor  the  first  ten  miles  our  way  led 
through  rich  farm  country,  always  a  place  of  unalloyed  interest  to 
me,  for  I  am  a  good  deal  of  a  farmer  myself.  For  equipment  we 
had  two  McClellan  saddles,  one  Whitman  and  one  English.  Joan  and 
I  with  the  McClellans  had  room  to  take  along  her  complete  painting 
and  sketching  outfit,  besides  the  necessaries  of  life  for  ourselves  and 
the  horses. 

Nicky  with  the  Whitman  was  about  as  well  off  for  his  simple 
needs,  and  Dwight,  wTho  was  a  confirmed  go-lighter  and  had 
studied  his  outfit  down  to  a  few  pounds,  did  very  well  with  the 
English  saddle,  with  all  his  wordly  possessions  done  up  in  a  single 
cantle  roll,  with  a  canteen  dangling  from  each  end  of  it.  His 
horse's  oats  were  lashed  across  the  front  of  the  English  pad 
saddle,  and  tied  down  to  the  same  stirrup  buckles  that  held  the  cantle 
roll  in  place. 

As  Joan's  Billy  was  a  mettlesome  Arab  whose  one  creed  in  life 
was  to  let  no  other  horse  pass  him,  the  first  part  of  the  trip  developed 
into  a  series  of  impromptu  races,  and  we  all  were  galloping  most  of 
the  time,  stopping  only  to  help  ourselves  to  fruit  by  the  wayside. 
Soon  we  reached  the  pines,  and  for  hours  meandered  along  under 
their  shady  arches,  following  old  lumber  roads  ever  southward. 

Toward  sunset  we  came  out  on  the  country 
road  near  the  bridge  across  the  upper  Manas- 
quan  (one  has  to  consult  the  map  and  plan  the 
trip  so  as  to  take  in  available  bridges,  for  most 
Eastern  streams  are  unfordable).  The  sun  was 
hovering  over  the  western  skyline,  a  red  ball  of 
fire  in  a  peaceful  blue  heaven.  Not  a  ripple 
disturbed  the  vast,  placid  reaches  of  the  Man- 
asquan.  We  reined  in  and  let  our  eyes  feast 
on  it  for  awhile.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  had 
camped  here  on  Turkey  Point,  and  now  I  led 
the  band  through  old  forest  paths  and  then 
across  the  piney  barren  until  we  came  out  on  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  The  horses 
were  unloaded  and  their  halters  put  on,  while 
Joan  took  them  all  to  graze  in  a  small  patch 
of  sunlit  forest  grass. 

I  put  up  our  tent,  gathered  a  deep  bed  of 
pine  straw,  and  got  the  camp  fire  going.  The 
boys  simply  slept  out  in  their  waterproof  sleep- 
ing bags;  all  they  wanted  was  a  patch  of  huckle- 
berries filled  with  windblown  leaves  for  a  bed, 
and  they  soon  found  such  a  windfall  and  spread 
out  their  sleeping  bags.  The  horse  blankets, 
which  had  been  used  for  saddle  pads  during  the 
trip,  were  draped  around  the  camp  fire  to  dry, 
for  the  side  that  had  been  next  their  backs  was 
wet  and  sweaty.  Then  we  each  got  at  his  even- 
ing meal,  for  the  acme  of  camping  out  is  for  each 
one  to  prepare  his  own  food  so  that  no  one  has 
to  shoulder  the  job  of  cook  for  the  crowd.  The 
different  temperaments  of  each  stood  out  strongly 
in  this. 

Nicky,  who  is  notoriously  lazy,  cleared  away  a 
patch  of  dry  sand  and  set  up  his  solidified 
alcohol  cooking  stove,  sheltering  it  from  the 
wind  with  his  hat  and  a  pair  of  our  saddle  bags; 
Dwight  built  himself  a  small  fire  of  dry  sticks 
and  soon  had  a  steak  and  some  coffee  sub- 
stitute cooking,  the  rest  of  his  meal  being 
rye  bread  with  butter  and  some  raw  prunes. 
I,  who  am  something  of  an  epicure  (unless  it 
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costs  too  much  effort),  cooked  up  an  appetizing  little  meal  of 
steak,  creamed  potatoes,  corn  bread,  tea,  and  stewed  mixed 
fruits  for  Joan  and  myself,  but  all  three  suppers  were  done  about  the 
same  time  and  then  we  brought  in  the  horses,  gave  them  their 
oats,  and  set  about  eating  our  own  food.  Then,  by  the  light  of  the 
camp  fire,  we  cut  a  sapling  for  a  hitching  rail  and  tied  the  horses 
side  by  side  to  it  by  their  halters.  If  tied  to  a  tree  they  will  wind 
themselves  up  around  it  during  the  night,  and  if  tethered  to  a  picket 
line  are  apt  to  throw  themselves;  besides,  Billy,  who  loves 
human  company,  will  surely  drag  up  his  pin  and  come  nosing  into 
camp.  But,  with  their  blankets  on  and  a  little  grass  to  munch 
during  the  night,  they  will  be  perfectly  happy,  and,  no  doubt,  go 
to  sleep  standing  up.  Even  in  his  box  stall  a  horse  will  often  stand 
up  night  after  night,  munching  hay  in  preference  to  lying  down  and 
thus  stopping  the  pleasurable  process  of  eating! 

IT  WAS  ten  o'clock  before  we  put  on  the  last  load  of  wood  and 
retired  to  our  sleeping  bags.  Next  morning  the  horses  were 
fed  and  watered,  breakfasts  cooked  and  eaten,  and  soon  we  were  on 
our  way  again.  The  piney  roads  led  us  ever  southward,  some- 
times over  long  stretches  of  clear  going,  with  bushes  along  each  side, 
down  which  the  horses  would  gallop  without  urging  from  their 
riders. 

Trees  whipped  across  our  faces,  the  soft  thud  of  hoofs  and  the  swish 
of  sand  spurts  on  dry  leaves  sounded  ever  in  our  ears,  and  the  sights 
of  the  forest — birds,  lizards  running  across  the  path,  squirrels 
scolding  from  the  trees,  cactus  plants,  dry  blue-gray  patches  of  sand 
moss,  gorgeous  red  and  purple  and  orange  tree  leaves — combined 
to  make  the  morning  one  of  intoxicating  delight  to  a  nature  lover. 

About  noon  our  road  petered  out  into  a  cranberry  bog,  where 
there  was  a  dam  and  a  stream  of  fresh,  clear  water  running  out  of 
it.  We  watered  the  horses,  filled  the  canteens,  and  pushed  on  into 
the  trackless  pines.  For  two  hours  we  picked  our  way,  sometimes 
galloping  where  the  pines  were  thin  and  the  broad  patches  of  white 
sand  clear  and  open;  again  the  horses  would  have  to  pick  their  foot- 
steps through  dense  fern  bogs;  yet  again  we  would  strike  big  patches 
of  huckleberries  loaded  with  ripe  blue  fruit  and  everyone  would  dis- 
mount for  a  feast. 

We  made  our  second  camp  in  a  grove  of  tall  pines,  miles  from  any- 
where, with  a  cedar  swamp  barring  the  way  to  the  south  and  the 
nearest  trace  of  a  road  two  miles  east  by  the  map.  Here,  in  the 
deep  pine  needles,  our  tent  went  up,  and  the  boys  built  a  pile  of 
pine  needles  as  big  as  a  haystack,  to  sleep  on.  Corn  was  fed  to 
the  horses  to  save  oats,  and  a  reconnaisance  into  the  swamp  soon 
found  the  stream  that  gave  it  being  and  provided  them  and  us  with 
water. 

Another  great  night,  with  the  wind  soughing  overhead  in  the 
pines ! 

NEXT  day  we  struck  north,  picking  our  way  through  a  lumber 
slashing  covered  with  prone  pines,  until  we  struck  the  lumber 
road.  Here  the  horses,  which  had  been  dying  to  gallop,  broke  into 
a  fast  trot  and  we  dashed  ahead,  shielding  our  faces  with  our  arms 
from  whipping  scrub  oak  boughs.  They  seemed  to  know  that  we 
were  on  our  homeward  way,  for  it  was  gallop  and  trot,  with  few 
periods  of  walking,  until  we  came  out  into  the  farm  country  again 
and  replenished  our 
supply  of  oats.  Once 
more  northward  lay 
the  roads,  over  the 
rolling  countryside, 
until,  by  nightfall, 
we  rode  into  my 
place,  tired  out  but 
radiant,  thirty -two 
miles  from  the  camp 
of  that  morning. 
The  boys  lay  on  their 
backs  before  my  log 
fire,  almost  too  com- 
fortably lazy  to  eat; 
but  when  the  home 
supper  was  announ- 
ced, how  they  did 
punish  the  roast  surf- 


Viu  packhoise  and  saddle — one  phase  of  horseback  travel  and  camping  that,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  will  never  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  automobile  in  certain  mouatainous  sections  of  the  West 


caught  channel  bass,  the  home-grown  vegetables,  and  the  October 
pumpkin  pics! 

Such  is  horseback  camping  incomparable  for  a  week-end 
trip  for  a  fall  outing.  A  horse  means  much  to  his  owner,  even  if  he 
is  also  possessed  of  a  car,  and  to  those  who  contemplate  purchasing 
one  as  a  welcome  addition  to  country  life  equipment,  the  following 
practical  considerations  as  to  upkeep  and  housing  are  offered: 

To  begin  with  the  cost  of  upkeep:  a  good  saddle  horse,  of  around 
1,100  pounds  weight  and  fifteen  hands  height,  will  eat  about  #14 
worth  of  oats,  hay,  and  bran  a  month.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  he  will  be  driven  about  two  hours  a  day  and  ridden  a  like  period 
of  time. 

Such  work  will  call  for  six  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  in  three  feeds, 
and  two  mangerfuls  of  hay,  morning  and  night.  Trade  horses, 
which  are  on  the  go  all  day,  require  much  more,  a  large  work 
horse  needing  all  of  twelve  quarts  of  oats,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  a  gentleman's  horse,  used  for  pleasure  and  the  daily  errand 
to  town.  Mine  is  hitched  up  every  morning  at  eight,  takes  me  to 
the  train,  the  children  to  school,  and  continues  on  to  take  Joan  to 
market,  returning  about  10:30  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he 
takes  Joan  for  a  two-hour  ride  on  horseback  in  the  forest,  and  in  the 
evening  he  is  again  hitched  up  and  driven  to  meet  me  at  the  station, 
after  which  he  is  fed  and  put  to  bed  for  the  night.  Two  bags  of 
oats  and  two  bales  of  hay  last  him  a  month,  with  an  additional 
half  bag  of  bran,  of  which  he  gets  at  evening  a  two-quart  feed  three 
times  a  week.  One  bale  of  straw  every  two  months  serves  him  for 
bedding  and  costs  about  $1.50.  This  is  all  the  expense,  and  in  our 
case  he  repays  it  alone  in  the  saving  of  household  bills  from  market- 
ing instead  of  ordering  over  the  telephone,  where  the  price  is  always 
20  per  cent,  higher  for  delivered  groceries  and  the  quality  the  worst 
left  over  in  the  store!  All  the  rest  of  Billy,  the  horse,  is  charge- 
able to  pure  pleasure. 

For  the  wife  he  is  exercise  and  recreation  far  beyond  the 
tame  pleasures  of  riding  around  in  a  car  (even  if  it  has  a  self 
starter),  and  in  character  it  keeps  her  courageous,  capable,  and 
self-reliant,  since  horsemanship  requires  the  constant  exercise  of 
these  faculties. 

For  the  man  of  the  house,  the  account  runs  to  healthful  exercise 
in  the  finest  hour  of  the  morning,  bits  of  hunting  and  fishing  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  passed  over  in  favor  of  business,  and, 
at  week  ends,  horseback  camping  trips  which,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  outdoor  recreation. 

WHEN  I  decided  in  favor  of  a  horse  instead  of  a  car,  our  barn, 
which  possessed  a  capacity  for  being  either  garage  or  sta- 
ble, had  been  built  for  several  years.  It  had  a  floor  space 
of  14x18  feet,  and,  with  an  eye  to  either  eventuality,  I 
had  put  in  a  concrete  floor,  pitched  centrally  toward  a  cast- 
iron  drain  fixture.  A  box  stall  is  by  far  the  best  scheme, 
so  this  I  planned,  leaving  three  feet  from  its  wall  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  barn  for  stairs  and  entrance  to  the  chicken  house. 
The  entrance  to  the  stall  was  a  gate  three  feet  widejeft  between  the 
end  of  the  east  wall  of  the  stall  and  the  north  wall  of  the  barn,  the 
idea  of  this  being  to  have  the  horse  facing  the  door  instead  of  with 
his  heels  to  the  door,  this  because  I  have  two  active  younger  children 
who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  play  around  the  barn  and  get 

in  range  of  his  hoofs 
if  the  latter  were 
aimed  outward  where 
they  could  kick.  This 
left  a  three-foot  run- 
way across  the  front 
wall  of  the  stall 
(which  was  four  feet 
high,  by  the  way),  so 
that  one  had  easy 
and  safe  access  to 
the  chicken  house 
and  the  upstairs  of 
the  barn.  It  also 
left  me  a  space  of 
9x14  feet  for  car  or 
carriage.  I  next  put 
in  a  stall  floor  of 
planks;  a  board  floor 


DELAY  'j  \  rill:  TRAIL 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY 
('ar/  Rjtngius 


<lMt.  Rungius  is  at  home  on  the  Western  trail,  and  his  pictures 
portray  its  diverting  incidents  with  truth  and  genuine  understanding 
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is  warm  to  the  horse's  body  when  he  lies  clown,  whereas  concrete 
will  be  cold  through  any  amount  of  straw;  boards  are  easily  taken 
up  and  cleaned,  and  are  not  hard  on  a  horse's  hoofs,  while  a  con- 
crete floor  will  soon  give  him  sore  feet. 

WE  WERE  now  ready  for  Billy,  whom  I  heard  of  as  belonging  to 
a  jolly  priest  who  had  been  chaplain  of  a  regiment  on  the  Mexi- 
can border,  and  who,  upon  returning  North  with  his  horse,  was 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  animal.  A  friend  and  I  went  down 
to  see  the  equine  wonder,  and  wonder  he  proved  to  be,  for  he 
was  a  handsome,  stylish  beast,  with  a  fine  gallop,  a  nice  canter, 
ditto  single-foot,  and  a  fair  trot.  Besides  which,  he  proved  to  be 
a  mopf  well-bred  and  affectionate  animal,  of  Arab  strain,  w  ith  the 
arching  neck  and  small,  beautiful  head  of  that  breed;  age  about 
eight  years,  as  we  could  tell  by  examining  his  teeth;  and  his  pur- 
chase was  soon  concluded.  Such  an  animal  could  be  bought  in 
the  country  for  from  $150  to  $250,  depending  upon  conditions, 
costing  much  more  in  the  city,  where  we  saw  horses  not  so  good 
offered  for  $500.  You  want  a  nice,  cobby  animal,  not  too  long  in 
the  body,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  chestnuts  seem  to  be 
daintier  feeders  than  horses  of  other  colors,  which  is  another  point 
to  look  out  for. 

My  friend  rode  him  the  forty-five  miles  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to 
Interlaken,  and  Billy  was  installed  in  our  barn,  where  he  immed- 
iately sampled  our  hay  and  oats  and  found  them  as  good  as  any 
that  he  had  tasted  elsewhere.  For  some  time  thereafter  we  rode 
him  with  the  McClellan  saddle  only,  as  we  had  to  learn  his  ways,  and 
that  saddle  is  much  safer  than  the  English,  though  the  latter  is  the 
only  one  for  general  riding.  He  was  Joan's  horse,  bought  with  her 
savings,  and  she  and  he  were  soon  in  that  dolorous  condition  known 
as  in  love.  They  were  inseparable.  After  trying  all  the  usual 
horse  tricks  on  her  and  finding  her  more  than  a  match  for  him,  a 
mutual  understanding  of  perfect  affinity  was  soon  established  be- 
tween them.  With  me  he  was  always  man  to  man — that  is,  he  as- 
sumed that,  of  course,  I  knew  all  about  galloping  at  break-neck 
speed  and  going  around  sharp  corners  without  losing  my  stirrup, 
and  sticking  to  him  when  he  reared  and  pawed  the  air  with  his  front 


hoofs,  and  he  gave  me  small  sympathy  if  I  could  not  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules!  To  this  day  he  will  not  allow  me  to  open 
a  map  on  his  back,  rearing  with  tenor  at  the  flashing  thing,  and 
prancing  all  over  the  road,  in  spite  of  an  iron  hand  holding  down  his 
bridle.  Otherwise  we  get  along  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality,  and 
1  have  many  a  fine  ride  on  him — whenever  I  get  up  early  enough  to 
do  so. 

His  introduction  to  the  carriage  took  place  a  few  days  after  arrival. 
At  the  first  harnessing  up  it  is  essential  to  lead  the  horse  up  and 
down  the  street  until  he  gets  used  to  the  carriage,  after  a  spell  of 
which  you  can  get  in  and  drive  him  a  little.  If  not  overdone,  driv- 
ing him  to  carriage  will  not  cause  him  to  forget  his  riding  gaits,  and 
you  then  have  a  general  family  horse. 

IT  WAS  not  long  before  my  two  older  children  learned  to  ride  like 
young  centaurs,  and,  as  for  Billy,  he  lived  the  life  of  Riley,  with 
plenty  to  eat,  little  hard  work,  and  lots  of  riding  through  forest 
trails  and  up  over  the  sand  hills. 

For  equipment  we  had  to  get  him  a  pitchfork,  currycomb,  horse 
brush,  feed  box,  iron  manger,  blanket,  halter,  and  salt  holder,  the 
latter  an  iron  contrivance  which  will  just  hold  a  horse  salt  brick. 
He  needs  a  new  one  every  two  months,  as  he  licks  it  away  with  his 
tongue  whenever  he  craves  salt,  so  that  it  soon  looks  like  a  used 
cake  of  soap. 

A  horse  requires  lots  of  water,  and  will  need  a  large  galvanized- 
iron  pail  hung  in  the  stall  and  a  smaller  one  for  carrying  water. 
Do  not  let  water  stand  in  the  stall  pail  nor  let  the  pail  get  sour,  but 
air  and  clean  it  every  few  days,  or  your  horse  will  acquire  a  stomach- 
ache. 

Of  actual  care  a  horse  will  require  but  little.  He  does  not  get  sick 
easily,  as  a  dog  does,  nor  is  he  anything  like  as  much  worry  as  the 
average  dog.  Each  morning  he  requires  a  good  currying,  which  is 
the  most  healthful  of  exercise,  followed  by"  a  rubbing  down  with  the 
horse  brush.  This,  if  faithfully  done,  will  keep  his  coat  in  prime 
condition.  My  eldest  boy  does  this,  and  cleans  out  the  stall  each 
day  for  $1  per  week — a  good  way  to  keep  him  in  pocket  money  with- 
out the  charity  of  an  allowance. 


THAT  which  is 
most  impor- 
tant in  con- 
sidering our 
curtains  and  draperies  is 
the  thing  we  most  often 
forget — that  it  is  not  the 
curtain  itself  which  mat- 
ters primarily  but  rather 
our  treatment  of  the  win- 
dow, or  door,  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the 
room.  In.  other  words, 
the  kind  of  decoration 
which  the  nature  and 
style  of  the  opening  itself 
prescribes  is  the  prime 
essential;  the  choice  of  a 
fabric  is  incidental.  Yet 
almost  invariably  the 
amateur  decorator  re- 
verses the  order  of  these 
factors,  eager  to  fashion 
her  own  hangings  after 
those  of  some  "quaint," 
or  "smart,"  or  otherwise 
"adorable"  material 
which  she  has  admired  some- 
where, and  forgetting  to  con- 
sult first  the  structural  re- 
quirements of  the  room. 

For  example,  a  too  narrow 
window  may  be  apparenrly 
widened  by  having  the  rods 
for  side  curtains  extended 
several  inches  beyond  the 

window  frame  and  fastened  instead  to  the  wall.  So  also  may  we 
broaden  the  appearance  of  a  window  by  a  well-shaped  valance  but — ■ 
and  this  is  a  point  often  overlooked — a  valance  likewise  tends  to 


Photograph  by  M.  E.  Hewitt  w-  Frothingham,  decorator 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  English  linen  draperies  is  that  they  are  equally  appropriate  for  formal  or  informal  schemes 


"DRAPERIES 
for  DOOR  and  H^I^DOfV 


reduce  the  height  of  the 
opening,  andmanya  low- 
studded  room,  with  cor- 
respondingly low  open- 
ings, has  its  proportions 
spoiled  by  thoughtless 
curtaining  in  this  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
room  uncomfortably 
high,  the  deeper  we  cut  s 
our  valance  the  lower  the 
ceiling  can  be  made  to 
seem;  and,  following  this 
same  argument,  the  use 
of  long,  straight  side 
curtains  without  any  val- 
ance at  all  will  make  a 
room  appear  higher  than 
it  really  is — just  as  the 
choice  of  a  striped  mater- 
ial will  also  enhance  the 
feeling  of  height. 

Gene  rail}'  speaking, 
that  curtain  is  best  hung 
which  follows  the  window 
or  door  opening  in  an  un- 
broken line  straight  to  the 
sill  or  floor.    Some  sort  of 
hold-back  may  be  necessary, 
but,  if  so,  it  should  be  amply 
large  to  permit  of  straight- 
hanging  folds  from  heading 
to  hem,  as  even  a  slight  at- 
tempt at  draping  detracts 
from  the  structural  simplic- 
ity of  the  room.  Theremust 
always,  of  course,  be  the  exception  to  prove  the  rule,  but  certainly 
any  form  of  draper}7  which  distorts  the  architectural  lines  of  either 
window  or  door  is  in  no  true  sense  a  decoration  but  simply  an  offense 


m.  c  .l •     j        i_i    e      -  ■    ■  .  John  Russell  Pope,  architect 

The  noble  proportions  of  this  admirably  furmshed  room  are  enhanced  by  the  simple  treatment  of  the  windows,  the  long,  unbroken  folds  of  the  curtains,  and  the  decorative  quality  of  the  chinu  coi 

bining  to  give  at  once  that  feeling  of  both  dignity  and  informality  which  is  characi eristic  of  our  fine  country  hornet      uc"'rdm  e  quamy  01 ^  anaa  "* 
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Pbotograpn  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 

Taffeta  may  rival  but  can  never  surpass  the 
decorative  qualities  and  charm  of  chintz  hang- 
ings for  bedroom  decoration.  In  this  room  we 
find  the  linen  covered  chair  tying  together  the 
walls  and  the  furniture  of  room,  as  good  decora- 
tion demands 


Nothing  is  more  decorative  than  a 
bold-patterned,  crude-colored  Jacobean 
chintz  for  draperies  or  casement  curtains 
in  a  room  where  this  style  of  decoration 
fits  in  with  the  architect's  plan,  as  it  does 
in  this  room 


Photograph  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 


J.  Bodker,  architect 


against  the  laws  of  good  taste.  In  the  case  of  an  arched  opening  the 
curtain  may  show  a  simple  draping,  especially  when  the  hold-back 
is  fastened  at  a  point  well  above  the  centre,  but  in  this  instance  the 
curved  line  of  the  drapery  emphasizes  the  structure,  whereas  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  at  a  rectangular  window  or  door  immedi- 
ately introduces  an  idea  at  variance  with  the  architect's  plan. 

THERE  are  times  when  the  decorative  scheme  of  a  room  requires 
draped  curtains  fully  to  supplement  the  furniture.  With  the 
French  styles  so  often  used  for  the  woman's  bedroom  or  boudoir,  a 
draped  inner  curtain  and  a  caught-up  valance  are  almost  a  necessity. 
Colonial  rooms,  too.  often  require  simply  draped  window  curtains.  A 
tied-back  muslin  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  With  the  revived 
interest  in  Victorian  furnishings,  of  course,  comes  a  revival  in 
draped  curtains,  but  they  will  never  attain  the  prominence  that  they 

held  in  that  era.  .  

Even  yet  we  must  defer  the 
choice  of  materials  until  the  lo- 
cation of  the  particular  window 
in  question  has  been  studied,  for 
this  shall  determine  whether  a 
suitable  curtain  would  be  one 
to  screen  effectively  an  unat- 
tractive outlook  or  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  curious  eyes  of 
passers-by,  or  whether  by  the 
filmiest  apology  for  a  glass 
curtain  we  should  preserve  the 
outlook  as  an  asset  to  the  room. 
More  often  than  not  on  the 
lower  floor  rooms  of  the  out- 
of-town  house  the  sheer  glass 
curtains,  once  thought  so  indis- 
pensable, give  place  to  case- 
ment curtains  of  English  or 
domestic  cloth  or  of  that  semi- 
transparent  silk  gauze  which 
comes  in  so  many  luscious 
shades,  from  bisque  and  cham- 
pagne to  rich  colors,  or  of  anv 
other  of  the  soft,  thin  materials 
made  especially  for  this  use. 
W  hile  the  ruffled  muslin  curtain 
has  its  place  in  a  certain  femi- 
nine type  of  bedroom  decora- 
tion, as  a  rule  the  less  we 
have  of  lingerie  effects  at  our 


windows  the  better;  and,  moreover,  the  "snow  white"  curtain 
of  romantic  tradition  is  better  by  far  in  fiction  than  in  fact,  since  it 
usually  strikes  a  crude  and  harsh  note  in  real  rooms,  where  deep 
cream,  old  ivory,  and  ecru  tones  are  generally  best.  Frequently 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  small  divided  panes  of  casement 
windows  is  sufficient,  so  that  where  the  window  opening  is  per- 
fectly proportioned,  and  the  wood  trim  beautiful  in  detail  and  finish, 
we  may  follow  the  example  of  many  of  the  fine  old  houses  abroad 
and  dispense  with  glass  curtains  altogether,  having  only  the  one 
set  of  rich  silk  or  velvet  hangings  set  within  the  window  frame,  both 
for  sake  of  their  decorative  color  note  and  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  drawing  them  at  night. 

V\  here  casement  curtains  hung  with  pulley  cords  enable  us  to  do 
away  with  ugly  roller  shades,  their  mission  in  life  seems  doubly  justi- 
fied, and,  for  ordinary  windows  such  curtains — hung  two  pairs  at 


Photograph  by  M.  E.  Hewitt  Chamberlain  Dodd,  decorator 

When  obviously  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  nothing  is  more  decorative  than  a  good  glazed  chintz,  as  in  this  formal  hall  where  the  severity  of 
the  glazed  shades,  with  the  wealth  of  soft,  rich  coloring  on  a  black  ground,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  dignity  and  the  color  scheme  of  the  marble  walls 
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The  richness  of  the  velvet  curtains  fall- 
ing from  under  the  beautifully  carved 
cornice  lends  warmth  to  the  background 
of  rough  plastered  walls  and  makes  a 
colorful  setting  for  fine  old  furniture  of 
this  spacious  hall 


Harriet  Cutting,  decorator 
In  deciding  the  treatment  best  suited  for  a 
group  of  windows  the  architectural  p  an  of  the 
room  must  be  consulted.  Here  the  individual 
curtaining  of  each  window,  connected  by  the 
shaped  valance  at  the  top.  is  in  keeping  with  the 
intimate  enjoyment  of  the  window-seat  below 


Photoeraph  hy  M.  H.  Vorthcnd 


each  window,  one  at  the  upper  and  one  at  the  lower  sash — answer 
every  purpose,  as  the  upper  pair  can  then  be  drawn  against  sunlight 
all  of  the  time,  if  desired,  while  the  lower  pair  need  only  be  closed 
at  dark.  When  bedrooms  are  hung  with  two  sets  of  sash  curtains 
in  this  manner  the  lower  one  is  frequently  fastened  to  the  frame  of 
the  lower  sash,  so  that  when  the  window  is  raised  the  curtain  goes  up 
with  it,  thus  keeping  clean  for  a  longer  time. 

Another  important  function  of  the  casement  curtain  which  often 
leads  to  its  choice  in  place  of  the  ordinary  net  or  muslin  glass  curtain 
is  that,  by  means  of  the  many  soft-toned  fabrics  at  our  disposal,  we 
can  subdue  and  modify  the  light  that  comes  into  a  room,  without 
darkening  it.  The  clever  decorator  frequently  contrives  by  case- 
ment curtains  to  throw  a  rosy,  or  a  violet,  or  grayish  tone  over  a 
whole  room;  while,  of  course,  the  asset  of  yellow  or  gold-colored  cur- 
tains through  which  to  filter  the  cold  light  that  enters  a  north  room 


I'ho.ograph  by  John  Wallace  G„„«  Otis  Chapman,  architect 

In  contradistinction  to  the  living  room  at  the  top  of  the  page,  we  find  that  in  this  rocrn  the  classic  design  of  the  chintz  and  the  severity  of  the  whole 
drapery  scheme  are  in  better  accord  with  the  dignity  of  French  doors,  paneled  walls,  and  the  more  formal  character  of  the  room 


is  next  best  to  bringing  in  more  real  sunlight.  It  is  also  worth 
remembering  that  curtains  of  some  rich,  warm-colored  material 
drawn  at  night  lend  a  delightful  sense  of  intimacy  and  privacy  to 
a  room  which  nothing  else  can  give. 

HAVING  finally  determined  what  style  of  treatment  a  window 
should  receive,  the  matter  of  color  is  next  in  order,  and  this  at 
once  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  door  and  window  hangings 
are  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  room  or,  together  with  the  walls,  a  part 
of  the  background  scheme.  The  answer  is,  "Both."  For,  rightly 
chosen,  draperies  should  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  mov- 
able furniture  of  a  room  and  the  background  against  which  it  stands. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  this  idea  that  the  exact  color,  if 
not  the  selfsame  material,  of  the  curtains  is  often  repeated  in  one  or 
more  conspicuous  pieces  of  upholstery;  as  where,  for  instance, 

we  have  chintz  hangings  at  the 
windows  and  one  or  two  large 
pieces  of  furniture  in  covers  of 
the  same.  W  ith  the  combina- 
tion of  plain  walls  and  tapestry 
or  other  figured  furniture  cover- 
ings, the  curtain  materials  are 
generally  best  if  cut  from  plain 
goods  oi  some  color  predominant 
in  the  upholsteries,  thus  making 
the  draperies  carry  a  little  bit  of 
each  decorative  idea.  The  only 
important  departure  from  this 
rule  of  tying  together  the  furni- 
ture and  wallsof  a  room  by  means 
of  its  draperies  is  where  a  bold- 
patterned  chintz,  or  a  material 
of  some  color  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent from  all  else  in  the  roorn, 
is  used  for  the  sake  of  sharp  con- 
trast, and  with  theintent  of  feat- 
uring this  contrast  as  the  most 
notable  decoration  of  an  other- 
wise plain  or  sombre  scheme. 

In  spite  of  the  after-war  con- 
ditions, there  has  never  been  a 
more  ravishing  assortment  of 
materials  on  the  market  from 
which  to  fashion  our  draperies 
than  there  is  now,  nor  has  the 
home-maker  ever  had  greater 
opportunities  if  she  will  but 
choose  wisely. 


The  ENGLISH MAV^  at  SIXTT 

By  CHALMERS  'ROBERTS 


Lord  Lonsdale,  for  many  years  president  of  the  National  Sporting  Club,  and  noted  for  his  hunting  sta- 
bles and  for  his  devotion  to  horse  raising,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  England 


EVEN  the  hardened 
exile  finds  himself 
inevitably  indulging 
in  that  study  ot 
comparative  customs  and 
values  which  plays  so  nota- 
ble a  part  in  the  experiences 
of  the  ordinary  American 
tourist.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  we  are  far  more 
given  to  this  occupation  than 
the  traveling  folk  of  other 
nations. 

It  is  probably  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  geographical 
and  social  isolation  of  the  past. 
It  is  also  indubitably  the  fruit 
ot  a  glowing  patriotism,  which 
may  seem  crude  but  is  none 
the  less  creditable.  In  the 
little  schoolmarm  from  Four 

Corners  with  Baedeker  in  her  hand,  who  tries  to  convince  those  about 
her — and  above  all  herself — that  the  architectural  glories  of  St.  Peter's 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  new  county  schoolhouse  where 
she  herself  presides,  you  have  a  key  to  national  greatness. 

There  is  perhaps  also  a  touch  of  pathos  in  this  incessant  effort  to 
impress  an  indifferent  world  with  our  own  importance,  especially 
when  it  seems  accompanied  by  a  craving  for  recognition  and  ap- 
plause. I  am  sure  that  many  a  first  voyage  to  Europe  has  been 
embittered  by  a  realization  that  the  Old  World  wags  along  fairly 
unconscious  of  the  splendors  of  the  New;  and  that  evangelists  meet 
with  not  only  that  certain  condescension  in  foreigners  of  which 
Lowell  wrote,  but  with  a  determined  deafness  to  the  appeal  of  God's 
own  country. 

In  the  end  the  inveterate  globe-trotter  ceases  to  worry  with  com- 
parative values,  and  agrees  to  leave  to  each 
people  its  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  content 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  good  in  every 
land,  and  that  he  can  do  little  in  attempt- 
ing to  convert  one  to  the  beliefs  and  habits 
of  another. 


EVEN  granting  all  this,  comparative  so- 
ciology remains  a  delightful  occupation. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  the  longevity  of 
British  sportsmen  first  dawned  upon  me. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in  Cairo  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century  that  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  that  great  proconsul,  Lord  Cro- 
mer, in  spite  of  an  indubitable  weightof  flesh 
added  to  weight  of  years,  play  tennis  every 
afternoon  with  the  secretaries  of  the  British 
Agency.  "The  Lord,"  as  he  was  called  all 
over  Egypt,  used  often  to  play  in  tourna- 
ments at  the  Ghezireh  Sporting  Club,  and 
was  reckoned  a  useful  partner  in  doubles. 

Gradually  one  came  to  realize,  pursuing 
this  same  game  of  comparisons,  that  the 
Englishman  of  sixty  is  far  more  fit  phy- 
sically than  the  American  of  the  same  age. 
Of  course,  this  is  speaking  generally;  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  be  found  on  either 
side  of  the  water. 

We  Americans  go  in  for  strenuous  exercise 
when  young,  perhaps  too  strenuous,  and  very 
strenuous  work  after  that — a  hard  life  and 
a  comparatively  short  one.  Englishmen 
have  time  to  live  through  several  careers 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  'varsity  until 
they  drop  out  of  public  life  at  about  eighty. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  driving  in  the  parliamentary 
golf  tournament  at  Princes.  Sandwich,  where  he  beat  Colonel 
Seeley  in  the  third  round 


THE  question  ishowmuch 
this  is  due  to  inherent 
stamina,  to  climatic  and  ot  her 
conditions,  and  how  much  to 
the  difference  in  early  training 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen  and 
Americans  in  similar  walks  of 
life.  In  other  words,  could  we, 
by  adopting  a  different  mode 
of  living,  produce  a  similar 
race  of  hardy  and  vigorous 
old  gentlemen? 

It  may  be  that  our  climate 
itself  impels  us  nervously  to 
excess,  both  in  work  and  in 
play.  The  British  climate  un- 
doubtedly encourages  leth- 
argy; and  it  may  have  as 
much  to  do  as  different  man- 
ners and  customs  have  in  in- 
ducing the  British  people  to 
live  a  little  slower,  and  perhaps  a  little  broader  and  a  little  longer, 
than  we  do  in  the  United  States.    There  is  wide  field  for  explora- 
tion in  the  effect  of  climate  on  character. 

Of  course  country  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the  British  Isles  plays  a  far 
bigger  part  in  the  scheme  of  living  of  the  average  educated  man  than 
it  does  at  home.  We  have  the  traditional  success  in  the  city  of  the 
farmer's  boy,  but  he  has  not,  until  of  late  years,  found  pleasure  in 
revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  He  has  perhaps  grown  so  wedded 
to  the  whirl  of  the  city  that  the  only  recreation  appealing  to  him  is 
life  at  an  even  more  exciting  and  exotic  summer  or  winter  resort. 
Country  life  in  America  has  grown  remarkably  in  grace  and  under- 
standing during  the  last  generation;  but  it  still  lacks  the  solidity, 
the  dullness,  if  you  like,  and  perhaps  also  the  sanity  of  life  on  coun- 
try estates  in  Great  Britain. 

There  may  also  be  found  among  college 
men  additional  cause  in  the  varied  methods 
of  training,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole  outlook 
upon  sport.  While  game  playing  is  encour- 
aged to  an  extravagant  degree  in  British 
boys'  schools,  and  occupies  a  greater  place 
comparatively  than  it  does  in  similar  Amer- 
ican institutions,  it  always  remains  only  a 
measure  of  health  and  amusement,  and  never 
assumes  that  tinge  of  professionalism  which 
has  so  often  been  charged  against  American 
sports.  School  for  school,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  American  would  lead  the  British  50 
per  cent,  in  scholastic  efficiency. 

BUT  on  the  other  hand,  by  some  queer 
alchemy  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, the  English  school  seems  to  turn  out 
— at  least  physically — a  better  product. 
The  chief  defence  of  public  schools  like  Eton 
and  Harrow,  when  attacked  by  modernists 
and  urged  to  give  more  practical  instruction, 
is  that  they  are  engaged  in  building  charac- 
ter as  against  bookishness;  and  they  point 
with  pride  to  the  undoubted  leadership  of 
their  young  men  in]  all  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  when  sent  out  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Empire. 

The  American  is  always  astonished  at  the 
worship  of  games  and  sports  among  British 
schoolboys;  but  they  in  turn,  especially  when 
they  go  to  college,  will  tell  you  that  they  look 
upon  their  games  merely  as  a  gentlemanly 
occupation  for  leisure  rather  than  as  a  life 
or  death  contest  to  be  won  at  all  costs. 
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The  late  Earl  of  Harrington.one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  English  polo  players, 
and  an  all  'round  sportsman.  He  died 
in  1917  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and 
rode  and  hunted  up  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life 


THIS  different  outlook  in 
sport  is  usually  evident 
at  international  contests.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  a 
widespread  discussion  over 
an  incident  at  the  Henley 
Regatta  when  some  Ameri- 
can boat  crew  was  compet- 
ing. The  Mayor  of  Henley, 
or  another  local  worthy, 
planned  an  entertainment 
for  the  visiting  oarsmen  on 
the  eve  of  the  races.  All  of 
the  English  teams  appeared, 
but  the  Americans  were  for- 
bidden to  attend,  and  they 
were  locked  up  by  their 
trainer  in  a  sort  of  com- 
pound from  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  emerge  except 
under  supervision.  They 
were  there  to  win  the  boat 
race,  and  incidentally  to  up- 
hold  their  national  honor, 
and  were  undergoing  that 
severe  training  which  char- 
acterizes nearly  all  collegiate 
athletics  in  America. 

The  point  which  the  Eng- 
lishmen made  was  that  an 
amateur  boat  race  was  for 
men  who,  leading  their  nor- 
mal lives,  walked  down  to  the  water's  edge  when  the  hour 
came,  took  off  their  coats,  and  rowed  their  best  without 
having  been  fed  on  special  food  and  segregated  from  their 
fellows  for  days  or  weeks  before  the  contest. 

In  fact,  after  the  heated  controversy  which  arose  over  this 
incident,  the  Henley  stewards  decided  that  "certain  aspects 
of  foreign  competition  were  alien  to  the  good-fellowship  and 
sport  of  Henley  owing  to  the  presence  of  professional  coaches 
and  the  methods  of  their  training."  The  stewards  passed  a 
rule  putting  a  stop  to  professional  coaching  of  all  kinds  at 
Henley,  except  in  sculling. 

I  give  this  example  only  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the 
national  points  of  view.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Ameri- 
cans won;  and  as  they  had  the  eyes  of  their  country  upon 
them  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  their  keenness  and 
self-denial.  It  is  this  same  spirit  which  later  makes  them 
into  the  most  efficient  business  men  in  the  world;  but  it  also 
tends  to  wear  out  not  only  the  captain  of  industry,  but  the 
college  athlete  as  well.  The  general  idea  is  that  there  are  far 
more  bad  hearts  among  famous  young  American  sportsmen, 
that  more  of  them  crack  up  between  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
than  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  in  Great  Britain.  Without 
going  into  statistics,  it  is  probably  true  that  of  the  two,  more  blue- 
ribbon  men  from  the  British  universities  continue  to  engage  credit- 
ably in  sports  late  in  life. 

Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  a  slight  experience  of  life  in  the 
United  Kingdom  makes  one  familiar  with  eminent  Britons  who 
carry  their  years  lightly,  even  jauntily,  and  perform  astonishing 
feats  in  some  particular  branch  of  sport.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
and  admirable  examples  is  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who,  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  statesmen,  the  best  type  of 
country  gentleman,  an  ornament  and  a  frequenter  of  London  society, 
still  ranks  among  the  best  amateur  lawn  tennis  players. 

It  is  indeed  a  treat  to  see  him  play,  either  with  a  famous  champion 
like  the  late  A.  J.  Wilding,  or  with  a  well-known  amateur  like  Felix 
Doubleday.  One  often  sees  Mr.  Balfour  play  throughout  a  long 
summer  afternoon,  and  appear  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  ever  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  ready  to  take  his  share  in  whatever  entertainment 
is  arranged  for  the  evening.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  all  this  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  born  in  1848.  All  through  the  war,  when  the 
heavy  duties  pressing  upon  him,  both  at  the  Admiralty  and  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  would  have  been  enough  to  break  down  any  ordi- 
nary man,  Mr.  Balfour  was  constantly  seen  in  society,  and  seldom 


spent  a  week-end  without  engaging  in  golf  or  tennis! 
It  may  be  that  success  in  one  field  is  the  secret  oil 
success  in  the  other;  that  without  his  exercise  he; 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bear  up  so  bravely 
under  the  strain  of  official  work. 


A: 


NOTHER  notable  and  excellent  lawn  tennisl 
player  is  the  fourth  Lord  Ribblesdale,  who; 
was  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  to  Queen  Victoria! 
from   1892   to   1895,   and  who  is  probably  bestu 
known  to  the  world  at  large  as  a  huntsman  through1 
Sargent's  beautiful  portrait  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  London.    Lord  Ribblesdale  still 
hunts  and  plays  lawn  tennis,  although  an  accident 
in  the  hunting  field  some  years  ago  resulted  in  a  < 
compound  fracture  of  his  hip,  where  the  bone  had 
to  be  lashed  together  with  silver  wire,  and  where 
an  escape  from  permanent  lameness  seemed  almost 
impossible. 

Yet  last  summer  in  a  country  house  he  was  known  1 
to  have  played  eighteen  holes  of  golf  in  the  morning 
and  eight  sets  of  tennis  in  the  afternoon,  to  say  J 
nothing  of  joining  in  the  dance  after  dinner.     Lord  ) 
Ribblesdale  is  not  such  a  veteran  as  Mr.  Balfour,  as  l 
he  wTas  only  born  in  1854;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  , 
splendid  specimen  of  an  active  country  gentleman,  j 
Both  in  lawn  tennis  and  court 
tennis  there  have  been  men  who 
played  far  beyond  the  accepted 
time  of  life  for  championships.  In 
court  tennis  Mr.  J.  M.  Heathcote 
was  for  fifteen  consecutive  years 
the  winner  of  the  gold  prize  played 
for   annually   at  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.    Later  he  contested  for  the 
honor  with  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttle- 
ton,  who  also  played  a  prominent 


Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny.  famed  in  all 
branches  of  sport,  still  rides  in  steeplechases,  swims, 
dives,  and  flies 


part  in  public  life,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  a  cabinet  minister. 
The  gold  prize  was  won  from 
Mr.  Lyttleton  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  so  well  known  in  our  time 
as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

TN  POINT  of  versatility  and 
fame  in  all  branches  of  sport, 
perhaps  the  chief  acclaim  would 
go  to  Sir  Claude  Champion  de 
Crespigny,  who,  probably  best 
known  for  his  association  with 
boxing  and  for  his  position  at 
the  National  Sporting  Club  in 
London,  is  still  an  all-'round 
sportsman,  still  rides  in  steeple 
chases,  swims,  dives,  and  flies. 
Sir  Claude  has  written  his  vari- 
ous experiences  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Forty  Years  of  a  Sports- 


The  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  accepted  as  the  great- 
est cricketer  of  all  time,  played  active  cricket  until 
he  was  past  sixty-four— and  cricket  is  the  young 
man's  game 
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man's  Life."  He  is  still  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
has  survived  several  severe  operations,  both  for 
compound  fractures  and  for  mastoiditis. 

Sir  Claude  still  backs  himself  to  walk  twenty 
miles  a  day  for  a  week;  or  offers  always  to  walk 
from  London  to  Brighton  in  two  days.  As  it  is, 
he  is  often  out  all  day  shooting,  and  usually  takes 
a  two-  or  three-mile  walk  daily;  but  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  with  the  ax,  mattock,  saw,  or  bill  hook, 
working  on  his  estate  at  Champion  Lodge  in  Essex. 
He  is  a  constant  attendant  at  race  meetings;  and  is 
not  only  a  judge  but  a  participant  in  most  swim- 
ming and  cycling  contests.  He  is  a  non-smoker,  and 
eats  and  drinks  lightly,  but  invariably  has  a  pint 
of  port  after  dinner.  He  does  a  slight  amount  of 
exercise  at  light  dumb-bells  and  punching  the  ball. 
Sir  Claude  is  the  lather  of  four  sporting  sons,  who  are 
ail  w  ell  known  in  various  branchesof  British  athletics. 

THE  well-known  actor,  Sir  Frank  Benson,  who 
was  born  in  1858,  has  also  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation as  an  athlete.  He  played  football  for  New 
College,  Oxford;  and  on  one  occasion  ran  eight  miles 
in  forty-six  minutes  in  his  ordinary  clothes — a  per- 
formance that  has  never  been  beaten.  Although  he 
has  in  recent  years  been  constantly  occupied  with  the 
Benson  Shakespearean  Repertory 
Company  (which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  organizations  in  England), 
he  is  still  a  keen  athlete,  and  plays 
hockey  and  golf  constantly.  Water 
polo,  cricket, wrestling,  boxing,  fenc- 
ing, and  riding  are  sports  which  he 
followed  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  British 
sportsmen  was  the  late  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, who  was  born  in  1844  and 
died  in  1917.    He  was  one  of  the 
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in  1 85 1.  He  began  ivory 
hunting  in  South  Africa  at 
the  aj  e  of  twenty,  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  there.  He 
took  part  in  the  Matabele 
War.  and  guided  the  pioneer 
expedition  to  Mashonaland. 
He  organized  the  African 
hunting  expedition  of  his 
friend  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

He  was  quick  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  his  country  in 
time  of  war,  and  in  spite  of 
his  age  joined  the  Legion  of 
Frontiersmen  in  1915.  His 
unrivaled  knowledge  of 
Africa  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  General  Smuts. 
He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Order  "For 
conspicuous  gallantry,  re- 
source, and  endurance.  He 
has  set  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple to  all  ranks;  and  the  value 
of  his  service  with  his  battal- 
ion cannot  be  estimated." 
After  forty-five  years  of  fear- 
less hunting  and  exploring, 
he  was  killed  in  1917  by  a 
German  bulletin  East  Africa 
whilst  leading  his  men  to  the 
charge. 

Many  other  veteran  sportsmen  came  forward  to  answer  the 
call  of  war.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  King's  Counsel,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  is  the  best  known  of  these. 
Although  born  in  1841,  he  joined  up  with  the  volunteer  forces 
organized  for  home  defence  during  the  war,  performed  extra- 
ordinary feats  of  endurance  in  route  marches  and  training 
camps,  and,  like  Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny,  had  to  be  restrained 
almost  by  force  from  going  to  France  to  take  part  in  active 
fighting  there.  Sir  Claude  even  flew  over,  hoping  thereby  to 
avoid  detection,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered,  and,  to 
his  great  indignation,  sent  home. 


Lord  Ribblesdale  is  still  a  notable 
tennis  player  at  sixty-five.  A  summer 
clay's  diversion  for  him  includes  eighteen 
holes  of  golf  in  the  forenoon,  eight  sets  of 
tennis  in  t  he  afternoon,  and  dancing  in 
the  evening 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell, 
a  contemporary  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  noted  for 
his  defence  of  Mafeking  and  for  the  origination 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 


The  late  Captain  Frederick  Selous,  who  received  the 
D.S.O.  "For  conspicuous  gallantry,  resource,  and  en- 
durance" when  long  past  sixty 


pioneers  of  polo  in  England,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  English  play- 
ers. Probably  no  one  ever 
played  the  game  for  so  many 
years.  In  1881  he  took  over  the 
mastership  of  the  South  Notts 
Hounds,  and  after  that  hardly 
missed  a  day,  hunting  five  or 
six  days  a  week.  He  rode  and 
hunted  up  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life;  and  died  only  because  an 
accident  to  his  hand  resulted  in 
blood  poisoning.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous,  and  other- 
wise in  excellent  health. 

ANOTHER  veteran  who 
died  in  the  same  year 
was  the  famous  Captain  Fred- 
erick Selous,  the  great  hunter 
and  naturalist,  who  was  born 


NY  list  of  sporting  Englishmen  more  than  sixty  years  old 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale. He  has  been  for  many  years  president  of  the  National 
Sporting  Club,  and  is  noted  for  his  hunting  stables,  his  coach- 
ing tours,  and  his  devotion  to  horse  raising.  Lord  Lonsdale 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  England,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  frequenters  of  boxing  matches  and  race  meetings. 

Another  famous  sportsman  of  the  same  age  is  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  noted  for  his  defence  of 
Mafeking  and,  above  all,  for  his  origination  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement.    General  Baden-Powell  still  plays  golf  and  polo, 
and  indulges  in  big  game  shooting. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  figure  in  British  sport  as  regards  the 
length  of  years  of  his  supremacy  was  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  accepted 
as  the  greatest  cricketer  of  all  time.  Cricket  is  most  essentially  a 
young  man's  game;  yet  this  popular  champion  played  active  cricket 
until  he  was  more  than  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Undoubtedly  his 
unique  record  and  unsurpassed  success  were  greatly  owing  to  constant 
outdoor  exercise;  for  during  the  winter  months  he  kept  himself  fit  by 
running  across  country  with  beagles.  He  was  well  over  fifty  when  he 
established  his  final  record  of  making  his  hundredth  hundred  in  first- 
class  cricket. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  mentioning  examples  of  vigorous  Eng- 
lishmen of  sixty  and  more.  The  tenacity  of  the  elder  statesmen  is 
not  less  distinguishable  than  that  of  the  elder  sportsmen;  and  to- 
gether they  make  a  combination  which,  for  all  their  faults,  holds 
high  the' standard  of  imperial  Britain. 

1  remember  once  hearing  Mr.  Choate  talk  in  London  upon  the 
subject  of  British  longevity.  In  response  to  some  laughing  thrust 
he  answered:  "Ah,  well,  we  elderly  Yankees  must  seek  to  out- 
match your  nimble  muscles  with  our  nimble  wits." 


From  a  COC/^CTRY 


tvi^cpow^ 


THREE  OF  US,  hailing  from  as  many  sub- 
marine chasers,  stood  the  other  day  on  an  emin- 

"COUNTRY^ EVER^ ^    ™  XSE^ 
2mf£  liness-  A  foreground 

lb  A I  HUMh  illuminated  with  scar- 

let wildflowers  merged  into  the  azure  of  a  land- 
locked harbor,  traced  with  delicate  demarcating 
lines  which  undulated  under  the  impulse  of  a  dy- 
ing breeze.  Beyond  it  a  rounded  hill,  and  in  the 
deep  distance  rows  of  mountains  of  ever-darken- 
ing purple,  which  at  length  lost  themselves  in  the 
clouds.  Overhead — one's  glance  involuntarily 
ranged  from  lake  to  mountains  and  then  to  the 
vault  of  the  sky — burly  masses  of  cumulus  jostled 
each  other  and  by  their  shadows  on  earth  and 
water  furnished  a  final  touchof  beauty  to  thescene. 

My  senses,  sharpened  perhaps  by  three  un- 
usually rough  days  at  sea,  picked  out  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  vista  and  relegated  them  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  seemed  to  belong. 
The  harbor  with  its  stretch  of  sand  suggesting 
the  desert  might,  in  fact,  have  indented  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island.  The  middle  dis- 
tance belonged  to  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires, 
where  in  spring  the  greens  are  the  warmest  and 
the  curves  of  the  slopes  the  softest  of  any  I  know. 
The  mountains  were  of  the  proper  height  and 
ruggedness  for  a  section  of  the  Adirondacks — 
although  somehow  the  color  reminded  me  of  an 
evening  in  June,  when  one  looks  across  the  Hud- 
son to  the  embankment  of  the  Drive,  not  yet 
illuminated  by  its  rows  of  city  lights,  and  is  lost 
in  the  mystery  and  the  witchery  of  its  deepening 
purples. 

Although  piecemeal  this  view  suggested  home 
• — to  us  over  here  "home"  is  a  large  and  all- 
embracing  word — there  was  an  indefinable 
something  lacking,  and  with  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment I  turned  away  and  entered  into  the 
conversation  of  my  companions.  Their  talk, 
and  mine,  lacked  originality,  having  to  do  with 
the  movements  of  each  of  us  upon  reaching  the 
States.  But  I  remember  the  observation  of 
one  that  while  this  rural  scene  interested  him 
because  it  upset  his  schoo!-boy  conception  of 
what  Africa  is  like  (we  were  standing  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage),  he  would  exchange  it 
and  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
one  glimpse  of  Broadway  at  Times  Square.  And 
I  replied  that  New  York's  streets  as  I  best  liked 
to  picture  them  were  a  succession  of  billowing  dust 
clouds  originating  with  me  as  I  made  shift  to 
reach  the  Pennsylvania  Station  before  train  time. 

Inevitably  my  thoughts  carried  me  beyond 
the  terminal  and  along  the  ballasted  right  of  way 
to  a  farmhouse,  set  among  apple  trees  and  laced 
with  vines,  awaiting  my  return;  and  prepared 
my  mind  to  recognize  the  deficiency  in  the  Tunis- 
ian landscape.  That  evening  upon  returning  to 
my  chaser  I  chanced  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine of  country  life  until  my  eyes  were  arrested 
by  a  picture  of  an  American  dwelling,  a  house  of 
ivory  whiteness,  velvety  shadows,  and  perfect 
proportions  which  fitted  into  its  setting  as  the 
trees  that  shaded  it.  The  caption  (I  quote  from 
memory,  for  I  straightway  cut  out  the  halftone 
and  enclosed  it  with  a  letter)  declared  that  this 
country  home  was  of  Colonial  lines  and  yet  bore 


traces  of  the  best  in  French  design — or  it  may 
have  been  Italian  or  Moroccan,  the  similitude 
being  of  little  importance,  since  to  me  the  house 
was  none  of  these  but  typically  and  gloriously 
American.  It  suggested  peace,  happiness,  cam- 
araderie, affection,  the  essence  of  the  American 
ideal;  and  I  knew  then  that  no  panorama,  be  it 
African  or  European,  could  satisfy  my  sense  of 
completeness.  Although  having  the  material 
things  which  appeal  to  the  eye — form,  color,  and 
composition — it  must  yet  lack  soul — the  house  of 
the  American  landscape,  the  home  of  America's 
people. 

SURPRISES  ARE  ALWAYS  in  store  for  the 
man  who  buys  a  place  in  the  country,  be  he 

TTJV  PTPTJT  never  so  canny-  it  maY  De 
inn  Ki^ni     onjy  a  ke(j  of  pansies  nestled 

lyjV  close  to  the  door  step,  or  a  clump 

of  crimson  peonies  against  the 
dark  shingles  of  the  barn  that  escapes  his  wary 
eye.  Our  surprise,  however,  took  the  less 
tangible  and  therefore  less  easily  to  be  remedied 
form  of  an  "incorporeal  heriditament,"  if  what 
is  incorporeal  may  be  said  to  have  form  at  all. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  our  instalment  in 
the  old  farmhouse  we  were  too  busy  unpacking 
our  goods  and  chattels  to  note  that  we  had,  as 
Irvin  Cobb  would  say,  "no  more  privacy  than 
a  goldfish."  In  fact  it  was  not  until  the  day  of 
rest,  when  I  had  been  detailed  to  "children 
police"  while  mistress  and  maid  attended  church, 
that  I  realized  the  full  extent  of  our  exposure. 
During  that  one  forenoon  I  counted  no  less  than 
twenty  persons  who  made  their  way  across  our 
place  under  my  very  nose.  I  wouldn't  in  the 
least  have  minded  had  it  only  been  done  without 
my  knowledge.  But  since  their  fixed  and  in- 
variable course  led  them  over  the  end  of  our 
piazza,  it  was  difficult  to  ignore  altogether  their 
presence.  Especially  was  this  the  case  since 
seven  of  the  twenty  requested  drinks  of  water, 
while  five  couldn't  leave  without  "a  peep  at  the 
dear  children"  asleep  in  their  cradles. 

At  dinner  my  sorely  tried  patience  gave  way 
and  I  declared  somewhat  hotly  that  I  would 
change  the  course  of  that  path  if  it  took  barbed 
wire  to  accomplish  it. 

"But  perhaps,"  my  wife  remonstrated,  "they 
have  a  right  to  go  through  our  property,  I've 
heard  of  such  things,  and  these  people  certainly 
look  as  though  they  had." 

"  Perhaps  they  have,  my  dear,"  I  replied  stemlv. 
"  But  is  there  any  reason  on  earth  why  they 
shouldn't  go  on  the  farther  side  of  the  barn  and 
woodshed,  for  instance,  instead  of  treading  on 
our  very  toes?" 

The  same  afternoon  I  mapped  out  a  route 
which  passed  discreetly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
above  mentioned  buildings.  Along  the  way  I 
planted  tiny  red  flags  and  signs  requesting  visi- 
tors to  "kindly  take  the  upper  path."  Then  I 
sat  down  and  awaited  developments.  A  day 
sufficed  to  show  that  our  neighbors  were  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  their  guns.  They  must  even, 
I  decided,  have  arranged  with  each  other  that 
the  disputed  path  should  never  lack  pedestrians, 
for  a  steady  stream  passed  our  windows  from 
early  morn  till  dark.  It  was  with  something  like 
admiration  that  I  watched  grim,  old  Mrs.  Clifford, 
wife  of  Cap'n  Clifford,  repel  with  her  cotton 
umbrella  the  playful  attacks  of  our  dog,  of  whom 
she  was  in  mortal  terror.    When  I  attempted 
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to  call  off  Roy,  the  old  lady  let  me  have  a  piece 
of  her  mind. 

"Young  feller,"  said  Mrs. ;  Clifford,  "I've 
walked  over  this  path  for  more  'n  fifty  year,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  change  at  my  time  of  life." 

Not  unimpressed,  I  got  down  grandfather's 
encyclopedia  of  law  and  learned  how  few  are  the 
rights  of  an  owner.  "A  right  to  an  incorpor- 
eal heriditament,"  I  read,  "may  be  acquired  "by 
the  lapse  of  time."  Which  being  interpreted 
means  that  if  "for  a  time  whereof  the  mind  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  persons  shall 
have  used  a  path  across  property  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  yet  hostile  to  his  rights, 
they  shall  be  presumed  to  have  acquired  a  right 
to  use  said  path  across  said  property  forever. 

When  it  grew  dark  I  lighted  a  lantern  and  took 
down  all  the  little  red  flags  and  carefully  executed 
signs.  "My  dear,"  I  admitted  magnanimously, 
"you  are  right.  We  bought  the  place  only  yes- 
terday. What  rights  can  we  be  presumed  to  have 
in  comparison  with  those  who  have  walked  this 
road  "for  a  time  whereof  the  mind  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary"? 


YOU  SEE,  he  really  belongs  in  the  country, 
the  green,  stretching  country  where  he  spent  his 
little  boyhood,  his  young,  dream- 
T\r^T4KT  m&  rnanb°0<l.  There  his  dreams 
npfiw  were  never  of  city  streets  and  the 
VKbAM  hurried,  hurrying,  never-ceasing 
ebb  and  flow  of  humanity,  the  restless,  varying 
tide  of  success.  Yet  here  he  is,  and  sometimes 
I  wonder  how  Fate  blindfolded  him  and  led  his 
life  through  devious  ways  to  the  prosperous, 
bourgeois  suburb  of  the  bourgeois,  prosperous 
city  where  now  he  dwells.  Not  that  he  is  un- 
happy, for  his  nature  is  essentially  sweet  and 
sound,  like  one  of  those  late-ripening  Russets  on 
his  own  old  farm.  But  in  his  eyes,  his  blue, 
expectant  eyes,  there  is  always  the  look  of  one 
who  gazes  on  fair  and  fertile  lands,  who  waits 
for  "green  things  growing."  His  tiny  patch  of 
garden — about  as  big  as  a  pocket-handkerchief 
— goes  gaily  abloom,  and  his  hens  lay  lyrically! 
Fine  Buff  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks  they  are, 
and  nowhere  else,  save  in  our  far  hill-country, 
away  from  everything,  have  I  heard  hens  croon 
in  such  rhythmed,  drowsy  content.  They  never 
guess  that  they  are  city  pent,  so  has  his  pastoral 
presence  intrigued  them.  What  rural  magic  has 
he  kept  in  his  soul  all  these  long  years?  For,  as 
I  talk  to  him,  I  feel  the  same  sense  of  peace  that 
I  do  at  home  when  the  vesper  bells  ring  across 
our  Sabbath  river,  crimson  with  sunset;  and 
what  can  that  mist  of  elms  that  fringe  the  brick 
sidewalk  be  but  the  prelude  to  free,  wide  lands 
and  rolling  vistas? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  he  is,  just  as  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  his  speech  is  slow  and 
deliberate  and  quaintly  New  England.  Do 
you  know  how  I  describe  him  to  myself?  As  a 
couplet  of  old  Husbandman  Tusser's  sung  against 
the  roar  of  town  traffic;  a  page  of  Theocritus 
bound  by  some  mischance  in  a  dusty  city  ledger. 
And  can  you  guess  what  his  Heaven  will  be  like? 
Why,  a  to-morrow  of  "green  fields  and  pastures 
new"  where  the  seeds  that  he  plants  and  plants 
will  grow  and  grow  forever  and  ever! 


The  CA%VED   QESSO  P^J^ELS 

of 

QHARLES  e.  PRENDERGAST 

The  carved  gesso  panels  of  Charles  E.  Prendergast  are  among  the  most  refreshing  and  interesting  examples  of  modern 
art.  He  has  not  only  restored  to  us  an  ancient  and  beautiful  technicme,  but  has  treated  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a 
vital  note  in  this  age. 

The  use  of  gesso,  or  plaster  basis,  for  painting  was  extensive  in  ancient  times.  It  was  employed  not  only  on  canvas 
and  silks  among  the  early  Chinese  and  Koreans,  as  well  as  among  their  Indian  followers,  but  on  Egyptian  caskets  and  in 
Byzantine  and  early  Rom.in  paintings,  which  establishes  a  wide  distribution.  By  far  the  most  interesting  account  of  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  inimitable  work  of  Cennino  Cennini,  "The  Book  of  the  Arts,"  of  the  late  fourteenth  century. 
Cennini  had  little  patience  with  any  but  thoroughgoing,  honest  workmanship,  and  no  detail  of  preparation  escapes  his 
comment.  The  character  of  the  wood,  its  preparation,  the  mixing  of  glues  and  sizes  and  plasters,  the  grinding  and  mixing 
of  colors,  and  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  applying  gold  and  silver  leaf,  are  all  matters  of  deep  interest.  The  method 
employed  by  Mr.  Prendergast  in  making  these  panels  differs  somewhat  from  the  tradition.  It  is  more  than  merely  a  flat 
painting  and  gilding  on  plaster.  The  wood  he  uses  is  the  sugar  pine,  or,  where  possible  to  procure,  fine  old  white  pine. 
On  the  surface  the  outline  of  his  cartoon  is  transferred  with  charcoal,  and  the  deeper  lines  are  incised  with  gouges  and 
chisels.  Over  this  is  spread  several  coats  of  gesso  plaster,  and  while  this  is  still  wet,  the  more  delicate  lines  are  traced 
with  a  fine  steel  point.  Over  such  figures  and  details  as  are  to  be  gilded  is  spread  a  second  coat  of  special  plaster.  And 
when  all  this  has  been  thoroughly  dried  and  all  roughness  removed  by  sandpaper  and  pumice  stone,  it  is  ready  for  the 
application  of  gold  and  silver  leaf  and  color.  Unlike  an  oil  painting,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  correct  mistakes  in  color. 
1  he  plaster  is  so  absorbent  that  the  artist  must  be  certain  of  his  color  scheme  before  he  applies  the  brush.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  work  is  its  chief  difficulty,  for  as  there  is  little  shading  or  gradation  of  color,  the  slightest  false  note  can 
be  detected  in  the  finished  work. 

Mr.  Prendergast  has  no  theory  about  art.  He  persists  in  remaining  normal  and  concerned  in  what  he  is  doing  rather 
than  in  talking  about  it.  But  he  has  certain  convictions.  For  example,  he  puts  color  ahead  of  draftsmanship;  feeling 
beyond  technique,  and  simplicity  and  directness  above  mystification.  He  feels  that  the  eye  of  the  artist  need  not  measure 
the  positive  size  of  the  object,  nor  register  its  exact  coloration;  he  cheerfully  leaves  to  the  glass  eye  of  the  camera,  or 
the  intelligence  of  the  beholder,  the  obvious  details.  Therefore,  if  he  desires  a  gold  man,  or  a  silver  castle,  a  flower  as  big 
as  a  deer,  or  a  deer  with  gold  stripes  and  red  spots,  he  has  implicit  trust  that  the  public  will  exonerate  him  from  all  desire 
to  reconstruct  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  world. 

M.  D.  C.  CRAWFORD. 
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End  decoration  of  bride's  chest 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Hunt — panel  over  fire- 
place in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Bliss 


This  is  the  first  panel  that  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  made,  and  is  interesting 
for  comparison  with  his  later  work 
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Miracle  of  the  Fishes 


zA  Hunting  Scene 


gRAPES 

for  the 
H0M8 
.ARBOR 

<By  zM.  g.  K^IINS 

Photographs  by  Nathan  R .  Craves 


Herbert  is  one  of  the 
fine-flavored  early  black 
grapes,  and  noted  for  its 
long-keeping  qualities 


Anot  her  long  -  keening 
grape  is  Agawam.  It  is 
red-black  in  color  and  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  Herbert 


WHAT  other  fruit  compares  with  the 
grape  as  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
home  garden?  As  a  producer  of 
wholesome  food  does  any  other  in  the 
world's  great  list  of  fruits  approach  it  in  whole- 
someness,  richness  in  sugars,  muscle-forming 
materials,  or  deliciously  blended  acids  and  aro- 
matic flavors?  Not  even  excepting  the  apple 
can  any  other  fruit  be  grown  to  perfection  in  so 
wide  a  range  of  climates,  such  a  variety  of  soils, 
start  to  yield  so  soon,  maintain  its  production 
for  so  many  years,  or  cover  so  extended  a  season 
with  such  opulence  of  flavors?  What  fruit 
except  the  apple  can  be  utilized  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  fresh,  dried,  juice,  jelly, 
jam,  wine,  vinegar,  etc?  And  if  this  list  of 
attributes  is  not  enough,  what  fruit  plant  will  1920. 
yield  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent 
in  managing  it,  or  will  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  systematically  practises 
neglect? 

While  the  grape  as  a  commercial  proposition 
is  not  to  be  considered  in  certain  localities,  yet 
some  of  its  varieties  are  adapted  to  every  habita- 
ble section  of  the  Union,  and  with  easily  applied 
winter  protection,  probably  to  every  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  short,  the  grape  is,  or  should  be,  the  first 
fruit  that  the  home  gardener  should  insist  upon 
growing.  He  can  grow  more  of  it  with  less 
trouble,  in  less  space,  and  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  any  other. 

T  LIKE  to  enforce  my  points  by  concrete  ex- 
amples  because  nothing  so  supports  or  throt- 
tles argument  as  facts.  Allow  me  to  outline  two, 
as  they  indicate  the  road  to  success  which  any  one 
may  follow.  One  of  my  clients  in  a  New  Jersey 
suburb  of  New  York  asked  me  to  plan  his  fruit 
garden,  suggest  varieties,  and  prescribe  treat- 
ment. As  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
75  x  200-foot  lot  was  already  taken  up  by  ho'ise, 
lawn,  and  ornamental  plantings,  an  arbor  thirty- 
two  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  was  built  with 
cedar  posts  right  feet  apart.  For  this,  ten  choice 
varieties,  one  vine  of  each,  were  planted  and 
trained  in  the  simplest  manner.  Besides  these 
vines,  however,  six  or  eight  Concord  vines  were 
planted  along  the  side  and  rear  fences  mainly 
to  supply  fruit  for  juice  and  jelly.  These  \\  in- 
given  very  little  attention  but  they  yielded  well. 
One  or  two  of  the  vines  at  the  arbor  failed  for 
some  undetermined  reason  and  were  replaced 
by  other  vines  not  yet  in  bearing,  but  the 
others  have  annually  yielded  literally  bushels 
of  fruit.  As  the  varieties  chosen  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  some  are  long  keeping,  there 
never  has  been  a  surfeit,  but  a  long  season  of 
ripening —September  to  New  Year's  day  or 
even  later.  The  varieties  on  the  arbor  are: 
Agawam,  Lindlev,  Delaware,  Vergennes,  for  red; 
Niagara,  Martha,  Diamond,  and  Winchell  (or 
Green  Mountain),  for  white;  Barry  and  Eumelan 
for  black. 


THE  case  of  a  Long  Island  client  will  serve  to 
outline  the  methods  which  proved  successful 
in  the  case  just  presented  and  also  controvert 
the  belief  that  years  must  elapse  before  the  plants 
will  begin  to  bear.  In  November,  1916,  sixteen 
vines  were  planted  for  an  arbor  sixty  feet  long. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918  eight  of 
these  vines  bore  fruit — the  quantity  varying 
from  a  cluster  or  two  in  some  cases  up  to 
forty  or  more  medium-sized  clusters  each  upon 
two  of  the  vines.  At  the  time  the  fruit  was 
gathered  the  vines  lacked  nearly  two  months 
of  being  two  years  planted!  This  season  eleven 
of  the  vines  are  loaded  w  ith  fruit  which  should 
weigh  150  pounds  or  more.  The  other  five  vines 
have  suffered  setbacks,  but  should  all  bear  in 


Such  successes  as  these  are  easily  attainable 
by  every  one  who  will  provide  the  few  essentials 
of  planting  and  care  enumerated  below.  In 
fact,  success  111  the  latter  case  has  been  secured 
in  spite  of  exceptionally  unfavorable  soil  con- 
ditions. The  true  soil,  a  very  thin  layer  (be- 
cause being  on  a  slope  it  had  washed  thin)  was 
buried  by  the  house  builder  with  earth  from  the 
cellar  excavation — earth  practically  devoid  of 
fertility.  To  offset  this  deficiency,  holes  as 
large  and  as  deep  as  a  nail  keg  were  dug.  Half 
a  pail  full  of  bones  was  then  placed  on  the  bot- 
tom and  a  mixture  of  good  soil  liberally  enriched 
with  bonemeal  and  dried  and  ground  sheep 
manure  filled  in.  Then,  as  should  be  done  in 
every  case  of  planting,  the  soil  was  trodden 
down  hard  upon  the  roots  of  each  vine  and  a 
stake  set  beside  each  to  prevent  accidental 
injury  to  the  vines  during  winter. 

Early  in  the  following  March  the  vines  were 
pruned  so  as  to  leave  only  two  or  three  buds,  of 
which  only  one  or  in  some  cases  two  were  allow  t  il 
to  develop  woody  shoots,  the  others  being  de- 
stroyed when  the  desired  ones  had  started  to 
become  woody — shortly  before  midsummer. 
1  his  pruning  concentrated  the  energy  of  each 
vine  or  shoot  in  the  remaining  one  or  ones,  which 
became  sturdy. 

AS  THE  shoots  grew  during  the  first  summer 
\*-  they  were  tied  with  tape  (two  or  three 
times)  to  the  stakes.  Otherwise  the  vines  cared  for 
themselves.  Some  of  them  grew  ten  feet  tall, 
others  only  two  feet.  The  only  other  attention 
given,  except  to  pull  weeds,  was  to  supply  some 
fertilizer.  This  cost  nothing  because  it  consisted 
of  bones  from  the  household  waste. 

Early  in  March  of  the  second  spring  the  vines 
were  pruned.  It  is  always  advisable  to  do  the  dor- 
mant pruning  at  least  three  weeks  before  growth 
normally  starts — not  later  than  when  willows 
burst  their  buds  and  become  "pussy."  Commer- 
cial vinevardists  prune  in  January  or  February. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  growth  during  the 
first  year  had  been  small,  only  two  or  three  buds 
were  left  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  idea  being 
to  develop  sturdy  shoots.    In  cases  where  the 
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growth  the  first  year  had  been  very  strong  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  buds  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  each  shoot — a  dozen  to  two  dozen  to  the  vine. 
No  fruit  was  set  by  the  weakest  vines;  four  to 
six  clusters  set  on  the  moderately  developed 
ones  and  forty  each  on  the  strongest  two.  In 
the  third  year  (last  March)  each  vine  was  pruned 
according  to  its  strength,  always  keeping  in  mind 
the  characteristic  way  in  which  the  grape  vine 
bears  its  fruit. 

All  successful  methods  of  training  are  based  on 
this  characteristic;  buds  formed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  one  year  develop  into  shoots  and  bear 
fruit  the  following  season.  This  is  the  natural 
law  of  the  grape  vine.  But  when  too  many 
shoots  are  formed  the  fruit  clusters  may  fail  to 
develop,  because  the  vine  may  be  unable  to 
provide  food  for  both  fruit  and  shoots.  Also 
the  larger  the  number  of  shoots  allowed  to  de- 
velop one  year  the  more  inferior  the  buds  and 
the  poorer  the  chances  of  fruit  production  the 
following  year.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity 
for  pruning  grape  vines  severely  or  even  very 
severely. 

"\X7TTII  this  principle  of  fruit  bearing  in  mind, 
^  »  and  with  the  knowledge  that  a  puny  bud  will 
produce  a  puny  shoot  which  will  bear  little  or 
more  likely  no  fruit,  winter  pruning  becomes 
simplified.  It  consists  in  cutting  off  all  but  a 
small  part  of  the  shoots,  leaving  only  the  number 
of  buds  needed  to  produce  fruit-bearing  shoots 
during  the  following  season.  With  most  varie- 
ties of  American  grapes  each  plump  bud  left 
on  the  vines  in  February  or  early  March  should 
bear  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four  or  five  clusters 
of  grapes  during  the  summer.  Here,  then,  is  a 
hint  as  to  how  many  buds  to  leave  when  pruning 
in  March.  Young  and  weak-growing  vines 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  fewer  than  strong 
and  older  ones. 

Now  as  to  the  fruit:  in  commercial  practice 
the  primer  estimates  that  well-established  Con- 
cord vines  will  annually  bear  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  fruit  each,  that  clusters  will 
range  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  and  that  two  to 
four  clusters  of  grapes  will  be  produced  by  each 
bud.  He  therefore  prunes  in  midwinter  so 
as  to  leave  only  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  perhaps 
thirty  plump  buds  on  sturdy  shoots  or  canes 
that  grew  the  previous  season.  All  weak  canes 
are  cut  off  entirely.  So  are  the  ends  of  the  strong 
ones  to  be  left  for  fruit  bearing.  This  practice 
is  a  safe  one  to  follow  in  the  home  vineyard.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  weak  shoots 
that  develop  during  spring  from  puny  buds 
accidentally  left  during  the  winter  preceding. 
Some  are  sure  to  be  found.  Such  shoots  merely 
use  up  food  and  give  no  return  therefor. 

HPHF  winter  pruning  just  described  is  essential 
A  to  the  production  of  high  quality  fruit  in  large 
quantities  and  in  well-formed  clusters.  Summer 
■pruning  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  its  advantages 
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are  such  and  its  method  so  simple  that  it  should 
be  practised  wherever  possible.  Nothing  is 
necessary  until  the  clusters  of  inconspicuous 
blossoms  have  formed  or  until  the  berries  have 
become  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then 
clusters  containing  only  a  few  grapes  may  be 
cut  off  if  desired,  and  each  shoot  shortened  by 
cutting  it  so  as  to  leave  three  or  only  two  leaves 
beyond  the  outermost  cluster  of  grapes  left  upon 
it.  This  cutting  concentrates  the  food  to  make 
the  shoot  sturdy,  to  improve  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit,  and  to  develop  lateral  shoots  from 
the  angles  of  the  leaves  upon  the  shoots.  If 
desired  these  laterals  may  be  pinched  with  the 
thumb  nail  while  still  soft  and  small,  only  one 
leaf  being  left  on  each.  This  pinching  is,  how- 
ever, not  essential;  it  merely  tends  to  keep  the 
vine  within  bounds  and  to  improve  the  fruit 
somewhat. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  each  vine,  according 
to  its  sturdiness,  to  develop  each  year  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  shoots  from  which  the  blossom 
clusters  are  to  be  picked  off  in  May,  and  to  do 
no  pruning  of  these  shoots  except  the  pinching 
of  the  tips  when  they  have  grown  as  long  as 
desired.  Such  canes  tend  to  develop  strong, 
plump  buds  which  will  produce  good  shoots  and 
fruit  the  following  season.  1  hey  /re  generally 
spoken  of  as  '"renewals"  because  they  take  the 
place  of  the  older  parts  of  the  vine,  these  bein;; 
cut  off  close  to  the  points  where  the  renewals 
start. 

CUCH  being  the  principles  and  the  general 
practices  of  pruning  based  upon  them,  it  is 
almost  immaterial  how  they  shall  be  applied — 
whether  the  vines  be  trained  upon  stakes,  trel- 
lises, arbors,  against  buildings,  or  other  supports. 
I  have  had  success  with  each  kind  of  support. 
My  preference  is  for  the  canopy  system  developed 
from  the  Knifhn  system  by  the  late  T.  V.  Mun- 
son,  the  noted  grape  variety  originator  and  spe- 
cialist of  Texas.  In  the  vineyard  of  sixteen  vines 
described  above  the  stakes  which  did  duty  the 
first  summer  were  removed  in  the  spring  of  the 
second,  and  eight  locust  posts  set  about  twenty 
feet  apart,  with  their  bases  below  the  frost  line 
so  as  not  to  be  heaved  out  during  winter.  As 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  alternate  with 
the  vines  the  posts  extend  six  feet  or  more  above 
ground.  About  six  inches  below  the  squarely 
sawed  top  of 
each  is  a  small 
hole  through 
which  a  No  n 
hard  galva- 
nized wire  is 
stretched.  It 
is  stapled  firm- 
ly at  one  end 
and  wound  up- 
on a  1x2  inch 
piece  of  wood 
at  the  other. 
Thus  when  it 
contracts  dur- 
ing winter  it 
give  and  will 
pull  either  end 
out  of  plumb. 

The  vines  are  not 
planted  at  the  posts 
because  they  do  bet- 
ter when  freer.  To 
get  them  attached 
to  the  wire  a  stout 
string  was  tied  to 
the  wire  and  to  the 
oldest  part  of  the 
vine  close  to  the 
ground  and  the  new 
shoots  merely  twist- 
ed loosely  around 
these  strings  until 
they  reached  the 
wire,  when  they  took  hold  with 
their  tendrils. 

Last  spring  the  trellis  was 
completed.    A  piece  of  2x4 
scantling  was  spiked  on  to 
of  each  post  so  as  to  form  a 


Barry,  a 
well  -  flavored 
mid  -  season 
black  grape, 
of  large  size 


Before  this  was       .  °m>  of  1  h,c  ,,ist, <>f  tho  r,cl 

1  •  dessert  and  market  grapi-s 

Clone,     however,        is  Catawba.    It  ripens  very 

a  saw  cut  was      late «nd  keeps  well 
made    an  inch 
from   each  end 
on    the  upper 
side   for  the 
other   wires  to 
rest    in.  After 
spiking,  two 
No.    11  wires, 
one  at  each  end 
of  the  T,  were 
stretched  across 
these  notches 
from  end  to  end 
of  the  trellis  and 
fastened  as  is  the 
one  put  up  the 
first  year.  Thus 
the  trellis  con- 
sists of  three 
wires,  two  of  them  about 
two  feet  apart  and  six 
or  eight   inches  higher 
than  the  third.    To  this 
lower    wire    the  main 
trunk  of  the   vine  has 
been   fastened.     To  it 
also  will  be  fastened  two 
arms  or  canes  which  will 
be  left  after  the  pruning 
next  March. 

The  young  shoots  that 
developed  from  these 
arms  this  year  were 
lifted  and  allowed  to 
hang  freely  over  one  or 
other  of  the  upper  wires 

and  were  summer  pruned  as  already  indicated. 
One  shoot  close  to  and  on  each  side  of  the  main 
trunk  was  deprived  of  its  fruit  clusters  and 
made  to  extend  respectively  right  and  left  of  the 
trunk.  In  the  spring  of  1920  these  two  will  be 
the  only  shoots  that  will  be  allowed  to  remain, 
each  being  shortened  so  as  to  leave  only  six  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  buds,  depending  on  the  strength 
of  the  vine.  All  the  parts  of  the  vine  beyond  the 
junction  of  these  two  canes  with  the  main  branch 
will  be  cut  off.  The  same  process  will  be  re- 
peated each  year  from  that  time  forward. 

Vines  so  han- 
dled should 
continue  fruit- 
ful for  twenty 
to  fifty  years  if 
liberally  fed 
with  such  fer- 
tilizers as  bones 
(saved  from  the 
garbage  and 
buried  without 
grinding)  pur- 
chased ground 
bone,  wood 
ashes,    and  a 
sparing  amount 
of  nitrogenous 
material  such 
as  dried  blood, 
tankage,  and 
possibly  nitrate 
of  soda  it  the 
foliage  looks 
yellowish  in- 
stead  of  dark 
green.     When  the  trunks  become 
old   and  gnarly  a  sucker  or  now 
shoot  may  be  allowed  to  grow  from 
near  the  ground  (not  below  if  the 
vines   have   been  grafted).  When 
pruned  the  following  winter  the  old 
trunk  may  be  removed  and  the  new 
shoot  allowed  to  take  its  place. 

TN  CHOOSING  and  planting  vane- 
ties  it  iswell  to  rememberthatsome 
kinds  such  as  Brighton  and  Lindley 
do  not  pollinate  themselves  very  well; 
.e.,  they  need  other  kinds  near  them 
in    order    to    produce  satisfactory 


amounts   of   fruit.    In    the  small 
space  of  a  home  garden,  especially 
where  the  vines  are  close  together 
as  on  an  arbor,  this  point  is  of  rela- 
tively   small  im- 
portance as  there 
is  usually  plenty 
of  pollen  in  vari- 
ety where  several 
kinds   are  grown. 
^^^^^       Good    pairs  to 
^^^^^    plant  near  togcrh- 
y/^  er    are  Brighton 

and  Worden,  Lind- 
ley and  Niagara, 
1  Ierbert  and  Dia- 
mond.    It  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  varieties  of  Eu- 
ropean origin  are  not  success- 
ful on  their  own  roots  in  many 
parts  of  America,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  phylloxera  or  root 
louse.    In  order  to  grow  them 
they  must  be  grafted  upon  roots 
of  American   kinds  and  must  never 
be  allowed  to  develop  roots  from  the 
European   parts   above    the  union. 
Such  European  roots  should  be  cut  off 
each  year.   1  hey  are  easy  to  find  as 
the  union  is  more  or  less  bulging. 

As  to  varieties  to  choose,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  personal  prefer- 
ences, soil,  locality,  the  purpose  which 
the  fruit  is  to  serve — dessert,  juice, 
wine,  etc.  While  varieties  do  vary 
somewhat  in  various  sections  they 
generally  are  fairly  stable,  so  that 
any  standard  which  compares  varie- 
ties in  one  locality  will  be  a  great 
help  in  choosing  kinds  for  another.  The  best 
"Table  of  Comparative  Merits"  that  I  know 
is  that  published  by  the  T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  of 
Fredoma,  N.  Y.  1  his  table  covers  such  points 
as  size  of  berry  and  clusters,  quality  for  table, 
earliness  of  ripening,  hardiness,  health  of  fol- 
iage, vigor,  productiveness,  keeping  quality,  etc. 
With  it  the  would-be  planter  who  knows  one  or 
more  varieties  can  judge  the  relative  value  of 
others  that  he  does  not  know  and  thus  make 
selections  more  intelligently  than  is  possible 
with  only  the  ordinary  nursery  catalogue  for  a 
guide. 

'  I  "'HE  one  grape  that  people  everywhere  feel 
■*•  safe  in  planting  is  the  Concord.  They  show 
their  confidence  that  it  can  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself  and  yet  yield  fruit  by  the  way  they  treat  it! 
Within  reasonable  limits  it  does  hold  its  own — 
but  its  own  is  mostly  foliage!  Though  it  will 
develop  far  better  grapes  with  good  care,  it  is 
incapable  of  producing  fruit  of  high  quality  as 
compared  with  any  others  mentioned  in  this 
article.  Therefore  I  have  not  included  it  in  my 
own  garden  and  I  consistently  rule  against  it  in 
the  gardens  of  my  clients  because  of  its  only 
moderate  quality  and  because  it  can  be  bought  in 
abundance  during  September  and  October,  the 
early  supply  coming  from  the  South  and  the  late 
from  the  North.  Where  a  client  has  lots  of 
space  and  wants  to  grow  the  Concord  for  jelly 
or  juice  I  gracefully  withdraw  my  objections, 
especially  when  his  soil  is  heavy,  for  its  reputa- 
tion in  these  directions  is  well  established. 
Nevertheless  I  hold  the  standards  of  high  dessert 
quality  and  long  keeping  as  of  more  importance 
than  mere  jelly  and  juice  manufacture.  In  the 
following  list  every  variety  would  score  80  to 
100  per  cent,  on  a  quality  basis  where  the  best 
Concord  would  rank  only  50  to  60.  The  varie- 
ties are  named  in  order  of  time  when  usable, 
August  to  March  or  later.  Those  in  italics  are 
noted  for  long  keeping: 

Winchell  (Green  Mountain),  Jessica,  Moyer, 
Moore  Early,  Lady,  Brighton,  Diamond,  Lind- 
ley, Massasoit,  Worden,  Barry,  Brilliant,  Camp- 
bell Early,  Delaware,  Herbert,  Martha,  Nia- 
gara, Victoria,  Wilder,  Vergennes,  Ulster  Pro- 
lific, Salem,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Pocklington,  Mer- 
rimac,  Empire,  Agawam,  Diana,  Eumelan, 
Prentiss,  Jefferson,  Iona,  Goethe,  Dutchess, 
Catazvba,  Lady  Washington,  Triumph. 


*AR€  TOU  TRYING  TOO  zMUCH  for 

FERTILITY? 

By  F.  F.  %OCKWELL 


THE  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  keystone 
of  all  agriculture.  It  is  the  basic 
problem  of  every  type  of  agriculture, 
from  growing  wheat  or  corn,  to  making 
butter.  It  very  often  happens,  however,  in 
general  mixed"  farming,  that  there  are  so  many 
interests  and  other  problems  that  the  matter  of 
fertility  is  not  accorded  the  position  of  prime 
consideration  which  it  merits.  Of  course  it  can- 
not be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  any  more  than 
you  can  forget  to  put  gas  and  oil  in  your  car. 

But  it  is  possible  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is  necessary  to  spend  on  the  upkeep  of  the 
farm  machine.  And  the  owner  who  is  spending 
more  than  he  should  for  fertility  may  have 
excellent  stock  and  get  excellent  crops,  and  still 
wonder,  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  months,  where 
the  leak  is.  And  the  more  enterprises  there  are 
added  to  the  farm  side  of  the  estate,  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  possible  of  available  materials, 
land,  and  labor,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
locate  the  verv  serious  high-priced-fertility  leak. 

The  trouble  is  that  any  system  or  type  of  farm- 
ing that  does  not  include  a  conscious,  definite 
plan  for  maintaining  the  soil's  fertility  is  a 
house  builded  upon  the  sand.  No 
matter  how  skilful  the  husbandry  in 
other  respects,  such  farming  is  poor 
farming.  And  the  man  who  is  foot- 
ing the  bills  for  it  will  find  that  his 
banknotes  are  heavy  enough  to  keep 
sinking  and  sinking  into  the  quick- 
sands of  it.  There  are  many  big 
estate  farms  where  everything  is  con- 
ducted in  a  model  way;  where  the 
stock  wins  blue  ribbons  and  the  crops 
break  the  records  for  the  county, 
which  yet  fail  in  this  one  respect  i  f 
maintaining  fertility  economically. 

For  after  all,  the  real  and  final  test 
of  efficient  farming  is  to  maintain  fer- 
tility at  the  least  possible  cost.  The 
farmer  who  has  succeeded  in  doing 
that  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
permanent  profits,  whether  his  build- 
ings and  machinery  are  the  very  last 
word  in  their  lines  or  not. 


ing  much  more  for  the  fertility  of  his  soil  than  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  spend. 

THE  results  of  having  only  part  of  the  truth 
concerning  soil  fertility  emphasized  in  edu- 
cational publicity  has  been  the  pretty  general 
acceptance  of  the  following  theory  of  maintaining 
soil  fertility: 

Buy  enough  plant  food  to  replace^  all  the  plant 
food  elements — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  find 
potash — removed  from  the  soil  by  the  crops  grown. 

Of  course  the  advocates  of  stock  farming  have 
amended  this  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  part 
of  this  fertility  in  concentrated  foodstuffs,  to  be 
put  through  livestock  before  being  applied  to  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  manure. 

But  it  is  possible  to  buy  your  plant  food  in  the 
form  of  feed  stuffs  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
artificial  fertilizer,  and  still  pay  more  than  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  That 
is  a  fact  which  a  great  many  estate  owners  have 
not  yet  realized. 

The  new  theory  of  maintaining  soil  fertility 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Keep  a  practical  working  balance  in  the  soil- 


XJOW  the  science  of  agriculture — 
x  ^  or  to  be  more  correct,  science 
in  agriculture — is  all  right  as  far  as 
it  goes.  The  only  trouble  has  been 
that  occasionally  somebody  has 
tried  to  stretch  it  too  far  —  and 
science  is  not  elastic.  Even  so 
much  science  as  could  have  been 
practically  and  profitably  applied 
to  the  field  of  agriculture  has  not 
been  spread  evenly.  The  extension 
of  scientific  practice  has  depended 
largely  on  interested  industries. 
How  many  silos,  for  instance,  would 
there  be  in  this  fair  land  if  the  silo 
education  which  had  to  precede  silo 
building  had  depended  solely  on 
Government  bulletins?  Educational 
advertising  through  literature, 
through  agents,  and  through  dem- 
onstration has  been  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  education  of  the 
farmers  so  far  as  silos  are  concerned; 
but  naturally  there  are  other  scien- 
tific facts,  just  as  useful  to  the 
farmer,  which  the  silo  companies 
have  not  helped  to  make  common 
knowledge  throughout  the  land. 
There  has  been  no  reason  why  they 
should. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  the 
problems  of  fertility.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
farmer,  the  big  farmer  as  well  as  the 
little  fellow,  is  in  many  cases  spend- 


The  latest  typo  of  machine  for  solving  the  oldest  agricultural  problem  —  that  of  preparing 
the  soil.  The  toughest  sod  or  hardest  soil  is  sliced,  shredded,  and  pulverized  by  one  passage  of 
this  implement 


ILLINOIS  EXPERIMENTS 

ACRE-YIELDS  FROM  MORROW   (m)   AND  DAVENPORT   (d)  PLOTS 


Serial 
Plot 
No. 

Soil 
Treatment 

io-yr.  Average  1906-1915 

5-VR. 

Average 
Wheat 

4-yr. 
Average 
Alfalfa 

Average 
Acre- 
Value5 

Corn 
bu. 
28.8 
37-52 
57-61 

Oats 

Clover 

M  3 
M  4 
M  5 

None 
None 
None 

bu. 

38'.o* 
33-4' 

tons  (Aa.)i 
i!o9« 

bu. 

tons 

?I4  40 

16.80 
19.69 

D  i 
D  i 

None 
None 

55-5 
55-5 

44-4 
44-4 

1.93 
1  93 

22.2 
22 . 2 

3.23 

21  -75 

23.86 

D  2 

D  3 

Residues 
Manure 

56.9 
68.4 

475 

52.0 

(1. 81) 

2.08 

23-5 
24.8 

2. 93 
2  .80 

23.67 
25  72 

D  4 

D  5 

RL 
ML 

61.5 
71-7 

49-7 
53  9 

(i.93x 
2.34 

25  .0 
28.1 

3. u 

3-79 

25.21 
29.36 

D  6 
D  7 

RLP 
MLP 

77-0 
795 

62.3 
63  .2 

U.  44) 
3  04 

39- 1 
38.3 

5.03 
4 -98 

3S  44 

36.71 

D  8 
D  9 

RLPK 
MLPK 

77-6 
79  5 

62.3 
633 

(2.19) 
3.08 

38.2 
37  3 

4-93 
5  02 

34-62 
-7 

bank  at  all  times.  This  account  must  oj  course  be 
drawn  on  at  certain  seasons,  but  should  be  built 
up  again  by  continuous  deposits,  and  a  safe  margin 
always  maintained. 

Now  these  two  theories  are,  of  course,  some- 
what similar,  but  they  are  by  no  means  identical. 
And  the  methods  advocated  by  the  two  schools 
vary  even  more  than  the  theories. 

Study  carefully,  for  instance,  the  tables  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio  experiments,  on  this  page.  The  former 
showing  the  results  of  the  oldest  actual  field  trials 
in  theUnited  States — careful,unprejudiced  investi- 
gations that  have  been  under  way  since  1879. 

THE  first  big  fact  that  sticks  out  prominently 
from  these  results  is  that  rotation  of  crops 
in  itself  is  an  important  factor.  Of  course,  every- 
body knows  this — in  a  general,  indefinite  way. 
But  here  is  proof  positive;  corn  grown  on  the 
same  ground  year  after  year  produced  less  than 
twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  alternated 
with  oats  on  the  same  ground,  without  any  other 
treatment  to  restore  soil  fertility,  produced 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre! 

The  next  big  fact  is  that  a  legume  included  in 
the  rotation  —  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  air — and  without  the  aid 
of  anv  other  soil  treatment,  jumped 
the  yield  from  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
bushels  to  more  than  fifty-seven  and 
a  half!  In  other  words,  rotation  in- 
cluding a  legume,  without  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pound  of  fertility  in  the 
form  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  "re- 
place plant  food  used  from  the  soil" 
or  for  high-priced  concentrated  food 
stuffs,  increased  the  yield  more  than 
twenty-eight  bushels. 

Now  comes  another  most  interest- 
ing discovery.    On  some  of  the  plots 
potash  added  to  "restore  the  fertil- 
ity removed  by  the  crops"  increased 
the  yield  of  corn  less  than  three  tenths 
of  a  bushel,  oats  less  than  one  tenth 
of  a  bushel,  and  actually  decreased 
the  yields  of  wheat  by  one  bushel  and 
of  alfalfa  by  sixty  pounds — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  German 
potash   propaganda  had   been  so 
efficient  that  there  were  publicists  in 
this  country  who  really  thought  that 
America  might  starve  without  Ger- 
man potash  to  use  in  American 
agriculture! 


lOr  equivalent  in  cowpeas  or  soybeans.    2  Five-year  average. 
'Three-year  average.    4  Four-year  average. 

5 Prices:  50  cents  a  bushel  for  com.40  cents  for  oats,$l  for  wheat  and  soybeans,  $\ 
seed,  £10  a  ton  for  hay.    R  =  residue.  P  =  phosphorus.    M  =  manure.    K  —  potash. 

OHIO  EXPERIMENTS 
average  acre-yields,  1897-1915 


o  for  clover 
L  =  lime. 


Plot 

Treatment 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Annual 
Value  of 
Produce 

Grain 

Stover 

Grain 

Straw 

Av.  with  no  treatment.  

?4-77 

2  I53 

1 1 

76 

1  395 

2  536 

$14.61 

56  11 

3  096 

21 

37 

2  395 

3  668 

23.45 

B  Chemical  fertilizers 

45  20 

2  494 

15 

42 

I  885 

3  255 

18.89 

A  Chemical  fertilizers 

47.78 

2  690 

16 

16 

1  841 

3  163 

19.43 

Av.  with  manure  and  acid  phosphate 

65.36 

3  475 

26 

81 

2  969 

4  555 

28.32 

Av.  with  manure  and  raw  phosphate 

65 .07 

3  570 

2S 

70 

2  771 

4  561 

27.94 

Note. — Kainit  and  gypsum  are  applied  in  the  same  amount  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
phosphates.  The  mixed  fertilizers  supply  per  acre  once  in  three  years  about  27  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
5  of  phosphorus,  and  35  of  potassium,  on  Plot  A,  and  6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  II  of  phosphorus  and  4  of 
potassium,  on  Plot  B. 


Tables  showing  the  results  of  soil  treatment  experiments  on  acre  yields.   The  Illinois  experiments 
are  the  oldest  actual  field  trials  in  the  United  States,  having  been  under  way  since  1879 


'  I  MIE  next  lesson  to  be  learned 
■*■  from  the  actual  field  tests  well 
illustrates  the  fact  that  we  seldom 
appreciate  the  things  that  we  have 
right  at  home.  American  phos- 
phorus (phosphoric  acid  from  phos- 
phate rock)  applied  to  the  same 
crops  on  the  same  soil  gave  the  fol- 
lowing increases  per  acre  in  leading 
crops:  corn,  fifteen  bushels;  oats, 
fourteen  bushels;  wheat,  fourteen 
bushels;  and  alfalfa,  4,000  pounds. 

And  here  enters  another  problem: 
in  what  form  can  the  phosphorus  be 
bought  most  economically?  The 
three  sources  most  common  are 
bone  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  raw 
ground  phosphate  rock.  Without 
going  into  details  here,  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  accumulating  from 
many  sources  that,  certainly  at  pres- 
ent prices,  the  raw  ground  rock  is  the 
most  economical  form  in  which 
phosphorus  can  be  bought.  For  in- 
stance, an  experiment  at  the  Ohio 
Station  indicated  a  gain  of  $4.25  from 
40  cents  expended  for  raw  ground 
rock,  and  $3.79  from  $1  invested  in 
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acid  phosphate  (based  on  #7.50  per 
ton  for  the  raw  ground  rock,  and 
$18.75  per  ton  for  acid  phosphate). 
Experiments  at  Wisconsin  showed 
returns  of  $2.85  per  dollar  inv  ested  in 
bonemeal  at  $}o  per  ton,  and  returns 
of  $--S4  per  dollar  invested  in  ground 
rock  phosphate  at  #7.50  per  ton  (with 
the  difference  that  some  two  thirds  of 
the  rock  phosphate  remained  active  in 
the  soil  after  the  bonemeal  was  ex- 
hausted). 

Bearing  on  this  particular  subject, 
the  most  recent  experiments  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  much  of  the 
phosphorus  in  raw  ground  rock  is 
actually  available,  are  most  illuminat- 
ing. These  experiments  have  show  n, 
first,  that  decaying  organic  matter  has 
power  to  dissolve  potassium  from  the 
natural  potash  minerals  contained  in 
abundance  in  corn-belt  soils. 

Further  the  fact  is  established  that 
the  bacteria  in  the  soil  have  power, 
by  the  means  of  nitrous  acid  pro- 
duced, to  dissolve  rock  phosphate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result 
obtained  by  Professor  Robertson  of  The  engine 
England,  in  experiments  conducted 
during  the  war,  when  England's  food 
production  situation  was  serious,  and  from  later 
experiments  in  this  country: 


isk,  heavy  enough  to  chew  up  ground  (hat  the  ordinary  dis 
has  a  great  future  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  the  maintenance 


SOLUTION  OF  ROCK   PHOSPHATE   (lOO    MESH)  IN 
ACID 


PER  CENT.  CITRIC 


Florida 

1  lorida 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Kind  of  rock  . 

pebble 

soft 

brown 

blue 

phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 

Phosphorus  in  Rock.  Dry  Basis 

Per  cenl .  . 

I3.76 

9-49 

N  91 

14  03 

Phosphorus,  Percent.  Dissolved  of  Total  Present 

First  extraction 

10.6 

33-9 

23  .2 

21.3 

Second  extraction 

18.  S 

28.  s 

18  0 

18  0 

Third  extraction . 

17  3 

19. 1 

173 

18.3 

Fourth  extraction 

16.3 

s-s 

16.4 

18.2 

Fifth  extraction 

137 

2.7 

12  4 

14  .9 

Five  extractions  . 

85  4 

89.7 

87.3 

90.7 

Sixth  exrraction 

10.2 

8.3 

Six  exlracrions 

97.5 

99.0 

:  would  mere!} 
if  soil  fertility 


1  hese  laboratory  data  support  the  actual  field 
results,  which  have  shown  large  residual  benefit 
from  liberal  applications  of  natural  phosphates, 
especially  in  the  Rhode  Island  experiments,  which 
were  continued  for  twenty  years.  They  give  a 
very  definite  answer  to  the  arguments  advanced 
from  certain  quarters  that  ground  phosphate 
rock  may  be  cheap,  but  is  not  economical  because 
only  a  small  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  available. 

The  summary  of  Illinois  experiments,  on  the 
authority  of  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins,  concludes  that  "On  the  whole,  estab- 
lished facts  seem  to  prove  that  acre-yields  of  the 
most  common  Illinois  crop  on  the  most  common 
Illinois  soil  can  be  doubled  by  the  establishment 
of  better  crop  rotation,  including  more  liberal 
use  of  legumes,  with  the  return  of  more  organic 
manures  and  the  systematic  applications  of  lime- 
stone and  phosphorus  and  with  no  expenditure  for 
either  commercial  potassium  or  commercial  nitrogen. 


t)l  I"  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
soil  fertility  problem  which  even 
the  soil  chemistry  hounds  are  likely 
to  overlook.  1  hat  is  the  mechanical 
problem.  I  lie  cthcicncv  of  bacteria, 
chemical  solutions  in  the  soil,  nitrous 
acid,  and  all  the  other  factors  in  the 
case  depend  very  largely  on  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  practi- 
cal farmer  is  to  gnnd  his  soil. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  making 
the  new  farming  possible  is  the  revo- 
lution in  the  physical  handling  of  the 
soil,  to  get  it  into  a  more  finely  pulver- 
ized condition  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore. 

( )f  the  tools  for  this  purpose  one 
of  the  most  important  is  the  heavy 
engine  disk  harrow.  One  of  these 
machines,  used  as  constantly  as  it 
should  be  on  any  large  farm,  is  worth 
a  good  part  of  its  original  cost  each 
year  in  increasing  soil  fertility  alone. 

A  greater  improvement  in  soil  pul- 
verizing tools,  something  more  effi- 
cient, really  revolutionary  in  its  pos- 
sibilities, is  now  available.  That  is  a 
machine  which  will  at  one  passage 
chew  up  and  finely  pulverize  the  soil 
to  a  depth  sufficient  for  planting.  The  principle 
of  this  machine  has  been  worked  on  for  many  gene- 
rations. Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  it 
been  solved  in  a  practical  way.  1  he  first  machine 
of  this  kind  which  gives  promise  of  being  univer- 
sally usable  is  illustrated  herewith.  This  machine, 
which  is  literally  a  portable  soil  grinder,  has  a  series 
of  rapidly  rotating  knives  which  cut  up  the  furrow 
slice  into  fine  particles  as  it  leaves  the  plowshare. 
No  further  working  of  the  soil  is  required.  Sods 
or  crop  residues  are  chopped  and  shredded  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  through  the  soil  plowed, 
instead  of  being  left  in  a  layer  to  interfere  with 
capillary  action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
machine  will  go  far  toward  making  it  possible 
to  keep  up  soil  fertility,  by  making  more  rapidly 
available  the  plant  food  elements,  particularly 
potash,  already  existing  in  the  soil,  at  less  ex- 
pense than  it  has  been  possible  to  do  it  hereto- 
fore. 


ratch 


■ton 


It  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  or  even  of  alfalfa,  but  if  you  do  it  at  a  prohibitive  cost  for  getting  the  necessar 


l.you  are  not  making  much  progress 
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CAT 


YOU^  OWN 
YOUT^  OWN 


my  gEORGE 


A  litter  of  collie  puppies 
— scene  from  a  film  in  the 
Pathescope  library,  an  en- 
largement from  the  film 
which  is  shown  in  exact 
size  below 


WHO,  when  he  was  a  child,  has  not  looked 
with  delight  through  the  old  family 
album  and  traced  the  familiar  yet 
strangely  young  features  of  his  grand- 
parents in  the  quaint  photographs  of  long  ago, 
and  wondered  at  the  curious  mode  of  their  dress? 
What  added  interest  it  would  have  given  if  he 
could  have  seen  them,  not  sitting  stiffly  and 
primly,butmovingabout  • 
naturally  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  lives. 
Think  of  the  fun  if  one 
could  now  see  himself 
as  a  boy  again,  riding 
around  on  his  bicycle, 
playing  tennis,  diving  off 
the  dock;  or  his  wife  as 
a  small  girl,  particularly 
if  she  happened  to  have 
been  a  tomboy. 

It  can  all  be  done  to- 
day— that  is  obvious, 
with  the  world-wide 
knowledge  of  the  motion 
picture;  but  what  is  not 
so  obvious  is  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  done 
cheaply  and  without 
cumbersome  apparatus. 
You  can  have  your  own 
projector — it  takes  up 
no  more  space  than  a 
phonograph — your  own 
cabinet  for  storing  films, 
and,  if  you  wish,  your 
own  motion  picture 
camera.  You  need  no 
stage  on  which  to  pro- 
ject the  pictures;  simply 
a  roll  screen  hung  upon 
the  wall,  or  a  screen 
stretched  upon  a  mova- 
ble standard  that  can  bz 
easily  put  in  a  back  hall 
or  storage  room  when 
not  in  use. 


AS  TO  the  camera,  it 
is  perhaps  not  wise 
or  practical  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  own  one, 
unless  your  hobby  is 
taking  pictures.  An  ex- 
perienced professional 
can  operate  with  better 
results.  And  it  is  results 
that  you  want— picturesof 
yourchildren  playingnat- 
urally  at  their  ordinary 
games — indeed  no  better 
subject  can  be  found  for 


•  < 


this  new  style  of  photography 
than  the  unconscious  child — or 
a  picture  of  the  grandmother 
picking  flowers  in  the  garden 
she  loves;  or  of  your  pet  dog, 
or  your  horse.   There  are  mo- 
tion picture  concerns  which 
make  a  specialty  of  taking  pic- 
tures of  home  and  country  life, 
and   some  of  the  best  pho- 
tographers   are    adding  motion  picture  depart- 
ments to  their  establishments.    It  is  just  as 
easy  to-day  to  arrange  for  motion  pictures  as 
for  the  ordinary  photograph. 

But  you  should  surely  have  your  own  projector 
or  operating  machine;  the  expense  is  not  great — ■ 
the  best  of  those  made  for  the  home  run  about 
#200  to  #250  in  price.  They  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
run  either  by  hand  or  by  electricity,  the  connec- 
tion being  attached  to  any  electric  light  socket 
in  the  house. 

'  I  *HE  trouble  at  first  with  a  machine  for  use 
in  the  house  was  not  so  much  the  question 
of  size  or  easy  operation  as  of  absolute  safety. 
The  films  used  for  years  in  motion  picture  houses 
were  of  celluloid,  and  highly  inflammable  and 
explosive  under  certain  conditions.  Some  years 
ago,  however,  a  new  film  material  was  perfected 


Photographed  by  Lifshey-Anderson 
Enlargement  of  a  motion  picture  film  taken  by  profes- 
sionals at  the  country  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  C  Baldwin. 
Jr.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
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Scene  (enlargement  and  actual 
size)  from  the  motion  picture 
play  "Maud  Muller",  arranged 
and  photographed  by  an  ama- 
teur on  his  own  estate 


and  a  special  machine 
made  for  use  in  the 
house.  This  was  passed 
by  the  board  of  fire  un- 
derwriters and  is  abso- 
lutely safe.  The  films 
are  of  a  different  size 
from  those  used  in  pic- 
ture houses,  but  any  reg- 
ular size  photoplay  film 
or  educational  film  can 
be  made  over  to  fit,  and 
the  concern  which  makes 
this  particular  machine 
has  an  enormous  library 
of  films  made  over  to  fit 
its  special  machine.  A 
feature  worth  mention- 
ing in  this  projecting 
machine  is  the  incan- 
descent lamp,  which 
makes  further  for  abso- 
lute safety. 

Projecting  machines 
generally  come  in  cabi- 
nets of  good  design, 
about  the  sizeof  a  phono- 
graph cabinet.  But  you 
can  get  them  in  com- 
pact cases,  similar  to  fi 
suitcase,  which  can  be 
easily  carried  about,  put 
upon  any  table  for  use, 
and  into  the  closet  when 
not  in  use.  Surely 
nothing  cumbersome 
about  that. 

A  S  HAS  been  said, you 
do  not  need  a  special 
projecting  room.  There 
is  plenty  of  space  in  the 
living  room  or  library, 
the  projector  placed  at 
one  end,  the  screen  at  the 
other.  Some  people, 
however,  prefer  to  have 


MOVINQ  PICTURES 
QOUNTR  Y  PLACE 

"BREWSTER 


Another  film  (exact  size 
below)  taken  at  Mr.  Bald- 
win's, showing  the  interest- 
ing picture  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  combination  of 
children  and  saddle  horses 


•  -  •  • 

Film  (enlarged  and  actual  size) 
of  Mr.  Willard  B.  Cook's  motor 
boat  Westward,  photographed 
by  himself  from  his  own  dock  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


a  projecting  room  ar- 
ranged like  a  little  play- 
house, with  their  own 
large  machine,  the  kind 
used  in  motion  picture 
theatres,  and  their  own 
extensive  library  of  films 
in  cabinets  along  the 
walls.  Indeed,  in  a  large 
house  many  interesting 
arrangements  are  feas- 
ible: a  combination  pro- 
jection and  music  room, 
the  organ  at  one  end,  the 
screen  at  the  other;  or 
special  arrangements  for 
a  screen  in  a  ballroom. 
Sometimes  the  projec- 
tor, if  it  is  a  large  one, 
is  hidden  behind  a  panel 
in  the  wall. 

An  interesting  illustra- 
tion is  shown  of  the  pro- 
jecting room  of  a  Long 
Island  enthusiast.  Note 
the  chairs  arranged  for 
the  few  select  guests,  the 
piano,  the  drum  and  its 
accoutrements  simulat- 
ing in  miniature  the  or- 
chestra of  a  regular  mo- 
tion picture  theatre. 
The  owner  of  this  pro- 
jecting room  is  indeed  an 
all  around  motion  pic- 
ture enthusiast,  for  he 
plans  his  own  plays  and 
takes  them  on  his  own 
estate.  The  illustration 
showing  Maud  Muller 
raking  hay  is  taken  from 
a  photoplay  that  he  ar- 
ranged and  photo- 
graphed himself.  Here  is 
a  distinct  possibility  for 
those  who  are  fond  of 
amateur  theatricals. 


T  ET  us  say  that  your  hobby, 
too,  is  photography.  Then 
by  all  means  get  a  camera  and 
take  your  own  motion  pictures, 
only  calling  in  the  expert  when 
there  is  something  very  special 
to  take.  The  cost  of  the  best 
camera  isaboutthesameasthat 
of  a  projector.  Still  itispossible 
to-day  topurchasewhole  outfits 
— camera,  projector,  and  tripod — atlittlemorethan 
#ioo,outfits  thatwill  giveyou  a  lot  of  fun  and  good 
pictures,  though  necessarily  not  as  good  as  those 
taken  and  projected  by  the  higher  priced  machines. 
These  inexpensive  outfits  are  not  heavy;  you  can 
carry  them  around  on  motor  trips,  even  on  long 
walks.  The  films  are  not  expensive  and  the  cost 
for  developing  is  slight.  There  are  regular 
dealers  in  practically  all  cities  who  do  the  de- 
veloping and  printing. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  films  last  indefinitely, 
though  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  the  regulation 
sealed  metal  package.  You  will  undoubtedly 
want  special  cabinets  for  these  packages,  prop- 
erly indexed,  whether  you  have  a  projecting 
room  or  not.  And  you  will  want  to  show  on  your 
own  screen  not  merely  the  films  taken  of  home 
subjects,  but  dramas,  educational  films,  the  pic- 
tures seen  at  the  regular  motion  picture  theatres. 


Projecting  room  in  the  country  house  of  a  motion  picture 
devotee.  Note  the  simulation  in  miniature  of  the  professional 
orchestral  equipment 
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Photographed  by  Lifshey-Anderson 

You  can  buy  these  outright,  of  course,  but  there 
are  film  exchanges  where  for  a  moderate  sum  you 
may  rent  them,  or  make  exchanges  of  ones  that 
you  have  already  bought  and  do  not  wish  to  keep. 

'  I  ''HE  field  to  choose  from  is  enormous,  and 
*-  also  when  you  begin  to  think  it  over,  the  field 
of  intimate  subjects  for  your  own  personal 
library  is  enormous.  Not  only  the  children  at  play, 
the  baby  at  six  weeks, 
then  six  months,  and  on 
till  he  is  a  toddling 
youngster,  but  weddings, 
important  social  events, 
lawn  fetes,  sport  events. 
To  instance  special  in- 
terests, Mrs.  James  G. 
Rossman,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Maltese 
Dog  Club,  has  a  moving 
picture  record  of  her 
twenty-five  dogs  out  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  The 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
a  moving  picture  record 
of  its  daily  routine. 
One  of  our  illustrations 
shows  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Baldwin,  Jr.'s,  saddle 
horses  at  his  country 
place  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

If  you  areayachtsman, 
you  can  have  typical 
records  of  your  yachts 
in  action;  the  twenty- 
footer  that  you  are  giving 
up  with  a  pang  of  regret; 
the  new  twenty-footer 
that  will  outsail  her.  Or 
if  you  are  a  breeder  of 
horses,  think  of  the  de- 
light of  having  a  motion 
picture  of  the  awkward 
young  colt,  just  begin- 
ning to  show  his  gait; 
then  pictures  taken 
every  few  months  as  he 
develops  in  action  and 
grace. 

Again,  if  you  are  a 
lover  of  dogs,  what  could 
be  more  delightful  than 
a  motion  picture  of  your 
puppies  at  play,  or  of 
your  hunting  dog  on 
point  or  at  the  field 
trials?  In  fact,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  camera's 
possibilities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  varied  ac- 
tivities of  country  living. 


FINISHING  the  FJ^OOR 


<By  QHARLES  a  WHITS,  JR. 


DOUBTLESS,  no  part  of  a  house  is  so 
frequently  neglected  as  its  floors,  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  floors  year  by  year,  but  to 
their  original  preparation  when  the  house  is  built. 

There  are  two  general  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hard-wood  floors,  one  employing  varnish, 
the  other  wax.  Both  are  capable  of  maintaining 
wood  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  when  the 
work  is  properly  done.  Of  course,  all  floors  must 
be  refinished  sooner  or  later,  and  part  of  the 
problem  is  to  do  this  work  in  time,  before  the 
original  finish  has  been  permitted  to  wear  down 
too  close  to  the  wood. 

As  to  the  most  durable  finish  for  hard-wood 
floors,  even  experts  vary  in  their  opinions,  some 
favoring  varnish  and  others  maintaining  that 
wax  is  the  most  practical  treatment.  ^  ou  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  three  reasons  for 
treating  a  floor:  first,  to  keep  dirt  out  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood  so  that  the  floor  may  be  kept  clean; 
second,  that  the  wood  may  present  an  attractive 
appearance;  third,  to  preserve  the  wood. 

No  fibrous  material  like  wood,  used  either  out- 
side or  inside,  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  unless  protected  by  paint.  In  the  case  of 
floors,  of  course,  the  term  "paint"  includes  all 
preservatives  such  as  varnish,  shellac,  or  wax. 
The  days  of  soft-wood  floors,  when  carpets  bore 
the  brunt  of  wear,  have  passed.  Now,  the  wood 
itself  must  bear  the  wear.  For  this  reason  we 
use  hard-wood  floors  and  must  reinforce  the 
wood  to  stand  the  wear,  by  the  use  of  floor  finishes. 

OAK  prevails  for  floors  above  all  other  woods, 
and  the  finishing  of  oak  has  come  to  be  a 
scientific  job.  1  he  result  is  bound  to  be  success- 
ful when  the  work  is  properly  done. 

To  finish  a  new  oak  floor  with  natural  light 
finish,  when  varnish  is  used,  requires  a  little 
different  treatment  from  that  employed  when 
the  floor  is  to  be  stained  dark. 

First,  it  is  presumed  that  the  carpenters  have 
built  a  good  floor,  using  narrow,  matched  boards, 
thoroughly  nailed.  The  ends  of  the  boards 
should  be  tongued  and  grooved  as  well  as  the 
side  edges.  A  good  job  of  carpenter  work  is 
indicated  when  the  boards  show  that  they  are 
driven  up  tight  with  no  big  cracks  between.  At 
the  same  time,  the  floor,  when  tested  with  the 
fingers,  should  appear  perfectly  smooth,  with 
no  ridges  or  rough  spots.  A  smooth  floor,  of 
course,  is  obtained  only  by  scraping,  as  no  matter 
how  carefully  floor  boards  are  laid  the  slight 
variation  of  thickness  in  boards  produces  ridges 
which  must  be  dressed  down  by  scraping  after 
the  floor  is  nailed. 

An  oak  floor  requires  filling,  and  that  is  the 
first  process  that  your  painters  undertake  after 
the  carpenters  turn  the  new  floor  over  to  them. 
Oak  has  a  porous  grain,  that  is,  the  fibres  of  mood 
are  open  and  rough,  and  they  must  be  filled  to 
insure  a  smooth  floor,  and  to  keep  out  dirt  as 
well,  for  the  latter  would  soon  grind  into  the 
open  grain  of  unfilled  oak. 

"CHILLER  is  a  sort  of  paste  made  into  paint  by 
thinning  with  varnish  and  drier.  It  dries 
quickly  with  a  tough,  cement-like  consistency  and 
fills  up  the  holes.  It  is  applied  to  the  new  oak  with 
a  paint  brush  and  when  just  beginning  to  dry  is 
rubbed  off  with  cloths,  carpet,  or  excelsior. 
The  rubbing  should  be  done  across  the  grain  as 
the  obiect  is  to  leave  filler  in  the  grain  of  the 
wood  but  remove  it  entirely  from  the  surface. 

Liquid  filler  is  sometimes  used  but  paste  fillers 
are  preferable,  though  they  must  be  thinned  out 
to  a  paint-like  consistency. 

The  next  process,  is,  briefly,  to  cover  the  wood 
with  a  thin  and  elastic  protecting  film  of  gum. 
It  is  desired  that  the  wear  shall  come  on  tins 
material  and  not  on  the  wood. 


The  filler  should  be  absolutely  dry,  usually 
requiring  two  days;  then  comes  the  first  coat  of 
varnish,  which  should  be  flowed  on  with  a  brush 
to  make  an  even  coat  all  over.  Varnish  is  never 
brushed  out  like  paint. 

This  coat  should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly, 
requiring  frequently  five  days,  after  which  the 
gloss  (but  not  the  body)  should  be  rubbed  down 
with  curled  hair,  fine  sandpaper,  or  pumice 
stone.  Then  comes  the  next  coat  of  varnish, 
and  so  on,  depending  upon  the  number  of  coats 
desired  and  the  excellence  of  the  finish  required. 
The  final  coat  of  varnish  may  be  rubbed  dull, 
or  left  in  its  natural  gloss. 

Often,  a  fine  job  on  a  floor  has  as  many  as 
three,  four,  or  more  coats,  and  such  a  finish  has  a 
film  like  glazed  tile  with  the  tough  durability  and 
elasticity  of  rubber. 

Many  decorators  prefer  oak  floors  stained  dark, 
and  such  stain  is  applied  directly  after  the  filler. 
At  the  same  time  the  filler  itself  must  have  stain 
mixed  with  it.  The  stain  is  wiped  off  after  it 
has  set  sufficiently  to  tint  the  wood,  and  then  it 
is  allowed  to  dry  before  the  first  coat  of  varnish 
is  applied. 

Other  kinds  of  open  grain  hard-wood,  such  as 
chestnut  or  ash,  are  filled  and  varnished  in  the 
same  manner;  but  woods  having  a  close  grain, 
like  maple  or  birch,  require  no  filler.  In  this 
case  a  coat  of  shellac  is  usually  applied  first,  to 
be  followed  later  by  the  varnish. 

'  I  VHE  prime  requisite  for  a  good  job  is  good 
varnish.  You  can  not  know  its  quality  in 
advance  of  use  unless  you  make  a  chemical 
analysis,  so  your  only  safeguard  is  to  purchase  a 
reliable  brand  known  to  be  standard.  Any  lay- 
man can  pick  out  a  brand  of  reputation  and  be 
sure  that  the  goods  will  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Unfortunately,  it  isn't  always  wise  to  accept 
what  the  painter  says  about  varnish,  as  he  is 
frequently  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  economic 
side  of  the  proposition.  Some  painters  recom- 
mend the  brand  which  yields  them  the  greatest 
discount,  especially  when  they  are  bidding  on 
a  job  and  must  meet  competition. 

When  taking  bids  on  painting  it  is  much  wiser 
for  the  owner  to  specify  the  brand  of  varnish  he 
wants  used  and  then  see  that  all  the  painters  esti- 
mate on  the  same  varnish.  There  is  consider- 
able variation  in  price  between  good  varnish  and 
poor  varnish.  The  latter,  also,  may  spread 
more  easily  because  having  less  body,  and  so 
costs  less  in  labor,  all  of  which  is  known  to  the 
wily  painter  who  seeks  to  make  more  profit  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

Price  is  the  last  thing  to  think  of  when  pur- 
chasing varnish.  "Pay  more  and  get  a  lasting 
job"  is  the  slogan  that  usually  pays  the  owner 
many  times  over. 

*"pHOSE  experts  who  prefer  wax  to  varnish  for 
floors  make  the  just  claim  that  waxed  floors 
are  easier  to  maintain  because  worn  spots  can  be 
touched  up  frequently  without  going  over  the 
entire  floor.  In  this  way,  they  state,  floors  are 
not  permitted  to  deteriorate,  as  they  have  a  daily 
or  weekly  dressing  of  wax. 

The  first  preparation  for  wax  finish  on  a  new 
floor  is  a  perfectly  smooth,  well-scraped  floor, 
dusted  thoroughly,  and  then  covered  with  a  coat 
of  shellac  (oak  or  other  open-grained  woods 
having  been  previously  filled).  Often,  when  this 
coat  is  dry,  it  is  followed  by  another.  When  the 
shellac  is  dry  the  surface  is  ready  for  wax,  which 
is  applied  with  a  soft  cloth  and  rubbed  well  into 
the  floor.  The  wax  is  then  rubbed  up  to  a  gloss  by 
pushingaweighted  floor-brush  about.  Frequently 
as  many  as  five  or  six  coats  of  wax  are  applied 
for  a  fine  job,  each  coat  being  polished  with  the 
weighted  brush  and  allowed  to  stand  about  a  week 
before  the  next  one  is  applied.    The  weighted 
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brush  is  kept  in  the  house  for  the  daily  or  weekly 
polishing.    It  is  pushed  much  like  a  carpet  sweeper 
and  looks  something  like  a  square  flatiron  with, 
a  broom  handle  attached. 

WHAT  has  been  said  of  varnish  is  applicable 
also  to  wax.  Use  only  a  brand  known  to  be 
of  the  highest  grade  and  of  uniform  consistency. 
Otherwise  you  may  get  a  tacky  floor  that  will 
pick  up  dirt  and  be  generally  messy. 

If  you  have  old-fashioned  soft-wood  floors  they 
can  be  modernized  and  greatly  improved  by  filling 
the  cracks  in  the  floor  with  crevice  filler  made 
especially  for  this  purpose.  It  dries  thoroughly 
hard  and  will  not  crumble.  Extra  wide  cracks 
can  be  filled  with  wood  by  the  carpenter.  Then 
paint  the  floor  all  over  with  special  floor  paint, 
two  or  three  coats,  of  the  desired  color.  This 
paint  has  varnish  in  it  and  dries  overnight  with 
a  slight  gloss.  Dark  brown  is  a  favorite  color  for 
living  and  dining  rooms,  and  gray  for  bedrooms. 

Or  you  may  cover  your  soft-wood  floors  with 
a  layer  of  new  hard  wood.  Oak  flooring  comes  in 
thin  pieces  for  covering  old  floors.  These  are 
nailed  directly  to  the  old  floor  boards,  makinghard- 
wood  floors  quite  as  good  as  those  in  a  new  house. 

The  everyday  upkeep  of  hard-wood  floors  is 
comparatively  light  as  to  expense  and  labor  when 
they  are  properly  taken  care  of.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  varnish  or  wax  film  is  worn  off  the  protection 
of  the  material  is  gone.  The  wear  is  then  coming 
directly  on  the  wood  and  refinishing  is  much 
more  costly.  If  the  floor  finish  is  touched  up  as 
fast  as  it  wears,  the  labor  of  maintaining  floors 
is  greatly  reduced.  If  you  wait  until  the  finish  is 
worn  off  in  spots  it  may  be  necessary  to  treat  the 
entire  floor.  In  bad  cases  of  varnished  floors 
it  is  even  necessary  to  strip  off  the  old  varnish  and 
start  all  over  again. 

A  LL  floors,  varnished  or  waxed,  should  be  in- 
spected  regularly  and  protected  by  new  ma- 
terial before  the  floors  are  badly  worn.  Varnished 
floors  should  be  varnished  at  least  once  a  year. 

For  the  periodical  cleaning,  wiping,  or  dusting, 
floor  oil  is  the  best  medium,  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
the  finish.  Paraffine  oil  and  other  light  oils 
made  for  the  purpose  are  used,  being  rubbed  over 
the  surface  of  the  wood  with  cloths.  This  sub- 
stance takes  up  all  the  dust  and  prevents  dirt 
from  grinding  into  the  gum.  The  daily  dusting 
of  hard-wood  floors  is  facilitated  by  using  a  cloth, 
saturated  with  floor  oil,  sewed  to  a  broom. 

\\  ater  should  never  be  used  on  hard-wood 
floors.  They  ought  always  to  be  cleaned  with 
floor  oil  or  with  chemically  treated  mops  or  brushes. 

In  the  kitchen,  where  maple  is  most  often  em- 
ployed for  flooring,  a  good  reliable  brand  of  spar 
varnish  should  be  used.  This  varnish,  originally 
manufactured  waterproof  for  the  decks  and  spars 
of  ships,  has  now  come  to  be  widely  employed  for 
floors  in  houses. 

Linoleum,  the  ideal  floor  covering  for  the 
kitchen  and  pantry,  should  be  maintained  in  the 
same  way  as  hard-wood  floors  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  varnish  made  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. Not  only  will  the  material  wear  longer 
when  kept  in  condition  in  this  way,  but  your  floors 
will  look  much  fresher  and  the  dirt  cannot  grind 
into  the  pores.  Oil  cloth  for  floors  wears  much 
longer  when  kept  properly  varnished. 

Shellac,  alone,  can  be  used  for  finishing  hard- 
wood floors  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  the 
purpose  though  it  does  not  wear  as  well  as  var- 
nish because  it  has  less  body.  It  should  be  put  on 
in  four  or  five  coats,  each  coat  being  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly. 

To  change  the  color  of  an  old  floor  which  has 
been  previously  varnished  or  waxed  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  old  varnish  or  wax  with 
remover  and  then  stain  to  the  desired  tint. 
1  hen  wax  or  varnish  is  applied  once  more. 


"We  rounded  the  head  of  the  bend   .   .   .   and  there  in  front  of  us   .    .   .  stood  a  big  bull  moose.    His  head  came  up  with  a  jerk  as  we  came  into  view" 


*A  zMOOSE  of  the  zMIRAMICHI 

°Ry       ,A.  WORST  ALL 
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THE  old  pine  dugout  grated  and  scraped 
as  we  cautiously  navigated  Rocky 
Bend.  A  tortuous  channel  between 
huge,  half  submerged  boulders;  a 
cranky  dugout  canoe  so  long  that,  as  Jack  said, 
one  needed  a  telephone  line  from  bow  to  stern; 
paddles  rough  hewn  from  splintery  planks — the 
combination  called  for  all  one's  attention  in 
handling  the  boat. 

It  was  early  October,  and  Jack — my  guide — 
and  I  were  camped  at  the  head  of  the  crooked 
deadwater  on  the  Little  Southwest  Miramichi, 
in  New  Brunswick.  A  quiet,  placid  stream  for 
three  miles,  twisting  and  turning  on  itself,  hem- 
med in  by  high  ridges  blazing  with  autumn 
colors — crimson  of  hard  maple  and  mountain 
ash,  orange  of  ground  maple  and  birch,  sweeping 
down  to  a  solid  green  background  of  spruce  and 
fir  at  the  water's  edge — buried  in  solitude,  forty 
miles  in  every  direction  to  any  habitation;  surely 
an  ideal  place  at  any  time  for  a  wilderness  lover, 
and  especially  so  in  the  fall.  That  morning  we 
had  started  down  stream  at  daybreak  for  our 


last  day's  calling,  as  we  were  breaking  camp  at 
noon.  And  for  the  first  time  in  our  several  days' 
stay  here,  Jack's  coaxing  blandishments  through 
the  birch  bark  horn  had  brought  no  results. 
Now  as  we  mechanically  dipped  the  crude  pad- 
dles, cursing  first  the  rocks  we  grounded  on,  and 
then  the  splinters  in  our  hands  as  we  shoved  off, 
our  thoughts  were  on  late  breakfast,  or  early 
lunch,  as  you  choose  to  term  it. 

XATE  ROUNDED  the  head  of  the  bend  into  the 
'  *  clear  channel  just  below  our  camp,  and 
there,  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of  us,  stood  a  big 
bull  moose,  knee  deep  in  the  river,  feeding  off 
the  water  grasses.  His  head  came  up  with  a 
jerk  as  we  came  into  view,  and  laying  my  paddle 
down,  I  drew  my  camera  from  my  pocket,  and 
motioned  Jack  to  put  me  closer. 

Slowly  the  old  dugout  crept  up,  under  Jack's 
quiet  and  skilful  paddle.  At  twenty-five  feet, 
scarce  believing  the  luck  that  allowed  such  close 
approach  to  a  bull  moose  in  hunting  season,  I 
made  the  first  exposure.    At  fifteen  feet,  with 


growing  wonder,  a  second.  At  ten  feet,  a  third 
exposure.  Then,  as  the  dugout  continued  to 
edge  up  to  his  majesty,  even  at  the  risk  of  scaring 
the  bull  away  I  turned  and  spoke  earnestly  to 
Jack.  I  assured  him,  in  words  best  not  repeated 
here,  that  I  hadn't  lost  any  bull  moose,  didn't 
want  to  pat  the  one  in  front  of  me,  that  it  was  all 
right  for  him,  back  there  a  mile  or  so,  but  that  I 
was  quite  close  enough!  Jack  snorted  out  laugh- 
ing but  restrained  his  impulse  to  put  me  on  top 
the  moose,  while  the  latter  stood  watching  us 
with  wide-eyed  amazement. 

THE  next  fifteen  minutes'  luck  surpassed 
anything  that  I  ever  before  experienced, 
or  heard  of,  in  wild  game  photography.  We 
dogged  that  bull  around,  changing  films  as  the 
rolls  were  used,  even  making  a  hurried  trip  to 
camp  for  more  films,  taking  him  in  every  possible 
position,  nearly  all  exposures  at  ten  feet  distance. 
When  he  swung  to  new  feeding  grounds,  we 
followed.  Apparently  he  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  us  to  drive  him  from  the  water.  He 
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answered  our  grunts  with  deep, 
double  grunts  of  his  own,  swinging 
his  head  toward  us.  Occasionally, 
resenting  our  intrusion,  he  would 
turn  on  us  sharply,  with  malevo- 
lent eyes  and  ruffling  mane,  where- 
upon  we  would  discreetly  and 
swiftly  withdraw.  In  all,  I  took 
fifteen  photographs,  and  might 
have  taken  fifty,  had  not  my  films 
run  out.  As  we  reluctantly 
turned  the  dugout  to  leave  him,  he 
was  calmly  grazing,  and  did  not 
even  glance  after  the  departing 
boat. 

NINE  years  ago,  while  Dr. 
Wheeler  and  wife,  of  Buffalo, 
were  camped  here  for  the  summer, 
they  caught  a  calf  moose,  which 
became  quite  tame,  following  them 
around.  A  few  times  during  the 
succeeding  years,  Billy,  as  this  bull 
was  christened,  or  one  taken  for 
Billy  on  account  of  lack  of  fear  for 
men,  has  been  seen  on  this  dead- 
water. 

Henry  Braithwaite,  dean  of 
New  Brunswick  guides,  who  has 
hunted,  trapped,  and  guided  this 
section  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
happened  to  be  at  our  camp  that 
day.  From  our  description  of  the 
moose,  Uncle  Henry  was  positive 
that  it  was  not  Billy.  He  said  that 
the  latter,  the  last  time  he  was 


Starting  down  the  stream  at  daybreak  for  the  last  day's  calling,  .Jack  intoning  his  coaxing  blandish- 
ments through  the  birch  bark  horn 


seen,  had  had  twenty-two  points, 
and  that  anyway,,  Hilly  was  dead, 
killed  by  a  hunter.  As  for  explain- 
ing this  bull's  action,  it  was  the 
mating  season,  and  no  one  could 
tell  w  hat  crazy  thing  a  hull  moose 
might  do  then.  "Or  a  photogra- 
pher, either,  "he  muttered,  darkly, 
"Fool  luck  you  didn't  get  your 
neck  broke!'  David  Ogilvy,  who 
has  seen  Billy  several  times,  and 
to  whom  I  sent  these  pictures, 
wrote  me  that  he  agrees  with  Un- 
cle Henry;  that  this  is  not  Billy. 

t^VEN  if  it  were  Billy,  consider- 
ing  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
nine  years  since  as  a  calf  moose  he 
was  tamed,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time he  had  run  wild,  seldom  hav- 
ing even  seen  men,  the  actions  of 
this  bull  would  be  remarkable 
enough.  And  if  not  Billy — then 
surely  they  would  be  hard  to  ac- 
count for. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  a  mere  novice 
in  woodcraft,  to  dispute  Uncle 
Henry  and  David  Ogilvy,  the  best 
known  woodsmen  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. And  yet — somehow  I  like 
to  think  that  this  was  Billy,  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  early  edu- 
cation, and  to  hope  that  his  trust- 
ing disposition  may  not  prove  his 
undoing  at  the  hands  of  some  un- 
discerning  or  excited  hunter. 


"  Somehow  I  like  to  think  that  this  was  Billy,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  early  education,  and  to  hope  that  his  trusting  disposition  may  not  prove  his  undoing  at  the  hands  of  some  undiscerning  or 

excited  hunter" 


French  Forests  One  of  the  forms  of  sacrifice 
and  American    which  the  war  did  not  impose 

Forestry  on  ALmericaj  a"d  which'  as  '* 

was  borne  by  r  ranee,  we  tend 

to  overlook,  was  the  depletion  of  that  country's 
forests,  partly  at  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
partly  as  a  means  of  defence  at  the  hands  of  her 
friends  "and  allies.  According  to  Dean  H.  P. 
Baker  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
who  recently  completed  sixteen  months  of  Army 
service,  the  timber  requirements  in  the  war  zone 
of  the  associated  governments  for  the  two  years 
ending  in  December,  1918,  were  approximately 
600.000,000  cubic  feet,  three  quarters  of  which 
was  large-size  material!  Moreover,  the  French 
territory  temporarily  occupied — and  largely  de- 
vastated— by  the  Germans  included  nearly  1,250,- 
000  acres  of  forest  land;  its  destruction  meant 
an  annual  loss  of  about  17,500,000  cubic  feet  of 
saw-log  timber.  In  short,  the  drain  upon  the 
French  forests  during  the  past  four  years  is  esti- 
mated to  have  used  up  the  equivalent  of  the 
amount  of  timber  that  normally  would  have 
grown  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

Furthermore,  since  almost  the  only  European 
country  the  forests  of  which  have  not  been 
seriously  depleted  is  Russia,  which  can  hardly  be 
looked  to  as  a  source  of  anything  but  trouble  for 
some  time  to  come,  it  appears  that  the  forests  of 
America  must  supply  much  of  the  timber  needed 
for  the  reconstruction  work  in  Europe,  just  as 
its  farms  have  supplied  and  are  supplying  much 
of  the  food  that  has  kept  the  people  of  that  con- 
tinent from  starvation.  Our  national  forestry 
methods  and  reforestation  policies  have  already 
made  great  progress  in  response  to  urgent  ap- 
peals and  they  must  continue  that  progress 
with  vast  strides,  that  we  may  meet  the  obli- 
gation and  answer  the  appeal  suggested  in  the 
cold,  unequivocal  figures  just  quoted,  but  that 
are  shouted  aloud  in  pitiful  detail  wherever  in 
sunny  France  the  hun  has  walked  and  wal- 
lowed and  destroyed. 


A  It  may  look  rather  strange  at 

Hired-Man  f"rst  to  see  a  machine  with 

Eliminator  cultivator    shovels  attached 

working  its  way  around  and 
around  the  field  without  a  driver,  but  if  an  inven- 
tion recently  perfected  proves  practicable  the 
time  may  come  when  the  farmer  will  divide  his 
fields  into  ten-acre  circles,  start  a  self-guiding 
machine  to  work  plowing  or  cultivating  at  the 
outer  rim  of  the  circle,  and  let  the  machine  work 


its  way  around  and  around  until  it  reaches  the 
centre.'  The  machine  in  question  is  guided  only 
by  a  long  stretch  of  aviation  wire  not  more  than 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  plows 
or  cultivates  with  amazing  accuracy. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  system  is  a  con- 
crete or  steel  post  securely  anchored  at  the  centre 
of  the  ten-acre  field  and  bearing  at  its  top  a  drum 
four  feet  in  diameter  around  which  the  guiding 
wire  is  wound.  When  the  farmer  is  ready  for 
a  particular  field  to  be  worked,  he  attaches  the 
wire  to  the  steering  pole  of  the  machipe,  cranks 
the  engine,  and  starts  the  tractor  at  its  task  of 
swinging  around  the  field  in  constantly  narrowing 
circles  until  it  reaches  the  centre  post  and  is  auto- 
matically halted. 

This  steering  wire,  which  has  a  length  of  372 
feet  when  the  tractor  is  at  the  edge  of  the  field, 
exerts  a  pull  of  forty  pounds.  To  equalize  this 
is  the  pull  of  a  tension  spring,  making  it  possible 
to  steer  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  a  fixed  path. 

The  machine  has  been  tested  at  such  work  as 
plowing,  cultivating,  running  a  plant  setter,  a 
potato  planter,  or  a  spraying  machine,  and  the 
results  have  been  accurate  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory, with  a  four  or  an  eight  horsepower  gasolene 
engine  to  furnish  the  motive  power. 

The  chief  value  of  this  invention  lies  in  the  man 
power  it  can  save,  but  the  fact  that  it  leaves  so 
much  waste  space  between  circles  may  militate 
against  its  universal  adoption. 


Free  Recreation  The  United  States  National 
in  the  Forest  Forests  are  the  appointed 
Reserves  playgrounds  of  the  people; 

consequently  no  charge  is 
made  for  their  use  as  picnic  and  camping  sites, 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  and  providers  of 
many  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  scenic  beau- 
ties. But  had  a  tax,  even  a  moderate  movie 
fee  of  10  cents  an  hour,  been  imposed  on  those 
who  enjoyed  the  Parks  in  1918,  the  national 
treasury  would  have  been  enriched  by  no  less 
than  $7,500,000.  For  more  than  three  million 
people  spent  an  average  of  twenty-five  hours 
apiece  within  the  borders  of  these  picturesque 
reservations.  If  we  count  this  benefit  gained 
by  American  citizens  to  the  credit  of  the  Parks 
— which,  in  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created  and  are  maintained,  is  only  right — 
then  thev  are  undeniably  one  of  the  Government's 
best  paying  enterprises.  For  even  disregarding 
the  item  just  mentioned,  the  reservations  are  al- 
most self  supporting,  the  rents  from  grazing  priv- 


ileges, the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber,  and 
the  returns  from  the  leasing  of  water  power  sites 
going  a  long  way  each  year  toward  meeting  the 
expenses  of  maintaining,  improving,  and  opening 
up  the  Parks  to  fuller  utilization  and  enjoyment. 


College  Course 
for  the  Men 
of  the  M.  T.  C. 


One  of  the  phases  of  human 
activity — a  branch  of  the 
immense  subject  of  continen- 
tal commerce — of  which  the 
importance  and  development  has  been  almost 
miraculously  hastened  by  the  war,  is  highways 
transportation.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  the  camions  and 
other  supply  vehicles  that  served  the  Expedition- 
ary Forces;  by  the  fleets  of  massive,  rumbling 
trucks  that  have  become  so  common  in  the 
environs  of  cantonment  towns  and  embarka- 
tion and  debarkation  ports  over  here;  and  by  the 
more  generalized  use  of  heavy  motor  vehicles  for 
all  kinds  of  hauling  in  both  city  and  country, 
but  also  by  the  increased  nationwide  interest  in 
this  sort  of  transportation  and,  in  particular, 
by  the  establishment  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan of  a  course  in  highway  transport,  The  aim 
of  this  novel  addition  to  the  curriculum  is  to  train 
and  equip  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  experts 
who  are  destined  to  "direct  the  coming  great 
expansion  in  road  building  and  highways  trans- 
portation." This  means  that  they  will  have  to 
study  not  only  practical  automobile  engineering, 
road  construction  and  maintenance,  and  the 
mechanics  of  loading  and  moving  shipments, 
but  also  the  many  complicated  problems — legal, 
economic  and  social — which  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  highways  and  their  care,  the  routing  of 
shipments,  the  preparation  of  classifications  and 
shipping  rates  for  motor  transportation,  and  the 
complex  relationships  between  the  roadway  itself 
and  the  vehicles  that  travel  over  it.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  majority  of  enrolments  for  the 
course  when  it  is  first  offered  will  be  those  of  men 
who  have  been  enjoying  the  most  practical  sort 
of  experience  as  members  of  the  M.  T.  C.  or  the 
S.  O.  S.,  and  who,  finding  the  life  and  work  in- 
teresting, want  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  finer 
points — the  theory  and  science — of  the  subject. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  there  will  be  students  who 
desire  to  learn  the  theory  first,  before  tackling 
practical  problems  outside.  Other  institutions 
of  the  mechanic-arts  type  will  presumably  follow 
the  lead  of  Michigan  and  also  offer  specialized 
training  for  prospective  drivers,  highway  planners 
and  engineers,  traffic  directors,  etc. 


The  hired-man  eliminator.    This  machine  is  gasolene  driven,  and  to  it  may 
be  attached  any  of  the  tools  required  for  planting  and  cultivating  crops 


Centre  post  anchored  in  a  ten- 
acre  circular  field.  The  guid- 
ing wire  is  wound  around  the 
drum  at  the  top 


A  clean  and  well-tilled  circu- 
lar field  of  corn,  planted  and 
cultivated  with  one  of  the  self- 
guiding  machines 
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(JLuringRoomofTodatj- 
at  the  E)amptonShop9 

\  S  those  old  Italian  decorators  brought 
the  warmth  and  dignity  of  the  villas  of 
sunny  Italy  to  Elizabethan  England, 
in  the  furnishings  which  they  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  English  life,  so  today  the  Hampton 
Decorators  bring  to  you  old  Italian  brocades 
and  velvets,  torcheres  and  furniture,  offering 
their  wide  resources  and  experience  in  the 
planning  of  your  home. 

You  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  wander 
through  the  many  distinctive  interiors  at  the 
Hampton  Shops,  for  in  this  ever-changing 
exhibit  are  rare  treasures  from  the  Italy  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  France  of  the  Louis, 
from  Jacobean  days  and  Georgian  England. 
Our  master  cabinet-makers  also  reproduce 
these  fine  old  pieces  in  all  their  perfection  of 
detail  and  mellowness  of  tone,  or  adapt  them 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 


is  east  5o*jStrcefr 
facing,  SfcPatricKfc  Cattotirai 
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kHE  automobile  has 
now    had    nearly  a 


41  Good  morning,  son 
and  George  Ford  Morris, 
his  colts,  on  the  grounds 


T 

f  quarter  of  a  century 
in  which  to  make 
good  its  threat  to  "put  the 
horse  out  of  existence,"  but 
that  result  has  not  yet  come 
about.  Within  recent  years 
the  tractor  has  been  heralded 
or  viewed  with  alarm  (ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of 
the  individual)  as  the  inevit- 
able substitute  for  all  the 
Dobbins  and  Old  Bessies  on 
America'»farms;  but  to-day 
even  the  .most  enthusiastic 
tractor  supporter  speaks  of 
his  favorite  machine  as  sup- 
plementing rather  than  re- 
placing equine  farm  power. 
It  is  probable  that  for  every 
man  who  gives  up  all  his 
horses  and  shifts  his  reliance 
to  tractors  and  trucks,  there 
is  at  least  one  other  who 
either  goes  back  to  the  hay- 
consuming  power  plant,  or, 
in  adding  his  name  to  the 
roll  of  our  food  producers, 
chooses  horses  as  his  motive 
power.  At  any  rate  there 
are  more  horses  in  the  coun- 
try than  there  ever  have 
been    before,  so  it  seems 

worth  while  to  talk  about  some  of  the  factors 
that  can  contribute  to  their  increase  and  im- 
provement in  future. 

With  the  summer  horse  show  season  just  past, 
and  that  of  the  fall  rapidly  approaching,  I  have 
in  mind  a  factor  that  is  of  this  type  although 
unique  in  several  respects,  and  one  that  seems 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  horse- 
breeding  activities  of  to-morrow.  Certainly  it 
offers  a  number  of  practical  advantages  and 
worth-while  opportunities.  I  refer  to  the  colt 
show.  This,  as  the  name  indicates  and  as  some 
readers  may  already  know,  is  an  event  so  plan- 
ned and  conducted  as  to  place  most  if  not  all  the 
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community,  of  whose  pop- 
ulation the  horse -loving 
share  wants  to  do  something 
worth  while  yet  well  within 
the  range  of  its  numbers  and 
means. 


T^OR  such  a  sr 
*■    acterized  by 


Th 


Photograph  by  George  Ford  Morris 
"   Glen  Chief  a  Thoroughbred  sire  owned  by  Messrs.  John  McE.  Bowman,  Clifford  Hance 
and  one  of  the  feature  entries  at  the  Monmouth  County  (New  Jersey)  Colt  Show;  and  one  of 
of  Winganeek  Farm,  where  the  show  was  held 


By  S.        T>.  SEYMOUR 


emphasis  on  young  animals,  the  judging  being 
done  on  the  basis  of  their  type  and  promise  rather 
than  upon  their  actual  quality,  performance,  or 
finish.  Where  classes  for  older  animals  are  in- 
cluded, these  are  judged  according  to  the  appar- 
ent ability  of  the  individuals  to  produce  offspring 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  type  or 
types  in  mind.  From  the  spectator's  standpoint 
these  standards  may,  perhaps,  be  open  to  criti- 
cism, since  they  demand  only  that  entries  be 
shown  to  halter,  and  largely  obviate  the  need 
for  showy  trappings,  jumping,  the  display  of 
manners,  paces,  etc.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the 
colt  show  makes  its  appeal  to  the  average  rural 


how  is  char- 
the  sim- 
plicity of  its  demands  and 
the  ease  and  moderate  ex- 
pense with  which  it  can  be 
carried  out.  In  most  cases* 
it  can  be  made  a  one-day 
affair,  either  by  itself  or  as 
part  of  a  larger  event  such 
as  a  local  or  county  fair. 
Again  it  can  be  modified  or 
developed  with  equal  suc- 
cess along  whatever  lines 
the  community  is  interested 
in.  W  here  hunting  is  popu- 
lar, the  classes  for  promising 
hunter  material  will  of 
course  be  enlarged;  in  more 
strictly  farm  country  draft 
colts  can  be  given  special 
prominence  and  extra  effort 
be  made  to  get  the  practical 
farmer  breeders  of  the  local- 
ity to  take  part,  and  so  on. 
Here  again  comes  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing  to 
halter,  since  it  makes  it 
possible  for  men  who  are  naturally  busy  with  farm 
work  at  this  season  to  show  their  entries  with 
only  a  minimum  of  time-devouring  fitting  and 
grooming. 

Another  feature  of  particular  interest  is  the 
way  in  which  this  type  of  show  can  appeal  to 
and  really  assist  the  younger  generation  of  horse 
lovers  in  gaining  a  practical  and  definite  knowl- 
edge of  types  and  ideals,  and  an  active  desire 
and  determination  to  take  part  in  the  production 
and  development  of  better  horses.  As  one 
authority  very  truthfully  says:  "The  keenness 
of  sporting  competition  is  undoubtedly  enhanced 
when  showing  something  that  you  have  yourself 


Wise  to  buy  Furniture 
and  Decorations  Now 

The  unprecedented  scarcity  of 
furniture  as  well  as  other  mer- 
chandise, and  the  uncertain 
future  supply,  make  it  a  part  of 
Paine  Service  to  recommend  that 
it  is  wise  to  buy  furniture  and 
decorations  now. 

Going  through  Boston, 

to  and  from  vacations,  stop  over 
and  visit  Paine's  —  the  world's 
largest  store  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  Furniture  and 
Interior  Decorations. 

Paine  Furniture 
Company,  Boston 


OrigLna]  Design  for  Adam  Treatment 


Arlington  Street  near  Boylston 
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The  new  heating  machine ! 

A  triumph  of  American  engineering 


The  IDEAL  Type 
"A"  Boiler  is  an 
innovation.  It 
guarantees  a  heat 
development  and 
control  hitherto 
thought  unattain- 
able in  heating 
devices. 

The  IDEAL  Type 
"A"  Boiler  per- 
forms so  easily  and 
so  reliably,  you  for- 
get there  is  a  heat- 
ing outfit  in  your 
residence. 


American  *  Ideal 

ii Radiators  *-Mboilers 


You'll  save  30%  or  more  annu- 
ally on  coal-bills  by  use  of  this 
de-luxe  heating  boiler 


new 


The  IDEAL  Type  "A"  Boiler  has  a  marvelous  Damper  Regulator  which  never 
forgets  for  a  minute  to  watch  the  fire— it's  a  24-hour  janitor.  The  revertible-flue 
construction  does  not  permit  the  rich  coal-gases  to  escape  unconsumed— there  is 
full  utilization  of  the  heat-energy  of  the  coal!  The  integral  asbestos-lined  metallic- 
jacket  keeps  the  heat  from  being  cellar-wasted. 

Your  most  profitable  heating-buy! 

Stop  blaming  the  janitor  and  the  coal-dealer — replace  your  present  heater  with  an 
IDEAL  Type  "A" — which  brings  you  30%  yearly  coal-saving  and  lasts  a  lifetime! 
Bungalows,  residences,  stores,  theatres,  churches,  schools,  clubs,  hospitals,  etc., 
whether  OLD  or  new,  are  quickly  outfitted.  Act  now! 

Phone  your  dealer  today  for  an  estimate.  Send 
for  catalog,  "IDEAL  Type  'A'  Boiler"— full  of 
valuable  hints,  coal-test  charts,  and  illustrations. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


American  Radiator  Company 


Write  Department  25 
816-822  S  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


fromoneplant 


You  can 


have  all  the  convenience  and  comfort  that 


come  with  electric  light  and  running  water  in  your  country 
home  no  matter  where  you  are  located.  One  complete, 
compact  system  furnishes  them  both. 

KEWANEgr 

COMBINATION  SYSTEMS 

save  money  on  the  first  cost,  last  longer,  require  fewer 
repairs  than  any  other  installation,  and  never  fail  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  year  in  and  year  out.  There  isaKewanee 
System  to  fit  every  need. 

An  abundant  supply  of  running  water  under  strong  pres- 
sure is  always  ready  for  use.  Electric  light  and  power  for 
every  purpose  is  yours  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Running  Water,  Electric  Light  and 
Sewage  Disposal. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

(Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 
402  S.  Franklin  St.  Kewanee.  111. 


JOSEPH 

CONRAD 


r-IE  greatest  living  master 
of  English"  was  the  criti- 
cal verdict  upon  "The  Arrow  of 
Gold,"  Conrad's  latest  and 
greatest  love  story. 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 


SILENT  CLOSET 


calling  in  two  classes  at  a  time  and  judging  them 
simultaneously  at  different  ends  of  the  ring,  and 
by  keeping  steadily  at  it  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  founthirty  in  the  afternoon,  with 
a  brief  intermission  for  lunch,  the  programme 
was  completed  before  the  early  twilight  fell. 
In  addition  there  was  enjoyed  the  enlivening 
feature  of  the  ending  of  one  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Hunt  Club's  drag  runs  in  the  show  ring. 
The  course  having  been  laid  over  the  neighboring 
Shrewsbury  country,  was  brought  across  the 
rolling  farm  lands  in  full  sight  of  those  attending 
the  show  and  ended  directly  in  front  of  them. 

AS  a  matter  of  practical  detail  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  total  cash  received  amounted 
to  $2,047.78,  including  #1,545.97  in  contributions, 
$277  in  entrance  fees,  $146.25  in  the  form  of 
admission,  $96.56  from  the  canteen,  and  $100 
obtained  from  the  auction  of  a  mare  donated  by 
a  member  of  the  Association.  1  he  expenses 
amounted  to  $351,  and  $404  was  paid  out  in 
prize  money,  leaving,  as  already  noted,  some- 
thing more  than  $1,300  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

With  peace  once  more  enveloping  the  land,  it 
would  appear  entirely  possible  to  conduct  such 
a  show  on  a  similarly  successful  scale  in  almost 
any  community  where  there  is  a  real  interest  in 
horse  raising — either  existent  or  potential — on 
practically  a  self-supporting  basis.  Yet  with 
any  sort  of  success  it  could  not  help  but  prove 
more  than  that,  for  its  effects,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  upon  the  horse-raising  activities  of  the 
locality  and  upon  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  par- 
ticipated would  inevitably  represent  a  gain  very 
worth  while,  even  though  for  a  time  apparently 
intangible. 

At  all  events,  the  members  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Colt  Show  Association  are  convinced  of 
the  success  and  worth-while  nature  of  their 
novel  institution;  they  are  hoping  to  bring  about 
a  second,  even  more  successful  show  this  year; 
and  they  desire  furthermore,  if  possible,  to  make 
their  organization  a  permanent,  effective  factor  in 
the  up-building  of  the  business  and  sport  of  raising 
and  owning  horses  in  New  Jersey.  Their  experi- 
ence is  an  augury  of  brighter  times  to  come,  and 
an  inspiration  for  all  communities — of  which  there 
must  be  many — that  sincerely  desire  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  THE  LOCUST 

NOl  only  because  of  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  their  blossoms  (which  also 
provide  a  valuable  source  of  honey  for  the 
beekeeper),  but  especially  as  a  source  of 
strong,  long-enduring  fence  posts,  are  the  members 
of  the  locust  family  to  be  classed  among  our  really 
desirable  .trees.  One  factor  alone  has  prevented 
their  use  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness,  namely, 
their  almost  invariable  infestation  and  early  de- 
struction by  borers,  for  which  no  effective  cure  had 
until  recently  been  discovered.  For  this  reason  the 
news,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  a  very  simple  method  has  been  dis- 
covered for  preventing  the  depredations  of  these 
insects,  is  welcome  indeed. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  requires  simply 
that  the  trees  be  planted  thickly  together  or 
amongst  other  trees,  so  that  during  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  they  will  grow  under  densely 
shaded  conditions.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
whereas  trees  growing  from  two  to  three  feet 
apart  are  seldom  attacked  by  the  pests,  isolated 
trees  standing  only  a  short  distance  away  are 
soon  riddled  and  rendered  valueless.  After  about 
a  dozen  years  the  trees  are  rarely  attacked 
anyway,  which  makes  it  possible  to  do  sufficient 
thinning  after  that  time  to  insure  symmetrical 
and  maximum  growth.  In  the  case  of  an  occa- 
sional shade  tree  it  is  possible  to  kill  the  borers 
while  young  by  means  of  an  arsenical  spray 
applied  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  where  dense 
forest  conditions  can  be  maintained,  as  in  a  wood- 
lot  maintained  primarily  for  fence  post  and  timber 
production,  this  method  is  neither  as  practical 
nor  as  effective  as  thick  planting  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  heavy  undergrowth. 

E.  L.  D.  S. 
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"Why,  Betsy!    A  new  chair,  while  I  was  away?" 
"No,  Tommy.    Can't  you  guess?    One  of  the  old  ones  I  refmished 
with  Walnut  "61"  Floor  Varnish.    See  how  lovely  it  looks!51 


You  too  can  make  the  home  more  cheerful  and 
bright  by  giving  j  our  shabby  pieces  of  furniture  a  coat 
or  two  of '  '61' '  Floor  Varnish  —  eight  beautiful,  semi- 
transparent  wood-stain  colors,  which  stain  and  varnish 
in  one  operation,  to  choose  from.  It's  so  easy, 
fascinating  and  inexpensive  to  use. 

When  you  use  "61"  ycu  get  that  "Hammer  Test" 
durability  that  has  made  "61"  famous  as  a  floor  var- 
nish; tough,  elastic,  waterproof  and  so  resistant  to 
wear  that  ordinary  varnishes  bear  no  resemblance  to  it. 

Remember,  a  floor  varnish  must  resist  w  ear.  And  if 
it  does  this  on  floors,  it  will  give  you  maximum  service 
on  other  surfaces.  Whether  you  use  61"  on  furni- 
ture, floors,  or  linoleum,  you  can  be  sure  not  only  of 


Yes/  ft  With  a  7/dmmer  - 


>ee 

its  initial  beauty  but  of  its  lasting  sen  ice. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."  Try  the  hammer  test  on  the 
sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood,  but  the  var- 
nish won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a  good 
painter.  He  knows  Pratt  <5c  Lambert  Varnishes,  and 
will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  Is  Lambert  Varnish 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 


"61"  COLORS 
Light  Oak      Forest  Green 
Dark  Oak  Cherry 
Mahogany  Natural 
Walnut  Dull  Finish 

Ground  Color 


Pratt  &:  Lambert-Inc.  113  Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  X.  ^  . 
In  Canada  address,  57  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


VUralite 

JkoNG-LrE^TUTE  EXA.TEL 

It  spreads  very  far; 
it  covers  most 
thoroughly;  it 
works  so  easily ;  it 
lasts  unusually 
long;  it  is  there- 
fore economical. 
And  it  is  guaran- 
teed for  ///ra'years 
when  used  outside! 
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Put  your 
own  key 
in  your 
own  front 
door 


Harmony  in  Hardware 


Now  that  you  have  wisely  planned  to  build, 
choose  your  locks  and  hardware  with  the  same 
good  judgment.  You  want  the  highest  degree 
of  security,  of  course.  You  get  this,  combined 
with  attractiveness  in  full  harmony  with  the 
architecture,  when  you  choose  Sargent  Locks 
and  Hardware. 

To  start  right,  send  at  once  for  the  Sargent 
Book  of  Designs.  It  illustrates  many  designs 
— all  true  to  the  Sargent  standards  of  attract- 
iveness and  solid,  substantial  worth.  Then 
consult  your  architect. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For  Extra  Security 

If  you  rent  a  home  or  apartment 
or  own  a  store,  reinforce  that  doubt- 
ful lock  by  a  Sargent  Cylinder  Day 
and  Night  Latch.  It  costs  but  little 
— may  save  much.  Various  Styles 
and  finishes ;  three  keys  to  each  latch. 


lAEOWAY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Send  for  our  illustrated — ■> 
'catalogue  of  Flower  Pots. 
Boxes,\&ses,Benches.  Sundials. 
Gazing  Globes,  Bird  Fonts  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAEOmYTERRACbTTA  (b. 

3216 'WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Valley  of  Vision 

By  SARAH  COMSTOCK 

Breaking  a  circle — it  was  the  circle  that  ex- 
cludes, not  the  circle  that  surrounds,  and  through 
the  breach,  Marcia  beheld  her  happiness. 

Net,  $1.50.    At  all  booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page"'  8s  Company 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mow- 
ers infringing  the 
Tozvnsend  Patent  No. 
1,209. 519  Dec.  19, 
1016. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
PLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  0/  Lawn  Mowers 

S.P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


GRAPES  AND  HOW  TO  STORE 
THEM 

THE  list  of  grapes  for  the  home  garden 
given  on  page  50  may  seem  formid- 
able to  the  man  to  whom  a  grape  is 
merely  a  grape.  Why  have  so  many  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  another.2 
Apart  from  the  redoubtable  sour  grapes,  there 
are  very  decided  differences  between  variety 
flavors  as  well  as  earliness  and  long  keeping 
qualities.  For  instance,  having  once  eaten 
Lindley,  Herbert,  Massasoit,  Salem,  Merrimac, 
or  Goethe,  the  eater  will  almost  surely  say  that 
they  taste  different  but  that  they  have  a  decided 
family  resemblance,  and  that  they  are  as  different 
from  Concord,  Catawba,  Brighton,  and  the  others 
as  if  they  were  of  different  origin.  This  is  true; 
they  have  a  different  origin.  To  sum  up  this 
matter  of  number,  then,  let  us  say  that  it  is 
easy  for  the  novice  to  acquire  a  delicacy  of  taste 
that  will  enable  him  as  the  result  of  one  season's 
experience  to  distinguish  at  least  a  dozen,  prob- 
ably a  score,  of  varieties  solely  by  the  taste — even 
with  blindfolded  eyes.  Having  achieved  this 
much  success  he  will  probably  wonder  why  he 
has  so  few  varieties  in  his  vineyard  and  will  be 
eager  to  add  European  varieties  in  order  to  en- 
large his  list  of  flavors. 

SO  FAR  I  have  not  grown  any  of  the  European 
varieties  though  I  plan  to  plant  all  the  follow- 
ing kinds.  These  were  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  D. 
Anthony  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  as  probably  suited  to  my  conditions 
(and  presumably  also  for  similar  conditions  near 
New  York):  Buckland  Sweet  Water,  Grad- 
iska,  Joannenc  (or  Lignan)  Malaga,  Dattier  de 
Beyrouth  (Rosaki)o  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleu 
(White  Sweet  Water),  Golden  Champion,  Feher 
Szagos,  Sultanina  Rosea.  All  of  these,  and 
many  others,  are  grown  successfully  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  Europeans  are  recommended  by 
the  late  T.  V.  Munson  for  the  area  between  South 
Carolina  and  Texas:  Rose  of  Peru,  Thompson's 
Seedless,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Malaga  (Pense) 
Feher  Szagos,  and  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleu. 

In  addition  to  this  last  group  Munson  recom- 
mends the  following  American  varieties  for  the 
South:  All  the  Muscadine  varieties  and  their 
hybrids,  also  Agawam,  Amethyst,  Brighton, 
Catawba,  Delaware,  Diamond,  Brilliant,  Her- 
bert, Niagara,  Armalaga.  Atoka,  Blandon, 
President,  Metumka,  Wine  King,  Xlnta,  Krause, 
Kiowa,  Kentucky,  Herman  Jaeger,  Muench, 
Mericadel,  Laussel,  Fern,  Dr.  Collier,  Carmen, 
Extra,  Gold  Coin,  Hidalgo,  Hopkins,  Norfolk, 
Ozark,  Norton,  Captain. 

CTORAGE  methods  are  simple.  Thick  skin 
^  is  not  necessardy  associated  with  long  keep- 
ing, but  varieties  with  firm  berries  are  usually 
good  keepers.  In  gathering  for  storage,  always 
choose  a  dry  day  and  always  be  sure  that  the 
fruit  is  fully  ripe  and  that  none  of  the  berries 
is  diseased,  broken,  or  bruised.  Remove  all 
defective  ones  and  all  leaves.  After  gathering, 
place  the  fruit  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  room  for  two 
or  three  days  so  that  anyTexcess  moisture  on  the 
clusters  and  in  the  stems  may  escape.  After 
this  try  several  of  the  following  methods  experi- 
mentally until  you  find  which  one  succeeds 
best  in  your  hands. 

1.  Pack  the  clusters  loosely  in  shallow  trays, 
shelves,  boxes,  or  baskets,  and  store  in  a  cool, 
rather  moist,  but  still  air. 

2.  Lse  clean,  dry  sand,  grain,  cork-dust, 
redwood  sawdust,  chaff,  finely  cut  hay,  or  dried 
lawn  clippings  as  a  filler  between  clusters  or 
layers,  but  avoid  making  more  than  three  or  at 
most  four  layers. 

3.  \\  rap  in  soft  oiled  or  paraffine  paper  or 
similar  bags  and  pack  in  pasteboard  or  corru- 
gated paper  boxes  not  more  than  three  layers 
deep. 

4.  Dip  the  cut  ends  of  the  cluster  stems  in 
melted  sealing  wax  and  store  according  to  method 
1  or  3. 

5.  Place  the  clusters  prepared  as  suggested 
above  in  stone  crocks,  each  layer  separated  by 
corrugated  paper  or  heavy  cardboard.  Cover 
the  crocks  when  full  with  cloth  and  bury  below 
the  frost  line  on  a  dry  knoll.  Success  has 
followed  each  of  these  methods.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  personal  application  as  to  which  one 
prefers.  M.    G.  K. 
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oeryice  j  'l^i^aesiyo^t  only  practical  co-operation~-  but 
also  the  organized  ability  to  give  that  co-operatipri  Quickly, 
This  is  the  actuating  idea  behind  the  fifty- three  branches 
maintained  in  leading  cities  by 


Buyers  anywhere  in  the  country  who  need  higlji-quality  |jf 
bathroom  equipment,  kitchen  fixtures^  heating^  y^ntilating 

illied 


For  convenience  call  upon  the  Crane  branch  nearest  you 


Boston 
Springfield 
Bridgeport 
•Hew  York 
Brooklyn 


Buffalo 
Savannah 
Atlanta 
Knoxville 
j  Birmingham 


Philadelphia  Memphis 
Newark  Little  Rock 


"■  Camden-'',1 r .- ,  \'\[  ;  i  •'  Muskogee 
Baltimore  '^Tjulsd 
Washington  Oklahoma  City 

Syracuse.  ,.  '        :  Wichita 


St.  Louis;                   Omaha  Seattle 

Kansas  City               Sioux  City  Tacoma 

%\    St.  Paul  Portland 

Minneapolis  Pocatello 

Duluth  Salt  Lake  City 

Fargo  Ogdeh 

Watertpwn  UtS&Jii&'i 


Terre  Haute 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis  i 
■Detroit  . 
Chicago  ■ 
Rockford 
(Stand  Rapids 
Davenport 
Des  Moines 


Aberdeen 
preat  FsilU: 
Spokane 


Sacramento 
Oakland 
Y$an  Francisco  : 
Los  Angeles 

MiMu  lllff  llflll 
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Farr's  Peonies 
the  garden  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Bailey,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


FARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  PEONIES 

Awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Peony  Society  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  Cleveland,  1918;  New  York  City,  1916;  Chicago,  1914. 

PEONIES  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  hardy  garden,  yet  are  so  democratic  in  their  hahits  that 
they  thrive  and  blcom  in  the  humblest  garden  as  well  as  when  under  the  care  of  the  expert. 
Few,  if  any,  flowers  give  so  great  a  return  for  so  little  care.    W  hen  the  plants  are  well 
established  they  form  a  permanent  feature  of  the  garden,  a  collection  of  rare  Peonies  becoming 
a  tangible  asset  which  increases  in  value  and  beauty  from  year  to  year. 

In  order  that  even-one  may  have  a  collection  of  extra  choice  Peonies,  I  have  selected  twelve 
varieties,  which  I  offer  at  an  extremely  low  price  to  those  who  will  mention  this  magazine 
when  they  send  their  order: 

FARR'S  SPECIAL  COLLECTION  "C" 

Couronne  d'Or  (Cal.)  $0.75 

Felix  Crousse  (Cr.)  75 

Duke  of  Clarence  I  Kel.)  75 

Mme.  de  Verneville  (Cr.)  75 

Mme.  Ducel  iMech.)  75 

Marechal  Vaillant     Cal.)   50 


Mme.  Emile  Galle  (Cr.)  $1.00 

Mme.  Crousse  (Cal.)  75 

Mme.  Herve  (Cr.)  75 

SoIFaterre  (Cal.)  75 

Souvenir  de  I'Exposition  Universelle  (Cal.)  .75 
Umbellata  Rosea  (Des.)  75 


Twelve  selected  Peonies  (regular  price  #9.00) ,  for  $7.75 


For  those  who  wish  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  without  regard  to  price, 

FARR'S  ROYAL  COLLECTION 


I  „H. 


Albatre    Cr. ) 
Baroness  Schroeder 
Germaine  Bigot  Des 
George  Washington 


$1  50  James  Kelway  (Kel.)   $2.00 

1.50  Karl  Rosen  fie  Id  iRos.)  4.50 

2.50  Therese    Des.  6.00 

1.50  Marguerite  Gerard  (Cr.)  1.50 


Mme.  Auguste  Dessert.  .  $2.50 
Rosa  Bonheur  (Des.)....  5.00 
Sarah  Bernhardt  Lem.)  4.00 
Simonne  Chevalier   2.00 


Twelve  Royal  Peonies  (regular  price  £54.50),  for  $27.00 


FARR'S  HARDY  PLANT  SPECIALTIES 

will  tell  you  all  about  Peonies  and  their  cultivation,  with  descriptions  of  over  500  varieties;  it  is  a  book  of  112 
pages,  with  13  full  pages  colored  illustrations  and  many  photographic  reproductions  of  the  best  plants  and 
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BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

103  GARFIELD  AVENUE 


-Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

WYOMISSING,  PENNA. 


— - 


Cabot's   Creosote  Stains 

For  Exterior  Woodwork 
"50%  Cheaper  than  Paint" 

All  of  the  outside  woodwork  of  your  new  house  can 
be  stained  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  painting — 
and  the  stains  wear  as  well  and  look  ico^  better. 
They  color  the  wood  without  covering  it,  and 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain,  like  stained 
interior  finish.  If  skilled  labor  is  scarce  your  own 
men  can  easily  applv  them  (or  vou  can  do  it  your- 
self V 

For  the  "whitewash  white"  effect  use 
Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

You  can  get  Cabot's  goods  ait  over  the  country.  Send 
/or  stained  samples  and  name  of  nearest  a^ent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
147  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
94  W.  klnil.  St..  (  hirago  iii  M.rkrl  SI.,  s«n  KruorUro 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 
author's  own  garden.    Net,  $10.00 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO. 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


GREENWICH 


A  COUNTRYSIDE  OF 

OLD-FASHIONED 
PEOPLE  AND  THINGS 


LADD  NICHOLS 

ITS 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Telephone  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Every  house,  old  farm,  estate, 
brook,  lake,  ravine,  hill  hereabout, 
that's  for  sale. 


TO  CROP  OR  NOT  TO  CROP 

BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

A GOOD  many  people  are  puzzled  to 
understand  why  the  custom  of  crop- 
ping the  ears  of  Great  Danes,  bull 
terriers,  Manchester  terriers,  Boston 
terriers,  etc.,  persists  in  this  country  long  after 
being  abolished  in  England,  when  so  many 
writers  have  characterized  it  as  foolish,  unnec- 
essary, cruel,  and  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

Not  long  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
New  York.  Herald  which  is  typical  of  the  sort  of 
things  that  are  being  said  against  cropping: 
"This  practice  is  the  most  useless  and  one  of  the 
most  cruel  that  can  be  laid  against  dog  owners, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  artificial  appearance,  neither 
beautiful  nor  natural,  have  their  pets  submitted 
to  this  suffering.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  exhibit 
a  cropped  dog  at  any  canine  exhibition  in  Canada. 
A  similar  prohibition  has  absolutely  stamped  out 
the  e\-il  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  a  single  fancier 
or  breeder  is  any  the  worse  for  it." 

THIS  last  statement  is  perhaps  not  quite  true, 
for  there  was  a  noticeable  drop  in  interest 
in  the  bull  terrier,  Great  Dane,  and  other  breeds 
when  the  anti-cropping  regulation  went  into 
effect  in  England,  and  I  fancy  that  it  is  the  fear 


Cropped  and  uncropped  Great  Danes.  A  daughter  (left)  and  a 
grandson  of  the  late  Prince  von  Weisenau 

of  this  sort  of  drop  in  America  that  influences 
our  breeders  and  fanciers  in  their  stand  against 
any  anti-cropping  agitation.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  England  is  recoyering  from  the  blow, 
and  would  not  now  return  to  the  old  ways. 

These  breeds  were  formerly  cropped  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  now  are  here.  The  British  Kennel 
Club  ruled  against  the  cropping  of  Great  Danes' 
ears  in  1898,  and  to-day  all  cropped  dogs,  except 
foxhounds,  are  excluded  from  exhibitions  under 
Kennel  Club  rules.  The  foxhounds'  ears  are  not 
actually  cropped,  but  are  trimmed  or  rounded 
to  pre\ent  the  flaps  being  torn,  though  many 
English  masters  of  hounds  are  opposed  to  the 
practice.  Now  the  formerly  cropped  breeds  are 
coming  back  in  England,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly come  back  in  America.  "As  to  the 
habit  of  cropping,"  says  Leighton,  "adopted  by 
old  vets.  (English)  and  kennelmen  of  the  present 
day,  I  never  recommend  it,  though  an  old-fash- 
ioned Dane  or  bull  terrier  looked  smart  cropped.' 
1  his  is  the  general  attitude  in  England  to-day. 

As  to  the  American  attitude,  James  Watson's 
statement  in  "The  Dog  Book"  is  typical:  "Bull 
terriers  in  England  got  a  hard  set-back  when  the 
anti-cropping  rule  of  the  English  Kennel  Club 
went  into  effect  a  few  years  ago,  and  to  the  eye 
of  any  person  accustomed  to  the  cropped  dog 
those  with  natural  ears  look  soft,  cheeky,  and 
anything  but  the  smart  bull  terrier  of  the  old 
days.  Old  fanciers  gave  the  breed  up,  and  though 
there  are  some  signs  of  revival,  it  is  uphill  work, 
with  ears  of  all  sorts  as  to  shape,  size,  and  carriage." 

'  I  'HE  people  who  want  to  abolish  cropping 
-*■  in  America  are  generally  laymen  with  little 
or  no  influence.  The  fanciers  are  pretty  solidly 
against  it.  To  prove  that  this  is  so,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  a  number  of  them,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  letters  that  I  received  in 
reply  They  state  the  fanciers'  side  of  the  case. 
IToti  Charles  Ludwig: 

As  an  owner  and  breeder  of  Great  Danes  I  must  say 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  an  anti-cropping  regulation  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  the  ears  of  all 
Great  Danes  should  be  trimmed,  for  without  such 
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New  Books 


TALES  OF  FISHES 

by  Zane  Grey 

AMONG  deep-sea  fishers  Zane  Grey 
l\  stands  out  almost  as  conspicu- 
ously as  he  does  among  novelists. 
He  is  president  of  the  Tuna  Club  at 
Avalon  as  well  as  vice-president  of 
the  Long  Key  Fishing  Club,  and  has 
now  written  a  fascinating  book  show- 
ing the  sport  in  its  most  exciting 
moments. 

Many  adventures  have  been  his, 
and  most  of  them  are  told  of  in  these 
fascinating  true  tales,  which  are  fully 
illustrated  with  delightful  photo- 
graphs taken  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Grey's 
novels  will  know  with  what  vividness 
he  has  pictured  these  episodes  in  a 
true  sportsman's  life. 

Elaborately  Illustrated.  $2.50 

HOW  ANIMALS  TALK 

by  William  J.  Long 

DO  animals  talk?  Dr.  William  J. 
Long  says  they  do,  and  his  as- 
sertion is  based  on  long  and  scientific 
observation.  He  believes  in  the 
common  spiritual  inheritance  of  ani- 
mal and  man,  and  he  shows  us  the 
great  affinity  between  them  by  show- 
ing us  the  real  selves  of  the  animals. 
His  book,  delightfully  written,  is  full 
of  valuable  information  and  interest- 
ing anecdotes,  and  presents  a  new 
approach  to  the  question  of  animal 
intelligence.         Illustrated.  $3.00 

PERCOLATOR  PAPERS 

by  Ellwood  Hendrick 

IN  an  original  style  and  from  a 
thoroughly  modern  viewpoint, 
Mr.  Hendrick  treats  of  things  vital 
to  life  here  and  now;  handling  these 
themes  in  a  manner  to  produce 
thought  and  discussion.  There  is 
about  his  work  the  scientist's  exact- 
ness, plus  the  whimsical  turn  of  a 
man  with  a  ripe  and  imaginative 
mind.  For  Mr.  Hendrick  is  a  chem- 
ist and  has  turned  from  retorts  and 
acids  to  the  field  of  Elia  and  Mon- 
taigne— with  happy  results.  $1.75 

GOING  WEST 

by  Basil  King 

THE  story  of  a  love  that  extended 
beyond  death  and  bridged  the 
gulf  with  a  message  from  the  man 
who  had  died  fighting  in  France  to  his 
wife  who  waited  at  home.  Readers 
of  Mr.  King's  "Abraham's  Bosom" 
will  find  in  this  an  even  finer  piece 
of  literary  work,  and  a  more  con- 
clusive proof,  that,  as  Maeterlinck 
said,  "There  are  no  dead."    60  cents 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

NEW  Est.  1817  YORK 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


An  Incomparable  Stock 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


FifthAvenue  &37 -  Street 
NewYork 


A  good  book  knows  no  season.  After  the 
rest  of  the  summer  fiction  has  been  forgot- 
ten "The  Cricket,"  like  "  Bambi "  and 
"Cinderella  Jane"  will  remain.  Net,  $1.50. 

The  Cricket 

By 

MARJORIE  BENTON  COOKE 

Author  of  *'  Bambi"  etc. 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Lilies 


Lilium  Auratum.  Cana- 
dense.Grayi.HENRYI, 
Elegans  varieties.  Lilium 
Regale.  A  fine  new  Hardy 
Ti'l'Och  Lily  from  China.  Also  the  Rare  Lilium 
M  1  Willmottiae and Sargentiae.  Perennials, 

Shrubs  and  the  Spring  flowering  Bulbs. 
F  POIH     Autumn  supplement  ready  middle  of  August. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Beds 


CUNARD 

ANCHOR 


NEW  YORK  -  SOUTHAMPTON 

AOUITANIA  MAURETANIA 
ROYAL  GEORGE 

NEW  YORK  -  LIVERPOOL 

CARMANIA  CARONIA 
ORDUNA 

SCHEDULES  ON  APPLICATION 
21  -14  STATE  STREET.  NEWYORK 
Off  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 
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The  inimitable  art  of  Paderewski.  at  the 
height  of  his  musical  career,  has  been  pre- 
served, for  all  time,  by  the  Welte  Mignoa 


The  World  Famous  Welte 

The  art  of  the  world's  eminent  pianists  has  been 
preserved  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  world 
famous  Welte. 

With  the  Welte  Mignon  and  Welte  Music  Rolls 
you  can  produce  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  play- 
ing  of  practically  all  of  the  most  celebrated  pianists 
of  the  last  decade. 

And  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  American  achievement 
that  this  great  musical  triumph  should  now  have 
passed  into  exclusive  American  ownership. 

M.  WELTE  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Studio  and  Showrooms 

667  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


■!■'. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  secure  new  subscribers  to  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life, 
and  The  Garden  Magazine  in  your  town.  Your  spare  time 
thus  invested  will  be  profitable;  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


"With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines" 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  A.  W.  CATLIN.  the  author, 
takes  you  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  battle  of  Belleau 
Wood.    The  story  and  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Marines. 

Net,  $1.50.        Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


ANDORRA 


E- 


AUTUMN  BOOKLET 
IS  NOW  READY 


fVERGREENS,  TREES, 
SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS  OF 
DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 


cropping  the  dog  loses  all  appearance.  If  done  in  the 
proper  way  and  at  the  right  time  there  is  no  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  animal.    Therefore  I  am  not  for 

any  change  of  the  present  custom. 

From  O.  Carley  Harriman: 

As  regards  the  cropping  of  ears  of  Great  Danes,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  so  doing  and  would  be 
against  an  anti-cropping  regulation  such  as  they  have 
in  England  where  the  breed  has  suffered  greatly  as  a 
result,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  the  type  also  has 
fallen  off  and  their  popularity  greatly  waned. 

From  J.  W.  Stott,  bull  terriers: 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  cropping,  as  it  makes  the 
dogs  look  trimmer  and  better  and  prevents  the  ears 
being  chewed  off  when  they  are  older. 

From  J.  B.  Benedict: 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  cropping  and  am  convinced 
that  it  may  be  done  painlessly.  Hence  I  dismiss  all 
talk  of  cruelty  from  consideration  and  get  to  the  point; 
does  it  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  dog?  Yes,  decidedly. 
So  long  as  we  breed  bull  terriers  we  will  crop.  If  vre 
are  prevented  from  exhibiting  we  will  regret  it,  but  will 
continue  to  crop. 

From  Dr.  Charles  P.  Knapp,  Manchester 
terriers: 

I  am  against  any  anti-cropping  crusade.  The  senti- 
ment against  cropping  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  anti- 
vivisectionist  and  anti-vaccinationist,  and  should  have 
no  place  in  scientific  medicine  or  scientific  breeding. 
The  arguments  presented  by  these  people  are  foolish 
and  the  result  of  ignorance.  As  a  breeder  of  dogs, 
chiefly  terriers,  for  fifty  years,  I  find  great  value  in 
cropping  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  ability,  and 
appearance.  In  other  words,  I  crop  my  terriers'  ears 
just  as  I  remove  the  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  appendix 
in  the  human  being — for  the  health,  safety,  and  com- 
fort of  the  individual.  Any  observing  breeder  who  will 
take  two  puppies,  one  cropped  and  one  uncropped,  will 
soon  see  the  difference  in  trie  sagacity,  alertness,  quick- 
ness, and  ability  to  learn  of  the  cropped  over  the  un- 
cropped puppy,  and  also  the  great  improvement  in 
appearance.  As  to  cruelty  of  the  operation,  every 
operator  now  uses  ether  to  anesthetize  the  dog,  and 
operates  with  surgical  care  and  cleanliness.  I  hope 
Country  Life  will  not  stir  up  the  sentimentalists 
and  faddists,  because  it  is  easy  to  have  sentimental  laws, 
passed  to  the  detriment  of  all  animals. 

Country  Life  does  not  propose  to  embark 
on  any  anti-cropping  crusade.  Y\  e  are  not  in  the 
crusading  or  muckraking  business.  Y\  e  merely 
wish  to  have  the  case  stated  fairly,  so  that  the 
popular  conception  of  it  may  be  clarified.  These 
fanciers  are  certainly  strong  in  their  position, 
and  their  arguments  are  not  without  force. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  personally  do 
not  like  the  custom  of  cropping.  There  are  the 
sentimental  and  humanitarian  arguments  which 
I  think  may  not  be  dismissed  so  brusquely,  for 
though  unquestionably  cropping  may  be  made  a 
reasonably  painless  operation,  unquestionably 
care  is  not  always  taken  to  make  it  so.  And  I 
cannot  entirely  agree  to  the  statement  that  crop- 
ping improves  a  dog's  appearance.  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  round  head  of  the  Boston  terrier 
seems  to  require  cropped  ears,  though  the  French 
bulldog  is  able  to  get  along  without  them.  As 
to  Great  Danes,  I  have  become  so  accustomed 
now  to  seeing  them  uncropped  in  certain  quarters 
that  cropped  ears  on  a  Great  Dane  have  come  to 
look  perky  and  silly  to  me.  The  Great  Dane  is 
too  noble  an  animal  to  treat  in  this  undignified 
manner.  He  is  a  boar  hound,  and  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  cropping  a  bloodhound.  It  is  all 
in  getting  used  to  the  uncropped  appearance. 

t>  UT  the  worst  abuse,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  the  manner  in  which  white  bull  terriers 
are  cropped — often  down  to  the  pink,  and  plas- 
tered up  with  paste  and  talcum  powder  to  make 
them  presentable.  It  is  a  grewsome  and  distress- 
ing sight  very  often,  and  I  don't  believe  for  a 
moment  that  it  enhances  the  popularity  of  the 
breed  in  the  public  eye  one  iota. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  opinions  may- 
change,  let  me  call  attention  to  an  article  by 
P.  D.  Earle  in  Country  Life  for  September, 
1907,  on  "Trimming  the  Ears  of  Great  Dane 
Puppies."  "The  extremities  of  the  ears  are  ab- 
normally tender,"  he  said,  "and  being  long  and 
drooping  are  always  getting  hurt."  On  this 
ground  he  advocated  trimming  and  described 
the  most  humane  method.  But  he  revised  his 
views  and  has  now  kept  uncropped  Great  Danes 
for  many  years.  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour  is  another 
well-known  owner  of  uncropped  Danes. 

I  may  be  an  old  fogy,  but  granting  all  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  cropping,  I  for  one  would 
rather  see  any  dog's  ears  as  God  made  them. 
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Stamina  and  Endurance  IVin 


FISK  CORD  TIRES  have  a  built-in  strength  and  an  extraordinarily 
tough  tread  that  makes  them  winners  in  contests  against  road  wear. 

Motorists  want  big  mileage  from  tires — and  the  demand  for  Fisk  Cords 
grows  and  grows  because  long  uninterrupted  mileage  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  these  big,  sturdy,  gas-saving  tires. 

As  to  looks,  see  for  yourself  their  finished  appearance.  Built  by  an  insti- 
tution sharing  with  you  its  twenty  years  of  tire  making  experience.  Fisk. 
Cords  stand  up  and  deliver  the  miles  in  excess  of  what  you  buy.  Next  Time — 
Bur  Fisk. 

FISK  CORD  TIRES 


1  Thi  fill  Rubbtr  Company.  1919 


Pamltd  by  IValttr  Biff  I.  Engrnvrd  by  Bt(t 
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From 
her  own 
Greenhouse 


WHAT  a  different  appeal  the  greenhouse  makes  to 
different  people!  There  are  the  busy  ones,  so  preoc- 
cupied with  a  thousand  and  one  things,  that  they  have  no 
time  for  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  flowers  themselves,  but 
leave  everything  to  the  gardener. 

Then  there  arc  others  who  somehow  manage  to  take  time 
for  the  things  they  really  enjoy,  who  like  to  have  a  part  in  the 
creation  of  beautiful  things,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  work  with 
their  own  hands  amongst  the  flowers  they  care  most  for,  and 
to  produce  each  year  something  finer  than  ever  before. 

If  you  are  of  the  former,  your  gardener  will  have  opportu- 
nity  for  unqualified  success  in  the  possession  cf  a  V'Bar 
Greenhouse.  Or,  if  in  working  amongst  the  flowers  yourself, 
you  want  to  feel  that  no  effort  of  yours  will  be  wasted,  the 
knowledge  that  the  V'Bar  Greenhouse  is  accomplishing  won' 
derful  results  on  many  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  in  this 
country  is  the  best  assurance  you  could  have. 

Write  or  call  on  us,  and  tell  us  about  your  problem;  or  we 
will  call  upon  you. 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY 
V-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


iANIMAJl  SPeCIAJTISTS 

■m  m-  /\N  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  discover 
\/l  and  practice  specialism  in  labor  or 
I  ^  I    science.    It  would  seem  indeed  that 

-*»▼■*•   |ie  was  the  last  to  apply  this  principle. 

Every  animal  in  his  native  state,  making  a  living 

in  his  own  way,  is  a  specialist  by  choice  and  of 

necessity. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  my  tent  on  the 
mountains,  a  number  of  spiders  came  in  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  situation  as  it  affected 
their  interests  and  modes  of  industry.  They 
forthwith  climbed  to  the  ridgepole  and  began 
operations.    They  had  evidently  made  a  special 
study  of,  and  knew  perfectly,  the  habits  oi  Hies. 
They  knew  that  flies  would  come  in  from  below 
and  not  know  enough  to  go  out  by  the  way  they 
came.    They  knew  that  the  silly  things  would  go 
up  to  the  highest  point,  and  meander  as  far  as 
possible  each  way  along  the  pole.    And  so  at 
each  end  a  net  was  carefully  laid  into  which  .Mr. 
Flv  could  go  without  hindrance,  with  not  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  of  getting  out.    The  form 
and  attachment  of  the  web  showed  all  the  skill 
of  the  experienced  trapper.    No  human  seeker 
of  furs,  of  the  beaver,  otter,  or  mink,  could  have 
placed  his  traps  with  equal  skill  and  certainty  of 
results.    That  is  the  spider's  one  specialty  by 
which  he  makes  his  living.    But  when  these 
same  spiders  a  little  later  undertook  to  put  on 
airs,  by  sleeping  in  my  blankets  and  going  up 
to  their  meals  when  they  felt  inclined,  they  made 
a  serious  mistake.    Yielding  to  one  of  the  temp- 
tations of  civilized  life,  the  desire  for  luxury  and 
ease  they  came  to  grief. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  against 
spiders.  They  are  held  up  as  examples  of 
cruelty  and  cunning,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  wherein 
they  are  worse  than  the  one  who  puts  out  poison 
or  fly  paper.  And  flies  are  to  the  spider  a  ne- 
cessity. They  are  his  living,  just  as  pigs,  sheep, 
cattle,  turkeys,  and  chickens  constitute  a  part 
of  ours.  The  spider  knows,  if  he  thinks  of  it, 
that  a  few  flies  more  or  less  in  the  economy  of 
nature  will  not  be  missed.  Who  ever  heard  of 
spiders  being  so  numerous  anywhere  as  to  cause 
complaint  about  the  scarcity  of  flies?  Man 
makes  a  screen  to  keep  flies  out,  the  spider  to 
keep  them  in— he  has  use  for  them  and  we 
haven't,  that's  the  difference.  But  the  spider 
understands  his  business. 

While  1  was  sitting  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  woods 
one  day,  eating  my  lunch,  1  observed  a  Nuttall's 
woodpecker  as  he  lit  on  a  willow  tree  near  by 
and  began  an  exploration.  He  would  hop  along 
a  little  way  and  then  apparently  pause  to  listen. 
Soon  he  began  a  most  vigorous  hammering  into 
what  seemed  to  me  solid  wood.  For  fully  fifteen 
minutes  he  kept  on  pounding,  and  I  could  see  the 
fine  chips  falling  to  the  ground.  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  Now  that  does  seem  like  a  waste  of  energy. 
But  at  last  he  struck  a  cavity  and  pulled  out 
slowly  a  resisting  grub,  that  seemed  to  stretch 
out  to  six  inches  in  length.  Nobody  but  a 
woodpecker  would  have  known  the  location  of 
that  grub  and  just  how  to  get  him.  '1  he  bird 
was  a  specialist — he  understood  his  business;  and, 
incidentally,  he  was  of  service  to  the  tree  and 
the  man  who  owned  the  tree. 


ONE  day  in  a  woodland  cemetery,  where 
both  the  dead  and  the  living  were  protected, 
I  sat  listening  with  joy  to  the  song  of  a  brown 
thrasher  on  a"  near-by  oak.  Suddenly  he  paused 
and  darted  to  the  ground,  where  he  worked  for 
some  minutes  digging  a  hole  in  the  turf.  Having 
secured  the  w  orm  he  was  after,  he  returned  to  the 
tree  and  resumed  his  music.  When  he  had 
finished  and  gone,  I  went  to  the  place  and  meas- 
ured the  hole  he  had  dug.  It  was  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  four  inches  deep.  As  the 
thrasher  sat  in  the  tree  singing,  he  had  his  eye 
on  the  ground.  Some  movement  of  the  earth 
told  him  where  his  morsel  lay,  and  he  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  it.  He  was  attending  to  his 
specialtv.  and  he  understood  his  business.  In- 
cidentally he  was  also  a  friend  of  the  soil,  and 
was  transposing  some  of  the  energy  obtained  from 
grubs  into  song  for  me.  He  was  willing  and 
glad  no  doubt  to  dig  for  his  grub,  and  to  sing 
for  nothing;  whereas  human  songsters  would  de- 
mand their  "grub"  and  a  great  deal  more  for 
their  singing. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  best  things  in 
the  world  are  absolutely  free — no  tax,  no  ad- 
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Beauty  that  is 
more  than  skin  deep 

Beauty  that  never  wears  off,  is  the  beauty 
that  Bay  State  Coating  puts  on  walls  of  brick, 
concrete  and  stucco. 

It  goes  to  its  work  with  a  vengeance,  'cause 
it  gives  more  than  surface  beauty. 

It  finds  its  way  into  every  pore  and  settles 
there  for  life.  It  makes  walls  waterproof—  at 
once  and  for  all  time. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  brings 
your  home  out  of  the  background,  and  gives  it 
the  leading  role  of  the  neighborhood. 

All  brick,  concrete  and  stucco  should  be 
waterproofed.  "Bay  State"  not  only  does  that 
but  makes  your  home  radiant  in  a  delightful 
tint  or  pure  white. 

Our  Book  No.  1  and  a  sample  will  make 
you  radiant  with  the  thoughts  of  a  Bay  State 
Coated  home.    Write  us. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  is 
tonic  for  walls  that  crack.  It  is  easily  applied 
and  not  detectable. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 


New  York  Office 
Architects'  Buildii 


Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Philadelphia  Offi  e: 
\Vei£htman  Building 


BAY  STATE 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span-Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  tliot.^.i[ 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Uuibrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  &  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company.  443  Monroe 
Avenue.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


C^^"aking  an  inspiration 
J  C  accessible  to  all  people 
— that  is  what  Kipling  has 
done  in  "  The  Years  Between , ' ' 
his  first  book  of  poems  in  six- 
teen years.  And  in  doing  that 
he  has  created  folk  literature. 

PublisheJ  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


l^FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
gW~ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A 


mission  fee,  no  contribution.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  a  measure  of  sympathy  with  the  statement 
of  Josh  Billings:  "I  luv  to  go  phooling  around 
among  the  animiles  of  all  kinds  on  a  warm  day; 
i  had  rather  set  down  by  the  side  of  an  ant  hill 
and  see  the  whole  swarm  pitch  onto  a  lazy  kuss 
w  ho  won't  work,  and  run  him  out  of  the  diggings 
than  to  set  six  hours  at  the  opera  and  applaud 
what  I  don't  understand,  and  weep  at  the  spot 
where  the  rest  do,  and  pay  three  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  it."  I  have  certainly  had  more 
joy  and  solace  out  of  a  bird  concert  between  day- 
break and  sunrise,  that  I  got  from  other  concerts 
given  to  Americans  by  Germans  singing  in  Italian. 
I  could  understand  the  birds  better,  and  they 
never  struck  a  false  note. 

EVERY  kind  of  animal  life  has  the  same 
1  general  problem  to  meet  and  solve.  Each 
must  have  food  and  place  and  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection from  its  enemies.  The  existence  of  each 
depends  upon  a  fine  adaption  to  its  environment. 
Whether  below  or  above  ground,  in  rock  or  bush 
or  tree,  they  show  wonderful  skill,  each  in  its 
own  way.  Call  it  what  you  will,  instinct  or  in- 
telligence, that  rules  their  conduct,  it  is  more 
than  a  match  for  man's  reason.  They  are  often 
very  aggressive,  bold  and  saucy  as  the  bandits 
of  Mexico.  Along  the  edge  of  the  wild  where  I 
live  I  have  hard  work  convincing  the  ground 
squirrels  that  all  about  my  house  and  barn  is  not 
a  good  place  for  them.  Were  it  not  for  my  un- 
social disposition  I  am  convinced  that  I  could 
have  hundreds  for  close  neighbors,  and  they 
would  take  everything  they  could  lay  paws  on 
without  the  slightest  diminution  of  their  own 
self-respect.  One  danger  of  specialism  is  that 
it  may  overreach  and  encroach  on  some  other 
fellow's  territory;  that  makes  trouble  for  doctors 
and  squirrels. 

T  A  spring  where  the  birds  came  for  w-ater 
all  day,  most  numerous  about  sunrise,  I 
stationed  myself  on  a  rock  in  the  shadow  of 
a  tree  and  remained  as  nearly  motionless  as 
possible.  Nearly  everything  within  a  mile  that 
wore  feathers,  and  chipmunks,  too,  came  there 
to  drink.  Nuthatches,  chickadees,  woodpeckers 
of  several  kinds,  wrens,  bluebirds,  sparrows,  jays, 
finches,  creepers,  towhees,  juncos,  warblers,  and 
hummingbirds,  all  came  together,  though  some 
had  to  wait  their  turns.  But  what  bird,  think 
you  was  boss?  Who  made  all  the  others  stand 
aside  till  he  had  done?  Why  the  smallest  of 
the  lot,  the  bird  with  wings  of  finest  gauze,  elec- 
tric movement,  and  bill  like  a  needle.  Those 
larger  birds  would  as  soon  think  of  attacking  a 
boomerang  or  a  streak  of  lightning,  as  the  hum- 
mingbird. Among  the  first  things  I  saw  in  bird 
life  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  after  coming  to 
California,  was  an  Anna's  hummer  chasing  a 
shrike  (butcher  bird).  I  could  imagine  him  say- 
ing in  his  small,  squeaky  voice,  as  he  chased  him 
out  of  sight,  "Catch  little  birds,  will  you,  finches 
and  sparrows?  Stick  them  on  thorns  and  barbed 
w'ire  till  you  are  ready  to  eat  them,  will  you? 
You're  the  meanest  thing  I  know  except  cats  and 
bad  boys.    Away  with  you  (jab)!  Git!" 

'TPIIE  little  mountain  chickadees,  how  sociable 
-*•  they  are.  When  we  know  that  we  intend 
no  harm  but  only  good  to  the  innocent  creatures 
about  us,  how  gratifying  it  is  to  have  them  fear- 
less, and  seemingly  appreciative  of  our  good  will. 
The  chickadees  seem  to  understand  that  the 
crumbs  from  our  camp  table  are  for  them,  and. 
that  they  may  come  and  get  them  even  about 
our  feet.  They  are  so  innocent,  confiding,  and 
unsuspicious. 

Now  the  jay  is  different.  He  assumes  in  the 
first  place  that  you  have  no  business  in  his  terri- 
tory, and  sits  on  a  limb  at  a  safe  distance  and 
scolds  in  his  most  disagreeable  tone.  All  the 
time  he  wants  the  fragments  that  you  throw  out,, 
or  to  help  himself  to  your  stock  of  provisions. 
But  he  assumes  that  you  would  not  really  give 
him  anything,  so  he  waits  for  the  moment  when 
he  can  swoop  down  unobserved,  snatch  some-' 
thing  hastily,  and  fly  away  with  it  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. The  jay  must  have  a  certain  subcon- 
sciousness of  meanness  in  himself  that  makes  him 
suspicious  of  others.  They  are  very  humanlike, 
the  birds.  One  wishes  it  were  safer  to  be  a 
chickadee  among  men.     Garrett  Newkirk. 
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G  o  ltM  bia 

Grafonola 


A  MAGICAL  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  is  greater  than  any  artist 
or  any  musical  instrument.  For  it  is  all  artists  and 
all  instruments  in  one  magical  voice  of  music.  It 
is  the  supreme  artistry  of  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
that,  once  its  golden  voice  has  sounded,  you  forget 
instrument,  record,  and  artist  alike — only  the  soul 
of  immortal  music  thrills  you. 

To  make  a  good  record  great, 
play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 
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A  Floor  Varnish 

that  stands 
rough  and  scuff 


LOWE'S  Durable  Floor  Varn- 
ish is  its  name.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  floor  varnishes  made 
on  purpose  for  floors  and  that 
fully  fulfills  its  purpose. 

Such  a  varnish  must  be  easy 
to  apply.  It  must  have  body 
enough  to  cover  thoroughly  and 
give  ample  protection,  and  still 
not  drag  on  the  brush. 

It  must  not  have  that  cheap 
"shiny"  look,  but  give  a  deep 
rich  gloss  effect.    It  must  be 


tough  and  elastic  enough  to 
stand  wear  and  tear.  It  must 
not  show  white  mar  marks.  It 
is  also  a  decided  advantage  if  it 
is  hard  and  resistant  enough  for 
use  on  your  furniture  or  wood- 
work. It  must  stand  water, 
boiling  hot  or  freezing  cold. 

Further  than  that  it  must  be 
free  from  skims  or  graininess,  no 
matter  how  often  you  open  the 
can  and  use  from  it. 

The  price  must  be  right. 


All  of  which  exactly  describes  Lowe's  Durable 
Floor  Varnish.  Send  for  booklet,  "Your  Floors — 
Their  Varnishing — When  to,  What  to,  How  to." 


Lowe  Brothers r ™^ 

Paints  -  Varnishes 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Bosttn       New  York       Jersey  City       Chicago       Atlanta       Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


FALL  PLANTING 

Many  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  Fall  as  well  as  in  (he 
Spring,  such  as  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrub- 
bery bushes.  Do  what  you  can  in  the  Fall,  so  the  trees 
will  get  an  early  start  in  the  Spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  order.  We  will  help  you  :f 
you  give  us  the  chance.    Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO. 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  F%ENCH  BLT^DERS 

"AN  Old  World  craft  shop  in  a 
,\eiv  World  selling." 

Country  Jjfe  Tress     Garden  Qity,  Y 


for  Culverts 


m 


Rust-resistant, 
Durable,  with 

Copper  Steel  base— 

Apollo-KeystoneCopperStee\Ga\vanlzed 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts,  j 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac- 
tured for  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Hoofing.  Spouting.  Garages, 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi- 
cates that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  Apollo-Kf?stonf.  Sheet*  last  longest 
in  actual  service.  Sold  hy  weight  bv  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Rooting 
Tin  Plates.  Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  and  "Apollo"  booklets.   They  are  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  MOTH  LOVERS 

IT  IS  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cool,  still, 
beautiful.  Do  you  know,  you  city  dw  ellers 
snug  in  your  beds,  what  you  are  missing  of 
life— life  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ? 
At  four  o'clock  it  is  still  more  delicious.  Then 
it  is  that  the  birds  hold  greatest  carnival;  then 
it  is  that  the  little  shy  creatures  of  out  of  doors 
often  may  be  seen;  and  then  it  is,  most  thrilling 
of  all,  that  the  big,  surpassingly  lovely  night 
moths  are  flying,  flying  in  search  of  their  mates. 
So  it  is  that  1  am  awakened  at  about  halt  past 
three  by  the  sound  of  wings,  soft  fluttenngs  of 
velvet  wings,  and  there,  outside  of  the  east  win- 
dow hovers  a  great  moth  with  six-inch  wings, 
uncertain,  hesitant.  As  I  gaze,  he  leaves,  to 
reappear  around  the  corner  at  the  north  window, 
flit  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  fly  into  the 
room,  and  out  again.  xT  , 

Well  I  know  why  he  is  here.  No  chance  visi- 
tant  he— but   look!    Yonder   comes  another, 


The  smallest  and  boldest  of  the  moth  suitors 

smaller,  who  also  flits  eagerly,  hesitates,  ad- 
vances, and  disappears  in  the  direction  of  the 
first,  to  enter,  like  him,  the  north  window. 

In  the  increasing  light  1  follow  their  circling 
figures,  now  high,  now  low,  now  alighting  on 
some  object,  but  bound  inevitably  to  one  common 
goal,  which  has  been  certainly  discovered  before 
this.  Just  inside  the  east  window  they  find  the 
object  of  their  search,  and  fly  around  and  above 
and  below  a  magical  cage  of  netting,  which  1  had 
placed  there  the  night  before,  and  within  which 
hangs  an  ineffably  lovely  creature,  mysteriously, 
strangely  attractive. 

AND  now  the  rivals,  circling  swiftly  about 
the  room,  brush  their  velvet  wings  against 
the  cage  and  try,  try,  try  to  find  entrance. 
The  door,  cunningly  left  only  a  tiny  bit  ajar,  is 
not  wide  enough  to  fly  through.  No,  they  must 
use  their  wits  if  the  adventure  prove  successful, 
and  they  will  get  no  help  from  me. 

Ah!  Here  is  still  another!  Coming  down  the 
morning  sky,  he  too,  appears  as  suitor  in  the 
ranks.    And  now  all  three  fly  in  and  out,  circling 


Lady  Ctcropia,  one  win«  rultied  by  the  wind 


the  room,  dashing  out  of  one  window  and  in 
through  another,  brushing  the  cage,  alighting 
momentarily  on  the  netting,  seeking,  seemingly, 
the  magic  door  to  the  prison — or  are  they  only 
waiting,  wisely,  for  some  sign  of  favor  from  the 
lady?    For  some  signal  to  the  favored  one? 

IT  1^  now  nearly  four — broad  daylight;  time,  one 
would  think,  for  moths  to  retire  in  safety 
while  yet  they  may.  Yes!  A  flash  of  orange 
and  brown  past  the  window,  in  close  pursuit  of  a 
fleeing  moth — I  fear  for  the  gallant  one!     I  he 
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ENO'S  FRU  IT  SALT* 

(derivative  compound) 


"No,  Polly- 

"One  glass  is  enough!" 

(Sketched  from  life) 

It  is  a  fact  that  children,  as 
well  as  grown-up  people,  like 
the  taste  and  fizz  of  Eno's 
so  well  that  there  is  often  a 
temptation  to  take  a  second 
glass! 

For  constipation,  sick-head- 
ache, indigestion,  biliousness 
and  "the  blues"  (in  fact,  for 
any  congestion)  Eno's  is  safe, 
harmless,  effective  and  re- 
freshing. 

A  Very  Agreeable  Aperient 

All  Druggists       $1.00  a  bottle 
Prepared  only  by 

J.  C  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C,  Eng. 


So 
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The  house  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  Cotcon  Gin.  was  Kelsey 
Health  Heated,  as  is  this  residence  of  his  son,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IT  MORE  THAN  JUST  HEATS 
—IT  VENTILATES— 
—IT  HUMIDIFIES— 


IT  is  a  Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Humidifying  system,  all  in  one. 
It  accomplishes  all  three  with  a  sur- 
prisingly simple  equipment. 
In  cases  where  furnace  heat  is  in  a 
house,  the  existing  piping  can  fre- 
quently be  used  with  but  slight 
changes. 

Whatever  its  installation  cost  may 
be,  it's  less  than  radiator  systems. 


Less  to  start  with,  and  decidedly 
less  in  the  coal  burned. 
The  salient  points  of  the  Kelsey 
Health  Heat  are  cheerfully  explained 
and  illustrated  in  a  comprehensive 
little  book  we  call  "Some  Saving 
Sense  on  Heating. 

Let  us  suggest  your  sending  for  a 
copy. 


birds  have  noticed  the  stir  of  life  in  this  vicinity — 
but  see!  Here  are  four  beauties  in  the  room! 
This  grows  exciting.  None  has  been  able  to 
negotiate  the  narrow  door,  but  one,  wiser  than 
the  rest,  pauses,  tries  to  wriggle  through.  He  is 
the  littlest  one,  and  my  favorite.  I  believe  him 
the  pluckiest. 

I  approach  the  window  in  time  to  see  a  bold 
bluejay,  attracted  by  the  flying  moths,  alight 
just  outside  on  the  porch  roof.  Surprised,  he 
remains  motionless  for  a  second,  his  bright  eyes 
gazing  squarely  into  mine.  As  off  he  goes,  and 
despite  the  advancing  day,  there  appears  yet 
another  moth  lover. 

Heigho!  The  lady  does  not  lack!  And  she? 
Motionless,  silent,  she  betrays,  to  my  perception 
at  least,  no  faintest  sign  of  interest.    Wise  lady! 

There!  The  littlest  one  has  squeezed  himself 
through  the  narrow  door.  He  flies  round  the 
cage,  round  and  round  while  the  other  laggards 
try  vainly  to  emulate  his  success. 

Might  Lady  Cecropia  take  notice  of  him,  the 
boldest  of  her  suitors,  though  the  smallest,  the 
least  handsome? 

So  it  often  is! 

But  the  contest  is  still  on.  The  large  one,  the 
handsome  one,  at  last  gains  entrance  and  would 
drive  out  the  puny  insufferable.  What,  he  to 
brook  a  rival?  Never! 

And  now  another  finds  the  way,  and  yet  an- 
other is  still  outside.  Popular  lady!  Which 
will  she  choose?  Or  will  she  prove  but  fickle 
coquette?  No.  The  littlest  one  it  is!  He  is 
the  favored  one.  The  laggards  know  defeat. 
One  flies  quickly  through  the  door  and  is  off  to 
pastures  new.  Sensible  fellow!  The  handsome 
one  still  hovers  around,  unable  to  believe  his 
charms  vulnerable.  How  human!  But  he  soon 
goes,  and  the  moth  lovers  are  left  in  peace. 

Alice  Caldwell  Norton. 

THE  POWER  OF  GROWTH 

THERE  is  no  human  engineering  which 
can  compare  in  power  with  the  silent 
machinery  of  a  growing  forest.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  physical  energy 
of  the  sap  in  the  plant  is  fourteen  times  that  of  the 
blood  in  man.  Professor  Clark,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  has  succeeded  in 
measuring  the  power  of  the  growth  of  a  squash. 
He  harnessed  it  in  iron,  put  it  in  prison,  and  gave 


m  IMP  SOAP 

Sure  insect  Killer 


IMP  Soap  Spray  is  a  scientifically  prepared  compound 
that  is  destructive  to  insects  without  injuring  plants 
or  roots.  Does  not  spot  leaves,  fruit,  grass  or  deface 
paint  work.  It  is  clean  and  colorless.  May  be  used  on 
fruit  trees;  shade  trees;  flowering  shrubs;  vines;  garden 
truck:  and  on  all  sorts  of  plants,  both  under  glass  and 
out  of  doors. 

It  is  most  effective  against  rose  bug;  mill  bug;  white, 
black,  green  and  rhododendron  fly,  red  spider:  thrips; 
aphis;  fruit  pests;  elm  leaf  beetle  and  moths.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very  economical, 
one  gallon  is  mixed  with  25  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Full 
directions  on  each  can.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  Leaf 
trade  mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp  Soap  Spray 
does  not  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can- 
not supply. 

Pint  can  $.50  Gallon  can  $2.25 

Quart "  75  5   "      "    10.00 

10  Gallon  Can  18.00 

Sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Props. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co. 
176  Purchase  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dealers  Wanted. 


The  See-Saw 

By  SOPHIE  KERR 

The  story  of  a  prodigal  hus- 
band— who  finds  forgiveness  in 
his  misfortunes.      Net,  $1.50. 

At  all  booksellers '. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


Showing  the  squash  in  its  cradle,  and  the  lever  bar  by  means  of 
which  its  growing  force  was  tested 


Morris  Nurseries 

.CTlPrjl 


This  is  the  time  for  Fall  Planting. 
Place  your  order  with  us  now. 
Write  for  our  latest  CATALOGUE 
of  EVERGREENS,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES,  SHRUBBERY  and 
all  kinds  of  FRUIT  TREES. 

A  book  full  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions. Do  not  delay,  write  for  it 
at  once. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  803         West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  harness  finally  cut  into  the  rind  when  the  weight  reached 
5,000  pounds,  so  it  is  not  known  how  much  more  the  squash 
could  have  carried 

it  a  weight  to  lift.  The  squash,  thus  harnessed, 
was  placed  in  a  box  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
grow  only  by  pushing  upward,  and  lifting  the 
long  lever  with  the  weights  suspended  on  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  squash  steadily  pushed 
its  way  upward,  carrying  the  bar  and  weight 
with  it.  On  August  21st,  it  was  lifting  60  pounds; 
September  15th,  it  was  lifting  1,400  pounds; 
October  18th,  it  was  lifting  3,120  pounds;  and 
on  October  31st,  it  reached  the  5,000  pound 
figure.  How  much  more  it  could  have  carried 
is  not  known,  for  at  this  point  the  harness  cut 
into  the  rind  of  the  squash,  thus  putting  an  end 
t®  the  experiment.  H.  E.  Zimmerman. 
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THE  MAi?K  OF  QUALITY 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


"Since  we  made  our  discovery  about  Oak  Floors  and  laid 
them  in  seven  rooms  the  whole  neighborhood  has  gone 
what  you  might  call  wild  about  them. 

"Fll  venture  to  say  nearly  every  one  of  my  friends  will  be 
laying  OAK  FLOORS  within  three  months  (except  those 
who  have  new  houses,  and  of  course  THEY  have  OAK 
FLOORS  already). 

"Our  discovery  was  not  that  OAK  FLOORS  are  handsome, 
stylish,  lustrous,  and  easily  dusted — everybody  knows  that. 
Our  discovery  was  that  you  can  lay  OAK  FLOORS  right 
over  your  old  floors  and  that,  labor  and  all,  THEY  DONT 
COST  AS  MUCH  AS  FIRST  CLASS  CARPET." 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  OAK  FLOORS. 
The  rest  is  in  the  Oak  Flooring  Book,  which  is  free. 

SEKD  FOR  THE  HANDSOME  OAK  FLOORING  BOOK 

which  tells  all  about  the  floor  that  ma\es  new  homes  of  old  ones;  the 
why,  where,  when  and  how  of  modern  OAK  FLOORS.   Write  today. 

OAK  FLOORING  MFRSZ  ASSOCIATION 

1008  ASHLAND  BLOCK:  CHICAGO: 
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Oar  Service  Station 
Plan  is  getting  profit- 
able business  for  heat' 
in§  con  tra  ctors  in 
tovrns  of  less  than 
100,000  population. 


"It's  this  trap,  Joe,  that  makes 
my  heating  system  0.  K.!" 

FOLKS  wfll  no  longer  accept  noisy,  leaky,  half-hot  steam 
radiators  as  a  necessary  nuisance.  They  know  now 
that  poor  circulation  of  the  steam  causes  the  trouble — 
and  that  steam  cannot  flow  freely  when  radiators  are 
clogged  with  air  and  water. 

This  lesson  has  been  learned  by  thousands  of  home  owners,  man- 
agers of  industrial  plants,  public  institutions  and  office  buildings, 
including  the  Woolworth  Building.  All  of  them  swear  by  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap — a  simple  little  device  that  automatically 
removes  the  troublesome  air  and  water  from  steam  heating  systems. 
The  Dunham  Radiator  Valve  is  another  valuable  feature  of 


This  valve  has  no  packing  to  wear  out;  cannot  leak;  opens  or  closes  fully  with  seven-eighths 
of  a  turn ;  is  conveniently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  radiator. 

Dunham  Heating  Service  makes  existing  steam  heating  systems  give  more  heating  comfort  per 
ton  of  coal,  plans  new  systems  in  cooperation  with  architects  and  heating  contractors — and,  on  request, 
inspects  installations  to  be  sure  they  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
\rS  You  will  want  to  learn  more  about  this  valuable  feature. 


•  > 

Ridtitor 
Valve 


Ererrone  bkAo  wanfs  to  keep  warm  this  winter  should  hare  the 
booklet  "The  Story  of  Dunham  Heating".  If  you  rent,  send  the 
booklet  to  your  landlord. 

C  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

p    .  Marshalltown.  Iowa  Branches  in  36  cities  in 

facron":  Toronto,  Canada  United  States  and  Canada 


D  solum 

Trap 


7\@ny.  halj  hot  radiators  waste  heat, 
y/feys/io'uld  be  DllNHAMIZED 


By  WM. 
M  ODOM 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture  ™S£ 
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Indoor  Closet 

For  Home,  Schools,  Churches,  Factories 
Stores,  Offices 

The  utmost  in  comfort,  convenience  and  sanita- 
tion. Sewage  tank  holds  127  gallons.  It  is  in* 
stalled  beneath  the  bowl  under  the  floor  or  in 
excavation  if  building  rests  on  the  ground.  One 
charge  of  Ro-San  Chemical  mixed  in  three  or 
fonr  pails  of  water  is  usually  enough  for  six 
months.  One  pull  of  the  agitator  rod  once  a  day 
is  all  the  attention  required.  Tank  is  drained 
simply  and  easily.  No  dipping  necessary-  Just  turn 
a  valve  and  contents  seep  away  in  ground  through 
any  one  of  dure  ways  shown  in  directions. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Endorsed  by  Health  Officials 

Each  Ro-San  outct  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
odorless  and  to  operate  perfectly  when  installed 
according  to  plain  directions.  Boards  of  Health 
and  hundreds  of  health  officials  endorse  the 
Ro-San  system.  There  is  no  better.  We  furnish 
single  installations  for  homes  and  multiple  sys- 
tems for  schools,  churches,  factories,  stores  and 
offices.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and 
price.    Agents  wanted. 

THE    ROWE    SANITARY    MFG.  COMPANY 

92S  Sixth  St.,  Detroit.  Mich, 
fa*  start  ta-Saa  Idurt  art  taaaa,  tola  Tat.  Bit  art  Cart 
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GIRDLIXG  THE  CORIXTH 
GRAPE  TO  INCREASE  YIELD 

A PHASE  of  grape  growing  in  California 
was  covered  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Husmann 
(nomologist  in  charge  of  viticultural 
investigations,  T_  .  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  ot  Hered- 
ity, which  account  is  so  interesting  that  we  re- 
produce here  some  of  the  illustrations,  with 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Husmann's  text: 

'*  Because  there  is  a  bush  fruit  grown  called 
currant,  many  people  imagine  that  the  dried, 
grapes  used  so  extensively  in  cakes,  puddings, 
etc.,  are  the  dried  fruits  of  the  currant  bush 
(Ribes  species'),  when,  in  reality,  the  currants 
of  commerce  are  dried  grapes. 

"The  name  currant  appears  by  gradual  evolu- 
tion to  have  developed  from  the  name  Corinth, 
the  port  from  whence  the  early  supplies  of  this 
fruit  reached  western  Europe;  furthermore  the 
currant  grapes  were  heard  of  1.600  years  before, 
and  the  name  currant  or  currantes  was  applied 
to  these  grapes  as  early  as  1578,  a  long  while 
before  the  common  garden  currant  was  first 
cultivated,  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  these  cur- 
rant grapes  can  be  profitably  grown  in  America. 


Photograph  from  G.  C.  Husmann 
An  ungirdled  currant  grape  vine,  taken  at  ripening  rime. 
The  clusters  are  few  and  variable,  growth  having  gone  into  the 
extra  vigorous  vine.   Compare  with  girdled  vine  on  page  86 

This  paves  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  an- 
other very  important  and  extensive  grape  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Another  exceedingly 
important  matter  is  that  the  currant  grapes  are 
among  the  very  earliest  grapes  to  ripen — in  fact, 
they  ripen  so  earl '  that  they  will  be  dried  and  put 
away  before  the  earliest  rains  occur  in  d  stricts 
where  other  raisin  variet  es  are  too  late  in  ripen- 
ing; and  in  the  present  raisin  sections  of  this 
country  currants  can  be  grown  as  an  advance  crop 
and  be  cured  and  stored  by  the  time  other  raisin 
grapes  ripen,  so  that  the  same  labor  employed 
in  harvesting  and  curing  currant  grapes  can, 
after  having  accomplished  that  work,  harvest 
and  cure  the  other  raisins. 

CURRANT  grape  varieties  were  introduced 
into  California  as  early  as  1S61,  and  these 
were  followed  by  later  introductions.  Among 
all  these,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  valuable  dark-colored  varieties,  but  some 
fairly  productive  red  and  white  strains  producing 
fruit  of  inferior  quality  . 

"The  Panariti  was  introduced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  Mr- 
David  Fairehild,  Agricultural  Explorer  of  the 
Department,  a  consignment  of  cuttings  of  them 
reaching  Washington.  D.  C,  May  9.  igci. 

"Some  of  the  Panariti  cuttings  were  distrib- 
uted to  grape  growers  in  California.  Arizona,  and 
southern  Nevada,  and  some  were  used  in  experi- 

lOuxca/af  o*  W  86) 
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ENG-EQUIPT 


<Jfdeauty  of  wood -strength  of  steel 


SeNG-EQUIPT  Beds  of  Wood  are,  in 
effect,  a  metal  frame  with  a  wood  exterior. 
They  have  the  loveliness  of  wood,  coupled 
with  the  strength  of  steel,  with  heirloom 
durability,  with  positive  cleanliness.  Seng- 
equipt  Beds  of  Wood  are  always  silent — 
slats  are  eliminated  and  dust-catching 
crevices  are  unknown. 

Consider  other  beds.  A  metal  bed  is 
often  unattractive.  The  ordinary  wood 
bed  is  beautiful,  but  not  above  reproach. 
Time  brings  sleep-destroying  squeaks. 
Dust  finds  many  lurking  places.  Crevices 
and  slots  prevent  entire  sanitation. 
Strength  wanes  with  years  of  use.  It  is 
only  in  Seng-equipt  Beds  of  Wood  that 
you  find  the  faultless  combination  of  the 
good  qualities  of  wood  and  metal. 

Look  for  the  Seng  trade-mark  stamped 
on  each  corner  lock.  If"  you  are  inter- 
ested in  home  decoration,  request  "The 
Bedroom  Beautiful,"  by  Ruth  ArigelL 


THE  SENG  COMPANY  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

world's  largest  makers  of  furniture  hardware 


CUSTOM  "BODIES  on  the  STOCK  CH^SSI& 


A  special  body  on  an  Owen-Magnetic 
chassis.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
unusual  creation  with  a  world  of  individual  - 
itv  in  its  lines.  The  body  just  escapes  pos- 
sible classification  as  freakish  and  yet  there 
is  real  grace  in  the  abrupt  angle  treatment 
that  has  been  used.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
suggestion  in  this  body  for  the  man  who 
wants  his  car  to  be  a  little  unusual 


At.  — .:vr  ;ree:5.:dr 
bocy  by  sch'j.— e.  "type  of 

-i         -ecessaruy  v~  ii- 
id  yet  S  "fl— to  a 
wide  public-    The  use  of  <fsk 
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Swinging  Boors 


Garage  doors  swung 


on  Stanley  hinges 


close  weathertight.  There  is  nothing  to 
adjust  or  get  out  of  order  and  the  doors  al- 
ways operate  easily. 

Stanley  Garage  Door  Holders  prevent  the 
doors  from  slamming  against  your  car.  They 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  any 
garage  door.  This  Holder  is  practical,  con- 
venient and  a  valuable  asset  to  any  garage. 

For  detail  information  ask  for  Catalogue  Pgi. 

STAN  LEV* 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

Complete  Hardware  equipment  for  all  kinds  of  Garage  doors. 

For  garage  doors  that  swing  out  as  well  as  for  doors  that  fold  in  or  roll  back,  there  is 
just  the  right  Stanley  Garage  Hardware  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  any  garage  builder. 

Ask  your  architect  or  contractor.  He,  along  with  many  thousands  of  garage  owners, 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  superior  qualities  of  Stanley  Garage  Hardware. 

Sold  by  leading  hardware  stores  everywhere. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


Chicago 
73  E.  Lake  Street 


New  York 
100  Lafayette  Street 


Rolling  Doors 


Where  ciicumstances  forbid  the  use  of 
outside  swung  doors  a  gnrnge  equipped  with 
Stanley  Garage  Hardware  for  Rolling  Doors 
will  give  real  service  plus  ease  of  operation. 
Comes  in  three  different  sets  which  include 
all  the  necessary  hardware  for  completely 
equipping  the  garage  entrance. 

A  garage  equipped  with  set  No.  2510  is 
shown  in  the  circle. 

Ask  for  our  Catalogue  Pg2  for  detail  information. 

(i  feoffs  on  feoffors 


The  Colonial  Architecture 
of  Salem 

By 

FRANK  COUSINS  <jn<r  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

IN  terms  of  the  so-called  Colonial  style, 
our  national  building  heritage,  Salem 
affords  the  highest  inspiration  to^architects 
and  home  builders  for  modern  adaptation. 
Salem  presents  perfect  examples  of  the 
gable-roofed  cabin  or  cottage,  the  many 
gabled  Elizabethan  house,  and  the  adapta- 
tion from  the  French  of  Mansard  to  the 
square  three-story  structure. 

This  book  presents  the  best  and  most 
typical  examples  of  the  period  from  1628- 
1818,  first  preference  being  given  to  archi- 
tectural excellence. 

Thus  we  have  a  complete  survey  of  the 
Colonial  period,  whether  expressed  in  mere 
detail  of  structure  or  houses  as  a  whole. 
With  nearly  250  illustrations  /rem  photographs. 
Svo.  Bound  in  three-quarters  buckram,  gill  top. 
Edition  limited  to  060  copies. 

fS.OO  net. 

LITTLE, BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  34  Bclcon  St.,  Boston,  Miss. 


WHY  NOT  KEEP  THIS 
INFORMATION? 

We  spend  thousands  of  dollars  each  month  in  editing  this 
magazine  for  you  who  are  interested  in  country  living.  There 
is  an  average  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  subjects  covered  in  each 
issue.  Many  important  articles — articles  that  will  be  of  per- 
manent interest,  will  be  found  in  each  number.  The  Color 
Manuals,  for  instance,  are  ready  reference  guides  on  subjects 
definitely  related  to  the  country  home.  Why  not  save  your 
magazines  and  have  us  bind  them,  six  to  a  volume?  The  price 
is  only  Si. 50.  A  few  bound  volumes  will  give  you  a  most  up 
to  date  cyclopedia  and  it  can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  adding  each 
volume  as  issued.  If  any  numbers  are  missing  we  will  supply 
them  at  fifty  cents  each.  If  you  have  your  magazines,  tend 
them  back  by  parcel  post  and  let  us  bind  the  last  volume.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  wealth  of  material  to  be  found  in  these 
magazines.  Volumes  begin  in  May  and  November.  Address 
the  Circulation  Department,  Country  Life,  Garden  City, 
New  York. 


AN  all  -season,  all-family  car  with 
i\.  the  latest  and  best  advance- 
ments in  design  and  appointments. 

BAKER  R  &  L  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Maters  of  Raulartg  Electrics  and  Ou-en  Magnetic  Motor  Cars 


(Continued'jrom  page  h\2) 

merits  in  the  Department's  experiment  vineyards 
in  California.  Exceptional  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  successfully  growing  these,  and  it 
became  a  problem  for  the  viticultural  investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  to  find  out  where  the 
trouble  was.  The  knotty  parts  of  this  problem 
appear  now  to  have  been  solved. 

"Two  cardinal  points  must  be  observed  to 
grow  them  successfully,  namely,  they  should  be 
grown  grafted  on  phylloxera-resistant  stocks 
congenial  to  them  and  suited  to  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  in  which  grown,  and  the  vines  need 
to  be  thoroughly  girdled  at  the  proper  time. 

IN  A  ten-year  test  of  growing  them  on  various 
resistant  stocks,  a  sufficient  number  of  var- 
ieties of  these  stocks  have  been  found  from  which 
to  select  such  as  are  adapted  to  any  of  the  soil 
types  as  well  as  to  other  conditions,  and  that  are 
furthermore  congenial  to  the  currant  grape  var- 
ieties and  on  which  they  show  good  fruiting 
tendencies. 

"It  has  been  ascertained  that  to  make  the 
blooms  set  and  secure  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  the 
vines  must  be  girdled.  1  his  girdling  consists 
in  making  two  parallel  incisions  through  the  bark, 
around  either  the  trunks,  arms,  or  canes  of  the 
vines,  and  taking  out  the  bark  betweeen  the  two 
parallel  cuts.  This  girdling  must  be  thoroughly 
and  cleanlv  done,  and  done  while  the  vines  are  in 


Photograph  from  G.  C.  Husman 
A  girdled  currant  grape  vine  carrying  forty-ono  pounds  of 
fruit.    A  half  inch  wide  ring  of  bark  was  removed  from  the 
canes  at  blossoming  time.    Note  the  number,  size,  uniformity, 
and  compactness  of  the  clusters 

bloom.  Girdling  the  vines  is  not  only  necessary 
to  promote  a  full  setting  and  maturing  of  the 
fruit,  but  thereby  more  than  twice  as  much  and 
a  better  quality  of  fruit  is  obtained. 

"Vines  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  experiment  vineyards  produced 
from  eighteen  to  forty-five  pounds  of  fruit  to  the 
vine,  the  crop  depending  largely  on  the  variety 
of  resistant  stock  on  which  the  vines  were  grafted. 

\X7"HEN  vines  are  planted  eight  feet  apart 
*  »  each  way  (the  usual  distance)  an  acre  will 
yield  a  crop  of  fresh  grapes  ranging  from  six  to 
fifteen  tons,  an  average  of  ten  and  one-half  tons, 
or  conservatively,  from  two  to  five  tons  of  dried 
currants.  From  this  we  conclude  that  from 
4.000  to  8,500  acres  of  these  grapes  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  30,000,000  pounds  that 
we  annually  import  and  consume;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  consumption  of  them  could  be  much  increased 
beyond  this. 

"The  berries  being  seedless,  delicious  in  flavor, 
rich  in  quality,  and  so  very  early  in  ripening, 
also  make  an  exceedingly  desirable  fresh  fruit 
for  rhe  table. 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  in  growing 
grapes  for  drying  purposes,  to  be  in  a  district 
which  permits  sun  drying.  All  the  districts  in 
California  in  which  grapes  for  the  various  pur- 
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HUDSON  MODE  IS  INSTINCTIVE  WITH  THAT  BEAUTY 
OF  LINE  AND  RICHNESS  OF  APPOINTMENT  THAT  IS 
ADMIRED  AND  APPRECIATED  WHEREVER  PEOPLE  OF 
DISCRIMINATION  FOREGATHER.  THE  BUOYANCY  rAND 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  OPEN  CAR  ARE  COUPLED  WITH 
SECLUSION,  LUXURY  AND  COMFORT  IN  THE  HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX  LIMOUSINE.  THE  FIVE  ENCLOSED  CAR 
HUDSONS  ALL  HAVE  THE  DISTINCTIVENESS,  THE 
LIMITLESS  ENDURANCE  AND  PERFECT  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  WHICH  HUDSON  IS  FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVER. 
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THIS  BORDER  IS  A 
SKETCH  -FROM 
LIFE"  OF  A  FIXE 


EXAMPLE  OF  AR- 
TISTIC CARVING  IN 
AMERICAN  WALNUT. 


"The  Cabinet-wood  of  the  Ekct" 

Bureau  Drawers  That  Slide 

( and  slide  easily )  after  200  years  of  service. 

Try  the  drawers  of  an  old  piece  of  walnut 
furniture— no  matter  how  old,  nor  of  what  grade 
of  workmanship.  They  slide  easily—if  they  are 
walnut.  That  is  because  walnut  doesn't  shrink 
nor  swell  with  the  variations  of  temperature  and 
humidity,  and  doesn't  warp  nor  twist  nor  misbe- 
have in  any  way—  never  a  bit. 

The  supreme  beauty  of  walnut,  in  addition 
to  the  above  qualities  (and  plus  its  "workability" 
and  its  "carvability") ,  accounts  for  the  old-world 
supremacy  of  walnut  as  a  cabinet-wood— and  its 
price  permits  its  use  in  every  grade  of  furniture 
that  the  careful  buyer  is  likely  to  ever  consider. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  furniture  buying  to  know 

all  about  American  Walnut.  ( The  furniture  man  will  respect 
your  discrimination,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  will  honestly  give 
you  what  you  want.  He  knows  the  facts— and  is  gl  ad  that  you  do.) 

Don't  fail  to  WRITE  NOW  for  the  WALNUT  BOOK 
—  edition  de  luxe  —  now  in  preparation,  and  which 
will  come  promptly  (when  completed )  with  our  compli- 
ments— and  our  confidence  in  your  appreciation  of  it. 

N  B.—  In  the  meantime,  when  looking  for  good  furniture,  ask 
for  examples  in  AMERICAN  WALNUT.  And  (if  you  find  it 
necessary)  do  a  little  insisting— for  your  own  sake. 


American  Walnut  Manufacturers' 

Room  406,  115  Broadway,  New  York 


Assn. 
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'Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story'  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  historial  documents  of  the  war." 

Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  Story 


]W[R.  MORGENTHAU'S 
story  is  written  with  so 
much  realism  and  color  that 
the  reader  seems  to  be  an  on- 
looker, while  all  that  is  civi- 
lized in  him  cries  out  against 
the  terrible  atrocities  of  the 
Turk. 

During  the  twenty-six 


months  he  spent  in  Turkey  as 
ambassador,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
gathered  together  the  informa- 
tion for  this  book,  realizing 
perhaps  that  it  would  be  in- 
valuable historically  for  the 
student  as  well  as  an  astound- 
ing revelation  to  the  American 
public  of  the  German  methods. 


At  All  Booksellers'    -    Net,  $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Photograph  from  G.  C.  Husmann 
Picture  of  a  quarter-inch  trunk  incision  which  completely  girdles 
the  vine,  taken  when  the  fruit  was  ripe 

poses  are  now  grown,  it  appears  have  suitable 
conditions  for  the  growing  of  currant  grapes. 
Protection  against  the  dew  at  night  will  likely 
be  necessary  in  some  of  the  coastal  districts,  but 
as  it  is  preferable  that  the  currants,  while  drying 
be  shaded  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  the 
same  shelter  will  do  for  both  purposes. 

"The  importance  of  the  Pananti  in  the  currant 
group  of  grapes  suggests  a  description  of  its 
fruits:  cluster  fairly  compact,  cylindrical  to 
tapering,  long,  narrow,  usually  prominently 
shouldered,  often  in  two  parts.  Berry  very  small, 
usually  less  than  one  quarter  inch  in  diameter, 
globose,  color  purple  black,  with  whitish  bloom, 
surface  smooth;  skin  thin,  tender;  flesh  pearly 
white,  soft,  juicy,  seedless.  Flavor  rich,  very 
sweet,  and  characteristic  of  the  currant  grapes. 
Relatively  high  in  saccharine  and  acid.  Excel- 
lent in  quality  both  as  fresh  fruit  and  dried. 
Ripens  from  July  15th  to  August  15th.  Usually 
produces  a  small  second  crop  of  small  loose 
clusters,  of  larger  seeded  berries." 

HARDY  HEDGES  AND  OTHERS 

WHOEVER  plans  to  start  a  privet  hedge 
in  the  fall  will  do  well  to  remember, 
first,  just  where  he  is  located;  second, 
look  about  and  see  how  his  neighbors' 
hedges  stood  last  winter's  unprecedented  rigors; 
and  third,  for  safety's  sake,  to  buy  either  the  Eng- 
lish (Ligustrum  vulgaris)  or  the  Japanese  (L.  Ibota) 
species,  not  the  California  type  (L.  ovalifoliurn). 
For  the  latter,  though  very  popular  for  pruned 
hedges,  must  usually  be  counted  on  to  suffer  winter 
killing  about  once  every  five  years,  anywhere  north 
of  the  latitude  of  New  York  City.  Of  course  a 
well  established  planting,  even  when  killed  back, 
as  many  hedges  were  last  season,  is  not  often  des- 
troyed, and  if  cut  back  to  an  inch  below  dead 
wood  will  rapidly  make  new ,  dense  growth. 
But  this  of  course  means  a  delay  and  perhaps 
the  temporary  failure  of  a  much  desired  effect, 
so  the  hardy  and  generally  useful  Japanese  and 
English  forms,  with  their  attractive  flowers  and 
f  ruit,  are  the  "  best  bet"  for  the  Northern  gardener. 
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AN  ANCIENT  philosopher 
A  has  said  that  "A  man's 
praise  has  very  musical  and 
charming  accents  in  another's 
mouth,  but  is  very  flat  and 
untunable  in  his  own." 

Possibly  two  hundred 
makes  of  tires  are  advertised 
as  "best."  We  rest  our  case 
on  the  judgment  of  the  man 
who  uses  Kellys.    Ask  him, 


CLOTHES  for  the  COU^TRT 

<By  MARION  0  TJTLOT^ 


FASHIONS  in  suits  for  early 
autumn,    particularly  for 
country  wear,  show  no  great 
change   in    silhouette  but 
rather  a  further  development  along 
established  lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  a  continu- 
ation of  the  box-coat  suit  for  it  goes  to  prove  the 
point  that  has  been  made  before  in  this  department, 
that  a  fashion  is  apt  to  find  a  natural — one  might  al- 
most say  permanent — groove  for  itself  just  follow- 
ing its  general  misuse.  It  is  as  though  the  well- 
dressed  woman  said  to  herself,  "The  box  coat 
type  of  suit  has  always  been  becoming  to  me. 
I  feel  safe  in  choosing  a  suit  of  that  type  now,  for 
the  style  has  been  so  generally  run  to  the  ground 
in  the  last  season  or  so,  that  it  will  not  be  what  is 
called  'popular'  for  some  time  to  come." 


The  purpose  of  this  department, 
five  information  of  any  sort  regarding  c 
and  addresses  of  establishments  where  co> 
from  which  the  clothes  in  the  accompa 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  ^country 
New  York 


,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Senice,  is  to 
y  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
"ountry  clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those 
•  article  wre  chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or 
'clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S 


A  country  suit  of  ho^-.'j 
spun,  with  unusual  atten- 
tion to  details  and  tailoring, 
has  large  patch  pockets  for 
use  and  smartness,  and  a  soft 
becoming  collar 


"FOLLOWING  out  this  line  of  reasoning,  the 
*■  best  dressmaking  establishments  have  so 
complete  a  disregard  for  popular  styles  as  to  seem 
almost  to  work  backward.  But  the  truth  is 
that  well-dressed  women  are  usually  offered  a 
fashion  one  season  before  it  becomes  generally 
popular  so  that  it  is  almost  due  for  another  re- 
vival just  about  the  time  it  has  finished  its  popu- 
lar run.  That  was  so  true  this  past  spring  of 
Eton  coats  to  suits.  They  were  worn  by  the  best- 
dressed  people  just  as  they  had  finished  their 
popular  run  in  the  lower  priced  goods. 

Practically  the  only  new  note  in  fashions  for 
coats  and  suits  is  the  flare  which  has  appeared 
sponsored  by  Paris  in  a  totally  new  guise.  It  is 
shown  extending  out  at  the  sides  and  front  but 
absolutely  non-existent  at  the  back.    The  waist 


,  J 20  West  J2nd  Street 

Model!  from  Bergrlarf      Goodman  Co. 


line  on  this  type  of  coat  and  suit  is  slightly  low- 
ered in  back  "and  pulled  up  in  front.  It  is  typi- 
cally a  French  silhouette — one  that  we  have  been 
gradually  growing  accustomed  to  from  French 
snapshots  for  the  last  year  or  so,  but  one  totally 
different  from  the  American  silhouette  of  the 
past  few  seasons. 

TT  HAS  a  youthful  air  to  recommend  it  and  it 
is  likely  that  we  shall  see  more  of  it,  but  it  is 
the  type  of  fashion  that  is  so  dominant,  so  full  of 
what  is  called  "style  features"  that  it  is  apt  to 
be  quickly  copied  down. 

We  shall  continue  to  see,  right  through  the  sea- 
son, the  pretty  straight-line  suits  that  are  being 
worn  right  now  in  both  Paris  and  New  York — 
the  rather  loose  coat  with  ofttimes  a  narrow  belt, 
and  a  noticeably  shorter  skirt. 

THE  country  suit  of  this  type  illustrated 
here  is  an  example  of  the  simple,  unpreten- 
tious charm  that  lies  in  this  character  of  suit; 
and  this  particular  model  shows  a  nice  attention 
to  details  that  lifts  it  from  mediocrity.    It  has. 


for  instance,  a  collar  that  is  at  once 
practical   and    becoming  whether 
worn  open  or  closed,  a  pocket  of 
distinction,  and   the   new  sleeve, 
loose  at  the  bottom,  that  is  so 
noticeable  on  new  things.    This  suit 
may  be  ordered  in  many  pretty  new 
materials,  but  none  could   be  more  successful 
than  the  soft  horizon  blue  homespun  in  which 
the  original  model  is  shown. 

The  box-coat  suit  already  referred  to  is  a  bit 
reminiscent  of  Lanvin.  It  has  the  charming 
wool  stitching  done  in  an  unpretentious  feather 
stitched  design,  and  a  soft,  deep  collar  of  a  deeper 
brown-toned  wolf.  This  model  was  shown  in  a 
cinnamon  brown  homespun  with  the  stitching  in  a 


Woo!  feather-stitch- 
ing and  a  deep  brown- 
toned  wolf  collar  add 
distinction  to  thisbox- 
coat  suit  of  cinnamon 
brown  |  hcmespun — a 
forerunner  of  the  win- 
ter mode 


An  excellent  between-season  dress 
is  this  model  of  tricolette  in  a  plain 
or  fancy  weave,  embroidered  with 
white  angora  in  a  simple  design 


harmonious  shade  of  tan.  It  is  a  particularly 
useful  type  of  suit  for  all  its  individuality,  for  its 
character  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  lend  itself  to 
almost  any  sort  of  general  use  in  town,  and  it 
would  be  equally  good  for  country  use  with  a 
suitable  hat. 

AT  THE  bottom  of  the  page  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest  early  fall  dresses  that  have  appeared. 
Shown  in  both  a  plain  and  a  fancy  weave  or 
tricolette,  which  refuses  to  relinquish  its  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  well-dressed  woman.  It 
is  embroidered  in  white  angora  in  a  simple 
design  and  made  with  one  of  the  very  popular 
slip-over  bodices  of  the  apron  type.  A  frock 
of  this  sort  is  so  often  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap> 
between  seasons. 
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5I!?AVE.at46I*ST: 
PARIS       )      NEW  YORK 

"The  Pari?  Shop  of  America" 

Mztere&titixj  jzollectiotv^oj^. 

PiyWELY  CHEATED  DESIGNS 
(S^Aljirutl  sand  ^efito^uce^ 


JyetAotuzeL  j,rv  ^J^atis  

the  tnos  t  ejitendive  assortment 
x>f  international  <iJartuo/id 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Custom  or  Ready  made  Garments  for 
Golf,  Tennis,  Polo,  Fishing  and 
Yachting 

Our  Boys'  Department 
contains  everything  needed  for 

School  Outfits 
Clothing,  Furnishings,  Hats  and 
Shoes 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  List 
compiled  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
various  Schools 


BOSTON    SALES- OFFICES 

Tremontcor.  Boylston  Street 


NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 

220    Bellevue  Avenue 
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*7he  most  valuable piano  in  tfie  world 


5  A  piano  of  true  artistic 
worth  is  a  companion 
whose  personality  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  lives. 
The  Steger  Piano  and 
Player  Piano  measure  up 
to  every  demand  of  long- 
lived  friendship.  The  value 
of  a  Steger  will  be  proved 
again  and  again  in  the 
fullness  of  years. 


5  Steger  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos  are  ship- 
ped on  approval  to  per- 
sons of  responsibility. 
"Write  for  Steger  Style 
Brochure  today. 

STEGER  &.  SONS 
Piano  Manufacturing  Co. 

Founded  by  John  V.  SUorr.  1879. 

Steger  Building,  Chicago 
Factories  at  Steger.  Illinois 


A  Gift  Box  of 
FAIRY  FUEL 

Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  upon  the  open  fire  and  enjoy 
the  magical  transformation  in  the  coloring  of  the 
flames — all  the  brilliant  variations  that  make  a  fire  of 
driftwood  so  full  of  charm.  This 
generous  box  of  Fairy  Fuel  wi 
a  cheerful  gift  for 
a  friend.  Com- 
plete in  gift  box, 
postpaid^  $1.25. 
Our  wondrous 
catalogue  of 

unique,  distinctive, 
Thoughtful  Gifts — 
obtainable  without 
extra vaganc  e — - 
comes  with  it.  Book 
alone  on  request.  Write  for  it.  Look  for  the  Pohlson  things  in 
Gift  Shops  where  our  trade-mark  is  displayed. 

Pohlson  Gift  Shops,  Dept.  19,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 


The  Smallest  American  Watch 

Ask  your  jeweler  tophow  von 
the  watch  with  the  Waltham 
movement  that  ia  actually 
smaller 


Waltham  is  Preferable  to 
the  Foreign  Small  Watch 

because  it  is  manufactured 
by  standardized  mechani- 
cal processes,  while  in  for- 
eign-built watches  so  many 
of  the  parts  are  made  by 
hand  that  uniformity  and 
time-keeping  qualities 
.  are  uncertain. 

The  "Smallest  Ameri- 
can Watch"  (Waltham 
movement)  —  cased  in  \ 
many  beautiful  designs—  \ 
exquisitely  wrought,  dia- 
mond and  calibre  sap- 
phire incrusted  cases  of 
gold  and  platinum.  Prices, 
J150  to  51,000  and  up. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.  "The Small- 
est American  Watch" 

Jacques  Depollier  &  Son 

Manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated Mihtarv  Matches. 
"D-D"  Khaki  Match. 
Miladi  Militaire.  Depollier 
Government  accepted 
Mater  and  Dustnroof  Watch,  and  high-class 
specialties  for  Waltham  M'atches. 

15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  Citv.  N.  Y. 
I)T   Dubois  Watch  Case  Oo.  Established  1ST7 
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iNSWERS  TO  OUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

I HAVE  a  clock  which  belonged  to  my  great- 
grandfather. It  is  27  inches  tall  and  i6| 
inches  wide,  is  made  of  some  soft  wood,  and 
is  veneered  with  mahogany.  The  glasses 
in  both  the  upper  and  lower  fronts  have  been 
broken  and  new  ones  have  been  put  in  in  recent 
years.  The  works  are  wooden  and  the  clock 
keeps  reasonably  good  time.  It  bears  this  word- 
ing on  the  inside  of  the  case:  "Manufactured  and 
sold  by  Elisha  Hotchkiss,  Burlington,  Connecti- 
cut." I  find  no  date.  Cap  you  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  its  age  and  valuer 

G.  E.  W.,  Skibo,  Minn. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  period  the  work  of 
Hotchkiss  covered,' but  I  find  that  he  was  making 
clocks' in  Burlington,  Conn.,  in  1815  and  he  was 
therefore  a  contemporary  of  Eli  Terry,  "i  our 
clock  is  probably  a  hundred  years  old.  Its  pres- 
ent value  would  depend  upon  its  decorative 
style  and  upon  the  Morkmanship  of  the  case. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  original  glasses  have 
been  broken,  while  the  original  wooden  works  are 
still  good,  the  clock  might  be  worth  about  #25. 


Slat-back  chair  dating  probably  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
.  eighteenth  century 

tpXCLOSED  you  will  please  find  a  snap-shot 
'~J  of  a  chair  which  has  been  in  our  family  for 
many  years;  in  fact,  it  belonged  to  my  great- 
grandfather. Will  you  please  give  me  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  chair  and  also  let  me  know  the 
type  and  period  or  age. 

M.  E.  S.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Your  chair  is  what  is  known  as  a  slat-back — 
a  type  manufactured  in  this  country  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century.  Yours  is  of  a  style  that 
was  probably  made  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  first  rockers  were  introduced  about 
1730,  and  as  yours  are  fairly  long  behind,  I  should 
judge  that  the  chair  would  date  sometime  after 
1750.  Yours  has  the  basket  bottom,  Mhich 
may  have  been  a  later  addition,  though  basket 
bottoms  as  well  as  rush  bottoms  Mere  sometimes 
put  into  the  old  chairs.  I  should  judge  that  it 
is  worth  about  $20.  An  article  on  chairs  of 
this  type  appeared  in  Country  Life  for  Novem- 
ber, 191 6. 

TN  YOUR  March  issue,  page  76,  you  refer  to  a 
clock  made  by  Northrop  &  Smith  of  Goshen, 
Conn.,  and  you  correct  the  owner  by  stating  that 
it  should  have  been  Goshen,  N.  Y.  You  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  the  clock  owner  is 
correct,  and  she  evidently  took  it  from  the  clock 
itself,  for  Northrop  &  Smith  were  on  the  stream 
at  Hart  Hollow  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  Conn. 
On  the  same  stream  making  clocks  were  Alpha 
Hart  and  Henry  Hart  &  Co.    The  same  error  is 


"The  Girl 
in  the  Mirror" 


This  is  a  new  novel  by  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  author  of  "The  Wings  of 
Youth,"  etc.  It  is  a  love  and  mystery 
story,  the  chief  characters  of  which 
are  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  the 
setting  of  course  in  New  York.  The 
story  moves  with  breathless  speed, 
and  the  conclusion  is  a  surprise  as  as- 
tonishing as  it  is  delightful.  Young 
Lawrence  Devon,  dramatist,  looking 
into  his  mirror,  sees  a  beautiful  girl 
with  a  pistol  at  her  head.  What  he 
sees  is  a  cross-reflection  from  a  mirror 
in  an  adjoining  studio  building;  he 
had  thus  seen  the  same  mysterious 
stranger  before.  So  he  dashes  down- 
stairs, gets  up  to  her  room  and  all 
but  breaks  in.  She  begs  him  to  go 
away,  for  association  with  her  means 
danger  and  probably  death.  But  he 
will  not  leave  her  alone,  and  he  is  at 
once  struggling  in  a  net  ot  mystifying 
intrigue  and  danger. 

"The  Girl  in  the  Mirror"  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  is  sold 
for  $1.50  at  all  bookstores. 


Full  Speed  Ahead 

By  HENRY  B.  BESTON 

(~\UR  navy — seen  intimately;  officers  and 
gobs,  seaplanes  and  submarine,  ashore 
and  on  the  high  seas.    Net  $1.50,  at  all 
booksellers'. 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


Can  We 

Talk  to  the  Dead? 


Into  this  question  is  packed  the  age- 
long yearnings,  not  of  a  race,  but  of 
all  mankind.  Dr.  Hyslop,  formerly 
professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics  in  Col- 
umbia University,  a  sincere  man  of 
scientific  methods,  who  has  for  a 
number  of  years  given  all  his  time  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  has. 
put  into  a  book  entitled  "Contact 
with  the  Other  World"  the  latest  evi- 
dence as  to  the  answer  to  this  question 
and  a  number  of  related  questions. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  book  the 
entire  fascinating  history  of  man's 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  the 
other  world,  the  early  beginnings  of 
mesmerism,  spiritualism  and  the  like, 
all  these  matters  Dr.  Hyslop  also  pre- 
sents with  moderation  and  scholarly 
precision. 

"Contact  with  the  Other  World" 

is  published  by  The  Century  Co., 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  is  sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $5.00. 
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Street  Stockings 
that  Wear 

$2.00  a  pair 

Pure  thread  silk  stockings  with 
cotton  soles  and  tops,  made  to 
give  utmost  service  without 
sacrifice  of  appearance.  Closely- 
woven,  long  and  elastic. 

Available  in  black  and  63  colors  to 
match  gowns  or  suitsofany shade. 

Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
Style  Brochure  on  request. 


STOCKING  SHOPS 
586  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
501  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 

Also  at  4  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Palm  Beach  Newport 


DELICATELY  SCENTED 
GOLD  TIPS 

DOX  DELUXE  OF 


Ifyour  dealer  cartnoi  supply 
,  you .  write  Dept.  M  .V' 
1790  broad  way 
NewYVk 


The  English  Idea  in  American  Outdoor  Apparel 


Comfort  every  woman  wants;  style  she  must  have,  and 
she  finds  them  both  in  the  friendly  Tweed-O-Wool 
garments  whose  careful  tailoring  gives  them  a  style 
which  endures  seasons  long. 

The  fabric  is  pure  worsted,  knitted  so  close  it  looks  like  a  fine 
woven  tweed.  It  is  wrinkle  and  damp-proof — the  very  essence  of 
light-weight  warmth  and  comfort. 

There  are  Tweed-O-Wool  suits,  coats  and  riding  habits  in  plain 
shades  and  heather  mixtures.  See  them  at  leading  Haberdashers, 
Clothiers  and  Apparel  Stores,  or  write  us  for  fashion  proofs. 

THE  M.  &  M.  COMPANY 
Scranton,  Pa. 
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Plant  This  Fall 


Whatever  you  are  planning  to  plant,  PLANT  THIS  FALL. 
Don't  wait  until  Spring — when  nursery  stock  will  be  scarce, 
perhaps  impossible  to  obtain  at  all,  and  certainly  higher  in 
price. 

Trees  and  plants  placed  in  the  ground  this  Fall  will  have  made 
greater  progress  by  next  Summer  than  those  planted  next  Spring. 
You  gain  about  six  months  growth  by  planting  in  the  Fall. 

GLENWOOD  NURSERY  Trees  and  Plants  are  dependable, 
healthy,  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  We  take  extraordinary 
precautions  to  keep  our  stock  absolutely  free  from  disease.  It 
is  grown  in  a  temperature  that  makes  it  sufficiently  hardy  to 
thrive  in  most  any  climate.  No  attention  is  spared  to  make 
our  stock  vigorous  and  of  persistent  growth.  Whether  planted 
for  nuts,  firuit,  flowers  or  ornamental  foliage,  our  stock  attains 
a  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  frequently  surpasses  our  estimation 
of  the  limit  of  its  possibilities.  And  GLENWOOD  NUR- 
SERY trees  and  plants  always  prove  to  be  true  to  their  careful 
markings. 

NUT  TREES         FRUIT  TREES,  DWARFS  8c  STANDARDS 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  &  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS         EVERGREENS  HEDGE  PLANTS 

DEPENDABLE  TREES  AND  PLANTS, "  fully  illustrat- 
n  color,  giving  complete  description  ?/  GLENWOOD 
NURSERY  Trees  and  Plants,  with 
directions  for  planting,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy  upon  receipt  of 
your  request. 


made  in  N.  Hudson  Moore's  "Old  Clock  Book," 
where  it  is  recorded  that  Alpha  Hart  was  in 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  Another  clock  maker  in  Hart 
Hollow,  Goshen,  was  Abijah  Holbrook,  1787. 

I  have  a  tall  clock  with  the  name  of  W.  Perkins, 
Wendell,  on  the  dial.  I  conclude  that  this  must  be 
Wendell,  Mass.  I  do  not  find  the  name  in  the 
Moore  book  and  do  not  know  the  date. 

I  have  found  a  silver  tea  set,  three  pieces,  all 
large  sizes.  The  teapot  has  an  ebony  handle 
the  sugar  bowl  and  creamer  silver  handles.  There 
are  ball  feet  on  the  sugar  bowl.  They  were  made 
by  W.  B.  Heyer.  Inside  they  show  marks  that 
would  indicate  that  they  had  been  hammered 
out  by  hand  from  sheets  of  silver.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  teapot  is  engraved  the  name  of  J.  E.  Hunt- 
ing— a  one-time  owner,  I  suppose. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  regarding 
W.  B.  Heyer  and  the  date  when  this  set  was  prob- 
ably made,  also  the  approximate  value? 

L.  G.  T.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERY 

Established  t866 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


COME  two  thousand  years  ago  Cicero  said  that  books  should  be  companions  In 
^  his  days  they  made  uncomfortable  companions  indeed.  To-day  the  innovation 
of  flexible  leather  for  binding  has  made  these  companions  companionable.  Hand- 
some in  appearance,  neat  and  compact,  comfortable  for  handling  whether  they  are 
in  your  library,  your  valise,  or  in  your  pocket,  they  are  always  good  company. 
The  limp  leather  editions  of  these  standard  authors  are  particularly  desirable. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"The  Pocket  Kipling"  in  24  volumes,  bound  in 
red  limp  leather.    Net,  #60.00. 

O.  HENRY 

Complete  works  in  13  Volumes,  red  leather,  in- 
cluding the  new  volume,  "Waifs  and  Strays  " 
Net,  £32. 50. 

SELMA  LAGERLOF 

"The  Northland  Ed  ition."    Ten  volumes 
in  green  limp  leather.    Net,  $25.00. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 

For  the  first  time  the  complete  works  of  Conrad 
in  uniform  binding  is  available  for  Christmas 
giving.  "The  Deep  Sea  Edition"  in  blue  limp 
leather.    22  volumes.    Net,  £55.00. 


DAVID  GRAYSON 

"The  Library  of  the  Open  Road."  Green  lea- 
ther, five  volumes,  including  the  latest  Gravson 
book,  "Great  Possessions."    Net,  $12.50. 


Published  by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  correction 
and  the  interesting  information  regarding  North- 
rop &  Smith  and  others.  I  am  always  glad  to 
get  direct  information  of  this  sort. 

Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  the  old  silver, 
I  find  that  W.  B.  Heyer  was  at  work  in  New  York 
City  between  17Q8  and  1827.  His  name  appears 
in  the  New  York  directories  between  1815  and 
1827.  Old  American  silverware  is  at  a  premium 
just  now,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what 
your  pieces  are  worth.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  design  and  the  eagerness  of  the  cus- 
tomer. Collectors  tell  me,  however,  that  a  good 
working  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
American  silverware,  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  about  #5  an  ounce. 

THE  article  on  Mr.  Sturtevant's  piano,  ap- 
pearing in  your  issue  of  October,  1917,  was 
of  particular  interest  to  me  from  the  fact  that 
several  years  ago  I  found  in  Washington,  D.  O, 
a  very  similar  piano.  The  case  is  of  rosewood 
with  the  inside  front  of  tulip  wood  bearing  a 
medallion  in  the  centre.  It  is  six  by  three  feet 
and  has  six  octaves.  The  tone  is  much  like  that 
of  a  mandolin.  The  outside  is  perfectly  plain 
and  the  name  plate  is  inscribed  "Robert  Nunns, 
Clarke  &  Co." 

The  pedestal  supports — the  two  back  ones 
five  inches  square  and  the  two  front  ones  curved 
outward — do  not  reach  to  the  floor,  but  are  at- 
tached to  a  shelf  or  cross-piece  narrow  in  the 
centre  and  spreading  out  at  each  end  to  support 
the  uprights.  There  are  candle  stands  and  a 
music  rack  and  lyre  similar  to  those  on  Mr. 
Sturtevant's  piano.  With  the  exception  of 
scratches  on  the  case  it  is  in  perfect  condition. 

As  the  firm  of  Robert  Nunns,  Clarke  &  Co. 
appears  to  be  out  of  existence,  can  you  suggest 
a  way  by  which  I  can  find  out  something  of 
the  probable  age  and  value  of  this  piano? 

Mrs.  S.  P.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Your  description  of  the  supports  of  your  piano 
the  lyre,  etc.,  would  indicate  that  it  was  made 
about  1825.  I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  the 
firm  whose  name  appears  on  your  piano,  though 
I  have  found  that  Robert  Nuns  made  piano  cases 
in  New  York  about  1825 — chiefly  rosewood. 
I  find  that  pianos  of  this  period  are  selling  for 
#50  to  #75,  chiefly  to  people  who  are  having  them 
made  over  into  desks.  Where  the  carving  in  the  , 
lower  portion  is  especially  fine,  as  much  as  $100 
is  sometimes  asked.  The  demand  for  such  pieces, 
however,  is  rather  limited. 

T  HAVE  a  silver  set  comprising  teapot,  sugar 
bowl,  and  cream  pitcher  which  has  been  in 
my  family  for  four  generations.  The  silver  is 
hand  made  and  fluted  and  has  the  name  P.  Chitry 
stamped  on  it.  Please  give  me  any  information 
you  can  as  to  its  value  as  an  antique,  etc. 

E.  L.  T.,  Healing  Springs,  Va. 

P.  Chitry  was  an  American  silversmith  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is  known 
to  have  worked  in  New  York  between  1816  and 
1833.  American  silverware  is  now  more  in 
demand  than  English  silverware  here,  and  prices 
have  of  late  been  increasing.  If  your  tea  set  is 
of  a  really  graceful  design  and  in  good  condition 
you  would  be  justified  in  considering  it  worth  #100, 
though  you  would  probably  have  to  accept  a 
smaller  sum  at  a  sale.  W.  A.  D. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

tyke  llbnost  m  Cigarettes 

PLaunEnd  or  Cork  Qfip 

People  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 
PREFER  ^Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette 


30* 


■ 


^^^^^ 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  Hie  World 


'TWERE  isn't  any  doubt  about  it -with  Ridg- 
ways  famous  India-Ceylon  Teas  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  most  delicious,  most  refreshing, 
most  sustaining  of  all  summer  beverages 

Hjdgwqyslea 


IffieZfotQ/ pQnmi//vania  Roof Oarckn 


AMOiYQ  the  distinctive,   pleasures  of 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  delightful 
RoofQarden  end  its  adjacent  conservatory. 

And  this  pleasant,  modish  summer  restau- 
rant is  quite  as  characteristic  of  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  as  are  its  two  big  suimming 
pools,  or  the  extra  comfort-features  of  its 
room  equipment,  or  the  momingpaper  which 
you  find  under  your  door  when  you  wake. 

Opp  Pennsylvania  terminal.  Hem  )Jork 
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Trade  Mark  Regd. 


Especially  for  Golf. 
The  ideal  sport  suit, 
blouse  or  shirt  is  made 
of 

Clydella  flannel 

Absolutely  unshrinkable. 

Looks  and  feels  as  soft  after 
washing  as  when  new. 

The  finely  woven  texture  as- 
sures long,  hard  wear. 


Comes  in  cream,  plain 
shades  and  striped  designs. 

Keeps  the  skin  healthfully 
dry  by  absorbing  and  radi- 
ating moisture.  Made  by 
the  manufacturers  of  "Vi- 
yella." 

Made  up  by  leading  makers 
and  sold  in  the  piece  by  first 
class  shops. 

Wm.  Hollins  &  Co.  Ltd. 

(Of  London,  England) 

45  East  17th  Street 
New  York 

28-30  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


Currant  Jelly- 
Exquisite  in  Flavor 

RED  currants  only — picked  at  a  certain  precise  stage  in  the  ripening — go 
into  delicious  Beech-Nut  Red  Currant  Jelly. 
Picked,  sorted,  stemmed,  and  washed  by  hand,  with  greater  care  than 
many  a  housewife  has  the  means  to  give. 

Then  cooked  in  silver-lined  kettles  to  the  txact  point  where  flavor,  tex- 
ture, and  color  are  best.  Cooked  with  unvarying  exactness — every  glass  uniform 
— Beech-Nut  thermometer  tests  insure  this. 

Any  wonder  women  tell  us  that  the  Beech-Nut  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Marma- 
lade please  them  better  than  the  kind  they  make  themselves?  And  besides,  save 
them  so  much  time  and  troublesome  work — over  hot  stoves  in  stuffy  kitchens. 
Phone  the  grocer  for  a  glass  of  Beech-Nut  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,      "Foods  of  Finest  Flavor"      Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

BeecfoNut 


Marmalades 


PALL  HALL 

famous  (jgarettel 


Where  particular 
people  congregate 


(Plain  &ndj 
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Direct  from  Filter  to 
bathroom 


and  to  kitchen 


I 


and  to  laundry 

The  Modern  Home 
Has  Clean,  Safe  Water 

Loomis-Manning  Filters  supply 
hundreds  of  city  and  country 
homes  with  beautiful,  pleasing 
water  for  all  household  purposes 
— water  which  is  clean,  fresh  and 
safe  for  drinking.  What  adds 
more  to  home  pleasures  and 
comfort? 

For  rusty  discoloration  in  the  hot 
water  our  special  system  is  a 
sure  remedy. 

This  filter  is  the  best  solution 
for  water  troubles — hot  or  cold. 
Once  installed  it  requires  very 
little  attention.  It  works  splen- 
didly with  city  or  country  water 
systems.  Write  us  what  your  water 
troubles  are  and  how  many  bath- 
rooms you  have. 


Filter  in  basement 


Loomis-Ma 
Distributing  Co. 

1441  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lanning  Filter 

Established 
1880 


SA  Few  of  the  r 
accesses  1919 
with  DUNLOP  " VACS" 

all  over  the  world 


UNITED  STATES 

Western   Open  Championship, 

July  25,  1919 
North  and  South  Championship, 

1919 

Tri-City  Championship,  Kansas, 

June,  1919 
Shawnee  Invitation  Tournament, 

July,  1919 

All  won  by  Jim  Barnes,  using  Dunlop 
Vac  31 

Jim  Barnes  has  won  the  Western  Champion' 
ship  three  times,  using  the  Dunlop 
Ball  on  each  occasion. 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  29  -  $1.00  each 
Dunlop  Vac  No.  31        -  1.00  each 

$12  a  dozen  in  sealed  boxes 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 
Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 
NEW  YORK:  T.  W.  Niblett,  Suite  Z014-B,  305  Fifth  Avenue 
TORONTO:  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Company,  Ltd. 


CANADA 
Canadian  Open  Cham- 
pionship, July  30th 

Won  by  J.  Douglas  Edgar 

Professional  Championship  of 
Great  Britain,  1919 

Won  by  Abe  Mitchell,  using  Dunlop 
Vac  31 

Ladies'  Championship  of  Great 
Britain,  1919 

Won  by  Miss  Cecil  Leitch,  using  Dun- 
lop Vac  29 

United  Services  Tournament 

Won  by  Lord   Charles   Hope,  using 
.Dunlop  Vac  29 


Amateur  and  Professional 
Championship  of  South  Africa, 
1919 

The  keynote  of  Dunlop  success 
is  skill  and  accuracy  in  manu- 
facture. 

To  know  golf  hall  satisfaction,  length  of 
flight,  and  what  is  mere  important — 
accuracy — buy  Dunlop  "Vacs" 
of  your  professional. 


The  new 
Premier 


Pathescope 

Flickerless,  "Safety  Standard" 

Motion  Picture  Projector 

Embodies  seven  years  of  successful  experience 
gained  in  the  world-wide  sale  and  use  of  over 
10,000  former  models  in  exclusive  City  and  Coun- 
try Homes,  Schools,  Churches,  Clubs  and  Commer- 
cial Establishments. 

The  New  Premier  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the 
former  models  as  the  modern  self-starting,  high-powered 
limousine  is  superior  to  the  auto  of  ten  years  ago.  So 
simple  that  anybody  can  operate  it.  So  exquisitely  built 
that  its  pictures  amaze  and  delight  the  expert  critics.  So 
safe  with  its  narrow-width,  slow-burning  film  that  it  is  la- 
beled by  the  Underwriters,  "Enclosing  booth  not 
required." 

Can  be  used  anywhere  without  a  licensed  operator  or 
insurance  restrictions.  The  ideal  projector  for  outdoor 
evening  entertainments  on  the  lawn. 
Weighs  only  23  pounds  with  universal  motor.  Fits  in 
a  small  suitcase  for  the  traveler  or  can  be  mounted  on  a 
handsome  cabinet. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges  already  estab- 
lished in  principal  cities  the  Pathescope  owner  may  rent 
or  exchange  reels  as  often  as  desired. 

Nearly  1,500  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educational,  and 
War  Pictures  now  available  and  more  added  weekly. 
Think  of  having  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Wm. 
S.  Hart  in  your  own  home, — or  you  can 

Take  Your  Own  Motion 
Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope  Camera,  as  hundreds  are 
doing,  and  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  loved 
ones  in  living,  fascinating  action  on  the  screen. 

Choice  of  the  exacting 

We  number  among  our  patrons  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs.  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Geo.  W.  Baker,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 
Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Jr.,  Otto  Kahn,  Chas. 
S.  Mellen,  Henry  C.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Jacob  Schiff,  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Van- 
derbilt,  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  others. 


Clubs,  Churches  and  Schools 

Find  in  the  NEW  PREMIER  PATHE'SCOPE  just 
what  they  need  to  entertain,  interest  and  instruct. 

The  Pathescope  Exchange  contains  over  1,100  differ- 
ent subjects,  to  suit  every  taste,  every  mood,  any  age  and 
all  occasions. 


Visit  the  Pathescope  Salon  or  write  or  call  for  literature. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Suite  1802,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


Wrought  iron,  brass,  and  other  metals  have  long  been  ased  foc  cao^e 
holders,  and  even  though  they  are  now  employed  so  much  for  electric 
fixtures  they  have  lost  no  whit  of  their  popularity  for  candelabra 


that  FILLS  a  T%IPL£  V^EED- 
B8AUTY,  USE,  and  £NT8RTAINM 8 NT 


By  SYDNET  T>E  'BRIE 


F 


IROM  the 
days  of 
those  sturdy 
pioneers  in 
home  building,  our 
great-great-grand- 
fathers, have  come 
styles  in  home  dec- 
oration that  have 
never  been  super- 
seded, appliances 
whose  strength 
cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  to- 
day, and  pleasura- 
ble customs  of 
entertainment  that 
are  hailed  with  as 
much  joy  by  the 
young  folk  of  this 
generation  as  they 
were  by  their  earlier  counterparts. 

Simplicity  made  the  beauty,  as  it  did  the  effec- 
tiveness, of  that  day's  working  utensils,  and  it  is 
the  simplicity  of  Colonial  pastimes  which  charms 
to-day  as  much  as  it  did  of  old.  It  is  that  key- 
note of  simplicity  which  is  again  being  struck  in 
the  decoration  of  homes.  While  elaboration  is 
often  needed,  it  is  the  building  of  decorative 
motifs  from  the  thing  in  hand  with  due  regard 
given  to  its  natural  limitations — not  the  sense- 
less ornamentation  which 
prevailed  so  long  in  that 
sphere. 


PARTICULARLY  is  this 
*  true  of  the  hardware 
used  in  the  home.  Its  de- 
signers are  going  back  to 
Colonial  times  for  their  in- 
spiration, and  even  to  the 
historic  periods  of  design  in 
old  Europe,  and  home  build- 
ers are  demanding,  more  and 
more,  that  their  houses  be 
fitted  with  hardware  suita- 
ble in  design  and  usefulness 
to  the  place  it  occupies. 

There  again  we  strike  a 
note  which  our  Colonial  an- 
cestors emphasized,  but 
which  was  soon  destroyed 
by  those  later  ancestors  of 
Victorian  times.  That  note 
is  sincerity.  No  longer  are 
lovely  ornamental  hinges 
placed  on  doors  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  decorating,  while 
a  secret  hinge  of  modern 
contrivance  really  opens  the 
doors.  Shams  are  barred 
from  good  usage  to-day,  and 
if  modern  hinges  are  used, 
the  door  is  made  beautiful 
enough  of  itself  to  appear 
in  the  home  without  a  re- 


production of  some  fine  old  hand-forged  Colonial 
hinge. 

THESE  latter  are  used  in  great  numbers, 
however,  the  only  questions  which  are 
raised  when  their  employment  is  considered  being 
of  theirpractical  use  and  suitability.  1  hat  they 
serve  a  true  purpose,  and  do  not  appear  for  decora- 
tion only,  and  that  they  be  used  in  a  house  which 
is  Colonial  in  feeling  if  not  actually  in  style,  are 
the  only  demands  made  upon  them.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  the  boits  and  latches  and  keyholes — 
which,  in  the  order  of  things,  appear  with  them — 
on  the  door  of  the  modern  house. 

With  door-knockers  we  are  a  little  more  lenient, 
for  here  the  period  of  design  is  not  considered  so 
all-important.  Colonial  designs  are  now  used 
in  many  settings  that  are  not  Colonial,  with  no  re- 
flection of  bad  taste  left  upon  the  owner.  So  many 
fantastic,  delightful  designs  for  door-knockers  have 
come  into  being  of  late,  through  modern  designing 
and  ancient  finding,  that  more  than  one  home 
builder  is  charmed  away  from  the  more  sober 
designs  that  he  contemplated  earlier,  into  using 
a  quaint  knocker  that  will  delight  and  amuse  the 
friends  who  visit  him. 

A  LI  HOI  (iH  electricity  has  supplanted  can- 
dies  for  general  lighting,  there  will  probably 
never  be  a  time  in  the  history  of  home  decoration 
when  candles  will  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 


Door  latches 
i  n  wrought 
iron  which 
show  that  de- 
signers  are 
going  back  to 
Colonial  times 
for  their  in- 
spiration 


An  aquarium 
stand  ot  un- 
usually at- 
tractive d  e- 
sign.developed 
in  wrought 
iron 


A  genuine  Adam  mantel  imported  to  thiscountry  from  England,  with  a  dog-grate  and  fender  of  polished  steel 


The  smaller  articles  of  interior  hardware,  such 
as  hinges,  door  pulls,  latches,  bolts,  and  door- 
knockers, should  be  as  beautiful  as  the  designer 
can  make  them.  Even  key -holes  should  be  given 
one  consideration,  that  such  charming  ones  as 
these  might  be  seen  on  every  door 
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A  SUPERB 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
MOSQUE 
RUGS 


in  Ghiordes,  Koula, 
Ferraghan  and  other  weaves 
of  great  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  early  Eastern  Art. 


EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY  CHIORGES  PRAYER  RUG 


Also  an  assortment  of  Antique  and  Modern  Oriental  Carpets 
unsurpassed  in  extent  and  merit,  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 

We  are  prepared  to  weave  Rugs  of  any  desired  dimensions,  in  designs 
and  color-effects  planned  to  meet  your  special  requirements. 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  as  to  what  we  have  for  your 
particular  needs. 

W.  Ik  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators         Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics         Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
M1WYORK 


The  joy  of  a  fireplace  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  these  tools  for  roasting  apples,  marsh- 
mallows,  and  bacon  over  the  open  fire 

They  add  a  glamour,  not  only  through  their  friendly,  flickering  light,  but 
through  the  quaint,  old-time  atmosphere  which  they  lend  our  modern  rooms 
as  well.  So  we  find  candlesticks  and  wall  and  floor  candelabra  made  in 
many  charming  patterns  in  wrought  iron,  brass,  and  polished  steel,  which  add 
their  beauty  to  the  decoration  of  the  house  interior. 

Electric  fixtures  also  have  had  to  turn  to  designs  of  ancient  in- 
spiration very  often,  in  a  search  for  beauty.  The  necessity  for  making  these 
in  metal  has  brought  forth  many  old  designs  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  this  generation.  Fixtures  which  once  held  candles  are  often 
wired  for  electricity,  these  days,  and  many  a  modern  wall  sconce  which 
glows  to-day  with  soft  electric  lights  owes  allegiance  to  a  prototype  of  candle- 
days. 


[OWHERE  in  the  entire  home,  probably,  is  the  hand  of  the  past  felt 
so  strongly  in  the  designing  of  hardware  as  in  the  fireplace.  The 
open  fire  is  itself  a  return  to  older  customs,  as  is  the  use  of  candles.  It  is  sel- 
dom therefore  that  modern  designs  give  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  ancient  way  of  heating.  Andirons  and  grates  are  made  in  all  sorts  of 
lovely  patterns,  and  from  hammered  brass,  wrought  iron,  and  even  silver 
and  gold  plate.  All  the  richness  of  our  ancestors  of  long  ago,  before  those 
later  ones  began  the  building  of  their  homes  in  America,  is  reproduced  to-day 
in  design  and  material. 

The  consideration  of  metal  fireplace  fittings  always  brings  hand  in  hand 
with  it  the  thought  of  the  mantels  which  are  placed  over  the  fireplace,  even 
though  they  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  interior  hardware. 
These  are  not  only  reproduced  from  the  best  of  the  old  designs,  as  are  the 
grate  and  fender  which  they  shelter,  but  are  often  used  also  in  the  original, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  one's  mantel  fit  one's  house,  as  well  as 
to  see  that  the  fireplace  fitments  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mantel. 
Many  an  ancient  fire-back  is  in  use  to-day,  also,  and  here  perhaps  the  charm 
of  the  past  is  felt  to  its  fullest. 

"\X7'HILE  sets  of  fire  tools  follow  closely  in  style  the  andirons  or  grates  with 
*  »  which  they  are  used,  one  may  depart  to  some  extent  in  the  design  of 
the  fire  screen,  the  coal  hod,  or  the  wood  basket.  These  latter  are  partic- 
ularly interesting  with  the  opportunity  there  is  in  them  for  variety  of  form 
and  design.  W  hile  they  may  also  be  found  in  other  materials,  they  are 
usually  conceded  to  be  more  successful  when  made  of  metal. 


A  long-handled  corn  popper  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  hearth  lire  on  long  winter  evenings 


Two  quaint  designs  in  door 
knockers,  hand  forged,  in 
wrought  iron 


With  door  knockers  there  is 
less  insistence  upon  adhering 
strictly  to  period  styles.  There 
are  many  delightful  fantastic  de- 
signs that  lure  the  intending 
purchaser  away  from  the  strictly 
Colonial  knoCKer  that  was  per- 
haps his  sober  first  thought 


\ 
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Uivcoivveiviioival  Room 


^J^S^HE  delightful  impression  created  by 
i  j  some  interiors  may  be  attributed  quite 
^\u0^  often  to  the  unconventional  character 
of  their  appointments. 

A  tall  oaken  Dresser,  for  example,  with  its 
accompanying  Gate-leg  Table,  finds 
congenial  companionship  with  Chairs  betraying 
unmistakably  their  Early  Italian  origin  —  a 
grouping  that  cannot  fail  to  infuse  the  well 
considered  Dining  Room  with  a  distinction 
which  conventional  pieces  could  not  possibly 
impart.  By  the  same  token  the  Living  Room, 
the  Hall  and  each  Chamber  are  susceptible  to  that 
treatment  which  transcends  the  commonplace, 
leaving  an  unforgetable  picture  in  one's  memory. 

tf|T  Many  rooms  possessing  this  lingering  charm 
have  been  inspired  by  a  stroll  through  the 
twelve  Galleries  of  this  interesting  establishment 
—and  brought  to  successful  conclusion  at  well 
within  moderate  cost. 

EARLY  ENGLISH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS:  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HANDWROUGHT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe  prints 
of  Well-appointed  rooms,  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  furniture  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36West32^St.  NewYork 
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Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  is  ready 


Thirty-two  pages  of  the  very  best  values  to 
be  found  at  "The  Linen  Store,"  selected 
with  care  from  our  comprehensive  stocks. 


The  McCutcheon  illustrated 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  will 
delight  the  hearts  of  shoppers. 

There  are  eight  pages  of  Pure 
Linen  Handkerchiefs. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


There  are  six  pages  of  attractive,  mod- 
erate-priced Table  Linens,  including 
McCutcheon  Damask  Linens  and  beautiful 
Fancy  Linens. 

There  are  three  pages  of  Household 
Linens  of  well-known  McCutcheon  quality 
at  outstandingly  moderate  prices. 

Then  there  are  pages  of  new  Neckwear, 
Sweaters,  Lingerie,  Negligees,  Knit  Under- 
wear, Corsets,  Hosiery  and  Children's 
Underwear,  Dresses  and  Suits. 

And,  finally,  a  page  of  selected  Haber- 
dashery for  men  of  discriminating  tastes. 


Send  for  this  new  catalogue  and 
let  it  solve  your  shopping  prob- 
lems.   Mailed  free  on  request. 


James  McCutcheon  &Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Distinctive  wrought  iron  door  fittings  in  black  fimsh 

Popping  corn  at  an  open  fire  is  one  of  the  joys  of  the  youth  of  every  gen- 
eration— perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  confine  it  to  the  youngsters,  for  grand- 
mother usually  seems  to  have  a  full  share  of  the  fun  at  it.  How  much  more 
pleasure  can  be  had  from  it  if  the  popper  have  a  cover  and  handle  of  wrought 
iron,  simply  but  beautifully  designed! 

'  I  *HEN  to  add  to  the  joys  of  a  winter  evening  around  the  fireplace  there 
comes  what  is  known  as  a  "frizzier  set"  of  iron,  wrought  in  designs 
both  of  Colonial  origin  and  those  suggested  by  the  jollity  that  it  is  expected  will 
be  in  order  whenever  they  are  present.  These  sets  consist  of  a  frizzier,  on 
which  one  may  broil  a  steak  or  a  squab,  or  roast  an  apple,  a  dujab,  which  is  a 
two-tine  fork,  and  useful  for  bacon  or  frankfurters,  and  finally,  a  jabber 
upon  which  a  marshmallow  or  a  chestnut  may  be  speared  for  roasting. 

Such  incidental  hardware  for  the  interior  as  coat  hooks  and  other  sundry 
articles  of  use  are  designed  in  harmony  with  the  other  fitments  of  the  house. 
Wrought  iron  is  even  being  used  to-day  very  widely  for  aquarium  stands, 
and  is  probably  the  most  fitting  material  that  could  be  found  for  this  use. 
There  is  no  reason  why  things  of  this  nature  should  not  be  decorative  as 
well  as  utilitarian. 

UTAH'S  BIRD  ISLAND 

THIS  unusual  bird  picture  was  taken  at  Bird  Island,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Ogden,  Utah,  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  America's  Dead 
Sea.  1  he  birds  are  for  the  most  part  sea-gulls,  the  Mormons'  sacred 
bird;  the  other  birds  are  pelicans.  Sea-gulls  are  unmolested  in  Utah 
and  there  is  a  state  law  for  their  protection  because  of  the  part  they  played 
in  saving  early  Western  pioneers  from  famine. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  when  there  were  but  1,700  persons  living  in  Ltah, 
with  nearly  900  acres  of  winter  wheat  sown  in  the  newly  broken  ground, 
the  tender  blades  of  which  were  just  beginning  to  show,  there  came  the 
cricket  plague.  In  May  and  June  of  that  year  myriads  of  these  destructive 
pests,  an  army  cf 
famine  and  de- 
spair, roiled  in 
b'ack  legions 
down  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  at- 
tacked the  fields 
of  growing  grain. 
The  tender  crops 
fell  an  easy  prey 
to  them,  and 
starvation  seem- 
ed impending. 

With  the  en- 
ergy of  despera- 
tion, the  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y — men 
women  and  chil- 
d  r  e  n — f  ought 
the  rapacious  foe, 
but  too  much 
headway  had 
been  .gained  by 
the  crickets 
before  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  situa- 
tion was  discov- 
ered, and  in  spite 

of  all  that  the  settlers   could  do,  their   hopes  of  a  harvest  vanished. 

In  the  midst  of  the  work  of  destruction,  when  it  seemed  that  nothing  could 
stay  the  devastation,  great  flocks  of  gulls  appeared,  filling  the  air  with  their 
white  wings  and  plaintive  cries,  and  settled  down  on  the  half  ruined  fields. 
At  first  it  seemed  as  if  they  came  to  destroy  what  the  crickets  had  left,  but 
their  real  purpose  was  soon  apparent.  They  came  to  prey  upon  the  de- 
stroyers, and  they  gorged  themselves  until  the  pests  were  vanquished. 

Bird  Island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  June,  is  the  gulls'  hatching  place, 
innumerable  eggs  covering  the  island.  They  are  not  molested  and  when  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  plowman  is  at  work,  the  gulls  fly  to  the  mainland 
and  follow  in  the  furrows  by  the  thousands,  catching  the  unsuspecting 
worms.  J.  David  Larson. 


Sea-gulls  and  pelicans  on  Bird  Island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
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Decorative 
5cbemes 


JOSEPH  P  KTHUGFkSON 
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THt  KING  AND  QUEEN 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.    Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


AUTUMM  EXHIBITION 
Paintings  by  American  Artists 

During  September 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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vhe  name  of  ESTEY 
is  a  hall-mark  of 
piano  quality. 

For  seventy-three  years  the  name 
of  ESTEY  has  been  esteemed 
and  honored  wherever  music  has 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  man. 

Estey  Piano  Company 

NEW  YORK 
New  York  Retail  Show  Rooms 

M.Welte  and  Sons,  Inc., 
Six  Sixty-Seven  Fifth  Avenue. 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
TO  their  majesties     In  Chicago  :  622,  S.Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


CHIPMUNK  FRIENDS 

BY  GERTRUDE  EMERSON 

DID  you  ever  number  a  chipmunk  among 
your  animal  friends?    Not  a  poor  little 
fellow  in  a  cage,  but  one  living  free  in 
the  woods.    Have  you  ever  taught  one 
to  eat  from  your  hand;  to  come  to  you  when 
called? 

If  not,  try  it  at  your  next  opportunity,  and 
you  will  understand  why  my  striped  friends  gave 
so  much  pleasure  to  all  who  saw  them  during 
eight  summers  spent  in  the  Maine  woods. 

In  telling  you  about  my  pets  I  speak  in  the 
singular,  as  no  two  chipmunks  ever  seem  to  be 
friends;  so  each  must  be  treated  separately.  We 
usually  tamed  three  or  four  a  season. 

It  was  easy  to  tell  one  from  another,  and  by 
small  peculiarities  to  recognize  Monkie,  Bushy 
Tail,  Baby,  Grandpa,  or  Scarface  Charley  at 
sight;  we  even  had  a  Lord  Dundreary,  with  a 
queer  little  hitch  in  his  gait. 

MY  METHOD  of  training  was  simple,  but 
the  first  stages  required  time  and  patience. 
First,  I  attracted  them  to  our  camp  by  strewing 
loose,  dried  corn  around  the  door  yard;  and, 
after  catching  sight  of  one  actually  filling  his 


It  is  easy  to  tame  a  chipmunk  if  you  ro  about  it  in  the  right 
way,  and  there  is  always  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  gaining  Ihe 
confidence  of  the  little  wild  creatures 

cheeks  with  my  bait,  let  him  get  thoroughly 
used  to  coming  before  making  further  advances. 
Then,  by  moving  very  slowly  and  talking  coax- 
ingly  to  him,  I  got  him  to  gather  his  harvest  with- 
out fear  of  me,  and  even  to  come  up  on  the  piazza 
and  take  corn  from  the  floor  at  my  feet. 

The  chipmunks  seem  to  enjoy  being  talked 
to,  and  will  sit  up,  perfectly  immovable,  eyeing 
one  so  knowingly  that  it  seems  as  though  they 
must  understand  every  word. 

By  always  having  corn  out  when  we  were  on 
the  piazza,  I  soon  taught  him  to  expect  food 
wherever  we  were,  and  if  it  were  not  forthcoming 
he  would  easily  make  us  understand  his  wants. 

Next,  I  began  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  hold  his 
food  in  my  hand  till  he  got  courage  to  take  it  that 
way.  How  cramped  I  used  to  get,  sitting  per- 
fectly quiet,  while  he  came  near,  ran  away,  came 
nearer,  ran  away  again,  and,  after  many  such 
advances  and  retreats,  finally  put  his  little  cold 
paws  on  my  hand  and  filled  his  cheeks  till  he 
looked  so  comical  that  it  seemed  as  though  I 
should  burst  with  suppressed  laughter. 

A  FTER  he  realized  that  I  was  harmless  it  was 
f*-  not  hard  to  tempt  him  to  further  familiar- 
ities. It  was  easy  to  teach  him  to  come  when 
called;  we  merely  knocked  repeatedly  on  the 
piazza  with  a  peanut,  at  the  same  time  calling 
"Come,  chip-chip-chip,"  till  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  or  up  from  behind  a  rock,  would  pop 
his  little  quivering  body.    If  I  held  up  the  peanut 
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or  the  can  of  corn  where  he  could  see  it,  and  said, 
"Come  and  get  it!"  he  would  come  immediately, 
leaping  to  my  knees,  climbing  to  my  shou  der, 
or  even  to  my  head,  if  a  peanut  were  there  in  sight. 

Of  course,  a  quick  movement  at  any  time  would 
send  him  scampering,  though,  by  moving  slowly, 
I  could  sew,  write,  or  turn  the  pages  of  a  book 
while  he  was  in  my  lap,  without  disturbing  him. 

He  knew  the  corn  can  by  sight;  if  left  to  his 
own  devices  he  would  worn'  the  cover  ofF,  climb 
in,  and  have  a  royal  time  trying  to  work  fast 
enough  to  earn-  it  all  off  before  the  wonderful 
opportunity  was  gone! 

CHIPPY  almost  never  ate  his  corn  or  peanuts 
on  the  spot,  but  carried  them  to  his  hole, 
though  an  occasional  shelled  peanut  might  tempt 
him  to  its  immediate  consumption.  Apple  cores, 
cherries,  or  other  small  fruits  were  usually  eaten 
at  once,  with  gusto.  He  seemed  to  know  the 
perishable  food  from  that  which  would  keep. 
Also,  he  knew  when  he  had  eaten  enough,  and 
would  sometimes  leave  half  a  cherry,  after  having 
devoured  the  first  half  as  though  in  a  starving 
condition. 

Like  other  wild  animals,  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  found  him  ready  to  begin  his  day's  work. 
I  slept  on  the  piazza,  without  screens,  always  with 
a  few  peanuts  under  my  pillow  and  the  corn  can 
within  reach.  One  of  the  first  morning  sounds 
was  the  scratching  of  his  little  feet  as  he  ran 
around  the  piazza  railing.  Sometimes  I  was 
awakened  by  his  "song,"  as  we  called  the  noise 
he  made — a  monotonous  succession  of  "Chip- 
chip-chip-chips"  emitted  while  he  sat  quietly 
on  a  rock  or  other  high  place,  chosen,  we  sup- 
posed, that  he  might  easily  see  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 

As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him,  he  would  stop  what- 
ever he  were  doing,  and  eye  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "What  do  you  mean  by  lying  there,  when 
it  is  time  to  begin  the  day's  work?  Where  is  my 
corn"?  His  next  move  would  be  one  of  investi- 
gation, and — plump!  he  would  land  on  my  cot, 
or  me.  Straight  to  my  head  he  would  come, 
and  you  may  imagine  how  hard  it  was  to  lie  still, 
wondering  what  he  would  do  next. 

T  TSUALLY,  he  would  pause  on  my  chest,  put 
his  little  "hands"  on  my  chin,  and  cauti- 
ously reach  up  to  ascertain  whether  the  end  of 
my  nose  were  a  peanut!  He  never  bit  me,  just 
tried  to  take  it,  always  appearing  much  surprised 
to  discover  it  was  not  what  he  had  hoped  to  find. 

By  that  time  I  usually  slid  my  hand  under  the 
pillow  and  got  a  peanut  for  him;  how  greedily 
he  would  take  it  and  hurry  to  poke  it  in  his  cheek, 
turning  it  over  and  over  to  moisten  it  in  his  mouth 
that  it  might  slide  easily  into  his  pouch.  It  was 
very  hard  to  make  him  go  off  with  one  peanut. 
He  would  start,  turn  back,  hunt  everywhere, 
start  again,  come  back — perhaps  go  clear  out  of 
sight,  only  to  return  and  beg  so  pleadingly  that 
he  usually,  in  the  end,  succeeded  in  getting  what 
he  wanted. 

"\\7"HAT  a  lesson  in  patience  and  perseverance 
™  ™  he  gave  us;  never  would  he  fail  to  return 
if  he  found  any  food  at  all;  but  one  trip  to  an 
empty  place  always  ended  that  session.  Holes 
appeared  all  around  the  Point  where  our  camp 
was  situated;  the  more  tame  the  chipmunk  was, 
the  nearer  the  hole  to  the  house. 

Sometimes  we  would  go  for  days  without  seeing 
a  chipmunk,  unless,  perhaps,  we  met  one  hustling 
through  the  woods  with  a  roll  of  dry  leaves  in  his. 
mouth,  when,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  us 
before,  our  words  of  welcome  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
\\  e  always  supposed  at  those  times  that  he  was 
preparing  a  new  hole,  for  eventually  he  would 
return  to  camp,  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
and  life  would  go  on  as  before.  Again,  he  would 
come,  take  corn  and  peanuts,  and  bury  them 
around  as  a  red  squirrel  does.  He  sometimes 
took  his  pouches  full  of  corn,  and  a  peanut  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
the  peanut  was  buried  separately — never  in  the 
same  hole  with  the  corn.  Shortly  afterward, 
some  morning  early,  he  would  come  along  sniffing 
the  ground,  dig  up  his  buried  treasure,  and  carry 
it  off",  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  new  hole 
was  ready  for  occupancy. 

Such  fights  or  chasings  as  ensued  if  one  of  our 
regular  visitors  came  and  found  another  one  at 
the  feeding  place!  Sometimes  a  battle  has  taken 
place  in  my  lap — right  on  a  freshly  written  page 
of  my  tablet.  I  have  sent  the  page  with  the 
letter,  explaining  the  smear  to  the  city  friend, 
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buyer  for,  and  readily  convert  this  liability  into  an 
asset,  and  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

The  illustrations  published  herewith  have  to  do 
with  an  actual  re-modelling  of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
exclusive  sections  suburban  to  New  York. 
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PETERSON'S 
PERFECT 
PEONIES 


Many  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  I  had  an  ambition 
— an  ambition  still  unsatisfied. 

I  then  planned  that  when  I  grew  to  be  a  man  I 
would  plant  at  least  one  peony  in  every  garden  in 
the  world. 

I  have  since  found  this  world  to  be  much  bigger 
than  it  seemed  to  me  then  and,  while  I  have  sold 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peony  roots,  I  real- 
ize that  there  are  still  many  flower  lovers  who  do 
not  really  know  and  love  the  peony  as  I  have  known 
and  loved  it  for  over  40  years. 

And  so  that  you  may  learn  more  of  this  flower 
and  it's  marvelous  development,  I  publish  annually  a 
beautiful  booklet  entitled 

"The  Flower  Beautiful" 

which  you  will  find  both  interesting  and  helpful.  The 
1919  edition  is  now  ready  and  it's  yours  for  the  asking. 

Remember,  please,  I  not  only  GROW  nothing  but 
peonies  and  roses,  but  I  DO  nothing  else.  My  entire 
time,  the  year  round,  is  enthusiastically  and  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  these  two  flowers. 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 

Box  60  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 


"Christopher  and  Columbus" 

(by  "ELIZABETH")  is  a  quaintly  humorous, 
subtly  satirical,  and  completely  captivating  tale. 
Net.  SI. 60,  at  all  booksellers.  DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE  &  CO..  Publishers. 
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We  can  furnish  you  with  the  very 
best  French  and  English  Peonies  also 
Brand's  new  American  Seedling 
Peonies.  Such  prize  winners  as 
Martha  Bulloch,  the  finest  pink  in 
the  world,  Frances  Willard,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  Mary  Brand, 
and  Phoebe  Cary  are  all  described 
in  our  Catalogue  of  Peonies,  Iris, 
Lilies,  Daffodils,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 

To  become  acquainted  we  will  send  you 

8  fine  roots  Peonies,  all  different  for  -  -  -  $2.00 
12  fine  roots  Iris,  all  different  for  ....  1.00 
25  fine  bulbs  Daffodils,  named  sorts  mixed--  -  1.00 
25  fine  bulbs  Darwin  Tulips,  named  sorts  mixed  1.00 

If  you  send  $5.00  for  all  the  above  we  will 
send  you  12  bulbs  Lilium  Superbum— Free. 


who  prized  it  highly.  If  the  encounter  occurred 
on  the  ground,  only  a  streak  of  chipmunk  Hying 
around  the  Point  was  visible.  The  victor  al- 
ways returned,  panting,  and  settled  down  to 
work  with  apparent  satisfaction  at  having  downed 
his  opponent. 

TT  WAS  always  a  pleasure  to  return  in  the 
*■  spring,  after  nine  months'  absence,  and  have 
one  or  two  of  our  friends  come  up  and  greet  us 
with  the  previous  summer's  confidence  and  a 
real  welcome.  Some  of  them  actually  became 
gray  haired  before  they  disappeared  for  good, 
and  they  grew  always  more  tame  with  age. 

One  of  them  was  so  tame  that  if  I  held  a  peanut 
tightly  in  one  hand,  I  could  smooth  his  back  or 
scratch  his  head  with  the  other,  while  he  was  dis- 
lodging the  nut;  and  until  he  realized  that  a  hu- 
man hand  was  caressing  him,  he  showed  his 
pleasure  in  the  sensation,  as  a  cat  or  dog  would. 
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|NE  dreadful  day  we  had  an  experience 
which  came  near  ending  in  tragedy.  We 
did  not  know  that  the  farm  cat  had  followed  us 
down  to  camp,  until  we  saw  her  leap  at  our 
tamest  chippy  who  was  calmly  filling  his  cheeks 
at  his  corn  patch.  As  we  had  been  told  that  a 
cat  broke  the  back  of  a  chipmunk  with  its  first 
clutch,  the  scene  which  followed  was  one  of  ex- 
citement. 

The  cat  ran  directly  under  the  camp  with  her 
prey,  and  four  women  and  one  small  boy  tried 
hard  to  follow,  emitting,  all  the  while,  such 
screams  and  imprecations  as  the  surrounding 
woods  had  never  heard  before!  No  wonder  the 
cat,  after  standing,  paralyzed  with  fear,' for  what 
seemed  to  us  a  long  enough  time  to  have  killed 
our  pet,  released  him,  and  started  for  home  at 
a  pace  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  though 
the  small  boy  followed  close  behind  her  till  her 
barn  was  reached. 

After  seeing  Chippy  run  away  unharmed,  we 
women  dried  our  tears,  rearranged  our  hair,  and 
excitedly  talked  over  the  miraculous  escape  until 
the  little  fellow  reappeared  and  demanded  food. 
Can  you  picture  to  yourself  the  ensuing  banquet 
scene,  wherein  Master  Chipmunk  was  served 
by  his  five  foolish,  abject  slaves? 

NEW  FARMERS  OF  THE  OLD 
SOUTH 

SOUTHERN  farming  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  slip-shod,  one-mule, 
half-a-bale-of-cotton  methods  that  were 
unproductive,  unprofitable,  and  unprogres- 
sive,  but  unfortunately  an  inseparable  part  and 
parcel  of  rural  life  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  But  this  assumption,  like  the  houses  of 
Romanoff  and  Hohenzollern,  no  longer  has  any 
particular  standing.  Southern  farmers  are  show- 
ing themselves  just  as  progressive,  just  as  suc- 
cessful, and  just  as  receptive  to  new  ideas  as 
their  brethren  anywhere  else;  more  so,  perhaps, 
since  they  have  a  tradition  as  well  as  an  easy- 
going climate  to  contend  against.  One  of  the 
most  recent  indications  of  the  new  order  of  things 
is  a  summary  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  that  during  191 8,  303,723 
Southern  farmers  conducted  public  demonstra- 
tions on  one  or  more  lines  of  farm  work,  that 
occupied  more  than  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Most  of  these  demonstrations  were  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  county  demonstration 
agents — themselves  Southern  farmers  of  the 
rural  leader  type — and,  of  course,  the  number 
of  neighboring  planters  that  they  reached  and 
influenced  would  add  tremendously  to  the  total. 
1  rulv  the  cause  of  better  farming  is  advancing 
steadily  on  all  the  nation's  fronts.         D.  C. 


"After 
Thirty 


yy 


The  Julian  Street  who  has  delighted 
thousands  of  Americans  with  his  books 
of  travel  "The  Need  of  Change," 
"Abroad  at  Home"  and  "American 
Adventures,"  appears  in  this  volume 
with  the  graces  of  fiction  added  to  the 
whimsicality,  the  good-natured  humor, 
the  keen-eyed  observation  and  the 
mellow  philosophy  that  have  made  his 
previous  books  so  popular. 

Wickett  is  over  thirty.  He  tells 
himself  that  Mollie  his  wife  has  set- 
tled, that  she  does  not  stimulate  him 
as  she  once  did.  So  he  yearns  for 
new  adventures  of  the  heart,  and  he 
philanders. 

"After  Thirty"  is  the  charming 
chronicle  of  his  philandering — Janie 
Vaughn,  Mrs.  Railey,  Mrs.  Barton 
and  so  on  and  on.  But  Mollie  keeps 
her  head,  and  the  philanderer — but 
please  read  for  yourself  what  happens 
to  him. 

"After  Thirty"  is  published  by 
the  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  is  sold  for  $1.50 
at  all  bookstores. 
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THE  EYES  OF  ASIA 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

What  Indian  troopers  learned  of  the 
strange  war  of  the  Sahibs,  in  which  they 
played  a  great  part.  At  all  booksellers' .  Net, 
$1.00. 
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Among  Simple, 
Friendly  Cannibals 


"White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas" 

is  really  a  journey  to  the  Marquesas 
Islands  between  covers;  it  is  atmos- 
phere and  incident  and  color  and  hu- 
man interest.  Its  appeal  is,  not  only 
to  the  readers  of  travel  books,  but  also 
to  the  thousands  of  fiction  readers 
who  delight  in  books  of  facts  that  are( 
presented  with  the  dramatic  intensity 
of  a  novel.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  year's 
residence  among  the  simple,  friendly 
cannibals  in  the  furthest  islands  of 
the  far  South  Seas.  The  reader  will 
find  only  the  story  of  what  he  himself 
might  have  experienced  and  casually 
learned  among  these  savage  people, 
fast-vanishing  links  with  the  child- 
hood of  mankind — vanishing  because 
all  copper-colored  races  die  when  in 
contact  with  white  men. 

"White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas," 

is  illustrated  from  photographs,  is 
published  by  The  Century  Co.,  353 
rourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
is  sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $4.00. 
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OR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country- 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  booh.s.    Write  for  them  to-day. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sale*  and  Construction  Representatives  in  Principal  t'itt 

"The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 


Olde  jStonesfield  ^Rpofs 


Glimpse  of  the  Allen  Lehman  residence  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
with  its  Olde  Stonesrield  Roof.   John  Russell  Pope,  Architect. 


THE  charm  of  these  roofs  lies  in  the  heauty  of 
their  variant  colorings;  combined  with  that 
delightful  craftsman  unevenness,  such  as  gives  to 
old  English  roofs  such  perpetual  interest. 

For  each  building,  we  work  out  with  the  archi- 
tect, a  roof  adaptable  to  its  particular  requirements. 

The  result  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  materials  are 
everlasting. 

We  will  gladly  talk  it  over  with  you,  or  your 
architect. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Home  Office 
109  South  16th  Street 
Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 
50Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 


No— 

This  picture  was  not  taken  on  some  old  baron- 
ial estate,  but  right  here  in  the  Middle  West. 
Could  anything  contribute  more  to  the  charms 
of  your  country  place  or  city  grounds  than  such 
a  spot  as  this,  with  its  placid  pool,  its  semi- 
formal  garden  and  the  classic  lines  of  the  glass 
structure  in  the  background? 

This  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  beauty 
spots  shown  in  "American  Greenhouses  and 
Gardens,"  a  delightful  book  we  shall  be  glad  to 
mail  you  gratis. 

Address — Indoor  Gardens  Department 

American  Greenhouse  Mfg.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
50  Broad  St. 


CHICAGO 
Masonic  Temple 


no 
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Where  George  Ade  Swims 

Doesn't  this  clean,  concrete  pool 
at  Hazelden  Farm  suggest  a  cool, 
inviting  depth  for  a  plunge?  It's 
just  as  good  after  tennis  as  after  one 
of  those  famous  "Fables  in  Slang" 

Your  home  grounds,  like  George 
Ade's,  should  boast  a  concrete 
swimming  pool  where  all  the 
household  may  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ing,  invigorating  exercise  that  swing- 
ing affords. 

Concrete  is  the  ideal  swimming  pool  ma- 
terial— clean,  sanitary,  watertight,  perma- 
nent. Our  booklet,  "Concrete  Swimming 
and  Wading  Pools,"  is  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  pictures.  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chi  cago 
OFFICES  AT 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES  KANSAS  CITY  NEW  YORK  SEATTLE 
DALLAS        DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES     PARKERSBURG        ST.  LOUIS 

DENVER      HELENA  MILWAUKEE      PITTSBURGH  WASHINGTON 

INDIANAPOLIS    MINNEAPOLIS    SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


THE  NEWEST  IDEAS  ABOUT 
POULTRY  HOUSES 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

MANY  new  ideas  about  poultry  housing 
have  been  advanced  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  this  does  not  mean  so  moch 
that  new  types  have  been  designed  as* 
that  those  already  in  common  use  have  been  im- 
proved. The  shed  roof  form  still  remains  the 
most  popular  with  all  classes,  both  for  back  yard 
use  and  on  commercial  farms.  Yet  the  double 
pitch  type  is  very  common.  The  value  of  fresh 
air  in  the  poultry  house  is  now  recognized  by 
practically  all  experienced  poultry  keepers.  As  a 
result,  houses  can  be  constructed  in  a  less  expen- 
sive fashion  than  formerly,  when  it  was  thought 
that  double  walls  were  necessary  and  that  the 
buildings  should  be  made  as  tight  and  warm  as 
possible.  The  fact  is  now  understood  that  a  com- 
fortable house  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  warm 
house,  considering  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
hen.  It  is  much  more  important  to  have  the 
house  dry.  Damp  houses  are  fatal  to  success  in 
the  keeping  of  poultry.  The  floor  can  be  kept 
dry  by  proper  drainage  and  by  having  it  higher 
than  the  ground  outside.  Dry  walls  are  obtained 
by  keeping  the  house  filled  with  fresh  air.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  poultry  house  must  be 
sanitary,  and  it  ought  to  be  convenient  as  well. 
The  matter  of  economy  does  not  always  enter 
into  the  question,  but  oftentimes  is  an  important 
consideration. 

'  I  *HE  open  front  poultry  house  has  been  widely 
*■    used,  but  is  giving  way  in  most  sections  to 
a  modified  type  in  which  the  front  wall  contains 
one  or  more  large  openings,  but  with  these  open- 


A  semi-monilor  type  of  house  in  New  Jersey 

ings  high  enough  above  the  floor  so  that  the  wind 
does  not  blow  directly  on  the  fowls.  A  very  good 
house  of  this  pattern  has  been  designed  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  farm  flocks,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  125  hens.  The  size  is  16x25  feet,  and  it  has 
a  double  pitch  roof  with  the  rear  slope  much 
longer  than  the  one  in  front.  The  upper  half  of 
the  front  wall  is  entirely  open,  except  for  a  door 
at  each  end.  One  important  principle  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  construction  of  a  fresh  air 
house  is  that  it  must  be  deep  enough  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  reach  the  fowls  when  they  are  on 
the  roosts.  Twelve  feet  should  be  the  minimum 
depth,  and  sixteen  is  better.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  latter  depth  when  a  shed  roof  hou.se 
is  used,  without  having  the  front  rather  too  high. 
1  hat  is  why  the  double  pitched  roof  is  more  often 
found  on  deep  houses.  The  Connecticut  house 
has  single  walls  all  around,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  roofing  paper.  There  is  nothing  especially 
novel  about  this  house.  It  represents  a  conven- 
tional style  of  architecture  which  has  met  general 
approbation  all  over  the  country.  It  is  liked 
because  it  is  an  easy  house  to  work  in.  The  two- 
thirds-span  roof  allows  a  somewhat  higher  front 
than  back  wall,  thus  giving  increased  head  room 
at  the  point  where  it  is  most  needed. 

In  New  Jersey  where  there  are  a  great  many 
\\  hire  Leghorn  farms,  houses  of  the  shed  roof 
type  seem  most  popular.  They  are  often  found, 
though,  with  a  projecting  hood,  a  feature  less 
common  in  other  sections.  What  is  called  the 
multiple-unit  laving  house,  designed  bv  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  has  a  shed  roof  con- 
struction, with  4  foot  6  inch  studding  in  the  back 
and  9  foot  studding  in  front.  The  projection 
over  the  front  is  2  feet  wide,  and  is  designed  to 
keep  rain  and  snow  from  beating  in  at  the  win- 
dows. The  front  of  the  house  is  provided  with 
openings  4x10  feet,  and  equipped  with  hinged 
curtains,  each  4x5  feet.  The  hinged  arms  of 
these  curtains  are  carried  clear  to  the  plate,  so 
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I  HE  BEAUTY  of  your  lawn  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather;  so,  also,  is  the  success  of  your 
*    garden — unless  their  welfare  is  ensured  by  the  modern  way  of  making  "rain." 

Cornell  Irrigation  Systems — Overhead,  Underground  and  Portable — are  equipped  with  patented, 
adjustable  Rain  Cloud  Nozzles  which  give  you  absolute  control  of  your  "rainfall"  at  all  times. 
They  can  be  installed  at  any  time,  without  injury  to  the  lawn  or  garden,  and  to  cover  any  area. 

Why  be  dependent  upon  the  weather's  vagaries?  Write  for  the  free  illustrated  booklet  which 
describes  the  economical,  simple  and  efficient  Cornell  Systems. 

W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY,  Everett  Building,  New  York 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

PLUMBING,  HEATING,  LIGHTING 


CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


NEWARK 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
NORFOLK 
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'Majestic 

Goal  Chute 


— Protects  the  Home 
— Lessens  Depreciation 
— A  Modern  Convenience 


*T^HE  Majestic  Coal  Chute  protects  the  sides  of  the 
home  and  the  foundation  from  nicks,  scars 
and  marks  caused  by  scattering  coal  or  coal  dust 

Thus,  it  enhances  the  value  of  your  property  and 
lessens  depreciation. 

Not  in  use  it  sets  flush  with  the  foundation  and  ad- 
mits daylight  to  the  basement.  Automatically  locks 
itself.  Can  be  unlocked  only  by  pulling  extended 
chain  from  inside. 

Constructed  of  heavy  cast  semi-steel  and  boiler 
plate,  it  will  last  the  life  of  any  building. 

Ask  your  architect  or  building  contractor  to  in- 
clude the  Majestic  in  your  home.  In  homes  already 
built  it  is  easily  installed. 

Write  for  catalogue  12  D  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Working  drawings  furnished  upon  request. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

580  ERIE  STREET     ...     HUNTINGTON,  IND. 


Who  Would  Live 
In  The  City — 


when  a  Universal  electric  light- 
ing plant  will  make  the  country 
estate  pre-eminently  Home  and 
not  merely  "a  place  to  live  in"? 

The  unfailing  power  of  a  Universal 
gives  a  light  that  completes  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  room — a  light  that  radiates  cheerfulness  and  coziness. 

Universal  Four-cylinder  Motor,  a  standardized,  smooth-running, 
water-cooled  motor  that  is  vibrationless  and  very  quiet.  Economical  to 
maintain,  simple  to  operate.    Burns  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas. 

The  Universal  Motor,  besides  furnishing  current  for  electric  lights,  will 
give  ample  power  for  electric  fans,  sewing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
stove  and  other  household  conveniences. 

Universal  Motors  are  universally  used  for  operating  stationary  and  port- 
able lighting  plants,  water  systems,  farm  machinery,  motor  boats,  etc. 
Used  either  direct  on  the  line  or  with  storage  batteries. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  jo  on  Lighting  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO. 


Station  29 

U.  S.  Wen 


Oshkosh,  Wis. 

I  1300  Univtrsals  t'«  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Four  Culindor  Motor 
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Electricity  in  the  Home 

offers  many  advantages.  The  heat  starts  at 
the!  touch  of  a  button,  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and  consumes  current  only  while  it  is 
required.  In 

Dearie's  French,  Rangfe 

shown  here, - the  extreme  left  hand  section  heated  by 
electricity,  has  four  surface  burners,  and  a  large  oven 
with  platform  door.  In  the  shelf  are  a  broiler  and 
toaster,  and  a  breakfast  oven. 

The  coal  section  has  a  large  fire  pocket,  two  ovens  and 
generous  surface  space  for  fast  and  slow  cooking.  The 
heat  from  the  coal  fire  passes  around  five  sides  of  the  ovens 
insuring  uniform  heat  and  even  roasting  and  baking.  The 
hood  disposes  of  cooking  odors  through  the  flue. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Heart  of  the  Home"  shows  a  number 
of  our  "tailor-made"  ranges  installed  in  the  kitchens  of 
well-known  people.  Ask  your  architect  to  get  a  copy  or 
we  will  send  you  one  if  you  wish. 


D)EANE  CO, 
263-267  West36thSt.NewYorh.N.Y. 


A  Few  Users 

Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Warren  &  Wetniore,  Architects 
Allen  Lehman,  Tarrytown,  New  York 

John  Russet!  Pope,  Architect 
Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  New  York  . 

Howard  Greenely,  Architect 

Jerome  J.  Hanauer,  New  York 

Edward  Nicarsulmer,  Architect 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Hiss&  Weekes,  Architects 
Francis  J.  Arend.  New  York,     C  P  H.  Gilbert,  Architect 


Electric  and  Coal  Range  in  the  Country 
Home  of  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.  at  Seven 
Springs  Farm,  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York.    Charles  A.  Plait,  Architect. 


FRESH  WATER 
AT  EVERY 
FAUCET 
EVERY  DAY 
IN  THE  YEAR  . 


NATIONAL 

Fresh  From  The  We// 

Water  System 


IllustvatecC  jBootcIet  on  Xeques-t 
UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  COMPANY 

312  BELLEV1EW  PLACE      MILWAUKEE  WIS. 


WATER 
AXWAYS  AT 
EVEN  WELL- 
TEMPERATURE 
NO  WATER  STORr, 
AGE  TANK 
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Put  Your  Fence  Problems 
Up  to  Us 

DY  "us,"  we  mean  our  Service  Department,  whose  sole  bus- 
iness  is  to  go  carefully  into  each  individual  problem,  and 
make  suggestions  for  its  most  logical  solution. 

This  service  costs  you  nothing,  nor  obligates  you  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  save  you  both  money  and  disappointment. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Anchor  Post  Gates 

Attractively  designed,  Anchor  Post  Gates  lend  an  air 
of  refinement  and  completeness  and  greatly  enhance 
the  appearance  of  property  and  the  surrounding 
grounds.  Sturdily  built  and  firmly  erected  this  at- 
tractiveness is  always  maintained. 

Interesting  catalogues  on  Anchor  Post  Fences,  Gates 
and  Railing  for  all  purposes  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


ANCHOR  POST 
167  Broadway 


IRON  WORKS 

New  York 


BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA— 
llldg.;  H  ART  FUR  I) — <<  -j  Main  Street:  CI-1  VI 
Iildg.;  ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg.;  CHICAGO- 


Real  Estate  Trust 


Evergreens 

^ — ~ — »  Good,   full  rooted, 

plump  top  trees  cost  so 
little  more  than  poor 
ones,  why  not  have 
them? 


Send  for  catalogue. 


At  Tho  S^n  ofThg  Tre. 


h.rlorJ  N.J. 


Christopher 
and  Columbus 


By  "ELIZABETH" 


Having  nearly  been  born  together,  the 
twins  go  through  life  together.  For  a 
time  a  break  in  the  sequence  threatens, 
but  "love  finds  a  way"  and  they  get  mar- 
ried together.  Net,  $1.60.  At  all  book- 
sellers'. 
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Double  Rotar 


SPRINKLER 


1 


Sprinkles  Like 
Rain— 75  ft.  in  Diameter 

Turning  faucet  reduc-s  sprinkling  to 
any  area.     Takes  all  disagreeable- 
ness  out  of  sprinkling.   Does  work 
quicker,  easier  and  belter.    Saves  its 
cost  in  few  weeks  in  water  saving;  prac- 
tically eliminates.:   work  in  w  atering 
gardens,  law  ns,  parks,  golf  courses,  etc. 
10  Days'    Trial  sprinkler  work- 

—  —    ine  j  u  will  never  give  it  up. 

Write  for  Trial  Offer  and  Free  Book. 

DOUBLI  ROTARY  BPBIKKLSB  « 091'A  YT 
11*  Galena;  station.  han«.  I  ilv.  Missouri. 

Ji  m  Fit  SPRINKLER  l  OJII'ANY 
U  Keknm  lluildlns.  Portland,  Orecon 


that  the  curtain  frame  will  come  tight  against 
the  rafters,  thus  keeping  the  birds  from  flying 
on  it.  The  bottom  of  the  opening  is  3  feet  above 
the  floor.  At  each  side  of  the  opening  there  is  a 
large  glass  sash  2  feet,  3  inches  wide  and  5  feet 
high.  When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  curtains 
closed,  plenty  of  light  enters  through  these 
windows.  When  the  houses  are  used  in  several 
sections,  one  centre  window  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  door,  for  convenience  in  remov-  ^ 
ing  the  litter.  The  dropping  boards  and  perches 
are  arranged  along  the  back  wall,  and  the  portable 
nests  are  located  under  the  dropping  boards. 
The  perches  are  made  in  10-foot  sections  and  are 
hinged  to  the  back  wall  so  that  they  can  be  lifted 
up  and  hooked  to  the  ceiling  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of  the  dropping  boards. 

AN  IMPORTANT  feature  of  these  houses  is 
a  ventilator  in  the  rear  walls.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  air  can  enter  just  under  the  eaves 
and  circulate  between  the  rafters  over  the  perches. 
Many  poultrymen  are  coming  to  realize  the  great 
advantage  of  rear  ventilation,  especially  in  houses 
of  the  shed  roof  type.  These  houses  are  likely 
to  become  very  hot  in  summer  time,  and  the 
birds  on  the  roosts  suffer  and  droop  from  the  heat 
at  night,  if  ventilation  is  provided  only  through 
the  front  openings.  When  there  are  openings 
in  the  rear  wall,  a  circulation  of  air  is  brought 
about,  with  the  result  that  the  house  is  kept  very 
much  cooler.  It  is  even  more  important  to  have 
rear  openings  in  a  brooder  house  than  in  a  laying 
house,  for  fresh  air  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
rearing  chickens.  It  is  usually  found  best, 
though,  to  have  a  good  sized  window  in  a  brooder 
house,  so  that  light  as  well  as  air  can  be  admitted 
from  the  back.  Such  an  arrangement  is  almost 
indispensable  for  satisfactory  results  in  a  house 


The  multiple  unit  laying  house,  designed  by  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station 


where  stove  brooders  are  being  used.  If  the  light 
enters  only  from  the  front,  the  chicks  will  crowd 
to  one  side  of  the  brooder  at  night,  while  if  there 
is  a  uniform  lighting  in  the  room,  they  will  dis- 
perse themselves  in  a  more  or  less  even  circle  just 
outside  the  hover.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able secrets  of  success  in  the  use  of  stove  brooders. 

The  cost  of  the  New  Jersey  multiple-unit  house 
has  been  figured  out  very  carefully,  and  comes  to 
about  $5.58  for  each  running  foot.  Allowing 
four  square  feet  for  each  bird,  this  makes  the 
house  cost  at  the  rate  of  #1.12  per  bird.  This, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  cost  of  materials. 
The  labor  item  is  not  included,  as  it  differs  in 
various  sections  under  various  conditions.  It 
does,  however,  include  a  cement  floor.  A  flock 
of  200  hens  can  be  kept  very  nicely  in  a  house  of 
this  type,  the  building  being  40x50  feet.  Of 
course  it  can  be  cut  in  half  for  100  birds,  or  in- 
creased to  accommodate  larger  flocks.  This 
type  of  house,  though  often  with  modifications, 
has  come  to  be  widely  used,  not  only  in  New 
Jersey,  but  in  adjoining  states  as  well,  especially 
on  the  farms  and  estates  where  large  flocks  are 
kept. 

TN  ORDER,  though,  to  meet  a  demand  for  a 
house  to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  hens, 
a  somewhat  different  type  of  house  has  been 
evolved.  This  house  also  has  a  shed  roof.  It 
is  12  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep,  with  a  5-foot 
studding  at  the  rear  and  an  8-foot  studding  in 
front.  1  his  house  also  has  a  2-foot  projection 
to  offer  protection  from  rain,  and  has  the  same 
kind  of  back  wall  ventilation  as  the  multiple- 
unit  house.  1  he  back  wall  above  the  dropping 
beards,  and  the  roof  just  above  the  perches  are 
double  walled  to  give  protection  against  drafts. 
This  plain  is  often  used  in  the  multiple-unit  house, 
too.  1  he  sills  are  made  of  4x4-inch  material 
with  the  studding  in  place  of  2x4  inches.  White 
or  yellow  pine  novelty  siding  is  used  on  the  side 
and  front  walls,  while  the  back  wall  and  roof  are 
covered  by  1x8  inch  shiplap  barn  boards,  over- 
laid with  two-ply  roofing  paper.    The  approxi- 
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CREO-jDIPT 

Ctqirhd 
uhingtes 


Portfolio 
of  Homes 


This  cottage  is  one  of  fifty  homes  shown  in  a  portfolio 
of  photographs  selected  from  the  work  of  prominent 
architects. 

Whether  remodelling  or  building,  you  shoulJ  consider 
the  architectural  value,  the  economy,  of  "CREO-DIPT" 
STAINED  SHINGLES  for  roofs  and  side  walls. 

Save  painting  expense  by  using  "CREO-DIPT"  STAINED 
SHINGLES.  Save  labor — no  fumbling  on  match  material. 
Save  a  run-down  appearance  and  repair  bill  every  few  years. 


ermutit 


TRADE  MARK 


Water  Softener 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Think  of  the  garage,  cottage  or  any  other  kind  of  house  you 
have  planned  to  build.  Picture  it  complete  in  every  detail,  the 
result  of  skilled  workmanship  and  best  of  materials.  That  is 
what  the  Hodgson  Catalog  offers  you  at  a  flat  price,  and  with 
every  chance  of  a  slip-up  or  extra  charges  eliminated. 

We  ship  the  painted  and  fitted  sections  of  the  house  you 
order — no  skill  is  required  to  bolt  them  together.   You  will  get 
a  house  that  will  stand  for  years  without 
need  of  repair,  snug  and  firm  against  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Whatever  kind  of  house  you  wish — 
cottage,  garage,  dog  house,  play  house 
poultry  house,  bun- 
galow or  sun  parlor 
— is  shown  by  photo- 
graphs and  plans  in 
the  Hodgson  Catalog, 
which  we  will  furnish 
promptly.  Write 
us  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 


DO  YOU  remember  how — in 
the  old  days — a  pan  was  set 
out  in  a  storm,  to  catch  rain 
water  for  a  shampoo,  or  to  wash 
the  blankets,  or  to  launder  a  piece 
of  fine  linen?  That  rain  water  was 
wanted  because  it  was  "soft" — - 
because  it  made  a  beautiful  "suds" 
that  cleansed  perfectly  and  that 
could  be  rinsed  out  completely, 
leaving  no  sticky  soap  curd,  no 
"soapy"  smell. 

Well,  a  Permutit  Softener  in  your 
home  will  give  you  that  "rain 
soft"  water  at  any  moment,  from 
every  outlet — with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  that  water  clean, 
clear,  live  and  sparkling,  which 
wasn't  always  true  of  rain  water. 

There  isn't  a  phase  of  home  life  that 
Permutit  will  not  make  happier 
— an  easier  shave  for  the  men  folks, 
a  more  delightful  shampoo  for  the 
women  folks,  a  more  wholesome 
bath  for  the  kiddies'  tender  skin. 
Dainty  lingerie  is  washed  without 
injury,  flannels  are  soft  and  sweet, 
linens  white  and  fresh.  Foods  are 
more  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Any  plumber  can  install  Permutit,  in 

an  old  home  or  a  new  one.  Any  one  can 
care  for  it — it  is  simple  and  easily  looked 
after.  And  Permutit  is  no  experiment 
— it  is  in  use  in  hundreds  of  homes  and, 
in  larger  sizes,  in  textile  plants,  laundries, 
industrial  works,  the  country  over. 

Give  yourself  the  comfort  of  Permutit. 
Send  for  the  booklet,  "Soft  Water  for 
Every  Home." 

The  Permutit  Company 

440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Water  Softeners  Filters 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


311  Widener  Building 
304  Brisbane  Building 
1433  East  Genesee  Street 
921  Union  Arcade  Building 
208  South  La  Salle  Street 
401  Lathrop  Building 
1046  McKnight  Building 
P.  O.  Box  604 

1141  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 


AGENTS 

Boston,  Mass.,  Starkweather  and  Broadhurst, 

53  State  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Reeves  &  Skinner  Machy.  Co., 

2211  Olive  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  W.  J.  Westaway, 
5  Sun  Life  Bldg. 
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Use  Lilac 


Mass  Planting 


New  Lilacs  on  Their 
Own  Roots 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  multitude  of 
new  varieties  of  Lilacs  grown,  and  some  of 
them  have  very  great  beauty;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, almost  all  the  stock  offered,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  has  been  budded  on 
privet  and  is  practically  worthless,  for  Lilacs 
grown  on  this  are  certain  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Nurserymen  bud  Lilacs  on  privet  because 
they  can  produce  a  large  stock  quickly  and 
inexpensively ;  but  one  Lilac  on  its  own  roots 
is  worth  a  score  of  budded  plants. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  bought  all  the 
available  stock  of  choice  named  Lilacs  on 
their  own  roots  in  Europe,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  both  growing  and  buying  until 
we  have  a  very  large  and  fine  stock.  On 
account  of  their  starting  into  growth  so  early 
in  the  spring,  Lilacs  should  be  ordered  early. 
They  are  best  planted  in  the  fall. 

Price,  except  where  noted,  $1.25  each,  $12  per  doz. 
Alphonse  Lavalle.     Double,  beautiful,  clear  lilac. 

Extra  large  and  fine. 
Charles  Joly.     Double;  blackish-red;  distinct  and 

extra  fine. 

Charles  X.   Large,  shining  leaves  and  great  trusses  of 

reddish  purple  flowers. 
Due  de  Massa.    Double;  purplish  violet,  large  carmine 

buds. 

Dr.  Lindley.    Large  compact  panicles  of  purplish-lilac 

flowers,  dark  red  in  bud. 
Frau  Antoine  Buchner.    D©uble;  very  large  heads  of 

flowers,  soft  pink,  late. 
Geant  des  Batailles.     Bright  reddish  lilac,  in  large 

trusses.    Very  brilliant  and  effective.   75  cents. 
Japonica.    We  have  some  extra-large  specimen  plants 

of  this  July-flowering  Lilac.    Immense  spikes  of  pure 

white  flowers.  $1.00. 
Lemoinei.    Double  white. 

La  Tour  d'Avergne.    Double;  purplish-violet  flowers 

borne  in  large  trusses. 
Madam  Kreuter .    Beautiful  bright  rose. 
Thunberg.    Double;  compact  flowers,  deep  mauve. 
Vestali.    Enormous  panicles,  large  flowers,  perfectly 

shaped,  pure  white. 
Frau  Bertha  Damman.    One  of  the  very  best  whites, 

immense  panicles. 
Lamartine.     Large  panicles  of  mauve-rose  flowers; 

very  early. 

Lean    Simon.     Double;  compact  panicles,  bluish- 
crimson. 

Lemoinei  flore  pleno.  Double;  carmine-violet.  $1.00. 
Marie  Legraye.    Large  panicles  of  white  flowers.  The 

best  white  Lilac. 
Michel  Buchner.   Dwarf  plant;  very  double;  pale  lilac. 
President  Poincare.  Double;  enormous  compact  head 

of  flowers,  claret -mauve  with  purple  buds.  Splendid. 

$2.50. 

President  Carnot.     Double;  lilac  tint,  marked  in 

centre  with  white;  extra  large,  fine  truss;  $1.00;  extra 

heavy,  $2.00. 
President  Grevy.    Double;  vinous  violet. 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Spaeth.    Most  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful variety;  trusses  immense;  very  large,  compact 

florets,  deep  purplish  red. 
Villosa.    A  late-flowering  species,  blooming  a  month 

later  than  other  varieties,  with  deep  pink  flowers; 

extremely  free-flowering  and  effective.  Makes  a  large, 

splendid  specimen.  $1.00. 
Viviand  Morel.     Extra-long  spikes  of  large,  double 

flowers  of  light  bluish-lilac,  with  white  centres. 
Wm.  Robinson.   Double;  violaceous  pink.   The  flower 

trusses  are  extra  large  and  the  bush  is  vigorous  and 

hardy.  $1.00. 

We  have  the  largest,  finest  and  most  comprehensive  slock 
of  hardy  plants  in  America,  including  three  hundred 
varieties  of  the  choicest  Peonies,  and  an  unsurpassed 
collection  of  named  Phloxes.  Our  illustrated  catalogue 
describing  these  and  hundreds  of  other  Hardy  Plants, 
Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Shrubs,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

333  Fourth  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


mate  cost  of  this  house,  apart  from  labor,  is  £65; 
although  it  may  have  increased  somewhat  the 
past  year.  . 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  newel 
stvles  of  poultry  houses  comes  from  Missouri, 
where  the  Experiment  Station  experts  at  Moun- 
tain Grove  have  evolved  what  they  call  a  fool- 
proof poultry  house.  They  mean  of  course,  that 
the  house  needs  no  adjustment,  always  being 
ready  for  use.  The  house  has  been  designed  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  comfort,  convenience,  cheer- 
fulness, and  sanitation,  as  well  as  economy. 
Simplicity  is  the  keynote,  and  it  is  being  warmly 
recommended  to  suburban  poultry  keepers,  as 
well  as  to  farmers.  The  type  has  been  adapted 
to  colony,  laying,  and  breeding  houses.  The 
colony  house  is  10  feet  deep  and  12  feet  long. 
The  fool-proof  breeding  house  is  built  in  sections 
14  feet  square,  and  the  fool-proof  laying  house  in 
sections  20  feet  square.  Having  a  house  as 
nearly  square  as  possible  means  a  considerable 
reduction  in  cost.  A  house  14  feet  square,  for 
example,  contains  the  same  number  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space  as  does  a  house  7  feet  deep  and 
28  feet  long,  yet  the  cost  of  construction  will  be 
much  less.  All  the  houses  are  designed  to  be 
6  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  8  feet  high  in  front, 
which  makes  them  comfortable  to  work  in,  and  also 
allows  the  sun  to  reach  almost  to  the  rear  wall. 

A CONCRETE  foundation  is  recommended, 
although,  of  course,  not  necessary.  Such 
a  foundation  is  satisfactory  when  four  inches 
thick  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep.  It 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  above  the 
ground  on  the  outside.  Earth  floors,  of  course, 
reduce  the  cost,  and  are  most  commonly  used. 
Board  floors  are  more  sanitary  and  cost  less  than 
concrete,  while  they  are  warmer  in  winter.  They 
will  not  last  so  long,  however.  When  a  board 
floor  is  used,  there  should  be  some  way  of  ventilat- 
ing the  space  underneath.    It  has  been  suggested 


houses 


by  the  Missouri  experts  that  four  inch  tiles  placed 
in  the  concrete  forms  when  the  foundation  is  being 
built  make  ^ood  ventilators.  Of  course  the  open- 
ings must  be  covered  with  fine  wire  netting  to 
keep  out  the  rats.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a 
concrete  floor,  if  one  is  used,  should  have  the 
surface  troweled  perfectly  smooth  with  a  batter 
of  pure  cement  and  water,  which  will  prevent 
the  hens  wearing  off  their  toe  nails  when  scratch- 
ing for  grain. 

1  he  most  interesting  feature  of  the  fool-proof 
house  is  the  ventilating  arrangement.  In  the 
front  walls  there  are  two  sashes  with  openings 
between  them.  1  hese  openings  are  fitted  with 
lower  ventilators  much  like  the  shutters  seen  on 
barn  cupolas.  1  hese  shutters  are  made  of  boards 
six  inches  in  width  and  about  a  half  inch  thick. 
This  shutter  ventilator  is  considered  absolutely 
fool-proof,  for  it  always  admits  the  proper  amount 
of  ventilation  and  yet  shuts  out  snow,  rain,  and 
wind.  It  keeps  the  house  dry  by  letting  in  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  as  does  the  open  front  house.  When 
there  is  an  uncovered  opening,  how-ever,  rain  and 
sleet  often  make  the  floor  damp  and  cold.  The 
litter  is  always  dry  in  a  house  where  these  ventila- 
ting shutters  are  used.  If  more  air  is  needed  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  ventilators  may  be  set  on 
a  hinged  frame  and  opened  on  occasion.  Muslin 
curtains  are  very  commonly  used  when  weather 
conditions  are  bad,  but  unless  great  attention 
is  given  to  keep  them  perfectly  clean,  the  pores 
become  clogged  with  dirt  and  they  admit  no  more 
air  than  a  board.  For  that  reason  the  shutters 
have  a  decided  advantage.  Of  course  the  glass 
windows  may  be  hinged  and  also  opened  when 
more  air  is  needed.  It  has  been  found  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  upper  sash  hinged  at  the  top  so 
that  it  will  swing  outward,  and  the  lower  sash 
pivoted  so  that  it  can  be  swung  out,  too,  thus 
forming  a  protection  against  sudden  showers 
in  summer. 


Have  a  "Fleur  de  Lis"  Iris  Garden 

Is  there  a  little  nook  in  your  garden  where  you 
can  rest  and  "chum' '  with  the  glorious  flowers  named 
after  the  Goddess  of  the  Rainbow?  Truly,  every 
color  of  the  rainbow  may  be  found  in  the  hardy  Iris, 
or  Fleur  de  Lis,  a  flower  whose  fascinating  beauty 
must  have  been  meant  to  bring  peace  and  rest  to  human- 
ity.   Learn  to  know  Irises  at  their  best  by  planting 

Childs  Select  Named  Fleur  de  Lis 

Like  glowing  velvet  and  scintillating  precious 
jewels,  Iris,  in  their  season,  eclipse  in  beauty  every 
other  flower  in  the  hardy  border  To  enable  you  to 
know  Iris  as  we  love  them,  we  offer  postpaid, 

20  best  named  Garden  Iris,  all  different,  for  $1.25 
10  best  named  Japan  Iris,  all  different,  for  $1.25 
Both  collections,  with  3  Iris  Pumila,  for  $2.25 
In  superfine  mixture,  20  Garden  or  10  Japan,  $1.00 

We  grow  acres  of  Irises,  Peonies,  Lilies  and 
other  hardy  bulbs  and  plants  for  all  planting. 

We  also  specialize  in  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Freesias,  etc.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Berries  and  winter 
flowering  plants  in  great  variety.    Large  Catalog  Free. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 
PLANTING  OF  EVERGREENS 

Firs,  Pines,  Hemlocks,  Rhododendrons, 
Leucothoes,  Andromedas,  etc.,  saves 
time  and  gives  best  results. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY 
Hardy  American  Plants 
Salem,  Massachusetts 


Josselyn's  Wife 

By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

Society  idled  and  strutted,  and  when 
Josselyn  brought  his  humble  wife  it 
stared.  But  in  the  subsequent  dark 
days  its  hope  came  from  her.  Net, 
$1.50.    At  all  booksellers' . 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


Grow  Early  Vegetables 
in  the  Midst  of  Winter 

CUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  insure  positive 
results  during  the  severest  weather  and  earlier  and 
stronger  plants,  for  there  is  no  loss  of  light. 

Two  layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space  form  a  trans- 
parent blanket  which  lets  in  all  the  sunshine  and  retains 
the  warmth.  Mats  and  shutters  are  eliminated,  thus 
saving  the  most  expensive  and  burdensom s  part  of  winter 
gardening. 


Hot  beds 
and  Cold  frames 

Cuts  the  Cost  of  Gardening  in  Half 

Just  put  the  sash  on  your  hot -bed  or  cold-frame  and 
it  is  complete,  all  that  remains 
to  do  is  to  prop  up  the  sash 
on  bright  or  warm  days. 

Write  for  instructive  illustrated 
catalogue 


ALFRED  STRUCK  CO. 

Incorporated 
950  E.  Broadway 


LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 
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Let  Us  Plan  Your  Bird 
Garden— Now 


The  Bird  Man  is  now  making  prelimi- 
nary surveys  of  Gardens.  Parks.  Cemeteries 
and  Estates  for  Bird  Sanctuaries  to  be  com- 
pleted for  next  year's  nesting  season. 

Wt$  not  Yours? 


Watch  the  Orioles  gather  nest- 
ing material  from  a  Reiber 
Nesting  Supply  Station  and 
weave  it  into  their  cradle  nests. . 


I: 


{ 


Edwin  H.  Reiber.  the  Bird  Man,  has  invented  a  method  of  attracting  the 
wild  feathered  creatures  of  the  air  right  to  your  very  door — a  method 
which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments. 

Reiber  Bird  Homes  reproduce  the  natural^conditions  under  which  birds 
nest  and  rear  their  young. 

Send  for  the  Bird  Man's  Book  ond  literature. 

Reiber  Bird  Reserve  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 


if 


Radiator  Obtrusiveness  Solved 
With  Our  Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

WHY  consider  for  a  moment  having  the  ma- 
chinery of  your  heating  system  in  the  form  of 
radiators,  always  in  insistent  prominence? 

Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring  them  with 
decorative  metal  grilles. 

Ways  that  easily  convert  the  objectionable  into 
the  desirable.  Ways  that  turn  the  ugly  into  the 
harmonious.   Send  for  Catalogue  66-A. 

The  Radi-Grille 


The  "Radi-Grille"  is  a  portable  all 
metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You 
simply  place  it  over  your  radiator. 
Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing 


to  fasten.  No  outside  help  needed. 
Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the 
"Radi-Grille"  Booklet,  when  you 
ask  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 


jJ  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 
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Kobier  "Viceroy"  Baiti  Orntr  Pisern 


KOHLER 

Also  MEANS  HOME  SANITATION 

With  rightful  pride  the  hostess  in- 
vites her  guests  to  "take  a  look  at  the 
Kohler-equipped  bathroom"  on  their 
tour  of  the  new  house.  For  she 
knows  that  the  bathroom  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  home  sanitation. 

So  it  is,  that  in  thousands  of  homes 
— both  modest  and  pretentious — you 
will  find  the  easily  cleansed  Kohler 
bathtubs  and  lavatories;  and  in  the 
kitchen  the  Kohler  enameled  sink 
surrounds  the  preparation  of  food 
with  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitation. 

Every  Kohler  product  is  the  result 
of  forty-six  years'  strict  adherence  to 
a  high  ideal.  And  every  Kohler 
product  bears  inconspicuously  glazed 
into  the  enamel,  the  word  "Kohler." 
It  is  the  symbol  of  quality,  refine- 
ment and  durability. 

Thus  the  Kohler  line  makes  an  espe- 
cial appeal  to  architects  and  plumbers 
having  at  heart  their  clients'  best 
interests. 

Let  us  send  you,  with  our  compli- 
ments, an  illustrated  book  containing 
the  interesting  Kohler  story  of  better 
plumbing  ware. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Paint,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    ENAMELED   PLUMBING  WARE 
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THE  windows  are  rather  high  so  that  the 
sunlight  may  reach  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  laying  houses  have  ventilating  windows  in 
the  rear  wall  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  swung 
open  at  the  bottom.  All  poultrymen  know  that 
hens  have  a  tendency  to  scratch  the  litter  to  the 
rear  of  the  house  when  all  the  light  comes  from 
the  front.  This  tendency  is  checked  when  there 
also  are  windows  in  the  rear  walls.  The  colony 
house  has  a  long,  narrow  ventilator  in  the  baek 
wall,  just  under  the  roof.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  rear  window  should  not  be 
used  in  the  colony  house,  however.  It  probably 
would  prove  an  advantage  if  the  chicks  are  ho- 
vered with  brooder  stoves. 

It  seems  that  the  Missouri  poultry  experts 
have  been  giving  an  exceptional  amount  of  time 
to  the  study  of  poultry  house  construction,  for 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Columbia,  has  also 
perfected  a  house  which  is  considered  of  more 
than  usual  value.  It  is  wholly  different  in  design 
from  the  fool-proof  house,  and  from  those  com- 
monly used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  was  plan- 
ned with  the  idea  of  accommodating  flocks  of 
from  100  to  150  hens,  the  average  size  of  the 
Middle  \\  estern  flocks.  The  house  is  20  feet 
square,  since  the  square  house  is  the  most  econom- 
ical to  construct,  and  affords  a  maximum  amount 
of  floor  space.  It  has  an  even  span,  double  pitch 
roof,  with  a  ridge  running  north  and  south.  The 
side  walls  are  5  feet  high  and  the  end  walls  11 
feet  high  at  the  peak.    The  south  wall  has  a  door 


The  French  'Binders 

A  book  is  a  zcork  of  art. 
Let  its  binding  be  a  zvork  of  art,  also 

Country  Life  Press        Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 

We  will  give  time  Free  Right  NOW  estimating  the  kinds  and 
number  you  need,  and  ideas  for  their  proper  planting.  We 
produce  the  best  plants  grown.  Our  Goods  and  Service  are 
different  from  All  others.    Ask  To-Day  for  1919  Catalogue. 

THE  PROGRESS  NURSERIES 

1011  Peters  Ave.  Troy,  Ohio 


Smoky 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


I  /»  A  C  ^s0  exPert  services  on 
dCvtf    general  chimney  work 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ma  Pettengill 

By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

TO  all  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
"The  Mixer"  in  "Ruggies  of  Red  Gap,"  it 
will  be  good  news  that  she  is  to  appear  again, 
and  to  meet  the  petticoat  boss  of  Arrowhead 
Ranch  is  a  delightful  experience.    Net,  $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


By  Joseph  Conrad.  The  love  story  of  Conrad's 
most  alluring  woman.  At  all  bookstores.  $1.75 
DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE  COMPANY 


Dreer's  Reliable 
Mm'  Spring-Blooming 

Bulbs 

T^\0  NOT  miss  the  joy  of  having  a  bed 
or  border  of  Bulbs  next  Spring. 
Plant  them  this  Fall  as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is 
certain. 

V\  e  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest  var- 
ieties and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  splendid 
collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.    Our  Autumn  Catalogue 
also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs   for  out-doors,  window-garden  and  conservatory. 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  fiSi»5StKM£ 


A  good  type  of  colony  house  with  extension  roof 


in  the  middle,  and  a  window  2x3  feet  at  each 
side  of  the  door.  These  windows  are  placed  very 
high,  so  that  the  sunlight  can  reach  almost  to 
the  rear  wall.  Under  them  are  openings  30  inches 
high,  and  running  the  entire  distance  from  the 
door  to  the  side  walls.  These  openings  are  un- 
covered, except  for  wire  screening  to  keep  the 
hens  in  and  the  sparrows  out.  On  both  the  west 
and  east  sides  there  are  two  windows,  each  2  feet 
high  and  3  feet  wide.  There  is  also  a  window  in 
the  north  wall,  set  close  to  the  floor.  It  is  a 
unique  feature  of  this  house  that  light  is  admitted 
from  all  sides,  so  that  there  are  no  dark  corners. 
This  means  that  few  eggs  are  laid  on  the  floor, 
and  that  the  litter  is  not  scratched  to  one  side, 
one  hen  scratching  in  one  direction  and  another 
in  another  direction,  so  that  the  litter  is  always 
kept  evenly  distributed.  Moreover,  more  per- 
fect ventilation  can  be  provided,  and  the  house 
kept  very  cool,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
During  the  winter,  air  is  admitted  wholly  from 
the  west,  but  in  the  summer  a  circulation  cari  be 
obtained,  however  the  wind  may  be  blowing. 

Hie  walls  are  made  of  siding,  running  up  and 
down,  and  the  roof  of  shiplap,  covered  with 
shingles.  Most  poultrymen  using  this  house 
have  an  earth  floor.  A  good  floor  can  be  made 
by  filling  in  four  inches  of  coarse  material,  like 
cinders,  and  covering  the  cinders  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  damp  clay.  Half  an  inch  of  loose 
earth  should  be  spread  over  the  clay,  and  a  litter 
of  straw  added. 

A  NOTHER  peculiar  feature  of  the  house  is 
a  loft  made  by  running  joists  across,  just 
high  enough  to  allow  for  head  room  beneath. 
This  loft  is  kept  filled  with  straw,  which  absorbs 
whatever  dampness  ma}-  arise,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  house  drier  in  winter  and  coder  in  summer. 
It  is  estimated  that  such  a  house  can  be  built 
for  about  a  dollar  a  hen,  which  is  a  low  price  for 
so  good  a  house.  Among  the  good  points  claimed 
for  this  house  is  its  cheapness  of  construction. 
The  fact  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  has  a  ventila- 
tion system  that  always  works,  and  that  it  is 
easily  constructed,  because  uniform  in  tvpe  with 
other  buildings  found  on  the  farm.  The  house 
is  not  divided,  being  designed  for  a  single  flock. 
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Bring  Your  Garden  Indoors  This  Winter 
Build  Your  U-Bar  Garden  Spot  Now 


YOU'LL  agree  that  the  success  of  an  indoor  garden  largely  de- 
pends on  duplicating,  as  near  as  possible,  outdoor  conditions. 

That  is  the  very  thing  accomplished  so  successfully  by  the 
U-Bar  constructed  greenhouses. 

So  light,  so  airy  and  cheery  are  they  that  you  scarce  notice  the 
bubble  like  film  of  glass  that  gives  protection. 


From  the  outside,  you  look  into  what  seems  like  a  huge  glass 
show  case  set  down  over  your  garden. 

For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  building  U-Bar  Greenhouses 
for  their  original  builders;  isn't  it  logical  that  we  should  know 
best  how  to  build  them? 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  should  be  glad  to  heai  from  you; 
or  send  you  a  catalogue;  or  have  a  representative  call. 
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U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

HitcKings°?£  Company 


General  Offices  and  Factory:  Elizabeth,  N.  X 
New  York  Boston 
1170  Broadway  201  Devonshire  St. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 

Service  and  Quality 

ROSES 
EVERGREENS 
OLD  FASHION  FLOWERS 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
BULBS 


PLANT  NOW 


Visit  Nursery 

Rutherford 


Ask  for  Catalogue 


New  Jersey 


"Die  Barflett  Wa 


Your  Trees 

Have  Them  Looked  After 


any  obligation  on 
2?our   part,  xOe   would  like  to 
come  and  look  $our  trees  over. 

If  in  good  healthy  condition,  it 
\tfould  be  a  satisfaction  for  you  to 
know"  it. 

If  tKej)  need  care  and  repair,  the 
sooner  you  know"  it  trie  better. 

At  your  request  only,  vJill  w"e  call. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Co. 

Tree  Specialists 
Stamford, 
Conn. 

Morrtstown,  N.  J. 
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It  has  been  found  that  several  hundred  birds 
may  be  kept  together  with  but  little  reduction 
in  esg  output,  and  with  great  economy  in  labor.  }| 
As  this  house  is  designed  to  accommodate  flocks 
of  only  about  150,  a  single  compartment  is  suf-  | 
ficient.    It  is  a  very  easy  house  to  work  in,  and 
there  is  practically  no  waste  room.    The  feed  I 
and  water  dishes  are  placed  on  platforms  on  the  I 
floor,  and  a  breaking-up  coop  is  attached  toj:he  i 
side  wall  over  the  nests.    Altogether  this  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  houses  which  1 
has  been  given  to  the  poultry  keepers  of  the 
country  in  a  long  time. 

The  most  radical  innovation  in  the  way  of 
poultry  house  construction  has  been  made  by 
Rodman  SchafF,  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  SchafF 
has  designed  a  round  building  which  houses 
1,500  hens  in  one  flock,  and  seems  to  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  In  planning  this  novel  type 
of  poultry  house,  labor  economy  was  made  one 
of  the  chief  considerations.  The  plant  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  man  can  care  for  twice  as  many 
hens  in  a  given  length  of  time  as  on  the  average 
poultry  farm.  The  house  has  eighteen  sides,  with 
a  floor  area  of  5,000  square  feet.  W  hile  only 
3  square  feet  are  allowed  to  each  bird,  there  are 
no  partitions,  so  that  the  fowls  have  the  run  of  the 
entire  area.  Glass  windows  are  set  close  to- 
gether all  the  way  round  the  house.  Some  are 
hinged  at  the  top,  and  some  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  house  can  be  filled  with  fresh  air  in  warm 
weather.  In  addition  there  is  a  perfect  ventilat- 
ing system  to  keep  the  air  pure  in  winter.  The 
fresh  air  enters  under  the  eaves  and  is  then  de- 
flected to  a  slat  ceiling  covered  with  straw.  The 
foul  air  from  the  floor  is  removed  by  ventilators 
in  the  roof. 


r  Sa*.  A. 


Booth  Tarkington 

Several  events  have  recently  transpired  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  Mr.  Tarkington  is  coming  into  his  own  very  rapidly. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  novel  of  the  year  has  been 
awarded  to  his  book,  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons." 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  de  luxe  form,  selling  at 
£67.50  a  set,  has  been  issued,  and  absorbed  at  once  by 
discriminating  book-buyers. 

The  sales  of  his  books  are  increasing.    1,324,943  copies  have 
been  sold  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

The  position  of  "Penrod"  as  an  American  boy  classic  has  been 
assured,  the  sale  having  reached  234,531  copies. 

On  August  15th  his  new  novel,  "Ramsey  Milholland,"  is  to  be 
published,  with  a  larger  advance  sale  than  that  of  any  of  the 
books  which  preceded  it. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  5c  COMPANY    GAR D EX  CITY,  N.  Y. 


A  double  house  with  wind  shutters 

The  roosting  quarters  are  circular,  extending 
around  the  building  close  under  the  roof,  and  are 
reached  by  inclined  runways  from  the  scratching 
room.  Air  is  introduced  from  roof  ventilators, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  draft. 

In  the  floor  of  the  roosting  closet  are  openings 
with  chutes  leading  to  a  litter  earner  below. 
This  carrier  runs  on  a  trolley,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  litter  and  droppings  can  be  removed  in 
about  thirty-five  minutes.  The  floor  of  this 
apartment  is  made  of  wood,  but  the  scratching 
room  has  an  earth  floor,  which  is  plowed  up  every 
spring,  a  foot  of  soil  being  removed  and  replaced 
with  fresh  earth. 

HPHE  birds  are  fed  automatically  by  means  of 
'  big  metal  tanks,  equipped  with  electric  mot- 
ors which  cause  a  paddle  wheel  inside  the  tank  to 
revolve  at  set  intervals,  regulated  by  an  electric 
time  clock.  The  paddle  wheels  distribute  the 
grain  over  an  area  of  5.000  square  feet.  Once 
in  two  weeks  the  hoppers  are  filled  through 
chutes  from  a  grain  room  overhead.  Dry  mash 
is  also  kept  before  the  hens  in  huge  hoppers  filled 
from  above,  where  it  is  mixed  by  an  electric 
machine. 

Mr.  SchafF s  unique  house  has  been  built  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness,  and  em- 
bodies some  principles  and  suggestions  which  are 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  other  poultry  keepers 
who  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  help  at  reasonable  prices. 
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e  most  famous  musical  instrument 
in  tke  world 


Victrola  fame  is  based  on  Victrola  quality. 

More  people  all  over  trie  world  have  wanted  and  have  bought  the  Victrola  than 
any  other  musical  instrument  of  its  type.  Because  the  Victrola  brings  to  them  the 
greatest  music  by  the  greatest  artists.  Because  it  covers  the  vfhole  field  of  music — it 
may  be  a  violin,  a  band,  a  piano,  a  voice,  at  will.  Because  the  Victrola  is  supreme  in 
fidelity  and  beauty  of  tone.  Because  of  all  instruments  the  Victrola  is  the  most  com- 
pletely responsive  to  every  varying  mood. 

And  it  is  the  instrument  \\>hich  the  world's  greatest  artists  have  selected  as  the 
best.  It  is  the  instrument  selected  by  music-lovers  throughout  the  world  as  the  best. 
It  is  certainly  the  instrument  which  you  vJill  wlant  for  your  home. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.    Visit  your  Victor  dealer. 

VICTROLA 


"Victrola"  is  the  Registered 
Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating 
the  products  of  this  Company 
onb?. 

New  Victor  Records  demon- 
strated at  all  dealers  on  the 
1st  of  each  month 


Important  Notice.  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Machines 
are  scientifically  coordinated  and 
synchronized  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  should  be  used 
together  to  secure  a  perfect  re- 
production. 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO..  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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Built  for  Mr  Daniel  G  Reid.  Irvington-on-Hudson.  New  York 


The  Choosing  of  a  Greenhouse 


Assuming  that  you  want  a  greenhouse,  as 
everyone  does  who  is  fond  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
the  important  thing  then  is  to  make  the  right 
choice,  to  choose  one  that  will  continue  to  be  right 
after  years  of  service. 

Size,  location,  sunlight  and  shade  and  har- 
mony with  its  surroundings — all  of  these  points 
are  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  the 
particular  problems  that  your  case  may  present. 

Extraordinary  productiveness,  a  reliable  and 
adequate  heating  system,  low  cost  of  maintenance, 
together  with  its  attractive  appearance,  combine 
to  make  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse  a  choice  that  in- 
volves no  future  regrets. 

The  list  of  clients  for  whom  we  have  built 
them  is  a  source  of  pardonable  pride  to  us,  because 
it  is  an  unquestionable  endorsement  of  our  efforts 
to  build  only  greenhouses  of  quality. 

Let  us  show  you  photographs  of  those  we 
have  built  for  others,  and  tell  you  what  we  can  do 
for  you,  at  our  office  or  at  any  time  and  place 
convenient  to  you. 


WILLIAM    H.   LUTTON  COMPANY 
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NEWS  OF  THE  BREEDS  AND 
BREEDERS 

By  E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR 

ALL  those  persons  interested  in  horses 
and  horse-raising — and  their  num- 
bers are  considerably  larger  than  the 
^  prevalence  of  automobiles  would  sug* 
gest — will  have  another  event  to  attract  their  at- 
tention in  October  when  the  300-mile  endurance 
race  for  saddle  horses  is  held  up  in  New  England. 
Fathered  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Arabian  Horse  Club  of  America,  the  joint  aims 
of  the  contest  are  to  discover  the  relative  qualities 
and  fitness  of  different  types  of  horse  available 
in  America,  under  conditions  approximating  those 
of  a  forced  march,  and  to  generally  stimulate 
interest  in  horse-breeding  with  a  view  to  produc- 
ing more  mounts  suitable  for  cavalry  use.  The 
race  will  start — according  to  tentative  plans, 
on  October  14 — from  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Ver- 
mont, and  will  end  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass., 
providing  a  course  of  approximately  300  miles 
which  must  be  covered  in  five  consecutive  days. 
Each  horse  will  carry  200  pounds,  including  rider 
and  equipment  which  will  be  optional;  each  rider 
will  take  entire  care  of  his  mount  unless  expert 
veterinary  attention  or  farriery  is  required,  in 
which  case  this  will  be  provided;  the  horses  must  be 
ridden  at  all  times  while  in  motion;  and  all  contest- 
ants will  follow  the  same  route  and  stop  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  place  each  night.  Open 
to  all  who  will  comply  with  these  conditions,  the 
race  offers  a  prize  of  #1,000  and  a  silver  cup  to 
the  winner,  a  second  prize  of  #500,  and  a  third 
prize  of  $250.  Entries  will  close  two  weeks  be- 
fore date  of  race.  Meanwhile,  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Harry  W.  Smith,  North  Grafton, 
Mass.  Aside  from  the  real  test  of  horsemanship 
and  endurance  that  this  contest  will  impose  on 
the  several  human  competitors,  it  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  determine  on  a  sound,  practical, 
convincing  basis  which  of  the  oftpraised  breeds 
or  types  has  the  inherent  and  transmissible 
qualities  upon  which  we  must  depend  for  our 
future  supply  of  war  horses. 

'  I  "'HE  height  of  the  1919  cattle  auction  sale 
season  was  passed  some  time  ago,  but  not 
so  the  breaking  of  records  as  to  prices  paid  for 
dairy  animals.  For  on  August  4th  Edmund 
Butler,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  well-known  importer 
of  Jerseys,  sold  forty-eight  head  of  splendid  speci- 
mens of  that  breed  for  the  world's  record  Jersey 
average  of  $3,308.  Not  only  that,  but  he  ob- 
tained for  the  bull  Sybil's  Gamboge,  who  was 
bought  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Walkley,  Southington,  Conn., 
#65,000 — the  highest  figure  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey 
bull.  In  this,  as  in  the  sale  of  fifteen  of  his  get 
for  an  average  of  #2,968,  is  ample  proof  of  the 
place  that  this  newcomer  to  our  shores  holds  in 
the  esteem  of  Jersey  breeders.  Preeminently 
a  breeding  sire  as  distinguished  from  a  show  bull, 
containing  nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  blood 
of  Oxford  Lad,  excellent  in  type,  conformation 
and  constitution,  and  with  an  excellent  produc- 
tion record  thus  far,  this  son  of  Gamboge  Royal 
and  Gamboge  Oxford  Sybil  promises  to  remain 
prominently  in  the  limelight  and  escort  his  new 
owner  to  enviable  heights  of  success  and  accom- 
plishment in  cattledom. 

A  SECOND  event  of  surpassing  interest  and 
significance  in  Jersey  circles  took  place 
in  August  in  the  form  of  the  debut  of  Mr.  £.  T. 
Meredith,  publisher  of  Successful  Farming, 
as  a  breeder.  Yet  it  was  less  the  step  he  took 
than  the  bold,  confident,  businesslike  way  he 
took  it  that  calls  attention  to  the  transaction. 
In  the  first  place  he  purchased  the  entire  Roy- 
croft  Herd  of  Sidnaw,  Mich.,  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  \\ .  S.  Prickett;  in  the  second  place  he  closed 
a  deal  with  the  Waterloo  Jersey  Farm  whereby 
he  obtained  exclusive  use  of  the  bull  Financial 
Beauty's  King  (outside  his  own  herd)  at  the 
astonishing  price  of  #500  a  service,  also  securing 
an  option  on  a  half  interest  in  him.  Whoever  has 
w  itched  the  development  of  the  Roycroft  herd 
since  1909,  when  it  was  established  around  a 
strong  nucleus  of  Island  and  American  bred  cows 
and  the  determination  that  no  mature  female 
would  be  retained  that  could  not  produce  at  least 
425  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year,  knows  to  what 
successful  results  this  requirement  has  led. 
It  has  entered  sixty-two  cows  in  the  Register 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Pure  Bred  Animals 

-  Live  Stock  Accessories 


.  -_!"m 


A JERSEY  is 
worth  her 
weight  in  gold  be- 
cause she's  an  end- 
less source  of  profit 
and  pride  to  any  owner. 

Jerseys  keep  you  instead  of 
your  having"  to  keep  them. 
Their  feed  cost  is  less — the 
profit  from  their  milk  more 
than  any  other  breed. 
Ask  any  breeder  to  tell  you  why  the  Jersey  is  the  profit  breed, 
Or  write  us  for  worth-while  facts  and  information. 


JERSEYS 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

322-B  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  institution  for  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner 


IT  PAYS  TO  GROW 
SHORTHORN  BEEF 

H.  M.  Hill,  Lafontaine,  Kan.,  sold  18  yearling  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  steers  at  Kansas  City,  weighing  1300  lbs.  for 
$224.60  per  head. 

Two  Shorthorn  grade  calves,  6  months  old,  sold  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  March  31  at  18c,  weight  605  lbs.  each,  $108.90 
per  head. 

Two  yearling  Shorthorn  steers  on  the  Pittsburgh  market 
in  December  brought  2oc,  weight  1350  lbs.,  price  per  head 
$337.50,  and  five  short  yearlings  weighing  900  lbs.  brought 
20c,  $180  each. 

You  get  quality  and  weight  both  with  the  Shorthorn. 

Ask  jor  a  copy  of  "The  Shorthorn  In  America" 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Stock  for  Sale 

We  won  all  Champions,  all  seconds  and  First  Prizes,  ex- 
cept one,  in  the  open  classes  and  the  American  Shropshire 
Specials  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Box  A,  Springfield  Center,  New  York 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness.  Tandem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamp  for  Circular 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Thirty  years  of  constructive  breed- 
ing have  made  Meridale  Jerseys 
famous  for  correct  type,  heavy  pro- 
duction and  remarkable  longevity. 
Foundation  stock,  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  family  cows  of  choice  quality  for 
sale.  Booklet. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUR  PONIES  WON 

3 1  Blues  and  Championships  at  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair,  also  at  the 
Devon  Horse  Show;  The  Greater  New  York  Horse  Show,  and  many 
others  of  national  interest.  They  were  bred  and  reared  at  the  Belle 
Meade  Farm  where  there  are  300  excellent  ponies  now  waiting  for 
good  masters.    A  child  can  ride  or  drive  them. 

Write  for  particulars  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Box  C.  L.,  Belle  Meade,  Va. 


Imp.  Melanie  of  Coodnestonc  7th.  No.  45983 

Attractive  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grade 

GUERNSEYS 
The  Family  Cow  of  Merit 

Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Producers 
W0R0N0AK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Breeders  of 

Guernsey  and  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C.  Swine 


WESTFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Itchen  May 
King  of  Stannox,  out  of  high  testing 
A.  R.  dams  are  worthy  to  head  any  herd. 
P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.         [C;  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


IGUERNSEYSJ 

The  first  figure  repre* 
sents  the  average  production  of?  I 
a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota  be-  I 
foreGeumsey  bulls  were  used- 1| 
The  second  figure  represents  the  ; 
average  production  of  the  same 
herd  after  Guernsey  bulls  had 
been 

|  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
I  original  herd  merely  made  the 
owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous. 
Whi:h  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  description  , 
and  prices  and  send  for  our  free 
booklet," The  Grade  Guernsey . ' ' 
The  Amr-rirnn  Guernsey  Cattle 
I  I  lub,  KuxCl.;i5.Peterboro.N.II. 


The  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farms, 
of  Berry,  Ky, 

offer  for  sale  thoroughbred  and  registered  hogs,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  mules  and  jacks,  shipped  for  approval,  fully  guaranteed. 
Kiftv-page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting  cata- 
logue for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 


Porkmaker  News  Free  4M| 


A  monthly  for  those  who  want  to  make  money  from 
Berkshires.  Helps  in  feeding  and  care  of  hogs  and 
each  month  a  list  of  Porkmaker  Berkshires  for  sale. 


You  are  under  no  obligation  if  you  write  for  it. 
to-day  for  a  year's  subscription  free. 


Write  a  postal 


Don't  Cut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

try         TPADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes.  Stops  lame- 
ness promptly.  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  deliv  ered.  Book 
6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  Boils,  Bruises,  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  delivered.   Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  PORKMAKER  HERD  OF  BERKSHIRES 

Box  24,  Barrington,  III. 


"Dart"— King  of  Morgans 

We  are  offering  for  sale  "Jiggs,"  a  beautiful 
two-year-old  son  of  "Dart"  and  "Ruperta"  the 
Grand  Champion  Morgan  stallion  and  mare  at 
the  191 5  World's  Fair.  "Jiggs"  is  a  State  Fair 
blue  ribbon  winner. 

Special  orders  filled  for  single  drivers,  matched 
carnage  and  farm  pairs. 

Morgan  Horse  Farm 
J.  J.  Lynes  &  Sons,  Plainfield,  Iowa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 
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LIVESTOCK  DEPARTMENT 


One  Holstein  Better 
Than  Two  Ordinary  Cows 

You  will  find  one  good  Holstein  will  do  the  work  of  two,  per- 
haps three,  ordinary  cows.  You  save  greatly  on  feed  and  divide 
the  expense  of  housing  and  labor  by  two  or  three. 

The  successful  dairyman  has  judg- 
ment, business  ability  and  courage. 
Cutting  down  expenses  is  not  enough. 
He  must  know  how  to  invest. 

Apply  business  methods  to  your 
farm,  keep  a  record  of  the  net  profit 
from  each  cow,  and  you'll  soon  con- 
vince yourself  of  the  economy  of 
putting  your  money  into  efficient 
milkers. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.         2  HOLSTEIN  BUILDING,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Let  Them  Lick 
Co  1+  As  The? 

wCll  I  Want  it! 


No  one  can  salt  your  food  to  suit  your  taste.  No  one  can  salt 
food  right  jor  horses!  Let  them  salt  themselves — they'll  do  it  as 
best  suits  their  condition. 

Compressed 
Pure-Salt  Bricks 


in  handy  holders  enable  them  to  have  re- 
fined  dairy  salt — all  natural  impurities 
taken  out.  No  more  forgetting.  Saves 
time  and  work.  Ask  dealer  and  write  for 
free  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
309  Knltnn  Mreft  B.-ooLItb.  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Pigs  three  to  five  months  old 
$50.00to  $75.00 each,  registered 
and  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Stock  ready  for  ship- 
ment now.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Twiibridge  Farm,  Decatur,  Tex. 


HYP0Z0NE 


'  THE  ORIGINAL  HYPOCHLORITE" 

Disinfectant  Deodorant 

Dairy  Sterilizer 
Antiseptic  Germicide 

It  is  a  clean,  colorless,  odorless  liquid  which 
mixes  readily  with  water  and  at  small  cost 
will  keep  your  stock  in  healthy  condition  at 
all  times. 

Veterinarians  say  "Dairy  Hypozone"  is  the  best 
antiseptic,  powerful,  and  reasonable  in  price. 

Our  booklets  "The  Ounce  of  Prevention," 
"Healthy  Poultry,"  "A  Sanitary  Farm," 
"Sterile  Bottles,"  "Cleaner  Milk,"  "Better 
Butter,"  and  "Finer  Cheese"  are  waiting  for 
you. 

Single  Gal.,  $2.40;  Five  Gal.  Carboys,  $9.50. 

Shall  we  send  you  some  on  our  liberal  30-dav 
offer? 

From  your  supply  dealer  or 

THE  WOOLF  LABORATORIES 

INC 

230  Greenwich  Street  New  York 


GERM0Z0NE 


The  Best  Pet 
Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots,  Canary 
and  other  birds  or  pet  animals,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and 
safe  remedy;  for  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice 
or  singing,  influenza,  bowel  trouble,  distemper,  sore  eyes 
or  ears,  canker,  gleet,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds, 
skin  disease — or  other  affections  of  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven't  lost  a 
single  rhick." — Mrs.  Flora  Kapple,  Walker,  la.  "Simply  grand  for 
rabbits." — L.W.  Browning,  Boone,  la.  "Cannot  praise  Germozone 
enough.  I  use  it  for  chickens,  stock  and  household." — Mrs.  Wm. 
Hoeppel,  Hugo,  Okla.  "  My  bird  puppies  don't  know  what  distemper 
U  and  I  never  had  such  good  success  before  with  chicks." — Curley 
Smith,  Kennett.  Mo. 

Germozone  is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers,  or 
mailed  posty»aid  in  35c.  75c.  and  (1.50  packages  from  Omaha.  Book 
on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  601,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Equipment     Write  for 

Catalogue  52 
Includes  Everything  for  the  Barn 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  JSEEVft 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boars.  Bred  sows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending 


Boi  1 


Dundee,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Bonnie  Ayrshire 


[Continued  from  page  2) 

of  Merit  in  ten  years,  with  an  average  production 
of  8,592  pounds  of  milk,  493  pounds  of  fat;  and 
in  addition  the  average  weight  of  the  cattle  has 
been  increased  and  with  it  the  general  health, 
ruggedness,  and  producing  ability  of  the  whole 
herd.  With  this  aggregation  and  the  use  of  a 
bull  so  famed,  and  so  rightly  famed,  as  Financial 
Beauty's  King  as  his  material  to  work  with,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  wish  Mr.  Meredith" 
success  in  his  Jersey  breeding  activities.  But 
we  do  so  nevertheless,  and  add  congratulations 
upon  the  splendid  start  he  has  made. 

AYRSHIRE  breeders  will  regret  to  learn  of 
the  recent  death  at  Nethercraig,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  of  Mr.  John  Cochrane,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  that  country's  judges,  breeders  and  ex- 
porters of  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  also  father  of  John 
Cochrane,  well-known  here  as  the  superintendent 
of  Barclay  Farms,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

T^XPORT  trade  in  Ayrshire  cattle  has  shown 
*~*  exceptional  activity  of  late,  animals  having 
been  shipped  to  Nicaragua,  Japan  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  first  transaction  involved  a  young 
sire  sold  by  A.  B.  McConnell  and  Sons,  Welling- 
ton, O.,  to  Mr.  Henry  Springer,  Bluehelds;  the 
second  sent  the  yearling  bull  \\  lllowmoor  Drum- 
mondine  Pan  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clise, 
Oregon,  to  that  of  Mr.  K.  Machimura,  Ban-na- 
guro,  Hokkaido;  and  the  third  takes  six  heifers 
from  Capt.  A.  Henry  Higginson's  herd  to  that 
of  Mr.  Yaldemar  Miller,  St.  Thomas,  who  has 
alreadv  made  two  purchases  from  the  same  source. 

THE  vital  statistics  column  in  the  official 
journal  of  dairy  cattle  happenings  should 
carry  the  following  note:  "Born,  on  July  4th, 
1919,  to  Vive  la  France,  champion  Jersey  cow 
of  Oregon,  a  son,  whose  advent  on  the  national 
holiday  is  viewed  by  breeders  as  a  sign  of  con- 
tinued and  closer  relations  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual service  between  the  adopted  land  of  his  dam 
and  the  countrv  whose  name  she  bears."  1  his  bull 
calf  was  carried  175  days  of  the  period  during 
which  Vive  la  France  made  her  remarkable  year's 
record  of  1,03 1  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

\  DECIDEDLY  original  outing — not  without 
■* its  practical,  educational  side — was  en- 
joyed by  the  New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  on 
August  23,  when  they  went  on  a  "  Progressive 
Picnic."  They  assembled  at  ic.30  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Mr.  V.  Everitt  Macy's  Chilmark  I- arm  at 
Ossining-on-the-Hudson;  journeyed  thence  to 
Mr.  F.  M.  Warburg's  Woodlands  Farm,  \\  hire 
Plains,  where  lunch  was  served;  and  from  here 
visited  successively  Dellwood  Farm,  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Henrv  Hammond,  Mt.  Kisco;  Annan- 
dale  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Moses  Taylor,  Mt. 
Kisco;  and  Beaver  Ridge  Farm,  owned  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Howe,  Bedford  Hills. 

THE  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  announces 
that  it  has  appropriated  $2,500  to  be  awarded 
to  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  calf  clubs  for  the 
year  1919.  Each  of  the  fi;0  thirty-three  clubs 
to  apply  to  Secretary  R.  M.  Gow,  324  West 
23d  Street,  New  York  City,  will  receive  $75  to  be 
offered  as  premiums  for  their  members  to  com- 
pete for  on  any  basis  and  in  any  contest  decided 
upon  by  the  club.  Clubs  eligible  for  a  share  of 
I  this  money  must  have  been  organized  during 
1919  and  must  contain  at  least  twenty  members 
who  have  purchased  Jersey  heifers. 

THREE  fine  specimens  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breed  have  also  recently  set  out  for 
distant  parts.  They  are  Bar  Marshall,  sold  by 
Messrs.  Escher  and  Ryan,  Irwin,  la.,  and  a  full 
brother  of  the  junior  champion  of  the  1918  In- 
ternational; the  bull  Enrite  and  the  cow  Queen 
of  Bucklwie  9th,  both  consigned  by  the  Rosen- 
grift  Stock  Farm,  Kelley,  la.  The  trio  now  on 
its  way  to  I  ruguay,  South  America,  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  shipments  of  Angus  cattle  ever 
exported  from  the  L  nited  States. 

DERHAPS  this  paragraph  will  catch  some- 
*■  one's  eye  in  time  to  remind  him  that  the 
Dairv  Cattle  Congress  will  be  held  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  September  22  to  28,  and  that,  like  the  Con- 
gresses of  past  years,  it  will  be  well  worth  attend- 
ing— in  interest,  in  educational  features,  and  as  an 
opportunity  to  feast  one's  eyes  on  true  perfection 
in  dairy  cattle  form. 


ftrile  for 
Information 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 

BRANDON  VERMONT 
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THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  •  OFFICE 


FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

It  is  good  news  to  know  that  Mr.  Frank 
Simonds  has  just  finished  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  History,  which  will  be  published,  prob- 
ably, early  in  November.  This  volume  is  the 
most  important  in  the  series,  and  in  every  re- 
spect the  most  absorbing  in  its  interest.  It 
takes  up  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  with  a 
wonderful  study  of 
the  psychology  which 
led  the  American  peo- 
ple into  the  great  con- 
flict in  a  whole-souled 
way.  It  pictures  the 
collapse  of  Russia.  In 
our  judgment,  it  is 
written  with  more 
vividness  and  power 
than  any  of  the  work 
which  has  gone  be- 
fore. 


novel  of  10 1 8  —  "'The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons."  Five  hundred  sets  of  his  complete 
works,  sold  at  a  considerable  price,  have  been 
absorbed  by  his  readers.  The  aggregate  sales 
of  his  books  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  have  numbered  more  than  1,300,000 
copies.  His  books  are  selling  better  than  ever, 
and  his  new  book,  "Ramsey  Milholland,"  is 


English  because  they  so  unfortunately,  so  complicatedly 
were  both — they  decided,  looking  vers-  calm  and  de- 
termined and  sitting  very  close  together  beneath  the 
rug  their  English  aunt  had  given  them  to  put  around 
their  miserable  alien  legs,  that  what  they  really  were, 
were  Christopher  and  Columbus,  because  they  were 
setting  out  to  discover  a  Xew  World. 


"Christopher  and 
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Mr.  Simonds  has 
also  edited  and  helped 
in  the  preparation  of 
an  Atlas  of  the  World 

which  we  shall  publish,  probably,  this  fall,  as 
soon  as  the  final  boundaries  are  settled.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  Atlas  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Simonds'  advice,  but  he  has  written  certain 
chapters  which  we  regard  as  of  the  utmost 
importance.  If.  as  we  hope,  this  book  is  as 
successful  as  his  History  of  the  War.  of  which 
more  than  70.000  sets  have  now  been  printed, 
it  will  serve  a  great  and  useful  purpose,  for,  as 
Mr.  Simonds  says. 

There  is.  for  the  study  of  geography,  a  new  appeal 
for  all  Americans.  Their  country  has  assumed  a  new 
position  in  a  new  world,  and  between  the  Straits  of 
Dover  and  the  Rhine,  between  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
the  Loire,  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  in  which 
American  soldiers  have  not  lived.  The  rivers  and  the 
mountains,  the  dries  and  the  plains,  will  have  for 
Americans  a  new  and  enduring  interest.  The  geography 
of  France  and  Belgium  and  Western  Germany  has 
become  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  United 
jtates  as  it  was  the  field  of  honor  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
nerican  soldiers. 

War.  then,  marks  a  turning  point  in 
Later  generations  will  not  im- 
5, 191 7.  a  date  as  important  as  any 
since  the  4th  of  July.  1776.  On 
Tte  our  connection  with  Europe 
;itic  task  of  creating  a  nation 
aent.    On  the  later  date  we 
th  Europe  and  undertook 
c  of  saving  for  Europe  the 


lings  havc  recap tly  transpired  which. 

7 '.ace  SfS&arkington  in  a  new  posi- 
In  Aniencaiifcrr"-=r--.  I-  "he  drst  place 
ras  given  th=  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best 


As  Country  Life  Press  looks  from  above 

starting  off  as  no  book  of  his  has  ever  done 
before. 

There  will  be  published  very  soon  a  little 
book  by  Mr.  Tarkington  with  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  as  collaborator,  called  '"The  Gibson 
Upright."  It  is  a  story  of  Bolshevism  in 
modern  business  life,  and  shows  distinctly 
what  happens  when  the  lines  between 
socialistic  or  anarchistic  workmen  and  their 
employers  begin  to  break  down.  While  it  is 
a  delightful  and  interesting  story,  it  is,  in  effect, 
a  tract,  which  should  do  good  if  only  the  people 
who  needed  it  would  read  it. 

"  ELIZABETH 

A  literary  correspondent  has  been  having 
fun  with  the  author  of  "Christopher  and 
Columbus,"  on  the  ground  that  the  first  sen- 
tence in  her  new  book  is  the  longest  on  record. 
We  reprint  it  herewith,  and  insist  upon  it  that 
if  it  is  very  long,  it  is  also  very  delightful: 

Their  names  were  really  Anna-Rose  and  Anna- 
Felicitas;  but  they  decided,  as  they  sat  huddled  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  second-class  deck  of  the  American 
liner  5/.  Luke,  and  watched  the  clirty  water  of  the 
Mersey  slipping  past  and  the  Liverpool  landing-stage 
disappearing  into  mist,  and  felt  that  it  was  comfortless 
and  cold,  and  knew  they  hadn't  got  a  father  or  a  mother, 
and  remembered  that  they  were  aliens,  and  realized 
that  m  front  of  them  lay  a  great  deal  of  gray,  uneasy, 
dreadfully  wet  sea.  endless  stretches  of  it.  days  and 
days  of  it.  with  waves  on  top  of  it  to  make  them  sick 
and  submarines  beneath  it  to  kill  them  if  they  could 
and  knew  that  they  hadn't  the  remotest  idea,  not  the 
very  remotest,  what  was  before  them  when  and  if  they 
did  get  across  to  the  other  side,  and  knew  that  they  were 
refugees,  castaways,  derelicts,  two  wretched  little 
Germans  who  were  neither  really  Germans  nor  really 


Columbus"  is  finding 
new  friends  everyday; 
it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  "Eliza- 
beth's" books. 

We  shall  always 
hereafter  refer  to  the 
author  as  "Eliza- 
beth",not  as  the"  Au- 
thor of  a  book  describ- 
ing a  lady  in  a  Certain 
Garden,"  since  she  is 
no  longer  delving  in 
German  soil,  nor  has 
she  anvThing  to  do 
with  Germany,  nor 
has  she  ever  written 
anything  favorable 
about  Germany;  but 
still  Americans  ap- 
parently even  hate  the 
name,  attached  to  no 
matter  how  delight- 
ful a  book.  We  yield 
to  superior  influence, 
and  hereafter  "Elizabeth"  sails  under  her 
own  colors,  without  the  aid  of  any  Teutonic 
association. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

A  new  author  who  is  coming  up  very  rapidly 
is  Mr.  Christopher  Morley,  who  for  several 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  staff  in  Garden  City.  He  is  now  be- 
coming a  famous  person,  and  we  trust  will  be 
known  all  over  the  world  in  the  not  far  away- 
future.  His  delightful  book,  ''The  Haunted 
Bookshop,"  has  attained  quite  an  unique  posi- 
tion, and  is  being  read  by  many  people  who 
love  bookshops  and  by  others  who  are  less 
intelligent  in  this  respect.  Its  success  has 
renewed  the  demand  for  "Parnassus  on 
Wheels."  If  the  reader  of  these  lines  needs  a 
book  to  soothe  and  amuse,  these  books  can  be 
confidently  recommended. 

A   NEW   DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &   CO.  BOOKSHOP 

There  are  many  cities  in  the  LTnited  States 
which  have  no  shop  devoted  exclusively  to 
books,  a  statement  which  will  surprise  readers 
generally.  One  of  these  cities  is  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  with  the  idea  of 
spreading  the  light,  will  open  a  shop  in  the 
Arcade  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Olive  Streets,  St.  Louis,  by  October  1st.  We 
think  it  will  be  a  good  bookshop,  serving  a 
useful  purpose,  and  having,  as  our  other 
bookshops  have,  a  force  of  people  who  really 
care  for  books.  We  bespeak  the  interest  of 
all  readers  whose  homes  are  within  striking 
distance  of  St.  Louis,  and  we  trust  that  they 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  place  to  visit. 
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1 HAVE  probably  built 
or  remodeled  more 
houses  than  any 
other  man  in  Amer- 
ica, and  at  far  less  ex- 
pense. Lest  someone 
should  challenge  this 
modest  statement,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  I  have 
also  accomplished  each 
individual  job  in  far  less 
time.  I  take  a  trifle 
longer  to  a  job  when  I 
am  on  foot,  often  long 
enough  to  sit  down  and 
eat  my  lunch  as  I  work. 
But  when  I  am  in  Eliza 
the  task  is  sometimes 
completed  in  a  few  brief 
moments,  for  if  1  turn 
the  engine  off.  it's  a  fear- 
ful chore  cranking  again 
you  may  have  one  guess 
what  make  Eliza  is),  and 
if  I  leave  her  idling,  she 
carbonizes.  In  other 
words,  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  confess  it 
has  been  my  pastime  to 
roam  about  the  country- 
side, looking  for  beauti- 
ful vistas,  spots  for  wild 
gardens,  sites  for  seemly 
dwellings,  and.  above  all. 
looking  for  those  houses 
of  an  elder  day  which 
have  about  them,  even  in 
their  extremest  decay 
the  grace  or  dignity  or 


A  farmhouse  on  a  hill  in  western 
Massachusetts,  with  a  superb  out- 
look and  setting.  It  represents 
the  developed  type  of  carpenter  - 
builder  house  which  sprang  up 
in  our  hill  towns  in  the  two  genera- 
tions just  preceding  and  following 
the  Revolution.  The  towns  them- 
selves are  now  gone  far  back,  be- 
cause the  railroads  came  down  in 


naif  sincerity  of  a  period 
when  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture was  homogeneous 
(if  that  word  may  be 
used',  and  expressive  of 
the  best  and  wisest  in  the 
nation.  ^Tien  I  find  such 
a  house — and  how  many 
ot  them  there  still  are  in 
our  Eastern  States,  in 
spite  of  our  years  of  neg- 
lect!— it  is  my  hobby  to 
dream  it  into  restoration, 
to  reset  and  remodel  it  if 
necessary,  for  greater 
beauty  and  modern 
needs,  but  always  to  treat 
it  with  the  respect  that  is 
its  due,  to  try  the  worth 
of  my  dream  by  this  test 
— does  the  restored  or 
remodeled  house  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  original? 

In  a  certain  old  and 
well-preserved  village  in 
\  ermont  are  two  houses, 
side  by  side,  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  design, 
and  evidently  belonging 
to  the  same  period,  that 
period  of  true  Colonial 
(i.  e.  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ),  w  hen  the  overhang 
had  disappeared,  but  the 
Classic  porch  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  en- 
gaged pillar  state,  and  the 
total  effect  was  still  one  of 
extreme  simplicity.  Di- 


the  valleys.  This  house  is  in  fair 
condition,  and  save  for  the  modem 
windows,  is  apparently  intact. 
There  is  a  second  porch,  like  that 
at  the  front,  on  the  west  side  (the 
left  side  in  the  picture*.  This  bouse 
has  a  heavenly  setting,  into  which 
it  has  apparently  grown,  with 
an  aspect  of  homely  comfort  and 
yet  great  dignity 
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rectly  across  the  street  is  a  fine  house  of  a  later  period — around  1800, 1 
should  hazard — which  has  replaced  the  long  rectangular  front  by  an 
approximate  square  (the  box-shaped  house),  thrust  out  a  substantial, 
though  still  graceful  Ionic  porch,  developed  rather  elaborate  corn- 
ices, and  so  on.  Now,  the  juxtaposition  of  these  three  houses  is  of 
peculiar  interest  because  one  of  the  two  earlier  dwellings  is  still  in 
its  original  state,  tiny  window  panes  and  all  (and  is  also  badly  in 
need  of  paint  and  repairs),  while  the  second  old  house  was  remodeled, 
one  guesses,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  it  is  only  too  sadly  apparent, 
when  one  looks  at  the  third  house  across  the  way,  how  the  increased 
solidity  and  elegance  and  adornment  of  our  early  architecture,  which 
came  with  added  prosperity  and  was  so  immediately  beautiful,  held 
really  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay,  and  led  inevitably  to  the  heaviness 
of  the  "Classic  period"  and  then  to  what  is  now  shriekingly  visible 
on  this  fine  ola  village  street.  For  the  remodeled  house,  to  name 
only  one  ot  its  atrocities,  has  huge  bay  windows  downstairs.  It 
also  has  scrollwork  porches,  four-pane  plate  glass  windows,  enlarged 
out  of  all  propottion,  and — but  why  enumerate?  You  know  about 
how  it  looks.  And  it  is  all  spick  and  span  with  fresh  white  paint, 
and  doubtless  sniff's  with  scorn  at  its  shabby  blood  brother  beside  it. 
Indeed,  you  have  to  look  twice,  with  eyes  squinted  to  eliminate  de- 
tails, in  order  to  realize  that  the  two  houses  are,  structurally,  almost 
identical. 

IT  WAS  after  gazing  long  at  these  two  houses  that  she  who  has 
the  ultimate  veto  in  all  my  architectural  experiments  enunciated 
a  motto  for  those  who  remodel:  "Add  a  bathroom — and  quit!" 

It  is  a  pretty  good  motto,  too,  for  all  who  lack  proper  imagination 
(though  it  is  doubtful  if  a  person  without  imagination  is  ever  con- 
scious of  the  lack!)  or  for  all  families  in  which,  if  I  may  speak  quite 
frankly,  the  female  member  considers  what  she  calls  "comfort"  as 
of  paramount  importance.  I  have  no  doubt  those  Vermont  bay 
windows  were  put  in  by  some  estimable  woman  who  wanted  more 
light  to  grow  her  window  plants,  and  a  place  in  which  to  display  on 
a  stand  the  family  Rogers  group  or  silver  ice-water  pitcher.  But 
such  people  have  no  right  to  the  possession  of  a  fine  old  house.  They 
are  committing  blasphemy.  A  fine  old  house  is  a  memorial  to  the 
builders  of  an  elder  day,  to  the  taste  of  an  elder  day;  it  is  a  precious 
historical  document.  Over  and  above  its  charm  of  line  and  mass 
and  detail,  it  has  the  indefinable  charm,  the  overtone  of  appeal, 
which  comes  from  clustered  associations.    If  you  cannot  sense  this, 


it  you  can  find  any  "comfort"  in  such  a  home  after  you  have  altered 
its  dominant  note,  you  have  no  business  in  it.  Leave  it  alone,  and 
go  forth  to  virgin  land  and  build  from  the  ground  up.  The  real  joys 
of  remodeling  can  never  be  yours. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  those  two  old  houses  in  Vermont:  let 
us  look  at  the  one  still  undisturbed.  Its  dominant  note,  without 
question,  is  the  note  of  extreme  simplicity  just  touched — touched 
and  no  more! — with  elegance,  with  love  for  the  graceful  and  orna- 
mental. The  long  roof  line  is  bare.  The  cornice  is  shallow  and 
plain.  The  windows  are  small  and  few,  with  but  the  hint  of  adorn- 
ment on  their  hand-molded  caps.  So  far,  the  entire  appeal  of  the 
house  lies  in  the  well-designed  proportions  of  that  bare,  rectangular 
front.  Only  the  doorway  is  in  the  least  ornate.  On  either  side  are 
fluted  pilasters,  holding  up  a  simple  broken  arch,  and  the  door  itself, 
hung  on  wrought-iron  hinges,  is  craftily  paneled  to  make  it  a  thing 
of  beauty.  There  is  no  shade  here,  for  there  is  no  porch.  But  to 
put  a  porch  here  would  be  utterly  to  destroy  the  charm  of  the  house, 
to  wreck  its  message.  It  says  now,  "  I  am  bare,  simple,  even  severe, 
but  my  entrance  hints  with  a  grave  restraint  that  he  who  builded 
me  loved  beauty,  and  that  beautiful  things,  perhaps  beautiful 
thoughts,  may  be  found  inside." 

IF  ANY  one  were  remodeling  this  house,  this  front  most  certainly 
could  not  be  altered — only  restored  with  paint  and  repairs.  At 
most,  the  long  roof  line  could  be  broken  by  nicely  adjusted  dormers. 
Any  legitimate  demand  for  porches,  for  rooms  with  more  ample 
fenestration,  would  have  to  be  satisfied  at  the  sides  or  rear,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  front  view  was  not  disturbed.  Additions  would, 
moreover,  have  to  be  made  with  the  same  simplicity,  the  same  re- 
straint, the  same  grave  touch  of  elegance.  Difficult?  Perhaps — 
but  what  a  fascinating  problem!  I  am  not  an  architect,  but  I  am 
sure  that  any  architect  worth  his  salt  would  rather  tackle  it  than 
many  a  showier  job.  You  realize  first  the  note  that  your  old  build- 
ing strikes,  its  implications  of  taste  and  style,  and  then  you  subdue 
yourself  to  that  taste  and  style;  you  become,  as  it  were,  an  eighteenth 
century  craftsman,  meeting,  after  all,  very  much  his  problems,  for 
all  our  Yankee  builders  met  new  conditions  with  varying  ingenuity, 
in  each  house  that  they  erected. 

To  build  somewhere  on  such  an  old  house  a  modern  outdoor  porch, 
perhaps  a  sleeping  porch,  too,  which  shall  not  detract  from  the  block- 
like severity  of  the  structure,  and  which  shall  have  the  almost  timid. 


The  type  of  house  that  "when  un- 
adorned is  then  adorned  the  most" — 
the  simple  box  type  with  lean-to,  of 
which  there  are  innumerable  examples 
throughout  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  States 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


.SfCOND  FLOOR  PLAN 


In  transforming  the  Dutch  Qolonial  farmhouse  opposite  into 
this  gracious  country  home,  the  roof  of  the  central  portion 
was  raised  to  get  bedrooms  upstairs.  The  side  porch  was 
supplied  with  pillars,  a  terrace  was  added  at  the  front,  and 
one  window  on  the  end  of  the  old  part  of  the  house  was  moved, 
and  t he  door  and  windo  ws  in  the  L  were  closed  up.  The  plan 
sh  ows  one  dormer  window  on  the  front  to  light  the  second 
floor  hall,  and  five  dormers  on  the  rear  elevation.  The  re- 
arrangement of  the  second  floor  provides  four  bedrooms  and 
two  baths,  the  maid's  room  and  bath  beinz  on  the  first  floor 
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half-hinted  elegance  and  delicacy  and  restraint  of  that  front  door- 
way— that  is  not  easy!  But  it  is  tremendously  appealing— or,  if 
it  isn't,  please  don't  buy  an  old  house  to  remodel,  for  you  will 
only  make  a  mess  of  it,  and  destroy  something  precious  and 
irreplaceable. 

WHEN  I  recently  bought  an  old  brick  farmhouse  (date  1S29), 
of  pleasant  lines  but  no  particular  distinction,  being  too  late 
to  he  really  good,  and  too  early  to  be  bad,  I  was  told  by  many  friends 
that  I  .-. -ms  foolish,  that  "it  is  cheaper  to  begin  new,  from  the  ground 
up,"  and  get,  besides,  "  exactly  what  you  want."  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  war,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  but  that  they  would  have  been  right 
regarding  the  cost.  Hitching  new  construction  on  to  old  means 
often,  and  unexpectedly,  a  rebuilding  of  the  old  as  well.  Since  the 
war,  however,  with  building  material  so  enormously  increased  in  price, 
an  old  house  would  have  to  be  pretty  far  gone  not  to  contain  a  very 
considerable  saving  in  framing,  lumber,  and  other  material.  That, 
however,  does  not  so  much  concern  me  as  the  fact  that  if  I  "began 
new  from  the  ground  up,"  in  spite  of  my  well  intentioned  friends, 
I  would  not,  I  could  not,  get  at  all  what  I  wanted. 

1  wanted  association,  atmosphere,  the  sense  of  age,  of  generations 
gone.  Being  Yankee  myself  back  to  the  1630's,  I  wanted  a  house 
which  bore  the  authentic  earmarks  of  Yankee  origin  and  history. 
I  could  not  get  a  first-rate  house,  for  there  was  none  available  in 


the  region,  and  with  the  surrounding  farm  land,  which  I  required. 
A  house  of  the  first  order  (brick,  1804,  with  woodwork  that  barely 
escaped  purchase  recently  by  a  great  museum)  sorely  tempted  us, 
but  its  site  was,  for  our  purposes,  undesirable.  To  remodel  that 
house  would  have  meant  merely  to  restore  it.  The  architect  does 
not  live  who  could  improve  it.  Indeed,  it  should  be  publicly  pur- 
chased and  preserved,  before  some  museum  does  strip  it. 

But,  failing  such  a  first-rate  house  we  took  the  best  we  could  get, 
and  in  our  remodeling — which  included  the  addition  of  more  than 
100  per  cent,  of  space,  and  a  shifting  of  the  front  from  the  west,  fac- 
ing the  highway,  to  the  south,  facing  the  garden — we  strove  with 
reverence,  I  am  sure,  if  not  with  success,  to  preserve  the  red  brick 
simplicity  of  the  exterior,  and,  within, to  base  our  woodwork,  decora- 
tion, furniture,  on  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  the  original  par- 
lor (which  does  not  mean  slavery  to  a  period  plan,  by  any  means). 
This  parlor  has  an  excellent  mantel  untouched  by  the  heaviness 
or  over-adornment  of  city  houses  of  its  date  (1829).  It  rather  goes 
back  a  generation. 

MOREOVER,  on  barns  and  outbuildings  we  found  plentiful 
evidences  that  originally  the  house  had  probably  been  equip- 
ped with  the  hand-wrought  iron  hardware  characteristic  of  the  rural 
regions  a  hundred  years  ago.    To  save,  then,  from  other  houses 
doomed  to  decay  or  demolition  all  such  hardware  to  put  into  our 
house,  to  save  from  the  same  sources  doors  and  paneling 
and  mantels  and  corner  cupboards  and  even  maple 
planking,  to  make  even   the   new  portions   of  our 
dwelling  old  with  authentic  fragments  from  the  same 
craftsmen  who  built  the  original  structure,  and  so  to 
build  that  they  do  not  appear  like  collected  specimens, 
or  museum  bits,  but  as  structural  and  fitting  parts  of 
the  whole — all  this  became  our  task.    An  unceasing, 
a  fascinating  task  it  was — and  still  is. 

You  may  say  that  if  we  had  started  from  the  ground, 
with  a  period  plan,  we  could  have  collected  these  frag- 
ments just  the  same;  but  it  isn't  so.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  a  period  house  always  looks  like  an  imitation, 
not  one  man  or  woman  in  a  thousand  carries  in  his 
mind  so  exacting  a  standard  of  styles  that  he  cannot  be 
content  with  reproductions  in  a  new  house,  or  who  can 
successfully  work  without  a  constant  model  before  him, 
to  correct  and  admonish.  Of  course,  he  might  get  an 
architect-collector  to  do  it  for  him,  but  it  isn't  that 
sort  of  person  that  I'm  addressing. 


End  of  the  house,  showing  the  wooden 
cable  and  characteristic  overhang 
of  the  roof 


A  Dutch  Colonial  house  of  brick 
near  New  City,  N.  Y.,  which  possesses 
delightful  remodeling  potentialities. 
Thewing  intherear  (at  the  right,  below) 
is  the  original  building,  erected  some 
150  years  ago,  the  rest  of  the  house 
being  about  100  years  old.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  old  Rockland  County  houses 
made  of  brick,  most  of  them  being 
constructed  of  brown  stone — the  same 
stone  which  New  Yorkers  of  an  earlier 
generation  employed  for  their  famous 
"brown-stone  fronts" 


FIRST    FLOOR    PUN  • 


SECOND  F1O0R  P1AN 


In  this  case,  the  lines  of  the  original  house  being  intrinsically 
good,  results  were  obtained  by  additions  rather  than  changes  in  the 
basic  structure.  The  added  wing  at  the  left  provides  a  dining 
room  and  porch  downstairs  and  a  bedroom  upstairs.  As  the 
plan  shows,  the  maid's  room  and  bath  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  a 
kitchen  porch  has  been  added.  On  the  second  floor  the  plan  has 
been  rearranged  to  provide  three  bedrooms  and  two  bathrooms 
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FURTHERMORE,  it  is  only  in  an  old  house  that  you  can  any 
longer  find  the  wide,  knotless  lumber,  the  moldings  planed  with 
individual  planes,  the  little,  eccentric  variations  in  doors  and  win- 
dows, the  constant  fascinating  evidences  ot  hand  work  where  now  we 
use  machine-made  stuff",  all  of  which  make  for  that  charm  and  atmos- 
phere of  age  and  domestic  tradition  that  some  of  us  seek.  If  you 
have,  even  in  part  of  your  dwelling,  this  charm  and  atmosphere  all 
ready  for  you,  it  is  so  much  clear  gain  at  once;  and,  further,  you  will 
find  that  they  subtly  permeate  all  the  rooms  that  you  may  add.  They 
act  as  a  corrective  on  your  own  wayward  impulses;  they  are  a  model 
that  the  modern  carpenter  sorely  needs;  they  become  beneficent 
dictators  in  all  matters  of  carpets,  rugs,  pictures,  hangings, 
furniture. 

When  you  set  out  to  remodel  an  old  house,  if  it  is  a  good  house  to 
start  with  and  if  you  approach  it  with  reverence  and  some  feeling 
for  historical  associations  and  fitness,  you  will  experience  a  strange 
thing — the  spirit  of  the  old  dwelling  will  take  hold  of  you,  bend  you 
to  its  will,  and  speak  through  you  and  all  your  goods  and  chattels  its 
own  message  of  a  life  that  goes  far  hack  of  you,  deep  into  the  roots  of 
our  national  life.  I  care  not  who  you  are,  you  cannot  quite  evoke 
such  a  spirit  by  "beginning  from  the  ground  up,"  any  more  than 
you  could  grow  in  ten  years  the  forty-foot-tall  apple  trees  which 
shower  their  pink  petals  (and  some  dead  wood,  alas!)  on  the  ancient 
turf  around  my  dwelling.  Besides,  if  you  begin  new,  you  evolve  a 
period  house,  which  is  generally  awful.  If  you  remodel,  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  period  house  evolves  you,  absorbing  all  your  new- 
nesses and  eccentricities  into  itself,  and  a  real  home,  a  mellowed 
dwelling,  is  the  result. 

TREES!  a  house  without  trees  is  a  pathetic  object.  Who,  as 
between  a  broad  summer  porch  and  a  towering  old  elm  or  great 
sentinel  maples,  would  choose  the  porch?  Wouldn't  you  sacrifice 
even  a  butler's  pantry,  if  you  had  to,  for  an  oak  with  a  spread  of 
160  feet — such  an  oak  as  blesses  with  its  outstretched  limbs  a  certain 
farmhouse  I  know  of,  and  the  barn,  as  well?  f  or  me,  I  would  even 
sacrifice  a  bathroom,  and  bathe  in  a  tin  tub  in  the  kitchen,  as  I  did 
when  a  boy ! 


Even  if  you  had  no  racial  and  sentimental  interest  in  preserving 
the  architectural  works  of  an  elder  day;  even  if  it  were  not  now  a 
great  advantage  to  have  so  much  of  the  building  already  accomp- 
lished, so  much  of  the  lumber  cut  and  paid  for  (and  better  lumber 
than  most  of  us  now  can  buy);  even  if  the  peculiar  problem  of  adapt- 
ing ourselves  to  an  existing  dwelling,  and  it  to  us,  without  loss  in 
either  case  of  essential  individuality,  were  not  so  fascinating,  the 
single  fact  that  old  houses  generally  mean  old  trees,  fine,  green, 
billowy  masses  of  foliage,  developed  vistas,  ought  to  prove  a  potent 
inducement  to  remodeling  or  restoring  the  old,  when  you  can  get  it, 
rather  than  building  new. 

THERE  is  no  setting  like  an  old  setting,  there  is  no  tree  like  an 
old  tree.  Deerfield  has  a  beauty,  a  charm,  that — well,  name  any 
suburb  you  like — cannot  remotely  rival.  The  ancient  farmhouse,  in 
the  colony  states  at  least,  gives  you  something  to  start  with  that 
money  alone,  or  taste  alone,  cannot  achieve.  Only  time  can  achieve 
it.  The  sun  and  the  rain  and  the  old  brown  earth  have  been  work- 
ing for  you  through  the  years.    Why  not  accept  their  services? 

When  I  filled  Eliza's  tank  with  gas  and  set  out  with  a  photo- 
grapher through  the  Berkshire  Hills  to  secure  some  of  the  pictures 
which  accompany  this  article,  I  had  little  idea  where  I  was  going — 
there  are  so  many  places  to  which  I  might  go!  There  are  so  many 
old  houses  here  crying  to  be  restored  and  reinhabited!  At  first  I 
thought  of  crossing  over  the  line  into  New  York  and  photographing 
a  certain  house  there,  facing  a  crossroads,  which  has  stood  vacant 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  I  decided  against  it,  because  the  exterior 
is  quite  too  good  as  it  is,  and  needs  nothing  but  paint  and  a  few  re- 
pairs. This  is  almost  a  first-class  house,  outside,  at  least,  and  such 
dwellings  are  so  few  that  none  of  them  should  ever  be  remodeled. 
They  should  be  carefully  restored  and  preserved,  just  as  we  preserve 
other  examples  of  the  best  art  of  past  periods.  Such  houses  belong 
by  rights  to  some  historical  society,  not  to  any  individual,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  private  ownership. 

So,  instead,  I  turned  my  car  eastward,  by  a  grassy  crossroad,  and 
stopped  before  an  ancient  farmhouse  which  antedates  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.    It  sits  on  a  rise,  in  front  an  open  grove  of  giant  lo- 


MUST   FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND  FIOOR  UAH. 


*A s  -a  rule  these  old  Pennsylvania  stone  houses  need  little 
done  to  them  except  possibly  in  the  way  of  enlargement.  In 
this  case  the  architect  has  added  wings  at  the  ends,  one  for 
the  kitchen  and  the  other  for  a  library,  with  two-story 
porches.  There  is  an  ample  lavatory  on  the  first  floor,  with 
five  bedrooms,  two  baths,  and  a  sewing  room  on  the  second 
floor.    The  attic  provides  ample  space  for  servants'  quarters 
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custs  framing  a  view  of  the  mountain.  Inside  is  a  front  room 
paneled  to  the  ceiling,  with  an  interesting  fireplace  frame — arched 
over  the  opening  instead  of  square,  no  mantel  above,  and  flanked  by 
fluted  pilasters  to  the  ceiling.  The  old  kitchen  fireplace  is  eight 
feet  wide.  But  the  sweep  of  the  roof  behind!  That  is  what  we 
were  impressed  with  here.  Build  "from  the  ground  up"  all  you 
like,  but  let  me  see  you  achieve  that  roof!  Not  in  a  hundred 
years,  my  friend ! 

JUST  down  the  road,  on  the  adjoining  farm,  is  another  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  farmhouse,  once  used  as  a  tavern.  It  is  simple  and 
severe  enough.  It  has  no  outstanding  exterior  features  that  would 
compel  you  to  respect  them  sternly  in  remodeling,  at  the  expense  of 
greater  comfort  or  even  greater  charm.  Its  severity  is,  one  guesses, 
that  of  poverty  rather  than  of  choice.  Poverty  need  never  be  re- 
spected— but  removed. 

However,  inside  this  house,  all  across  the  second  story  front,  is  a 
single  room — a  ballroom,  if  you  please! — with  a  big  fireplace  at  one 
side,  and  at  one  end  a  tiny  gallery,  doubtless  for  the  fiddler,  who 
must  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  heat,  under  that  low  ceiling. 
There  were  dances  here  once,  you  may  be  sure,  and  beams  beneath 
that  could  hold  up  the  rhythmic  jar  of  many  feet.  They  still  can, 
and  do.  What  a  room  to  play  with,  to  restore,  to  make  the  nucleus 
of  a  home  where  the  voices  of  young  people  sound  again!  Only 
please  don't  buy  it  if  you  intend  to  instal  a  phonograph  in  that  tiny 
gallerv.     It  must  be  a  fiddle! 

THE  next  house  we  reached  is  over  the  line  in  Connecticut.  Like 
so  many  old  houses,  it  is  difficult  to  photograph  because  of  the 
ancient  trees  about  it.  Nor  can  any  photograph  disclose  its  mani- 
fold delights  and  possibilities.  I  know  of  no  other  Yankee  house 
even  remotely  like  it.  There  may  be  one,  but  I  have  never  chanced 
upon  it.  Built  by  two  brothers,  both  carpenters,  a  hundred  years 
or  more  ago,  it  was  to  serve  them  as  a  dual  dwelling,  and  is  still  two 
houses  for  their  aged  descendants.  But  its  exterior  is  a  perfect 
unit.  On  either  end  a  story  and  a  half  wing  comes  forward.  Con- 
necting them,  like  the  handle  of  a  dumb-bell,  is  an  almost  fifty-foot- 
long  block  with  two-story  columns  (curiously  enough,  of  trimmed 
cedar  trunks  painted  white;  it  may  be  that  they  were  resorted  to 
when  the  money  to  secure  the  proper  pillars  failed)  holding  up  the  six- 
foot  over-thrust  of  the  roof,  thus  forming  a  long,  narrow  veranda. 


The  house  wall  at  the  back  of  these  columns,  and  the  ceiling,  are 
white  plaster,  not  sheathing.  A  door  opens  into  the  connecting 
block  near  either  end,  and  two  more  doors  open  into  the  wings,  each 
of  the  latter  doors  thus  closing  the  end  of  the  vista  down  the  tall, 
narrow,  cool  white  portico.  Great  clumps  of  aged  ostrich  ferns 
grow  just  in  front,  and  vines  and  roses  wreath  the  columns.  Inside, 
the  house  is  spacious,  with  large,  square  rooms;  and  the  furniture! 
But  that  is  another  story. 

Here,  then,  is  a  double  house  which  is  really  one,  and,  when  com- 
bined, a  big  one.  Its  plan  is  unique,  its  charm  unique — a  curious 
flavor  of  Southern  coolness  and  ease  and  even  stately  elegance  up  in 
the  Nutmeg  hills,  the  more  curious  because  neither  of  the  builders, 
so  the  eighty-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  them  told  us,  had  ever  been 
south  of  New  York.  I  make  no  suggestions  about  remodeling — the 
architect  will  have  better  ones  than  I;  but  I  know  that  inside  and 
out,  not  forgetting  the  garden,  this  old  dwelling  (which  is  still  as 
solid  as  a  rock)  has  almost  limitless  possibilities.  My  wife  and  the 
photographer  danced  about  it  with  little  "oo's"  and  joyous  gurgles. 
When  a  woman  gurgles  in  somebody  else's  house,  you  may  take  it 
as  a  good  sign! 

I  might  add  that  I  fancy  the  chances  of  buying  this  house  just  at 
present  are  very  slight. 

THE  next  house  which  made  us  stop  was  less  than  a  mile  away, 
and  it  is  for  sale.  It  sits  in  one  corner  of  a  quiet  crossroads, 
with  the  blue  Taconics  rising  beyond  the  level  meadows.  Directly 
opposite  is  a  lovely  Colonial  meeting  house,  dappled  gray  with  the 
shadow  of  a  tall  elm.  This  house  was  boarded  up,  but  one  shutter 
yielded  and  disclosed  a  peek  at  the  old  kitchen  fireplace  and  brick 
oven.  A  cow  lay  in  the  front  yard,  beneath  a  tangled  rose  bush, 
and  a  Rhode  Island  Red,  straying  in  under  the  fence,  picked  flies 
from  her  nose.  The  slender,  round  columns  of  the  door  frame,  so 
slightly  engaged  as  to  be  almost  free,  looked  aristocratically  down 
upon  the  scene.  From  behind  came  the  scent  of  mint  and  ferns 
from  the  ghost  of  a  garden.  A  squire's  house  once,  no  doubt!  And 
for  sale,  too,  a  farmer  told  us,  stopping  on  the  road.  We  paused  to 
redesign  the  garden  and  effect  certain  needed  changes  in  the  house, 
and  then  turned  north  again. 

You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  you  that  the  next  house  was  in 
Gomorrah — but  it  was,  and  I  can  prove  it  by  the  map.  Yes,  and 
Sodom  is  near  bv.    Whatever  mav  have  been  the  other  character- 


Old  Pennsylvania  houses  are  very  often, 
if  not  usually,  of  stone,  with  the  deep 
window  sills  that  this  substantial 
sort  of  structure  gives.  This  one, 
located  near  Pottstown,  Pa.,  needs 
very  little  done  to  it 
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In  remodeling  this  old  double  bouse  the  only  exterior  change 
suggested  is  the  extension  of  the  roof  to  connect  the  two 
buildings  on  the  rights  shown  in  the  original  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  floor  plans  as  rearranged  for  one  family  instead  of 
two  give  a  maid 's  room  and  bath  downstairs,  with  seven  bed- 
rooms, three  bathrooms,  and  a  sewing  room  on  the  second  floor 
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istics  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  hamlets,  they  certainly  knew  how- 
to  build  substantial  farmhouses.  Poking  the  camera  up  over  a 
field  of  rippling  oats,  we  pointed  it  at  a  solid  block  of  a  dwelling, 
painted  now  a  truly  astonishing  pea  green,  perhaps  in  honor  of  the 
rows  of  vegetables  which  were  growing  thriftily  where  the  front  path 
once  led  from  the  enclosed  porch  to  the  highway.  Some  half  dozen 
of  the  present  inhabitants  (whose  names  are  scarcely  those  of  the 
original  builder)  came  into  the  dusk  ot  the  arch  that  separates  the 
main  house  from  the  long  ell  to  witness  the  evidences  of  our  admira- 
tion. 

This  dwelling  is  of  a  familiar  farmhouse  type,  substantial  rather 
than  elegant,  foursquare  and  sturdy  rather  than  graceful.  But  I 
confess  a  great  fondness  tor  the  type,  just  because  of  its  sturdiness 
and  its  good  proportions  and  simple  adaptation  to  its  rural  setting. 
1  can  imagine  going  to  such  a  house  tor  the  summer,  even  without 
remodeling,  as  we  would  "go  back  home,"  to  simple  ways  and  care- 
free, happy  existence.  I  can  imagine,  too,  great  joy  in  making  of 
such  a  house  something  new  and  better  adapted  to  modern  needs, 
without  destroying  its  sturdy  simplicity.  I  don't  believe  the  job  is 
an  easv  one  to  put  through  successfully,  just  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  sing  or  play  the  simple  old  music  than  the  more  modern.  But 
1  know  it  can  be  done — I've  seen  it  done  many  times,  and  the  result 
is  always  something  that  no  architect  alive  can  achieve  if  he  begins 
"from  the  ground  up." 

I KEPT  my  last  house  for  a  climax.  I  had  discovered  it  myself 
only  a  brief  two  weeks  before,  though  it  isn't  far  from  my  home 
as  miles  go  in  the  mountains.  The  rest  of  our  little  reconstruction 
party  had  never  seen  it.  I  can  tell  you  something.  But  still 
you  will  have  but  a  slight  conception  of  that  bit  of  house- 
holder's paradise.  The  house  sits  well  back  from  the  road  (a 
road  wTith  grass  between  the  wheel  ruts,  too),  on  a  rise.  It 
must  be  all  of  400  feet  from  the  highway.  Behind  it  and 
its  flanking  barns  are  woods  on  the  north.  At  one  side  a  great  elm 
rises  more  than  once  again  the  height  of  the  house.  Well  out  in 
front  are  another  elm  and  a  few  smaller  trees,  and  then  great  maples 
by  the  road.  To  the  west  the  ground  falls  away  to  a  fine  little 
brook  (still  gurgling  after  a  month  of  drought),  and  across  the  brook 
is  a  twenty-acre  upland  meadow  leading  into  a  gap  of  the  hills  which 
exactly  frames  the  sweet  blue  dome  of  our  finest  mountain,  ten 
miles  away  across  the  hidden  valley  below.     Pink  laurel  peeked 


out  into  this  meadow  from  the  flanking  woods — masses  and  masses 
of  laurel.  And  the  house  itself!  It  lifts  a  full  two  stories,  with  a 
high  roof  that,  in  the  east  and  west  gables,  not  only  frames  two 
windows  corresponding,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  those  in  the  chambers 
below,  but  a  fanlight  above  them,  under  the  peak.  The  house  has  a 
graceful  front  porch,  duplicated  on  the  west  face.  Two  slender 
pilasters,  marking  the  internal  partitions,  extend  to  the  cornice, 
and,  on  the  west  face,  extend  clear  up  to  the  roof,  part  way  between 
the  cornice  line  and  the  peak.  One  isn't  sure  that  this  latter  touch 
is  good  architecture — but  it  is  certainly  odd. 

But  one  isn't  in  doubt  for  a  second  about  the  charm  and  irresistible 
appeal  of  the  whole  dw  elling  underneath  its  vast  trees,  looking  down 
upon  the  brook  and  across  the  daisy-starred  meadow-  to  the  blue, 
dreaming  hills.  There  is  something  stately  about  the  old  house, 
stately  like  a  tall,  fair  woman,  and  yet  something  intimate  and 
cozily  domestic.  Time  has  mellowed  it,  just  as  time  has  rendered 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  achievement  to-day,  by  such  simple 
lines,  ot  so  pronounced  a  hint  of  richness  and  elegance. 

We  laid  out  a  garden  here — such  bursts  of  Iris  japonic  a  dow-n 
along  the  brook,  and  wave  on  wave  of  pyrethrums!  We  regulated 
or  removed  the  barns.  We  planned  and  disputed  over  the  means  to 
employ  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  that  marvelous  western 
prospect  without 
sacrificing  the  west 
porch  to  a  veranda. 
We  argued  about 
the  color  of  paint 
and  trim.  We  even 
cut  down  a  tree  or 
two  —  which  took 
courage.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  until 
one  o'clock  that  we 
went  on  down  the 
hill,  to  eat  our  lunch 
by  the  brook,  where 
it  falls  out  of  the 
meadow  into  a 
hemlock  -  shaded, 
fern-scented  ravine. 


Looking  down  the  connecting  ver- 
anda from  one  wing  to  the  other. 
The  house  wall  back  of  the  columns 
and  the  ceiling,  are  of  white  plaster 
instead  of  the  usual  sheathing,  and  the 
columns  are  simple  cedar  tree  trunks, 
painted  white 


An  old  house  just  over  the  line  in 
Connecticut  which  presents  limitless 
possibilities  for  remodeling.  It  was 
built  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago  to 
serve  as  a  dual  dwelling  but  shows 


FIRST    FLOOR  PLAN. 


1 

1 

1  V_c^ 

in  nj   m  re; 


SECOND     FLOOR.  PLAN 


This  transformation  in  the  appearance  of  the  house  shoxn  oppo- 
site was  effected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  increasing  the  size  of 
the  end  bays  and  removing  the  cupola.  ¥bc first floor  plan  explains 
itself.  On  the  second  floor  are  four  bedrooms,  txo  dressing  rooms, 
and  fxo  batks.  The  maid's  room  and  bath  are  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  bedroom  over  the  kitchen  could  easily  be  made  tnto  t'xo 
additional  maids'  rooms  -xith  access  to  rear  stairs,  if  desired 
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ONE  o'clock,  and  we  had  not  left  home  until  after  nine!  In  the 
brief  space  of  four  hours,  traveling  in  two  states,  we  had  seen, 
photographed  remodeled,  and  landscape  architected  (the  word  is 
not  mine!)  no  less  than  six  interesting  old  houses,  four  of  them,  at 
least,  not  without  some  architectural  distinction.  Not  all  of  these 
houses,  to  be  sure,  are  for  sale,  but  in  a  land  where  a  jaunt  of  four 
hours  can  lead  to  such  treasures,  a  genuine  search  could  not  fail  to 
turn  up  something  that  could  be  bought,  and  is  worth  buying.  This 
much,  at  least,  we  demonstrated  to  our  own  complete  satisfaction: 
that  in  each  one  of  those  houses  was  some  element  of  charm — and 
usually  several  elements — which  could  not  be  quite  captured  by 
building  new,  which  was  inherent  in  the  developed  horticulture,  or  the 
historical  associations,  or  those  qualities  of  timber  and  workmanship 
and  design  that  cannot  be  duplicated  to  order,  anymore  than  you  can 
duplicate  an  Elizabethan  lyric  or  a  Mozart  sonata  or  "The  School  for 
Scandal."  Each  age  reaches  its  expression  in  the  arts — the  art  of 
building  no  less  than  the  others — and  that  expression  is  unique. 

If  you  like  it,  believe  that  it  is  worth  preserving,  the  way  to  do  is 
not  to  try  to  copy  it,  but  to  preserve  it  in  its  original  form — that  is, 
to  buv  an  old  house,  not  build  a  new  one.  We  play  Mozart  to-day 
on  a  grand  piano,  not  on  a  harpsichord,  and  we  bathe  in  a  bathroom, 
not  in  a  washtub  in  the  kitchen.  A  house  is  to  live  in,  after  all, 
and  unless  our  old  example  is  of  such  historical  or  architectural 
interest  that  a  solemn  duty  lies  upon  us  to  keep  it  intact  in  every 
respect,  we  must  necessarily  remodel  and  add,  perhaps,  a  something 
of  ourselves  and  our  age.  To  be  a  slave  to  an  old  house  is  to  live  in 
a  museum,  not  a  home.  But  Mozart  on  a  grand  piano  is  still  the 
Mozart  of  serene  and  sunset  melody  when  a  master  plays  him;  and 
the  old  house  remodeled  is  still  an  authentic  voice  from  the  past,  the 
past  when  simplicity  was  wedded  to  grace,  sturdiness  to  elegance, 
and  nothing  in  excess,  when  a  man  and  woman  of  true  taste  and 
feeling  put  their  hearts  to  the  task. 

I HAVE  dwelt  thus  at  considerable  length  on  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  esthetic,  even  the  sentimental  side,  of  remodeling, 
because  to  me  it  is  the  most  interesting  side.  It  hurts  me  to  see  a 
fine  old  house  going  to  pieces,  and  it  hurts  me  to  see  a  fine  old  house 
remodeled  without  a  proper  feeling  for  its  integrity  and  style.  1  hen, 
too,  I  know  now  by  practical  experience  what  a  delight  such  remodel- 
ing can  be,  what  an  education,  too.  But  when  we  come  down  to 
the  practical  questions  of  cost  and  labor,  neither  I  nor  any  one  else, 
even  an  architect  or  builder,  can  give  a  definite  answer,  because  each 
house  is  an  individual  problem,  and  has  to  be  studied  as  such.  When, 
in  our  pre-Revolutionary  tavern,  dances  are  still  given  in  the  second- 


story  ballroom  without  cracking  the  plaster  below,  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  some  stability  to  the  old  oak  timbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  once  went  into  a  beautiful  and  abandoned  house  which  looked 
quite  good  enough  to  restore,  but  found  on  investigating  the  cellar 
that  a  single  2x4  held  up  the  entire  central  portion  of  the  dwelling, 
which  sent  me  up  the  cellar  stairs  in  a  hurry. 

No  sensible  person  would  think  ot  purchasing  a  house  to  remodel 
until  he  had  secured  expert  advice,  and  even  then  it  will  always  pay 
to  wait  till  after  a  two-day  rain,  in  order  to  inspect  the  foundation 
walls.  They  had  a  trick  in  the  old  days  of  laying  the  walls  dry,  and 
merely  cementing  up  the  inside  face.  I  ran  into  that  trouble,  and 
it  cost  me  £2,000.  If,  however,  your  foundations  and  frame  prove 
secure,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  lesser  cost  of  remodeling,  in 
these  days  of  shortage  and  high  prices. 

ANOTHER  question  arises,  too.  What  of  the  house  which  is 
not  particularly  old  nor  particularly  good?  Well,  here  the 
same  practical  problem  of  costs  first  enters  in.  If  it  is  cheaper  to 
remodel,  then  so  much  is  gained.  After  that,  your  problem  is  not 
greatly  different  from  the  problem  of  the  man  building  from  the 
ground — it  is  simply  to  produce  an  attractive,  seemly,  comfortable 
house.  If  you  wish  to  nourish  a  few  altruistic  emotions,  consider 
that  you  are  converting  something  plain  or  even  ugly  into  something 
pleasant  to  look  upon ! 

But  very  few  houses  worth  the  trouble  of  remodeling  fail  to  pos- 
sess some  feature  or  other  that  is  a  priceless  gift  of  time,  if  no  more 
than  a  fine  tree  or  a  developed  shrubbery  tangle.  One  has  to  admit 
that  certain  suburban  horrors  of  the  1870's  or  thereabouts  are  be- 
yond human  help,  and  the  only  tool  to  use  upon  them  is  a  wrecking 
bar.  But  underneath  even  much  Victorian  gingerbread  very  often 
lies  a  structure  which  has  a  skeleton  idea  from  a  better  period,  and 
to  go  back  a  bit  earlier  to  the  so-called  Gothic,  or  the  Classic,  is  to 
find  constant  happy  touches  that  can  be  refined  into  a  modern  set- 
ting with  not  a  little  charm  and  individualizing  flavor.  Some  of  our 
farmhouses,  for  instance,  built  after  1S20,  with  the  front  door  re- 
cessed between  two  rather  heavy  Greek  columns  flush  with  the  wall 
line,  have  a  solidity  about  them  which  is  far  from  unattractive,  and 
which  forms  an  interesting  point  ot  departure. 

I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  a  remodeled  house  which  is  par- 
ticularly happy,  and  which  came  from  a  not  wholly  promising  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  summer  home  of  Miss  Laura  Hope  Crews,  the 
actress.  I  trust  she  will  pardon  me  for  thus  violating  her  hospital- 
ity, but  when  one  has  done  a  particularly  good  job,  she  ought  to 
be  willing  to  share  it  to  this  extent  with  the  public! 


FIRST   FLOOR  VIAN. 


.SECOND  riOOR  PLAN. 


With  very  little  structural  change  the  architect  has  made 
of  the  old  tavern  opposite  a  wonderfully  attractive  (folonial 
house.  zA  large  porch  has  been  added  at  one  end,  a  kitchen 
wing  at  the  other,  and  a  new  entrance  motive  with  LPalladian 
window  above.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  lavatory,  and  on 
the  second  floor  four  bedrooms,  a  sewing  room,  and  two  bath- 
rooms. In  the  attic  is  space  for  two  servants  rooms  and  bath 
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THE  house  that  Miss  Crews  bought  for  a  summer  home,  in  New 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  scores  of 
others  of  its  type  through  rural  New  England.  It  had  antiquity, 
but  no  distinction,  being  of  the  story-and-a-half  type,  with  a  huge 
central  stone  chimney,  built  for  endurance  and  nor  display.  It 
merely  had  settled  down  to  placid  old  age  beneath  a  half  dozen 
towering  rock  maples,  on  a  hill  top.  Miss  Crews  added  necessary 
dormers  to  make  second  story  chambers,  and  a  useful  two-story 
side  porch,  as  well  as  a  shell  canopy  over  the  front  door,  with  which  I 
rather  violently  dissent.  She  repainted  the  house  white,  and  the 
restored  plank  shutters  Puritan  green,  and  called  it  a  day.  Miss 
Crews  knew  almost  exactly  where  to  stop,  though  1  must  maintain 
my  quarrel  with  the  scallop  shell  canopy  over  the  front  door. 

But  the  real  charm  of  her  restoration  is  in  the  interior.  I  have 
said  that  an  old  house  subdues  you  to  its  spirit,  without  making  a 
slave  of  you — that  is,  it  does  if  you  are  at  all  sensitive.  The  two 
front  rooms  of  Miss  Crews's  house  are  guest  chambers  now,  and  the 
long  room  at  the  back,  containing  the  old  fireplace  and  oven,  with 
the  stairs  going  up  from  one  end,  is  the  living  room.  The  service 
wing  is  in  an  ell,  built  some  years  ago,  after  the  invention  of  kitchen 
ranges.  One  of  the  two  front  rooms  contains  a  surprisingly  delicate 
mantel  and  fireplace,  the  other  a  Franklin  stove.  The  living  room 
has  the  long,  plain  mantel  so  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury kitchen  fireplaces.  To  give  such  an  interior  the  modern  aspect 
of  comfort  and  good  living  and  preoccupation  with  beautiful  things, 
and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  make  the  effect 
incongruous,  was  the 
owner's  problem.  Her 
first  step  in  solving  it 
was  to  carpet  the 
rooms  with  woven  rag 
carpets  of  blue  stuff, 
with  blacks  and  deep 
reds  —  homely,  suit- 
able texture,  yet  deep 
color.  Her  next  was  to 
pick  up  mahogany 
that  was  solid  and  of 
good  design,  without 
being  refined  to  the 
point  reached,  say,  by 
the  elegant  interiors  of 
Salem.  There  isn't  too 
much  of  this  furniture 
—  it  doesn't  come 
pushing  out  into  the 
room  crying  for  atten- 
tion, and  it  doesn't 
clash  with  the  old 
crane  and  pot  hooks 
in  the  fireplace.  Col- 
ored mezzotints  enrich 


A  pre-Revolutionary  house  and  tavern  in  Massachusetts,  whose  entire  second-story  front  is  a  ballroom. 

have  been  changed  to  large  panes,  but  otherwise  the  house  is  unaltered 


the  walls  sparsely.  The  piano  is  one  of  the  old  square  type,  secured 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  said  to  be  the  first  brought  into  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  I  he  woodwork,  is  white,  and  the  hand-wrought 
hinges  and  latches  are  scraped  down  and  blackened  to  show  their 
honest  construction  and  inherent  charm. 

The  result  is  a  wholly  satisfying  interior,  satisfying  to  the  eye  and 
the  spirit,  for  it  is  comfortable,  beautiful,  and  in  perfect  fitness. 
It  doesn't  look  like  an  interior  trying  hard  to  be  old-fashioned,  but 
like  the  home  of  a  woman  whose  natural  tastes  run  with  the  best 
in  decoration  and  design,  and  who  respects  the  spirit  of  the  house 
she  has  rescued  from  the  destroying  hand  of  time. 

HOWEVER,  when  the  particular  problem  of  cost  and  labor  and 
time  is  figured  out,  the  choice  between  remodeling  and  building 
new  seems  to  me  after  all  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  interest 
the  job  can  supply.  As  between  remodeling  a  house  which  didn't 
interest  me  to  start  with  and  in  which  I  saw  no  great  possibilities 
of  ultimate  charm,  and  building  new,  my  own  creator,  even  though 
it  cost  me  much  more  money,  I  should  choose  the  latter  course, 
even  if  I  waited  some  time  for  the  money.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
between  building  new  (unless,  of  course,  my  chief  interest  was 
in  a  specific  site,  where  I  wanted  my  house),  and  remodeling 
a  house  which  did  interest  me,  and  in  which  I  saw  possibilities  for 
charm,  I  should  unhesitatingly  choose  to  remodel,  because  inevitably 
the  old  structure  will  bring  something  to  the  new  of  age  and  associa- 
tion and  mellowness 
and  style  which  no 
fresh  creation  can 
hope  to  duplicate  — 
only  to  copy,  strug- 
glingly  and  from  afar; 
and  because,  in  re- 
modeling, you  not 
only  express  yourself 
and  your  age,  but  you 
bring  into  your  home, 
into  your  daily  lite, 
touches  and  memories 
and  tokens  of  an  age 
which  is  past,  touches 
of  its  style,  memories 
of  its  aspirations  and 
affections,  tokensof  its 
conception  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  good. 
You  have,  I  believe, 
aricherdwelling.  Itis 
rich  in  overtones. 
Some  people  think 
bathrooms  more  essen- 
tial than  overtones, 
but  I  see  no  reason  for 
not  having  both! 


The  window  sasn 


zMY  HO  MS 

RICHARD  BUTTER  GLAE^ZER 


Let  it  be  somewhere  out  of  town 
My  home,  with  elms  that  rise  from  turf 
Flanked  by  rough  forests  marching  down 
To  creamy  surf. 

If  this  is  asking  paradise, 
Then  clover  fields,  a  brook  with  cress, 
Willows  and  maples,  firs  for  spice; 
But  nothing  less. 

Still,  orchards  charm  me:  orchards  bloom 
As  well  as  yield  a  fruit,  and  trees 
Planted  to  bear  leave  ample  room 
For  sun  and  breeze. 


Once  a  deep  mountain  lake  half  filled 
With  islands  dark  but  sweet  with  pine 
Seemed  the  one  spot  on  earth  to  build 
This  home  of  mine . 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  I  lose 
A  dozen  sites  as  beautiful ; 
Against  the  one  I  all  but  choose, 
The  others  pull. 

So  to  decide  just  where  shall  stand 
My  house  of  timber,  brick,  or  stone 
Is  hard,  though  easy  this:  the  land 
Must  be  my  own! 


and" 


Man/  vases  patterned 
after  the  antique  serve 
present-day  needs  as  lamp 
standards  S  s  S 

A  modem  shade  is 
used  with  (his  one 


A  mirror  Cato^c)  with 
Queen.  Anne  cresting  & 
two  (olonial  lamps  with  bary 
incf  prisms  are  interesting 

reproduction 


A  modern  lamp 
based  on  an  Adam 
design  of  Classic 
inspiration- 


Mone  of  the 
beaut/  of  this 
Adam,  mirror 
with  swoc/s  and 
pendants  has 
been  lost  through* 
out-  the 

centuries 


lamps  take  the 
place  of  an  armeel 
cjuaTd  beside 
the  door 


A  circular 
Convex  mirror 
topped  by  a  hond- 
carved  eagle  sel- 
dom feuls  as  el 
decorative  s~ 
y  ajecent- 


Chinese  lamps  make  ex- 
cellent companion  pieces 
for  Qiippendale  mirrors 


A  fitting  companion  to 
this  Italian  mirror  is  the 
lamp  of  wrought  iron. 
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FROM  far  off  antiquity  it  has 
been  the  ship  which  has 
brought  man  into  his  close 
relation  with  God's  servant, 
the  sea,  creating  an  intimacy  betw  een 
them,  an  influence  unconsciously 
molding  and  simplifying  the  character 
of  the  blue-water  sailor  man,  making 
him  direct  and  nearly  always,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  devout.  For  on 
the  long  vovage  in  all  sorts  of  w  eather 
and  in  all  sorts  of  conditions  of  ease 
and  of  peril,  the  all-pervading  mystery 
of  the  sea  envelops  him  and  pene- 
trates into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  fibre,  be  he  conscious  of  it  or  not. 

And  his  floating  home  partakes  of 
the  mystery  and  romance  of  the  sea  as 
much  as  does  the  man;  nay  more,  for 
his  manifestations  of  these  phenom- 
ena are  largely  mental  and  subjective, 
while  the  ship  was  and  is  the  objective 
symbol  thereof,  visible  of  all  men. 

There  are  still  in  existence 
the  remains  of  some  of  these 
ancient  shipsorpartsof  them, 
centuries  old,  but,  excepting 
the  early  Egyptian  tomb 
models,  I  know  of  no  data 
earlier  than  the  tenth  century 
A.  D.  giving  an  exact  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  ships 
of  that  or  earlier  periods. 


Fig.  L  One  of  Mr.  Culver's  ship  models,  in  the  living  room  of  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Oakes.  Jr.,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  illustrating  the  effectiveness  of  these  miniature 
vessels  in  interior  decoration 


The  ROMANCE  of 
FOU^  *ANCI€NT  SHIPS 

©y  HENRY  2.  QULVER* 

abaft  the  beam  is  shown  in  Figure  2 


Fig.  2.  A  sailing  vessel  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  most  complete  early 
sailing  ship  ever  found,  which  was 
unearthed  at  Gokstad  in  Norway  by 
Professor  N.  Xicolaysen 

Fig  3.  Mr.  Culver's  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  the  Gokstad  ship,  on 
the  scaie  of  one  quarter  inch  to  the 
foot.  Head  and  tail  emblems  and 
carved  decorations  are  m  the  spirit 
of  Viking  decorations  of  the  period 


THERE  are  many  sculptured  pictorial  representations  of  great 
antiquity  which  give  fair,  if  not  exact,  pictures  of  early  Egyp- 
tian ships.  Coins,  seals,  and  other  records  carved  in  metal  and 
stone  give  more  or  less  crude  notions  of  the  resemblance  of  the  earlv 
ships  of  other  countries  and  climes.  There  are  also  in  the  classics 
descriptions  of  fabulous  vessels  as  fearful  as  they  are  wonderful. 

Many  designs  have  been  drawn 
seriously  purporting  to  depict  \  iking 
ships,  all  made  before  the  discovers 
of  the  mound  trouzailles  of  Tune. 
Nydam.  and  Gokstad.  and  they  re- 
semble actuality  about  as  much  as 
chalk  resembles  cheese. 

Pictures  have  been  painted  and 
sketches  made  of  the 
appearance  of  Greek 
and  Roman  galleys, 
whether  of  one  or  of 
more  than  one  bank 
of  oars;  but  it  is  safe 
to  venture  that  such 
representations  are 
no  more  nearly  cor- 
rect than  were  those 
of  the  Norsemen's 
craft.  Indeed,  as 
ridiculous  errors  have 
been  made  as  to  the 
appearance  of  com- 
paratively modern 
ships.  This  any  one 
may  ascertain  who 
reads  in  John  Char- 
nock's  '"History  of 
Marine  Architec- 
ture" the  amusing 
discussions  and  con- 


jectures as  to  the  designs  of  the  Great 
Harrv  and  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
(see  Vol.  II,  pages  32  and  285). 

It  was  not  until  the  vessels  them- 
selves had  been  found  that  we  were 
accorded  the  knowledge  of  exactly 
how  the  ships  of  northern  Europe  of 
the  Middle  Ages  looked. 

AMONG  the  low  hills  near  Sande- 
fjord  not  far  from  the  capital  of 
Norwav  is  one  which  from  a  time 
when  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to 
the   contrary  had   been   known  as 
'  Kings  Mound."    Professor  N.  Nico- 
laysen,   of   the   Royal  Antiquarian 
Society,  working  upon  lines  similar  to 
those    pursued    in   unearthing  the 
earlier  find  of  Nydam,  brought  again 
to  the  light  of  day  the  most  complete 
early  sailing  ship  ever  found.  Al- 
though his  labors  were  highly  scien- 
tific, his  account  of  the  finding  and 
uncovering  of  this  relic  of 
antiquity  makes  as  fascinat- 
ing reading  as  "Treasure  Is- 
land" or  "The  Gold  Bug," 
and  it  is  fact,  not  fiction. 

This  tenth  century  ship,  in 
almost  perfect  condition,  was 
dug  out  and  carried  complete 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania.  Aview 
of  the  right  side  from  a  point 
The  old  steering  oar  or  rudder 
from  which  is  derived  our  word  "starboard"  from  the  words 
"stjorn"  to  steer  and  "bordi"  side,  steering  side,  ma}-  still  be  seen 
in  place. 

Professor  Xicolaysen  found  also  the  remains  of  the  ship's  anchor, 
sails,  oars,  shields,  furniture,  and  much  other  wooden  gear,  some 

metal  work,  and  some 
human  and  other 
bones,  all  of  which 
are  fully  described  in 
his  narrative  entitled 
"The  \  iking  Ship 
Discovered  at  Gok- 
stad in  Norway, 
1882."  He  places  the 
date  of  construction 
of  the  ship  between 
the  years  700  A.  D. 
and  1,000  A.D.,  prob- 
ably during  the  tenth 
century. 

For  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  suit- 
able design  could  be  made  to-day.  This 
vessel  w  as  about  seventy-eight  feet  long, 
by  sixteen  feet  beam,  with  a  depth  amid- 
ship  of  about  six  feet,  six  inches.  Her 
principal  means  of  propulsion  was  oars, 
although  the  sail  was  often  used  when 
the  wind  favored.  Intended  primarily  for 
inshore  work,  she  was  nevertheless  an 
able  deep-sea  craft. 

W  hen  one  has  such  authentic  data 
from  which  to  work,  it  is  no  great  task 
to  reproduce  in  miniature  ships  and  boats 
of  the  olden  time. 


*The  miniature  reproductions  of  the  ships  illustrating  this  article  are  the  handiwork  of  the  author. 
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REPRO- 
DUCTION 
in  miniature  of 
theGokstad  ship 
on  the  scale  of 
one  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot 
is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 3.  The  lines, 

practically  all  of  the  fittings,  oars, 
supports,  maststep,  and  other  furni- 
ture of  this  little  craft  are  faithful 
copies  of  the  original.  The  head 
and  tail  emblems  of  the  old  ship  had 
disappeared,  but  from  descriptions 
in  the  sagas  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  those  shown  are  substantially 
similar  to  originals  of  ancient  times. 
Those  of  the  model  as  well  as  the 
carved  decorations  on  its  sides  and 
its  flags  are  in  the  spirit  of  Viking 
decorations  of  the  period.  Among 
other  authority  for  the  sails  and 
rigging  is  the  famous  so-called 
Bayeaux  tapestry  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Norman  French,  and  surely 
not  essentially  dissimilar  to  those 
which  the  Gokstad  ship  probably 
bore  when  she  sailed  proudly  down 
the  fjords  or  across  the  Baltic  and 
North  Atlantic  to  Iceland,  even 
perhaps  to  far  ofF  Vineland  on  the 
coast  of  America!  Who  knows?  It 
is  practically  certain  that  a  similar 
ship  or  ships  of  this  very  period 
made  such  a  voyage. 

The  seals  iffixed  to  documents  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  supply  some  of  the  most  authentic  information  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  ships  of  northern  Europe  during  that 
period.  The  artist  who  designed  or  executed  the  stamp  for  the  seal 
was  obviously  limited  by  the  circular  form  of  his  field.  The  result 
is  what  one  would  naturally  expect,  and  the  depiction  is  always 
more  or  less  distorted  and  the  object  exaggerated.  Making  allow- 
ances for  these  limitations,  the  data  thus  furnished  enables  the  re- 
constructor  to  present  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  ships  which  bore  the 
host  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
participate  in  the  Crusade.  Impressions  taken  from  some  seals  of 
the  English  and  Flemish  maritime  cities  of  this  period  are  shown  in 
Figure  4. 

CONFIRMATION  of  these  designs  is  to  be  found  in  the  excel- 
>  lent  representation  of  the  boats  shown  in  Hans  Mending's 
designs  upon  the  reliquary  in  the  Hopital  Ste.  Jean  at  Bruges,  of 
the  pdgrimage  and 
martyrdom  of  the 
Blessed  St.  Ursula. 
That  lady  is  there 
charmingly  and 
naively  shown 
voyaging  with  her 
maiden  attendants 
in  a  sading  vessel 
similar  to  thoseen- 
graved   upon  the 
English  seals. 

The  model 
shown  in  Figure 
5  is  the  result  of 
much  constructive 
criticism  as  to  the 
appearance  of  a 
thirteenth  century 
English  ship.  She 
is  a  better  cargo 
carrier   than  the 


c 


Figs.  4  and  5.  Seals  of  English  and  Flemish  maritime  cities  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Hastings,  thirteenth  century;  Dam 
(West  Flanders),  A.  D.  1309;  La  Rochelle,  A.  D.  1437;  and  Winchelsea,  end  of 
thirteenth  century.  Below  is  a  reproduction  presenting  a  fair  idea  of  the  ships 
which  bore  the  hosts  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.  This 
model  has  rcently  been  on  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  European  Culture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois 


Fig.  6. 


Viking  ship 
the   tenth  ce 
tury,  but  no 
such  a  handy  cj 
speedy  craft 
Note  the  Gothi 
platforms  for 
and  aft.  Thes 
are  temporar 
superstructures  and  can  be  removei 
when  the  vessel  is  not  on  a  hostil 
mission.    There  is  a  full  deck  anc 
an  upper  or  quarterdeck  aft,  giving 
an  enclosed  cabin.    This  is  a  greai 
advance  in  point  of  comfort.  Sh( 
is  still  largely  dependent  upon  oars 
for  seeking  a  safe  port  when  un- 
favorable winds  blow. 

THE  embarkation  of  the  English 
host  for  the  Holy  Land  makes> 
a  strong  romantic  appeal  to  the> 
imagination.  The  quest  of  the  Holy) 
Grail  again  becomes  a  fact — the 
men  of  England,  mariners  by  na-l 
ture,  thrilling  to  the  mystical  call  of 
the  Holy  One  of  the  East,  taking 
their  watery  road  in  preference  tO| 
the  overland  route,  the  mystery 
of  the  sea  joining  the  summons  of 
the  mystery  of  the  sepulcher  of 
Christ. 

The   English   found  their  ships 
crude  and  small  compared  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Genoese  and  Vene- 
tians.   This  is  only  another  demon- 
stration of  the  variety  forever  evoked  by  the  sea  in  the  evolution 
of  man's  maritime  destiny. 

ANOTHER  two  centuries  and  a  half  brought  a  great  advance 
in  naval  construction  as  practised  in  northern  Europe.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  sails  had  supplanted  oars  as  a  principal  means  of 
propulsion,  although  in  many  large  vessels  was  retained  the  use  of 
sweeps  until  a  much  later  period. 

Fostered  by  the  great  interest  of  Henry  VII  in  naval  affairs,  the 
English  ships  increased  in  size  and  efficiency.  Henry  VIII,  when  he 
was  not  engaged  in  the  playful  occupation  of  changing  wives  or 
chopping  off  heads,  gave  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
navy,  and  in  the  year  15 14  caused  to  be  constructed  a  great  ship — ■ 
"ye  biggest  builte  up  to  yt  daye  in  Englande."  She  was  called 
the  Henri  Grace  d  Dieu  or  Great  Harry. 

In  the  photographic  reproduction  of  a  painting  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace  (Figure  6) — the  original  of  which  is  attributed  to  Vincente 

Volpe  —  may  be 
seen  that  artist's 
recorded  impres- 
sions of  the  event 
of  the  merry  mon- 
arch's departure 
from  Dover  harbor 
on  May  31,  1520, 
to  participate  in 
the  meeting  of  the 
kings  of  England 
and  France  at  the 
sumptuous  pag- 
eant known  as  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  There  is 
little  doubt  that 
Volpe  was  present 
and  participated 
in  the  festivities. 

Charnock  states 
that  the  sails  and 


Photographic  reproduction  of  a  painting  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  of  the  famous  ship  of  Henry  VIII,  Henri  Grace  a  Dieu- 

biggest  builte  up  to  yt  daye  in  Englande" 
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pendants  pennants)  of  the 
ship  were  cloth  of  gold, 
damasked;  that  the  quarters 
and  sides,  as  also  the  tops, 
were  fortified  and  decorated 
with  shields  bearing  the 
Tudor  and  other  devices; 
while  on  the  main  deck  the 
king  is  standing  richly  dressed 
in  a  garment  of  cloth  of  gold, 
edged  with  ermine,  the 
sleeves  crimson,  and  the 
jacket  and  breeches  the  same; 
his  round  bonnet  is  covered 
with  a  white  feather,  laid  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  brim. 
The  G'.'Jl  Harry  was  of  about 
1,000  tons  burden  and  carried 
a  crew  of  700  mariners  and 
soldiers  including  50  "gon- 
ners." 


Fig. 
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IT  IS  recorded  that  noth- 
ing was  omitted  to  make 
the  greatest  impression  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Henry  on  the 
mind  of  Francis.  Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  meetings  of  kings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ship 
which  bore  Henry  to  the  fete  should  have  been  so  gavlv  gilded 
and  caparisoned.  Truly,  the  light  of  romance  illuminates  Volpe's 
old  picture  of  sea  adventure,  fraught  with  the  destiny  of  nations 
and  royalty. 

The  model  shown  in  Figure  B  has  been  constructed  from  his  pic- 
ture, and  from  contemporaneous  data.  Certain  modifications  were 
necessarily  made  in  both  hull  and  rigging,  as  it  is  very  evident  that 
die  painter  knew  little  about  the  exigencies  of  naval  construction 
and  equipment.  The  result  gives  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Henry's  largest  and  best  vessel. 

"^^TEARL^  500  years  more  elapsed  before  sailing  vessels  reached 
^JL^I  their  fullest  development.    The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  practically  the  zenith  of  the  art  of  wooden  ship- 
building.   It  is  true 
that  the  clipper  ships 
of  about  fifty  years 
later  were  a  still  fur- 
ther advance. 

Vessels  of  great 
speed  and  stability  of 
gun  platform  were 
built  byriearly  all  the 
great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. None  were 
better  built  or  man- 
ned than  those  of  the 
new  sister  of  the  na- 
tions, the  United 
States  of  America. 
The  appearance  of 
frigates  of  this  epoch 
is  too  well  known  to 
require  representa- 
tion. 

Figure  7  shows  the 
side  view  of  a  scale 
model  of  a  flush  deck 
French  frigate  of 
about  the  period  of 
the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon, 
the  year  IM>.  It 
was  constructed  ac- 
cording to  what  Mr. 
Joshua  Humphreys, 
the  designer  of  our 
own  Constitution) 


Jating  about  1818 


called  the  "best  French 
method,"  but  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  exaggeration  in  the 
length  of  the  pole  royal  masts 
and  of  the  bowsprit,  often  in- 
dulged in  for  flying  kites,  as 
the  lightest  sails  employed 
upon  these  spars  were  called. 

THE  frigates  were  above 
all  else  commerce  des- 
troyers, the  greyhounds  of 
the  sea.  fleet,  agile,  quick  to 
seize  their  prey,  the  mer- 
chantman, which  were  not  so 
speedy  or  elusive  but  usually 
as  timid  as  the  proverbial 
hare. 

What  stories  are  more 
thrilling  with  adventurous 
romance  than  those  of  the 
frigates  of  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury!  These  happenings  are  so  near  our  own  time  that  none  of  the 
essence  or  flavor  of  the  tales  escapes. 

But  the  forces  of  science,  of  open,  living  knowledge,  the  enemies 
of  mystery,  are  at  work.  With  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine, 
of  the  telegraph  and  its  development  in  cable  and  wireless,  the  sur- 
face secrets  and  mystery-  of  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  remote  and  near, 
have  practically  vanished.  Steam  has  almost  entirely  supplanted 
the  sail,  and  iron  and  steel  are  now  principally  the  bones,  flesh,  and 
skin  of  the  ship  instead  of  oak.  pine,  and  copper.  The  sailor  has 
become  largely  the  stoker  and  mechanic;  and  it  is  no  jest  that  to- 
day one  says.  "Dick  Dead-eye  was  as  fine  a  sailor  as  ever  handled  a 
Stilson  wrench." 

And  yet,  while  the  loss  of  its  mystery  has  robbed  the  sea  of  much 
of  its  romance,  it  still  remains  and  forever  will  remain  a  power  to 
move  the  soul  of  man.  Who  can  view,  without  a  thrill,  the  levia- 
thans of  the  deep,  the  passenger  steamers  of  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
burden,  the  huge  battleships,  or  the  great  steel  sailing  vessels  with 

five,  six,  and  even 
seven  masts,  whose 
sails  and  anchors  are 
hoisted  by  mechanical 
power  ? 


Fig.  8. 


vi  a  Dm  constructed  by  Mr.  Culver  from  tbe  painting  shown  on  tbe  preceding  page  and  from 
data.   This  model  has  recently  been  on  exhibition  at  tbe  Metropolitan  Museum 


chapters  of  ocean 
adventure  ever  to  be 
written  by  man,  who 
knows  what  new  mys- 
teries and  what  new 
romance  of  the  discov- 
ery of  sunken  treasure, 
the  solution  of  the 
enigmas  of  ships  lost 
without  trace,  the 
finding  of  cities  long 
sunk  beneath  the 
wave. may  be  inscribed 
by  these  recently  in- 
vented craft,  the  sub- 
marines? 

Truly,  the  mystery 
and  with  it  the  spirit 
of  romance  of  the  sea 
are  not  gone.  Science 
may  have  filched  them 
from  their  former 
abiding  place  in  the 
mind  of  man,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  to  re- 
turn them  to  him  again 
in  ocean's  depths. 
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A  DAY  OR  TWO  after  Premier  Clemenceau  had 
been  shot  by  a  would-be  assassin,  the  papers 
YOIrR  nil'\r       stated  that  his  condition  was 
VINE   4ND         satisfactory  and  that  he  was 
vi~r<  TDT7J?  "enjoying  a  morning  walk  in 

lRtt  his  garden."    A  half-formed 

picture  leaped  up  in  my  brain  as  I  read  those 
words.  In'  the  seclusion  of  green  and  growing 
things,  behind  a  high  brick  wall,  ivy  clad  or  lined 
with  trained  fruit  trees,  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  in  the  air  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees, 
the  unconquerable  Tiger  of  France  paced  slowly 
up  and  down  the  gravel  walk,  his  thoughts  bent 
upon  the  destinies  of  a  new  world.  But  as  I 
strove  to  fill  in  the  details  a  sense  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  data  oppressed  me.  After  all,  one 
would  like  to  know  more  about  that  garden. 
Was  it  a  formal,  park-like  enclosure,  or  a  casual 
riot  of  bloom?  Were  the  flowers  the  carefully 
tended  products  of  the  greenhouse,  or  were  they 
lilies  and  perennials  and  the  old-fashioned  favor- 
ities?  Or  might  it  not  have  been  a  kitchen  garden 
with  young  peas  aspiring  heavenward,  beans 
sending  out  their  luxuriant  leafage,  and  the 
whole  place  suggesting  fruitfulness?  That  might 
be  pleasant  for  a  recuperating  statesman  also. 

In  a  way  this  picture  of  the  Premier  in  his 
garden  is  symbolic.  It  summons  a  vision  of  the 
spirit  that  walks  abroad  in  rejuvenated  France, 
France  the  beautiful,  a  France  at  peace  again,  a 
France  wherein  once  more  a  myriad  thrifty 
gardens  flourish,  for  France  has  always  been  a 
land  of  gardens. 

"And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 
May  the  words  prove  prophetic! 

But  the  thing  I  desire  to  know  about  it  all  is  this : 
did  Clemenceau  have  a  hand  in  the  planting  of 
this  garden  himself?  If  not,  half  of  the  charm 
and  the  restorative  influence  of  it  must  have  been 
lost  upon  him.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  in  any 
garden,  to  enjoy  its  color  and  its  fragrance  and 
its  calm.  But  only  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
tilled  and  planted  and  watered — yes,  and  pruned 
and  thinned,  and  weeded  and  fertilized  and  spray- 
ed— can  know  to  the  full  the  enjoyment  of  garden 
contemplation.  To  say  "I  sowed  the  seed  that 
produced  this  fairyland  of  cosmos,"  or  "I  planted 
these  rose  bushes,"  or  "I  transplanted  and  culti- 
vated these  cauliflowers" — to  have  watched  them 
struggle  blithely  to  maturity,  drinking  in  sun  and 
dew,  as  a  mother  watches  the  development  of  her 
first-born — therein  lies  the  complete  joy  of 
gardening.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  an 
Italian  garden  of  lordly  proportions  or  a  simple 
border  of  phlox  and  hollyhocks  along  the  fence, 
so  long  as  it  is  your  own  handiwork.  Therein 
lies  the  enchantment  of  it. 

Hawthorne  admirably  expressed  this  sentiment 
in  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse:"  "My  garden, 
that  skirted  the  avenue  of  the  Manse,  was  of  pre- 
cisely the  right  extent.  An  hour  or  two  of  morn- 
ing labor  was  all  that  it  required.  But  I  used 
to  visit  and  revisit  it  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and 
stand  in  deep  contemplation  over  my  vegetable 
progeny,  with  a  love  that  nobody  could  share  or 
conceive  of,  who  had  never  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
cess of  creation." 

1  hus  I  stand  and  dream,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  flo.vers  that  bloom  beside  my  old  stone 


wall,  asking  nothing  more  than  to  be  permitted 
to  gaze  on  them  and  drink  in  their  beauty;  and 
I  like  to  think  that  Clemenceau  was  doing  the 
same  on  those  fateful  mornings  in  his  garden  over 
there. 

"SHELF  UPON  SHELF,  and  cupboard  upon 
cupboard." 

tut?  TDjrrnv  This  is  the  text  uPon 
TJIEtJjY  which,  one  day,  I  shall  build 

T>r>TTT\Tn  <?Tr.\Tc  tne  house  of  my  desire; 
ROLLING  STONE   or  e,se  k  wi„  be  the  gu;d_ 

ing  principle  in  my  search  for  some  old  Colonial 
house  which  shall  be  ready  to  my  hand.  For  they 
did  these  things  better  in  the  old  days;  and  when 
all  else  is  incidental  to  shelf,  cupboard,  and  closet, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  an  old  New  England 
house,  say,  with  its  endless  hidden  cupboards — 
long,  low  cupboards  beneath  the  windows,  tall  nar- 
row cupboards  flanking  the  fireplaces,  and  snug, 
square  ones  above  the  mantels. 

My  house  must  be  in  the  country  where  it  will 
have  room  to  bulge  and  swell;  and  it  must  be  set 
about  with  numberless  outhouses  to  accommodate 
the  overflow  from  shelf  and  cupboard.  And  when 
I  have  found  a  house  to  meet  all  these  requirements 
I  shall  sit  down  in  the  exact  middle  of  all  this  space 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  accumulate  and  ac- 
cumulate and  accumulate.  Not  necessary,  sensi- 
ble, essential  articles.  Oh,  no.  But  all  the  ridic- 
ulous, valueless,  cherished  Things  which  I  have 
never  had  room  to  keep  and  which  it  has  always 
hurt  me  so  to  throw  away. 

I  have  lived  always  in  small  town  apartments, 
where  three  books,  two  pictures,  and  a  brass 
candlestick  made  life  positively  congested.  Yet 
somehow  or  other  I  have  always  managed  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  trifles  which  mean  so  much  in  life — 
letters,  photographs,  clippings,  a  thousand  and  one 
things  to  awake  memories — in  fine,  all  the  pleasant 
moss  attaching  to  stones  which  roll  not. 

And  here  is  the  real  tragedy!  I  am  a  rolling 
stone!  And  each  time  I  roll,  which  is  about  an- 
nually, I  have  to  destroy  all  this  charming  moss — 
for  push  and  poke  and  pull  as  I  will,  there  is  never 
room  for  anything  but  the  barest  essentials  in  my 
trunk.  Each  ordeal  finds  me  weaker;  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  survive  another.  Besides  which,  if 
I  tarry  much  longer,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
accumulate.  Imagine  the  ignominy  of  having  to 
confess,  when  your  children  clamor  for  some  ro- 
mantic evidence  of  your  early  life,  that  though 
reputed  a  pretty  child,  you  have  no  picture  of 
yourself  at  the  age  of  two;  that  you  burned  your 
college  diploma  after  class  supper;  and  gave  away 
your  wedding  dress  before  embarking  upon  your 
honeymoon — and  all  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
friendly  shelf  or  cupboard  in  which  they  might  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate. 

THUS  FAR,  neither  the  War,  nor  Industry,  nor 
the  March  of  Civilization  has  succeeded  in  sweep- 
A  BRIDGE  *n**  away  tl,vo  honest  relics  of 
^\'d  an.  earlier  generation   that  still 

I  FERRY  exist  near  my  home,  though  I 
await  in  a  constant  agony  of 
apprehension  the  day  that  will  see  one  or  both 
of  them  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
Both  dwell  upon  our  noble  river.  One  is  a 
primitive  wire  ferry  and  the  other  an  ancient 
covered  bridge. 

In  the  old  days  all  the  bridges  were  roofed 
and  boxed  in  as  a  protection  against  the  blinding 
snows  and  wintry  winds  that  swept  down  the 
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river.  This  one  dates  back  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  its  weathered  walls  are  decorated  with 
the  auction  bills,  spavin  cure  advertisements, 
and  county  fair  and  circus  posters  of  a  decade 
past.  A  covered  bridge  would  never  look  right 
to  me  without  those  circus  posters,  with  the  airy 
equestrienne,  poised  unbelievably  on  her  fat 
steed,  smiling  ever  in  her  gauzy  garments  though 
the  rude  March  winds  rattle  the  loose  boards  in 
the  siding.  And  always  there  are  wisps  of  with- 
ered hay  in  the  rafters,  snatched  from  the  lofty, 
bulging  loads  of  the  season  before. 

There  is  always  something  cool  and  comforta- 
ble about  a  covered  bridge  on  a  summer's  day. 
The  hoofbeats  of  your  horse  and  the  rattle  of 
loose  floor  boards  echo  loudly  within  that  dusky 
tunnel,  and  ancient  dust  arises  to  be  turned  to 
gold  where  the  sunshine  pours  through  the  square 
window  openings  along  the  south  side.  And  the 
far  end  of  the  bridge,  growing  larger  as  you  ap- 
proach it,  always  frames  some  delightful  vista 
of  sunny  road  and  countryside  that  lures  you  on. 
There  is  no  such  poetry  about  the  efficient  open 
structure  of  steel  that  is  fast  replacing  the  old 
covered  bridge.  I  pray  that  mine  may  linger 
yet  a  little  while. 

Not  even  a  covered  bridge  links  North  Hadley 
with  Hatfield,  but  a  ferry  that  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Sophia  Smith. 
You  drive  down  to  the  water's  edge,  alight,  and 
blow  a  lusty  blast  on  a  battered  fish-horn.  In 
the  course  of  time  Sir  Ferryman  appears  from  his 
house  on  the  opposite  bank  and  makes  his  leis- 
urely way  down  to  where  his  flat  boat  is  moored. 
He  stops  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe,  and  then  pilots 
his  barge  across  by  the  simple  process  of  pulling 
on  a  wire  cable  with  a  notched  lever.  On  the 
way  back  you  chat  a  little,  and  he  tells  you  of  the 
time  last  winter  when  the  cable  broke  and  only 
his  superb  seamanship  saved  his  craft  and  those 
on  board.  Then  you  trot  merrily  up  the  western 
bank  and  on  to  the  place  where  the  hot  chicken 
and  waffle  suppers  are  served. 

Years  ago  this  ferry  was  presided  over  by  a 
Yankee  potentate  whose  independent  spirit  and 
dignity  were  a  tradition  in  the  community.  His 
name  was  Elwell,  and  his  son,  the  late  Prof. 
Levi  H.  Elwell  of  Amherst  College,  a  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  scholar  of  the  old  school,  used  to  chuckle 
delightedly  when  he  told  the  story  of  his  father 
and  the  Governor. 

It  was  a  busy  day  at  the  ferry,  and  a  long  line 
of  vehicles  of  all  sorts  was  waiting,  when  a  mili- 
tary aide,  gorgeously  uniformed,  rode  up  on  a 
mettlesome  charger  and  asked  for  the  right  of 
way  for  the  Governor  and  his  suite.  Ferryman 
Elwell  glanced  scornfully  at  his  trappings,  then 
shook  his  head  and  proceeded  about  his  business. 
The  courier  protested,  stating  that  the  Governor 
had  an  important  engagement  to  keep.  Elwell 
muttered  something  about  the  rights  of  neighbors 
and  citizens.  The  enraged  equerry  demanded 
immediate  passage  for  the  gubernatorial  coach 
in  the  august  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Elwell  merely  waved  his  hand 
and  an  ox-cart  lumbered  on  to  the  ferryboat. 

"Fust  come,  fust  served  is  the  rule  o'  this  here 
ferry,"  quoth  the  old  Puritan.  "I  rigger  tb  run 
it  accordin'  to  rule,  and  I  ain't  no  respecter  o' 
persons." 

1  he  Governor  had  to  wait. 
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FRAU^K  IV.  BENSO^C 


Frank  Weston  Benson  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.  He  studied  drawing  and  painting  at  the  School  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  at  Paris  in  the  Academie  Julien  under  Boulanger  and  Le  Fabre. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  he  has  been  granted  practically  all  the  academic  honors  in 
America.  He  made  his  first  experiments  in  etching  while  a  student  in  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  it  was  not  until  1912  that,  led  again  in  this  direction  by  making  numbers  of  wash  drawings  in 
black  and  white,  his  real  work  on  copper  began.  His  manner  as  definitely  formed  is  masterly  in  its 
straightforward  use  of  line;  his  rendering  of  water  with  its  smooth  texture  and  silent  ripples  is  unsurpassed. 
It  seems  impossible  that  the  shapely  coats  of  the  birds  in  Mr.  Benson's  dry  points  could  be  so  happily 
accomplished  in  any  other  medium.  Nor  is  it  the  least  virtue  of  his  plates  that,  he  being  both  ornitholo- 
gist and  gunner,  his  birds  are  scientifically  observed.  Mr.  Benson's  work  reflects,  above  all,  the  feeling 
of  a  sentient  man  who  is  out  of  doors  to  shoot  and  fish,  not  primarily  to  sketch;  an  artist  whose  impulses 
are  as  fresh  as  the  facts  of  beauty  which  give  them  rise. 
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BUILDING  OUTLOOK 


<By  'BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES 


IF  YOU  are  thinking  of  building,  don't 
delay-  Building  conditions  are  now  in  a 
state  of  flux.  The  uncertainties  are  very 
largely  discounted  and  cleared  up.  The 
labor  situation  is  pretty  well  understood  by  ex- 
perienced men;  and  likewise  experienced  builders 
and  general  contractors  know  fairly  well  what  they 
can  depend  upon  as  to  prices  and  deliveries  of  all  the 
different  materials  and  finished  products  that  go 
into  building  construction.  Now  is  the  best 
opportunity  that  any  of  us  in  this  country  will 
have,  for  several  years,  to  decide  the  great  ques- 
tion— to  build  or  not  to  build.  It  is  useless  to 
regret  that  we  didn't  build  before  the  war  when 
everything  was  so  much  cheaper;  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  hopeless  to  hold  off  now  for  two  or  three 
or  four  years  for  building  construction  to  cheapen. 

I  shall  specially  consider  in  this  article  the  fine 
house  costing  say  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  for 
this  is  the  most  difficult  and  delightful  problem  in 
building  construction.  It  embraces  all  the  con- 
trolling problems  and  difficulties  met  with  in 
other  forms,  without  the  reliefs  permitted  in 
other  building  operations,  such  as  repetition  of 
details  in  the  small  house,  office  building,  and 
factory,  and  results  obtained  regardless  of  cost 


in  the  great  mansion  and  monumental  buildings. 
It  is  a  fascinating  problem,  however,  for  each 
house  is  different  from  all  others  and  the  result 
is  not  too  vast  for  sympathetic  appreciation. 

BEFORE  considering  the  main  question  a 
brief  review  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
such  a  house  will  help  us  in  approaching  our  sub- 
ject. Briefly,  a  fine  house  is  built  for  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  it  has  a  very  definite  eco- 
nomic standing  in  assisting  its  occupants  to 
deliver  better  quality  or  more  quantity  of  their 
especial  service  to  the  community.  Surround- 
ings, grounds  and  neighbors,  books,  artistic 
adornment,  exercise,  water,  fresh  air,  easy  com- 
munication, as  well  as  heat,  light,  and  bath- 
rooms, have  very  definite  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical influences  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individual. 
So  our  problem  requires  a  proper  location  in  the 
community,  landscape  surroundings,  a  well-built 
house  of  attractive  appearance,  reasonably  free 
from  fire  hazard  and  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
labor-  and  time-saving  devices  and  machinery; 
and  an  interior  properly  arranged  for  the  par- 
ticular family's  wants  and  peculiarities.  For 
happiest  results,  its  furnishings  and  decorations 
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must  also  be  planned  in  connection  with  tb 
planning  of  the  room  sizes  and  their  locatioi 
with  respect  to  each  other. 

You  cannot  place  an  order  for  a  house  in  tin 
Georgian  style  for  three  adults  and  three  childrer 
as  you  would  for  a  two-car  portable  garage.  Yoif 
may  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  you  want 
for  a  house,  but  it  will  take  weeks  and  probably* 
months  of  planning  and  rearranging  of  drawings 
before  you  can  build   with  any  safety.  Andj 
here  let  me  undescore  a  bit  of  very  valuable, 
advice.    Make   your   changes    and  alteration^ 
on  paper  before  you  start.    If  you   are  not! 
adept   at   reading  drawings,   a   model   of  the 
house  and  grounds  will  be  a  most  wise  investment. 
Many  a  man  has  seen  his  costs  mount  by  leaps 
and  bounds  because  as  the  work  progressed  he 
saw  comparatively  simple  changes  that  he  wanted., 
made.    Generally,   after   a   building  operation! 
is  started,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  it  all  com- 
pleted and  then  come  back  and  tear  out  offend- 
ing bits  rather  than  to  have  the  changes  made 
before  these  bits  are  built  in.    This  extreme  cost- J 
liness  of  change  arises  from  the  fact,  which  we  all 
dislike  to  face,  that  any  change,  however  small,  I 
in  a  carefully  thought-out  and  matured  plan 
confuses  and  slows  down  the  entire  operation. 

FORMERLY  we  thought  of  building  in 
terms  of  price  and  quality.  Now  the  ele- 
ment of  time  is  prominent,  and  will  become  more 
and  more  insistent  for  several  years.  It  will  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult  to  get  quick  and 
prompt  deliveries  of  basic  materials  such  as 
lumber,  bricks,  cement,  window  glass,  hardware, 
and  mill  work — meaning  doors,  trim,  pantry 
dressers,  window  frames,  sash,  etc.  The  fact  is 
that  the  country  is  hard  hit  for  semi-skilled  fac- 
tory workers  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  war 
has  drawn  away  many,  and  now  large  numbers 
are  going  back  to  Europe,  probably  not  to  return. 
It  was  reported  recently  that  they  were  leaving 
New  York  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  week.  There 
is  no  present  indication  of  a  supply  to  replace 
them,  although  their  wages  are  double  that  of 
four  years  ago. 

The  building  boom  is  under  way.  Building 
mechanics  are  full}'  occupied  on  alterations  to 
existing  structures  and  new  construction  of  small 
houses.  Some  construction  of  hotels,  office 
buildings,  and  factories  is  going  ahead,  but  prob- 
ably not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  normal.  Most 
construction  involving  units  of  large  expendi- 
tures has  been  held  in  abeyance.  So  we  come 
to  the  first  reason  why  one  should  start  at  once  if 
he  is  going  to  start  at  all.    Work  which  requires 


This  graph  of  the  relation  of  building,  labor,  and  material  costs 
to  retail  food  prices  assumes  an  index  of  100  per  cent,  for  the 
average  prices  of  building  labor  and  materials  for  January,  1914, 
and  indicates  the  percentages  of  variation  therefrom  up  to  July. 
1919.  The  gradual  changes  from  a  ten-hour  day  to  an  eight- 
hour  one,  with  the  accompanying  increase  in  hourly  rates,  and  the 
tremendous  war-time  demands  for  output  forcing  overtime  work 
to  compensate  for  a  decreasing  efficiency  of  all  labor,  made  it 
necessary  to  use  the  average  weekly  earnings  as  a  basis  for  the 
true  labor  curve.  To  illustrate,  carpenters  in  1914  received  50 
cents  per  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day,  with  straight  time  for  over- 
time. In  1919  they  are  get  ting  81  i  cents  per  hour  for  an  eight-hour 
day  with  time  and  a  half  and  in  some  cases  double  time  for  over- 
time. Assuming  a  sixty-four-hour  week  in  each  case,  the  hourly 
rate  has  been  increased  in  this  period  62.5  per  cent,  but  the  pos- 
sible earning  capacity  has  jumped  to  74.5  per  cent,  for  the  same 
working  hours.  The  actual  earnings  of  carpenters,  however,  has 
increased  but  about  55  per  cent.,  due  to  self-determined  idleness 
and  a  growing  tendency  to  change  jobs.  This  decrease  in  earn- 
ings is  personal  with  the  carpenter  and  does  not  cheapen  the  job. 
Unless  building  conditions  improve,  the  actual  earnings  will  un- 
doubtedly be  less  for  1919  in  spite  of  advanced  hourly  rates. 
Critical  dates  and  events  identified  with  the  war  are  plotted, 
and  the  retail  prices  of  foods  as  matters  of  interest  and  amplifi- 
cation of  the  main  subjects  of  study 
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the  skilled  guidance  of  architects,  landscape 
architects,  engineers,  and  builders,  and  building 
equipment  of  the  higher  grade,  is  not  now  active. 
The  indications  are  that  these  professions  and 
trades  will  all  be  very  busy  before  another  year 
has  passed.  For  four  or  five  years  business  of 
this  kind  has  been  slack.  Many  of  the  skilled 
men  have  drifted  to  other  and  perhaps  more  con- 
genial work.  These  men  are  master  craftsmen,  and 
lucky  is  the  owner  who  can  secure  them  when  they 
are  not  crowded  with  work.  As  soon  as  the  build- 
ing boom  is  well  under  way,  they  will  be  very  busy. 

VVTHKN  the  house  is  fully  planned,  or  possibly 
*  "  toward  the  end  of  the  planning,  comes  the 
planning  of  construction,  that  is,  the  work  of  the 
builder.  The  owner  knows  but  little  of  this  pre- 
liminary work  which  is  represented  to  him  as  bids, 
or  in  the  case  of  percentage  contracts  as  esti- 
mates of  the  complete  cost  to  him.  A  plain  bid  is 
a  proposal  to  furnish  the  complete  work  for  a 
definite  fixed  sum.  A  percentage  contract  des- 
ignates an  arrangement  which  is  quite  preval- 
ent and  under  which  the  owner  pays  the  net  cost 
of  the  work,  plus  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  builders' 
organization  for  conducting  the  work,  just  as  he 
pays  the  architect  a  fee  for  planning  the  structure. 
At  present  the  good  builders  are  not  very  busy 
and  in  general  the  firms  with  whom  they  deal  are 
not  rushed.  So  just  now  the  builders  and  their 
sub-contractors  can  make  careful  estimates  and 
definite  contracts  for  deliveries  of  materials  and 
equipment  at  fixed  dates  and  favorable  prices. 

When  we  come  to  the  actual  work  on  the  job 
it  is  again  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm.  In 
this  case  it's  the  workmen.  We  are  now  about 
entering  the  slack  season  for  all  sorts  of  common 
labor  and  skilled  building  mechanics.  Any  con- 
struction work  that  is  planned  to  start  in  the  early 
spring  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit,  will  have 
the  best  chance  for  good  men.  This  may  seem 
to  the  owner  who  lets  his  work  for  a  fixed  sum 
as  something  of  interest  only  to  the  contractor. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  owner  pays.  If  the  con- 
tractor is  not  wise  enough  to  forecast  labor  and 
material  market  conditions,  he  won't  stay  in 
business  long.  It  is  a  fact  that  good  workmen  of 
all  kinds  take  pride  in  their  work  and  like  to  be 
on  fine  jobs;  and  they  have  an  ingrained  sense  of 
fair  play  which  prevents  their  leaving  an  employer 
who  treats  them  well,  until  the  job  is  done, 
other  things  being  approximately  equal.  So  that 
the  construction  work  that  starts  late  in  the 
season  is  likely  to  have  an  undue  proportion  of 
indifferent  and  disgruntled  workmen.  A  fine 
job  tends  to  hold  good  men  but  it  will  not  pull 
them  away  from  unfinished  work.  And  there  is, 
and  will  be  for  several  years,  plenty  of  work  for  all 
good  workmen. 

A  CCURACY  of  detail  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  obtaining  fine  houses.  This  ac- 
curacy requires  expert  knowledge  all  along  the 
line  from  the  architect's  draftsman  to  the  car- 
penter who  hangs  the  doors  and  the  painter  who 
finishes  them.  This  accuracy  must  know  when 
to  give  a  little  and  when  to  take  a  little  for  a  har- 
monious whole.  When  the  building  boom  is  in 
full  swing  this  accuracy  will  be  hard  pressed  by 
a  tendency  to  accept  what  you  can  get. 

Building  construction  and  real  estate  represent 
such  a  vast  reservoir  of  wealth  that  sudden  changes 
are  impossible.  So, although  every  one  recognizes 
the  immediate  necessity  for  new  construction  on  a 

Graph  of  fluctuation  in  prices  of  building  materials.  To  repre- 
sent the  market  fluctuations  and  the  new  higher  level  of  all 
material  costs,  the  average  price  of  eachof  the  selected  materials 
for  the  years  1913  to  1918  inclusive  was  determined  and  assumed 
as  100  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  fluctuations  of  the  market 
prices  from  these  averages  from  month  to  month  was  plotted  and 
the  resulting  curves  were  drawn  through  these  points.  They 
show  m  general  a  stabilized  market  from  1913  to  1915;  an  erratic 
and  rising  market  during  1916.  and  in  1917  until  the  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  prices  became  effective,  and  a  resulting 
rather  stable  situation  in  1918  and  1919.  The  release  from  the 
Government's  demands  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  except  to 
lower  steel  prices.  The  precipitous  changes  in  the  curves  are 
all  due  to  Government  control  or  the  release  from  it.  An  inter- 
esting sidelight  in  regard  to  sand  is  worth  noting.  Previous  to 
the  war,  sand  at  45  cents  a  yard  was  bringing  little  more  than 
cost  and  was  considered  largely  as  a  by-product  of  the  gravel 
pit.  Sudden  war-time  demands  specifying  richer  concrete  mix- 
tures and  better  sand,  increased  this  price  to  $1.25  a  yard,  and 
with  the  increased  common  labor  and  plant  charges  it  is  likely 
to  drop  but  little  in  the  near  future.  Lumber  in  all  grades  has 
advanced  probably  80  per  cent,  over  the  average  for  the  period 
selected.   The  heavy  dashed  line,  while  representing  on  the 

gaph  an  average  of  the  materials  selected,  may  be  taken  as  a 
ir  indication  of  the  advance  in  all  building  corhmodities 


greater  scale  than  ever  before,  the  actual  response 
will  be  so  slow  that,  taken  with  the  proverbial 
tendency  to  undertake  no  new  developments  in 
a  presidential  year,  the  height  of  activity  will 
hardly  be  reached  before  1922.  It  would  seem 
certain  that  prices  will  be  firm  or  rising  until 
then,  with  small  likelihood  of  material  recession 
for  some  time  after. 

ATA  time  like  this  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  some  great  new  inventions  that  will 
help  to  equalize  the  situation.  In  the  building 
business  such  things  do  not  nowadays  spring 
full-fledged  into  being  over  night.  They  are 
developed  by  trial  and  error  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  at  present  there  is  nothing  in  view 
that  promises  materially  to  alter  costs  or  meth- 
ods of  construction.  There  will  be,  of  course, 
more  use  of  machinery,  such  as  steam  shovels, 
hoists,  and  mixers.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to 
do  more  of  the  work  in  shops  and  so  reduce  the 
labor  required  for  fitting  and  erecting.  But 
there  is  no  great  revolutionary  method  about  to 
burst  forth  and  solve  our  problems,  such  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Edison  concrete  house  would  have 
been  if  it  had  lived  up  to  the  promises  made  for  it. 

The  psychology  of  the  crowd  is  also  something 
to  reckon  with.  Every  one  to-day  is  naturally 
timid  about  fixed  new  investments  because  every- 
thing costs  more.  All  want  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  other  fellow  will  do.  When  he  does  it  the 
crowd  will  follow  suit.  Then  the  boom  will  roll 
up  rapidly. 

DRICES  are  in  all  probability  up  to  stay  for 
*-  a  long  time  in  the  building  business.  For 
seven  years  there  has  been  an  under-production 
of  building  construction  of  all  kinds.  At  present 
the  supply  of  all  materials  and  equipment  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  yet  building  construc- 
tion is  far  below  the  normal  in  volume.    I  know 


a  sub-contractor  who  is  waiting  to  close  contracts 
for  delivery  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  until  he  has 
bought  for  immediate  shipment  the  raw  materials 
which  he  will  need  for  that  work.  This  seems  to 
be  typical  of  the  general  situation,  and  indicates 
that  there  will  be  an  insistent  and  active  demand 
for  all  building  products  during  all  of  1920. 

The  usual  uncertainties  of  a  presidential  year 
will  tend  to  retard  building  activities,  so  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  1921  will  be  a  very 
busy  year  in  building,  with  increased  confidence 
and  a  general  settling  down  to  large  work  in  all 
lines,  reaching  probably  a  tremendous  expansion 
of  building  in  1922.  So  that,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  present  outlook,  the  building 
situation,  from  the  owner's  point  of  view,  cannot 
become  better  for  the  next  six  years.  If  you  have 
had  a  general  idea  of  what  you  would  build  and 
how  much  it  would  cost,  based  on  what  were 
going  costs  before  1915,  add  about  one  third 
to  your  appropriation  now.  You  may  get  by  for 
an  increased  cost  of  25  per  cent,  if  you  act  quickly, 
but  that  is  rather  doubtful.  Remember  that  the 
increased  costs  to-day  are  about  as  follows: 
Wheat,  130  per  cent.;  beef,  70  per  cent.;  hogs,  130 
per  cent.;  steel,  90  per  cent.;  copper,  66  per  cent.; 
lumber,  70  per  cent.;  cement,  110  per  cent.; 
brick,  150  per  cent.;  common  labor,  130  per  cent.; 
skilled  labor,  70  per  cent. 

So  decide  now  whether  or  not  you  will  build 
before  1925.  If  you  decide  in  the  affirmative,  see 
your  architect  and  builder  at  once,  buy  your  plot  if 
you  haven't  it  already,  and  thoroughly  work  out 
your  plans,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  all  favorable 
points  in  the  building  situation  in  the  early  spring. 
If  it  should  happen  that  some  personal  disaster  or 
national  economic  upset  makes  it  undesirable  to 
proceed  in  the  spring,  you  will  have  committed 
yourself  to  very  little  actual  loss  if  you  have  been 
wise  and  cautious  in  having  a  complete  under- 
standing with  vour  architect  and  builder. 


YEAR  1313 


An  interesting  solu- 
tion of  the  door  in  a 
paneled  wall  where  a 
single  simple  molding 
has  been  used  instead  of 
the  usual  wide  trim 


A  splendid  example  of 
the  exquisite  detail  of 
molding  and  applied  or- 
nament that  mark  the 
work  of  America's  great 
craftsman-a  r  c  h  i  t  e  c  t , 
Samuel  Mclntyre 


The  usual  solution  of 
the  door  in  a  paneled 
wall,  using  the  regular 
trim  inside  of  the  panel 
stiles  and  justifying  the 
height  with  a  horizontal 
panel  above 


SUQQESTIONS  for 

St 


The  double  door 
flanking  a  central  .fire- 
place giving  much  the 
same  pleasing  effect  as 
did  the  paneled  fireplace 
end  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can work 


Why  is  it  that  we  do 
not  use  more  glass  doors 
between  our  rooms,  or 
particularly  between  a 
room  and  a  porch,  so  as 
to  bring  indoors  more  of 
the  sunlight  and  garden? 


One  of  the  oldest 
doors  in  the  country — 
the  front  door  of  the 
Spencer  house,  New- 
bury, Mass.,  described 
in  June,  1916,  Country 
Life 


Beautifully  paneled 
doors  from  an  old  stone 
house  in  Pennsylvania 
with  the  "corner-block" 
instead  of  mitered  trim 
now  commonly  used 


INSIDE  D001?S 


A  bedroom  door  in  a 
paneled  wall  that  has 
been  given  a  pilaster 
and  corner  trim  as  an 
architectural  feature  of 
the  simple,  broad  panel- 
ing 


In  much  of  the  old 
work  they  were  not  par- 
ticular about  trim  or 
even  rectangularity.  No- 
tice that  the  H  hinges  are 
painted  white  instead 
of  contrasting  black 


There  is  often  the  op- 
portunity of  combining 
two  doors  in  the  wall 
with  some  other  archi- 
tectural feature,  such 
as  the  china  closet  as 
here,  or  the  fireplace 
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STENCILED 
FWRNITUKE 

By 

.ALICE  VJ^C  <CEER 
QARRICK 


A  small  tray  with 
glowing  bird  of  paradise 
decoration  and  an  edge 
of  blues  and  deep  pinks 
and  gold 


One  of  the  little  swan 
trays,  which  "time  has 
touched  so  gently  that 
it  is  not  faded  at 
all" 


"Then  he  (the  Duke  of  York)  sent  us  to  his  closett, 
where  we  saw  among  other  things  two  very  fine  chests, 
covered  with  gold  and  Indian  varnish,  given  him  by 
the  East  Indy  Company  of  Holland". — Samuel  Pepys 

I HOPE  that  you  are  tolerant  of  geneologies, 
because  lam  so  interested  in  my  old  stenciled 
furniture,  made  in  this  country  when  the 
nineteenth  century  was  very  young,  that  I 
simply  must  parade  its  ancient  and  illustrious 
ancestry.    The  quotation  above  is  from  the 
Diarv  of  Samuel  Pepys  in  the  faraway  April  of 
i66i,and,  did  I  not  fear  to  weary  you.Icouldgo 
on  endlessly,  for  seventeenth  century  records  are 
full  of  references  to  the  Oriental  lacquer  that 
had  already  conquered  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  was,  perhaps,  to  make  an  even  deeper  im- 
pression upon  England.  Indeed,  in  the  following 
year,  Catharine  of  Braganza  set  the  fashion  still 
more  firmly  in  popular  taste  by  bringing  oyer 
from  Portugal  in  her  plenishings  "such  Indian 
cabinets  as  had  never  before  been  seen  here." 

Of  course  at  first  it  was  only  the  rich  who  could 
afford  these  Oriental  magnificences  of  lacquer 
work;  and,  too,  it  was  imported  by  Dutch  mer- 
chants long  before  the  English  East  India  trade 
began  to  bring  over  decorated  panels  for  the  do- 
mestic market.  In  between  times  Dutch  crafts- 
men had  imitated  this  Eastern  art,  and  sold 
their  wares  in  London;  and  in  both  instances 
the  panels  were  adapted  to  clock  cases  and  cab- 
inets quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  earlier  marquetry 
bought-by-the-yard  patterns.  The  cabinet  (at 
the  top  of  page  62)  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  an  example  of  just  what  I  mean; 
you  can  actually  see  where  the  panel  ends  and 
the  black  and  gold  stenciling  (that  was  done 
in  England,  of  course)  commences  as  it 
continues  the  decoration  and  carries  out  the 
color  scheme.  It  is  a  piece  that  marks  the  then 
very  new  eighteenth  century.  Also,  in  one  of 
America's  famous  collections,  in  an  old  Boston 
house  on  one  of  those  slanting  Beacon  Hill  streets, 
I  have  seen  and  carefully  examined  a  clock  of  the 
same  type  and  date,  with  inset  lacquer  panels 
and  the  completing  stencil  pattern  in  an  even 
richer  and  more  intricate  design  of  gold  and  black. 

Thirty  years  later  japanning  had  become  an 
accepted  affair,  a  national  taste.  The  good 
ladies  of  England,  so  Mr.  Hayden  tells  us,  drop- 
ped their  stump-work  and  petit  point  and  tent 
stitchery,  and,  grasping  their  paint  brushes,  at- 
tacked all  the  innocent  household  furniture  and 
japanned  it!    I  really  think  that  they  took  to  it 


The  many-colored  har- 
monious fruit  dish 


^iXter-^v.^j,  --■'-■■»  ^ai 

The  gorgeous  pearl-inlaid  lacquer  tray  of  early  Victorian  days 

as  readily  as  they  did  to  that  other  gentle  do- 
mestic art,  those  miniature  grottoes  of  shells  and 
stones  that  the  Spectator  celebrates,  and  that 
eighteenth  century  poets  praise  in  gallant  coup- 
lets. 

Did  I  say  that  I  wasn't  going  to  quote  any 
more?  Well  I  am,  for  I  found  such  an  engaging 
book  advertisement  published  in  The  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  in  June  1732,  that  I  want  to  share 
it.  "The  method  of  learning  to  draw  in 
perspective  made  easy  and  fully  explained.  Also 
the  Art  of  Painting  upon  ( Ilass,  \\  ood  and  Metal, 
so  as  to  imitate  China;  and  to  make  black  or  gilt 
Japan  ware  as  beautiful  and  light  as  any  brought 
from  the  East  Indies;  with  proper  directions  for 
making  the  hardest  and  most  transparent  Var- 
nishes; and  particularly  the  Way  to  cast  Amber 
in  any  Shape.  Chiefly  from  the  mss.of  the  great 
Mr.  Boyle.  Printed  for  J.  Peele.  Price  is." 
Imagine  the  yellowing  paper  and  the  queer,  long 
S's,  and  you  have  it  all.  And  wouldn't  you  be 
willing  to  pay  that  small  sum  for  such  enormous 
information?    I  know  that  I  should. 

T)IT  I  can  fancy  you  asking,  "What  has  all 
this  preamble  to  do  with  the  stenciled 
furniture  made  in  America  in  the  earlv  eighteen 
hundreds?"  Just  this:  these  unpretentious,  sim- 
ple chairs  and  trays  and  tea-caddies  are  the  dis- 
tant, humble  relations  of  the  stately  Oriental 
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lacquer,  oftentimes  with  much  of  the  feeling  and 
underbloom  of  the  Eastern  art,  and  the  medium 
in  which  they  were  done  was  known  as  "japan- 
ning." This  last  I  have  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  craftsman, in  his  "ancient  age",  retired,  and 
nowadays  just  a  quiet  observer  of  life.  More 
than  ninety  he  is,  though  you'd  never  guess  it, 
since  he  is  the  type  that  Nature  paints  in 
unfading,  permanent  pinks  and  whites  and 
twinkling  blues. 

I  think  that  I  shall  always  remember  our 
talk.    We    sat  "in  his  green-shuttered,  mid- 
eighteenth-century   cottage,   tranquilly  cool 
while  August  burned  outside,  and  praised  old 
days,  for  his  father  before  him  had  worked  at 
the  trade,  and  that  made  my  counselor  the  in- 
heritor of  an  established  tradition. 

And  I  know  another  workman,  not  so  old, 
though  he  does  remember  the  time  when  coaches 
were  rosed  and  scrolled  and  otherwise  much 
adorned,  and  he,  too,  worked  from  the  now  dis- 
carded stencil  patterns  and  mixed  "Japan" 
colors.  I  find  it  exhilarating  to  talk  to  him.  He 
is  rather  like  an  energetic  squirrel,  and  when  he 
is  painting  carriage  wheels  he  reminds  me  of 
perpetual  motion,  he  does  "fly  'round"  so!  I 
enjoy  his  memories;  his  tales  of  working,  boy  and 
young  man,  at  the  trade  of  painting,  those  ex- 
cellent days  when  thick  bundles  of  stencil  pat- 
terns hung  against  the  shop  walls  and  conscien- 
tious decoration  was  done.  I  like  his  stories  of 
professors'  wives — alas,  now  almost  forgotten 
in  our  shifting,  kaleidoscopic  faculty  life — bring- 
ing down  their  old  chairs  and  trays  to  have  them 
done  over. 

It  was  from  him  I  learned  that  the  work 
was  "awful  fidgety  and  puttering";  that 
you  must  be  sure  to  get  the  first  surface  "real 
tacky"  before  the  actual  decoration  was  applied; 
and  that  the  powdered  "goldy"  lacquer  effect 
was  obtained  by  touching  the  design  lightly  with 
a  chamois  skin  just  before  it  was  quite  dry. 

^  ou  see,  this  stenciling  process  has  never  been 
quite  a  lost  art;  here  and  there,  usually  in  country 
districts,  it  has  survived,  though  I  must  admit 
that,  until  recently,  it  had  dropped  in  popular  es- 
teem; and,  despised  and  rejected  of  collectors,  had 
been  frequently  ^onfused  with  that  deplorable 
painted  furniture  of  the  early  Victorian  period. 

In  its  revival  this  mistake  still  occurs,  I  am 
sorry  to  say;  too  often  pretty,  meaningless 
w  reaths  of  forget-me-nots  and  roses  are  painted 
on  chairs  and  trays  and  table  tops,  and  sold  as  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  old  stenciling. 


October,  1919 
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ASA  matter  of  fact  I  know  only  one  shop  where 
the  work  is  fittingly  done,  the  old  manner  cor- 
rectly interpreted;  and,  since  I  wanted  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  my  technique,  I  persuaded 
these  people  to  tell  me  precisely  how  they  got 
their  effects.  Since  you,  also,  may  like  to  learn, 
I  am  telling  you  about  it,  too.  The  wood  is  first 
filled  with  a  wood  filler — if  the  material  to  be 
decorated  is  tin  a  coat  of  thin  varnish  is  applied — 
and  then  the  surface  is  rubbed  down  with  pumice 
stone  or  sandpaper.  Next,  the  whole  thing  is 
stained  red,  and,  after  this  has  dried,  a  coat  of 
flat  black  is  put  on.  When  this  is  set,  rub  off  the 
black  according  to  the  final  finish  that  you  wish 
to  get;  the  brown  effect,  for  instance,  means  a 
great  deal  of  rubbing  off,  and,  at  times,  in  these 
old  chairs  or  their  accurate  reproductions,  you 
will  notice  a  slightly  mottled  effect.  At  present 
stencils  are  very  little  used,  although  it  would 
be  perfectly  simple  to  cut  them  out  according  to 
old  outlines.  They  have  been  replaced  by 
chalked  drawings  of  the  designs,  which  are  then 
filled  in  with  shaded  bronzes  and  touched  deli- 
cately with  a  brush,  quite  freehand,  to  get  the 
finer  light  and  shade  effect.  Everything  is  done 
practically  from  five  basic  colors,  and  the  most 
charming  results  imaginable  are  possible.  When 
the  chair  or  table  or  tray  is  completely  dry,  a 
rubbing  down  with  stiff  horsehair  subdues  the 
gloss  and  substitutes  instead  the  happy  patine  of 
time.  I  have  some  chairs  that  were  so  restored, 
and  I  would  defy  you,  or  anybody  else,  to  pick 
out  which  is  the  old  work  and  which  the  repro- 
duction. 


DUT  all  of  the  pieces  I  am  showing  here  are, 
with  one  exception,  genuinely  old;  most 
of  them  a  full  century,  perhaps;  the  others  on 
the  right  side  of  1840.  Of  them  all  I  love 
my  tea-caddy  best,  I  think;  it  is  so  very  de- 
mure and  engaging;  it  has  such  a  delightful 
design  of  gold  and  silver  fruit;  such  a  well- 
modeled  lion's  head  handle.  Inside  are  two 
compartments:  one  for  Formosa,  one  for 
Oolong,  and  a  tiny  keyhole  marks  our  ances- 
tral thrift. 

Once,  at  an  auction,  I  almost  got  a  tea- 
kettle to  go  with  it.  Missing  that  is  one  of 
the  minor  tragedies  of  my  life,  for  I  didn't 
wait;  I  just  left  a  bid  of  five  dollars.  If  I'd 
only  said  ten!  Because  I've  spent  the  other 
five  long  since,  and  I've  nothing  at  all  to 
show  for  it.  I  am  quite  of  a  collecting 
friend's  point  of  view,  for  she  always  says, 
"Oh,  my  dear,  it  isn't  the  things  I  get  that 
I  regret;  it's  the  things  that 
I  didn't!" 

And  I  am  very  nearly  as 
fond  of  my  stenciled  fruit- 
dish,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  my  possessions, 
for  the  pattern  in  dulled 
golds  and  tarnished  silvers 
with  flowers  of  deep  rose 
and  "watchet"  blue  that 
bring  it  in  harmony  with 
any  fruit  that  I  choose  to 
put  in  it — plums,  pears,  ap- 
ples, anything.  It  is  quite 
twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
deep  enough  to  hold  a  dozen 
or  so  medium  sized  oranges, 
and  although  I  have  used  it 
for  years  and  years  it  is  still 
in  excellent  condition.  Per- 
haps that's  because  I  wash 
it  so  carefully  with  luke- 
warm water,  and  after  it  is 
dry,  rub  just  a  film  of  olive 
oil  over  it.  And  my  oblong 
yellow  dish,  gay  as  a  dande- 
lion, is  quite  as  charming  for 
bananas  and  oranges;  and 
in  the  summer,  to  hold  mas- 
ses of  tawny  nasturtiums, 
it  is  beyond  praise. 

That  is  the  delight  of 
this  old  stenciled  tinware 
— tole-ware  it  is  sometimes 
called,  though  just  why  I 
could  never  discover — it  is 
so  full  cf  color,  it  harmon- 


izes so  happily  with  other  things.  Now,  take 
a  black  and  gold  tray;  where  could  you  put 
your  grandmother's  set  of  gilt-banded  china  and 

have  it  look  half  so  well?    That  one  is  L  's; 

she  found  it  away  up  on  the  forgotten  rafters 
of  her  barn,  a  place  where  so  many  of  her  treas- 
ures have  lurked;  sometimes  I  think  she  just 
goes  out  there  and  wishes  for  a  thing  and  gets  it! 
Pink  lustre  and  sprigged  china  become  it  also, 
and,  as  for  my  own  flowered  set  with  the  hovering 
sapphire  butterflies,  why  that  is  most  appro- 
priate and  comely  placed  on  a  tray  that  is 
decorated  with  a  border  of  formalized  scrolls 


Black  tea-caddy  with  gold  and  silver  decora- 
tion and  lion's  head  handle 


Old  bedroom  candlestick  with  iron  snuffers  and  stenciled  tin  tray 


One  of  the 
browny-gold 

stenciled  chairs 
- — '  'six  for  six 
dollars."  Detail 
of  the  back 
decoration  is 
shown  above 


Rush-  seated 
side  chairs  in 
yellow  and  gold, 
the  decoration 
done  twenty-live 
years  ago.  De- 
tail of  decoration 
above 


and  roses  and  separating,  prosperous  amber  bee- 
hives. 

But    both    L  's   and    mine    pale  before 

three   treasures   that  G   has.    That  little 

one — I'm  sure  it  was  made  to  carry  etched  glasses 
brimming  with  cowslip  or  elderberry  wine — is 
the  prettiest  thing;  the  decoration  a  stately, 
glowing  bird  of  paradise,  with  an  edge  of  blues 
and  deep  pinks  and  gilt.  Besides,  it  has  been 
Presidentially  admired — well,  admired  by  the 
Presidential  household,  at  least.    We  live  near 

Cornish,  you  know,  and  G          bought  it  just 

in  time  to  prevent  its  journeying  south  to  Wash- 
ington. But,  in  spite  of  its  almost-history,  I 
prefer  the  swan  trays;  two  of  them  there  are,  and, 
once  upon  a  time,  there  was  probably  one  more, 
for  they  usually  come  in  sets  of  three.  Such  soft 
azures  and  roses  there  are  in  it;  such  ecrus  and 
deeper  browns,  and  greens  and  little  touches  of 
vivid  vermilion — "un  jardin  des  fleurs  naifs." 
Time  has  touched  it  so  gently  that  it  is  not  faded  at 
all,  only  pleasantly  mellowed,  and  the  little  lattice- 
windowed  house  behind  the  picket  fence  stands 
as  securely  as  it  did  long  and  long  ago.  And 
look  back,  if  you  please,  to  the  eighteenth  century 
cabinet,  and  see  how  similar  the  tall,  poinsettia- 
like  blossoms — or  are  they  waving  date  palms? — 
in  the  lower  left  hand  panel  are  to  the  flowers 
guarding  either  side  of  the  cottage.  A  faraway 
country  cousin,  just  as  I  told  you! 

QF  "MIRROR  black  lacquer"  is  that  largest 
tray  of  all,  and  I  found  it  so  strangely. 
Not  that  it  is  mine  yet  except  in  imagination, 
though  some  day  it  may  be,  if  I'll  just  stop  spend- 
ing my  money  on  old  glass  and  silhouettes. 
Really,  I  never  expected  to  find  anything  like 
this  in  a  modern  New  York  shop;  and  it 
persuades  me  of  the  law  of  compensation. 
I  had  gone  up  to  Aeolian  Hall  to  hear  Guio- 
mar  Novaes,  only  to  be  met  by  the  discour- 
aging sign  that  the  concert  had  been  post- 
poned. I  turned  away,  not  an  idea  of  an- 
tiqueing  in  my  mind;  just  the  shivering 
uppermost  thought,  "Oh,  me,  have  I  got  to 
cross  Fifth  Avenue  all  over  again?"  (I 
had  expected  the  triumphant  music,  you 
know,  to  hearten  me  for  the  fray!)  And 
then  this  jeweled  thing,  this  marvelous 
tray,  flashed  a  message  to  me  from  out 
the  window  of  a  decorator's  shop,  and  I 
literally  ran  in  and  demanded  to  see  it. 

Let  me  describe  it  to  you.  The  gilded 
edge  is  done  freehand,  though  absolutely  in 
the  stencil  manner,  and  no  wonder  that  it 
glittered  when  the  sun 
caught  it,  for  the  flower 
petals  are  made  of  deep- 
tinted  rose  and  azure  and 
rainbow  bits  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  At  first  I  could 
not  imagine  how  it  had 
been  done,  and  then,  when 
I  lifted  the  tray,  I  saw 
that  it  was  made  of  papier- 
mache,  a  fashion  that  flour- 
ished in  early  Victorian 
days,  and  a  medium  that 
would  make  the  insetting 
of  bits  of  pearl  shell  per- 
fectly feasible.  The  tray 
had  been  brought  from 
England,  and  it  was  just 
what  you  could  imagine 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  using  for  tea  when 
Lady  Glenmire  came  to 
stay  with  her.  Now  wasn't 
I  lucky  to  have  missed  that 
concert?  Because,  if  I  had 
gone,  I  should  probably 
have  left  by  another  door, 
and  my  beautiful  tray  would 
have  remained  for  me  for- 
ever undiscovered.  And  I 
am  sure  that  the  Chopin 
mazurkas  could  not  have 
been  half  so  sparkling  and 
brilliant,  nor  Debussy's  La 
Soir  dans  Grenade  so  richly 
steeped  in  color!  Even  if 
the  tray  never  is  mine  my 
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heart  is  going  to  dance  daffodil-fashion  when- 
ever I  think  of  it. 

OUT  trays  and  tea-caddies  and  japanned  fruit 
dishes  are  not  my  only  passions.  The  browny- 
gold  chairs,  that  suit  so  well  my  dining  room  with 
the  Empire  mahogany  and  the  amber  glass  and 
brass  candlesticks,  have  a  high  place  in  my  col- 
lecting affections.  Maybe  I  love  them  so  much 
because  they  cost  me  so  little,  for  the  true  "an- 
tiquer"  reverses  one  of  the  laws  of  life  by  always 
boasting  how  great  a  bargain  he  got,  never  how 

much    he   paid.    L  ■   heard   of  the  chairs 

first,  and  she  knew  that  I  wanted  a  set,  so  she  told 
me.  Up  in  the  morning  very  early  we  were,  for 
old  furniture  gossip  has  a  way  of  spreading,  and 
we  wanted  to  be  first  in  the  field. 

The  ride  was  lovely;  it  was  mid-autumn  and 
we  ran  along  a  blue  river  set  in  banks  of  tarnished 
gold,  and  then  circled  a  bluer  pond  and  swept  up, 
up  into  the  high  hills.  And  at  last  a  little  perching 
white  farmhouse  and  the  chairs!  To  be  strictly 
accurate,  the  chairs  were  in  the  barn;  I  tell  you 
this  lest  you  think  me  completely  unprincipled 
when  I  mention  the  price  the  owner  asked.  He 
sold  me  the  set  of  six  chairs,  all  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, for  six  dollars!  But,  tell  me,  why  should 
he  want  them,  with  his  parlor  full  of  examples 
of  the  purest  Mission  type?  I  remember  asking 
him  how  in  the  world  they  had  lasted  so  well  and 
his  replying,  "Well,  ye  see  up  here  in  the  hills 
we're  so  busy  hustling  'round  for  a  living  that  we 
don't  scarcely  git  a  chance  to  set  down."  Alas 
for  my  more  leisurely  family;  the  chairs  are  now 
beginning  to  show  their  many  years,  for  my 
children,  like  that  naughty  Silverlocks  and  the 
poor  little  Wee  Bear,  sit  the  bottoms  clean 
out  of  them! 

T)UT  don't  for  goodness'  sake  think  that  bar- 
gains  like  this  come  thick  and  fast  in  our 
rural  districts.  Au  contraire!  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  country  fair  and  the  stenciled  set  I  stumbled 
over  at  the  end  of  the  lunch  tent.  It  was  piled 
promiscuously  in  with  other  chairs,  and  not  the 
slightest  value,  I  think,  was  attached  to  it  until  I 
asked  if  it  was  for  sale.  Right  then  and  there  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Ladies'  Aid  decided  to  put 
down  a  new  carpet  or  raise  the  minister's  salary 
or  pay  the  church  debt  or  something,  for  the  price 
that  they  asked  me  was  so  fabulous  as  to 
make  this  seem  probable.  Why  they  did  it  I 
cannot  understand,  for  they  knew  that  I  was  a 
professor's  wife,  and  they  know  that  a  professor 
never  has  any  money!  I  have  not 
regretted  the  chairs,  for  they  would 
have  had  to  be  re-seated  and  entirely 
done  over,  and  their  one  charm  was 
a  faint,  hardly  discernible  lyre-design 
on   the  back. 
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Lacquer  cabinet  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  dating  from 
about  1700 


The  patterns  of  stenciled  chairs  are  many 
and  varied;  I  myself  have  several  types,  and 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  others.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  of  all  is  the  basket  heaped  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  often  pineapples,  the  Empire 
symbol  of  hospitality,  and  in  colors  they  are 
usually  black,  brown,  brown  with  an  undertone 
of  red,  and  a  clear,  fresh  yellow.  And  my 
little  stenciled  footstool — the  rarest  thing!  I 
never  even  heard  of  one  before! — is  almost 
crimson. 


The  pattern  is  perfect,  too,  and  I  feel  morally 
sure  that  for  years  it  was  locked  up  in  the  close- 
shuttered,  rarely  opened  "best  parlor"  of  the 
North  country  farmhouse  where  I  bought  it. 

DUT  the  prettiest  stenciled  chairs  that  I  have 
ever  seen  are  a  set  that  I  am  using  in  a 
breakfast-room  way  down  in  Texas.  The 
background  color  is  black,  with  decorations  of 
goldy-bronze  and  little  touches  of  vermilion,  and 
the  back  is  formed  by  two  curving  cornucopias 
filled  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  legs  curve 
slightly,  the  seats  are  of  fine-meshed  cane  (an 
Oriental  detail,  too,  you  know),  and — well,  they 
are  thoroughly  delightful  and  completely  appro- 
priate to  the  setting  the}'  are  going  to  have.  May 
I  try  to  make  you  see  it  all  as  I  do?  That  lumin- 
ous Chinese  tea-box  paper  on  the  walls;  a  silk 
gauze  at  the  windows  that  is  at  once  both  silver 
and  gold;  masses  of  green  ferns;  swinging  cages 
of  lacquer  that  hold  little  yellow  canaries;  and 
as  the  centring  interest,  a  great  bowl  of  glowing 
goldfish. 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  Walpole  you 
know,  of  course,  how  symbolic  goldfish  are 
of  that  chinoiserie  which  ran  through  the 
eighteenth  century;  which,  since  lacquer  is  its 
offspring,  is  the  far  off,  high  and  mighty  an- 
cestor of  the  humbler  stencils.  My  adored  Hor- 
ace's letters  are  full  of  references  to  "these  Chi- 
nese adventurers";  of  anecdotes  about  catching 
them  "with  a  pail,  a  basin,  and  a  tea-strainer 
which  I  persuade  my  neighbors  is  the  Chinese 
method";  of  stories  of  his  pond,  Poyang,  from 
which  he  fished  out  three  as  a  present  for  Kitty 
Clive!  So,  you  see,  these  flashing  gold  and  silver 
things  in  their  great  crystal  bowl  will  be  the 
harmonious  tie  that  binds  together  color  and 
feeling. 

As  a  completing  touch  I  have  a  little 
black  lacquered  mirror  in  the  Chinese  taste,  a 
Philadelphia  trophy  that  I  picked  up  in  a  tiny 
Pine  Street  shop,  and  I  am  spending  my  days 
devising  and  my  nights  dreaming  of  a  blandly 
sympathetic  table. 

T  MERELY  quote  this  description  as  an  in- 
stance  of  what  can  be  done.  You  can  ring 
the  changes  on  this  stenciled  furniture  in  so  many 
different  ways;  for  simple  bedrooms,  "rag  rug 
rooms,"  and,  beyond  anything  else,  for  unpreten- 
tious, cheery  dining  rooms  where  you  want  to 
introduce  color  and  a  rather  friendly,  naive 
aspect,  it  is  unequaled.  There  is  nothing  of 
magnificence  about  this  furniture,  it  is 
true,  but  as  a  craft,  artless,  yet  very 
charming,  and,  moreover,  capable  of 
perfect  reproduction,  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  our  forebears. 


Another  type  of  stenciled 
chair  decoration,  found  in  an  old 
Massachusetts  house 


Rocking  chair  with  stenciled 
border  decoration  and  painted 
central  design.  About  1830 


Joined  andirons — an 
early  pair.  The  bars  pre- 
vent logs  from  rolling 
out  upon  the  hearth 


One  of  a  pair  of  disk 
andirons  taken  from 
Haddon  Hall 


Reproduction  in  steel 
and  brass  of  a  pair  of 
andirons  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace 


Mate  of  andiron  shown 
opposite — a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  disk  type 


r'  IS  a  gray  Novem- 
ber day.  ^  ou  come 
in  from  a  brisk  walk 
and  make  for  the 
cheerful  fire  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  old  New 
England  house,  once  a  farm  house, 
that   nestles   so  gracefully  and 
naturally  in  the  slope  of  the  rolling 
hills.    For  surely  you  have  spent 
many  a  happy  day  visiting  friends 
in  such  a  house — perhaps  you  own 
one  yourself.   The  big  room  in  the 
ell — the  room  which  in  days  gone 
by  was  both  kitchen  and  sitting 
room — has  with  care  and  reverence 
been  made  into  a  modern  living 
room,  but  one  which  retains  the 
spirit  and  beauty  of  the  past.  The 
great  chimney  place,  which  was 
closed  when  the  kitchen  range  and 
the  air-tight  stove  came  in,  has  been 
reopened,  and  built  in  the  brick  of 
the  chimney  lining,  to  one  side,  is 
the  oven  where  the  housewife  baked 
her  bread.    The  crane  still  hangs 
over  the  hearth,  and  the  andirons 
and  the  fire  tools  are  old  ones,  found  tucked 
away  when  the  fireplace  was  reopened. 

The  four-foot  logs  burn  merrily,  yet  you 
take  the  tongs  and  move  them  about,  fancy- 
ing that  you  can  make  them  burn  more 
brightly  still.  Or,  with  the  poker  you  knock 
the  charcoal  off  the  log  nearest  you  and  see 
the  flames  take  hold  again.  You  chat  dream- 
ily and  happily  as  the  dusk  creeps  up.  and  per- 
haps your  talk  drifts  to  this  old  poker  that  you 
are  using,  with  its  curved  spur  at  the  end, 
to  the  sturdy  andirons  with  their  spit  hooks, 
wrought,  you  are  sure,  by  the  village  black- 
smith of  long  ago;  then  perhaps  to  the  crane 
with  its  curious  hooks  for  attaching  pots 
and  kettles;  and  you  ponder  on  the  many 
practical  uses  to  which  all  the  furnishings  of 
this  charming  old  fireplace  were  put. 

For  indeed  these  New  England  fireplaces  were 
built  and  their  furnishings  were  wrought  for 
practical  use.  But  no  longer  are  the  meats 
roasted  on  the  turning  spit,  or  water  heated  in 
the  kettle  that  hangs  from  the  crane — unless  one 
has  a  fancy  so  to  brew  his  afternoon  tea.  No 
longer  is  the  fireplace  actually  needed  for  the 
warmth  it  gives.  It  is  its  charm  that  appeals, 
the  charm  of  correct  proportion,  of  beautv  in  line 
and  design,  of  interesting  and  graceful  fire  tools. 
Certainly  we  should  be  grateful  to  our  New  Eng- 
land ancestors  for  the  artistry  with  which  they 
wrought. 

'  I  'HIS  artistry  is  our  inheritance  from  Eng- 
»  land,  an  artistry  that  had  its  beginning  cen- 
turies ago,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  first  wall 
fireplace.  Lp  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  gradual  improvement  in  design 
and  construction,  the  result  of  many  years  of 
thought  and  work  along  the  same  lines.  Then  the 
development  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax. 


rssurrected  Colonial  fireplace  with  its  great  crane  and  andirons.    The  fire  tools 
are  the  original  ones,  found  tucked  away  when  the  fireplace  was  opened 


FURNISHINg 
THS  FIREPLACE 

By  g.  2.  QHAD1FICK 


Two  fenders  of  excellent  design.  The  lower  one  has  standards  attached 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  great 
variety,  but  too  much  haste  to  try  all  styles,  and 
much  resulted  that  was  bad.  But  many  of  the 
old  fireplaces,  with  their  andirons  and  firebacks. 
grates  and  fire  tools,  still  exist,  and  you  can  safely 
go  back  to  these  beautiful  examples  for  fireplace 
furnishings  which  will  harmonize  with  any  mod- 
ern interior.  ^  ou  need  not  get  the  originals — 
that  is  out  of  the  question  for  most  of  us — but 
you  can  use  modern  counterparts.  There  is  still 
much  that  is  ugly,  much  that  is  machine-made 
from  poor  designs,  but  a  few  manufacturers  are 
now  copying  the  old  English  designs,  not  because 
they  are  old  but  because  these  designs  illustrate 
the  best  art  in  the  fireplace  and  its  furnishings. 

TPO  GET  a  better  perspective  of  the  true  mean- 
*■  ing  of  fireplace  furnishings,  it  will  be  worth 
while,  before  the  matter  of  appropriate  furnishings 
for  present-day  use  is  taken  up  in  detail,  to  look 
briefly  into  the  history  of  the  English  fireplace, 
which  indeed  cannot  be  separated  from  the  his- 
tory of  its  furnishings. 

In  England  in  Saxon  times  and  for  a  century 
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after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  fireplace  was 
the  central  feature  of 
the  dwelling  place,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  point 
of  interest.    The  fire 
was  built  on  the  floor  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  common  room  of  the 
palace  or  manor  house,  and  of  the 
single  room  of  the  yeoman's  cot- 
tage.   Around  the  fire  gathered 
the  lord  and  his  retainers,  or  the 
yeoman  and  his  family,  roasting 
their  meat  on  spits  attached  to 
firedogs,  and  at  night,  stretched 
out  upon  a  bed  of  rushes,  they 
slept  with  feet  toward  the  hearth. 
The  smoke  curled  up  from  this 
crude  fireplace  and  escaped 
through  a  hole  in  the  rough-tim- 
bered roof,  under  the  eaves,  or 
out  through  an  open  door  or  win- 
dow.   Later,  instead  of  a  fire  of 
wood  or  peat,  an  iron  brazier  was 
often  used,  in  which  was  bumed 
charcoal,  this  being  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  grate  which  later 
became  so  prevalent  when  coal  was  used  as 
fuel. 

T  N  THE  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
*  houses  of  two  stories  were  built  and  the 
fire  had  to  be  moved  to  the  side  wall.  A 
projecting  canopy  of  stone  was  built  above 
it  and  a  flue  constructed  which  discharged 
the  smoke  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  fire- 
place recess  became  gradually  deepened  and 
the  flue  for  the  escape  of  smoke  was  carried 
on  up  to  the  roof.    The  canopy  vanished 
and  the  chimney  appeared  built  up  against 
the  outside  wall.    1  hus  evolved  the  fire- 
place as  we  know  it  to-day. 
You  have  your  fireplace,  therefore,  and  now  to 
furnish  it.    At  a  very  early  date,  as  has  been 
seen,  fire  dogs  were  used  on  the  central  hearth, 
raising  the  logs  so  as  to  assist  combustion.  Later 
they  were  made  with  a  series  of  hooks  on  which 
to  rest  the  spits  for  roasting  meat.    These  fire 
dogs  or  andirons,  at  first  designed  strictly  for 
practical  use,  were,  as  time  went  on,  made  more 
and    more   decorative.    Smiths   of  the  period 
fashioned  them  in  many  designs  of  wrought  iron 
topped  with  balls,  disks,  and  rosettes  of  brass,  or 
with  open  cups  to  hold  the  rush  lights.    On  page 
65  is  shown  a  group  of  these  andirons,  those  at  the 
left  topped  with  brass  and  all  of  them  fitted  with 
rows  of  spit  hooks.  At  the  top  of  this  page  is  shown 
an  earlv  pair  of  joined  andirons,  a  practical  design, 
as  they  prevent  the  logs  from  falling  out  upon  the 
hearth.    These  joined  andirons  were  usually  set 
between  stone  hobs,  and  this  arrangement  might 
well  be  literally  copied  to-day. 

TN  THE  modern  living  room  the  fireplace  is 
*■  usually  of  generous  proportions,  built  to  burn 
large  logs.    For  such  a  fireplace  get  andirons 
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that  are  first  of  all  serviceable, 
preferably  of  hand-forged  iron 
with  stout  leg  bars.  Plain 
wrought  iron,  however,  is  some- 
what dull  and  lacks  the  interest 
to  be  found  in  andirons  that  have 
brass  knobs  or  disks.  A  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  disk  type, 
taken  from  Haddon  Hall,  is 
shown  on  page  63.  These  and- 
irons have  perforated  crowns 
which  reflect  the  light  of  the 
flames  and  add  a  note  of  cheer. 
Andirons  in  steel  and  brass,  re- 
productions of  a  pair  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  (page  63),  are 
suitable,  in  their  chaste  and  deli- 
cate design,  for  a  reception  room 
or  a  guest  bedroom. 

In   choosing  andirons  think 
first  of  the  size  of  the  fireplace 
and  get  them  of  proper  propor- 
tions; then  of  the  design  that  will 
suit  best  the  character  of  the  mantel  itself  and  of 
the  whole  room.   The  andirons  do  not  have  to  be 
of  any  special  period,  but  good  proportions  are  as 
necessary  for  a  proper  effect  as  is  a  fitting  design. 
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THF  fire  tools  originally  found  necessary  to  han- 
SJES  !Z&£ZS&g     TSf^&Wu,  <he  hrepUce, whether 


A  carved  mahogany  cheval  screen 
with  painted  panel  is  a  charmingly 
decorative  feature  for  any  room 


tention  at  once  to  the  production 
of  iron  baskets  in  which  to  burn 
the  new  fuel,  and  the  advance  in 
construction  and  design  of  grates 
was  rapid. 

In  the  dining  room  of  the  coun- 
try house  the  fireplace  is  one  of 
convenience,  and  a  grate  is  en- 
tirely suitable.  It  is  required  to 
give  a  good  amount  of  heat  at 
short  notice,  but  is  seldom  used 
for  a  long  period.  Illustrations 
are  shown  of  different  types,  bas- 
ket grates,  hob  grates,  register 
grates,  and  dog  grates. 

Basket  grates  are  of  wrought 
iron,  and  if  a  fireback  is  at- 
tached a  splendid  decorative 


or  not  it  was  furnished  with  a  grate,  were  only 
three—tongs,  poker,  and  shovel.  Tongs  must 
be  serviceable,  and  instead  of  a  poker,  a  fork  with 
a  short  spur  or  log  roller  behind  the  prongs  is  a 
handy  tool.  There  are  all  manner  of  interesting 
old  English  fire  tools  from  which  to  choose. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  fire  tools  can 
be  placed.  One  is  to  suspend  them  from  a  plate 
fastened  to  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace, 
or  from  a  pair  of  jamb  hooks  attached  to  the 
mantel;  another  is  to  use  a  pair  of  standards  at- 
tached to  the  fender;  again  the  tools  may  be  rested 
upon  the  ends  of  the  fender.  But  perhaps 
most  satisfactory  is  a  pair  of  tool  rests  which 
may  be  set  upon  the  hearth  inside  the  fender. 
These  are  small  and  should  harmonize  with  the 
andirons,  though  they  need  not  necessarily  be  of 
the  same  design.  ...  . 

Another  useful  tool  is  the  hearth 
brush.  There  are  good  designs  of  hook 
plates  that  you  can  attach  to  the  side 
of  the  mantel  for  hanging  this  upon, 
and  also  the  bellows,  which  should  be 
ofamplesizeandstronglyconstructed. 
For  safety  it  is  important  that  you 
provide  a  fender  or  curb  to  enclose 
the  hearth.    It  may  be  merely  a 
curb  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the 
hearth,  or  it  may  have  returns 
reaching  back  to  the  mantel.  The 


A  useful  set  of  fire- 
tools  for  the  large 
fireplace 


An  attractive  set  of 
fireplace  furnishings. 
The  four-legged  "trivet" 
on  the  right  is  unusual 
in  that  it  is  enclosed  to 
retain  the  heat 


Mahogany  banner 
screen  with  embroid- 
ered panel,  so  called 
because  of  the  banner, 
which  may  be  ad- 
justed to  shield  the 
lace 


T^IREBACKS  were  an  early  development 
"  in  the  history  of  the  fireplace.  The  heat 
from  the  hearth  generally  disintegrated  the 
back  wall,  most  often  made  of  brick,  and 
frequent  renewals  were  necessary.  With 
the  perfection  of  the  art  of  casting,  cast- 
iron  plates  were  made  to  protect  this  back 
wall.  At  first  the  nearest  ornament  at 
hand  was  used  for  decoration.  Roses, 
fleur-de-lys,  sometimes  even  the  hand  of 
the  molder,  were  pressed  into  the  sand  and  ap- 
peared in  relief  on  the  casting.  Later  firebacks 
displayed  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner,  even  the 
royal  coat  of  arms,  or  elaborate  scenes  commem- 
orating some  event  such  as  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada.  Firebacks  lend  distinction  and 
charm  to  the  fireplace,  yet  there  are  all  too  few 
of  them  used  in  this  country.  Here  again  in 
your  choice  you  must  carefully  watch  for  pro- 
portion and  suitability  of  design. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  first  suggestion  of  a  grate 
was  the  charcoal  brazier  already  mentioned, 
the  grate  as  later  used  in  English  fireplaces  was 
not  developed  until  coal  began  to  be  used  exten- 
sively as  fuel.  Sea  coal  was  first  used  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  only  in  conjunction 
with  logs  of  wood.  Not  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  a  shortage  of  wood  for  building 


A  suitably  fur- 
nished living  room 
fireplace  in  a  Colo- 
nial house.  Note 
double-decked 
trivet 


Quaint  sconces  in 
steel  and  wrought-iron 
can  be  hung  above,  but 
to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  mantel 


variety  of  shape  and  design  in  old  fenders  is 
unlimited.  Those  of  the  Georgian  period  were 
sometimes  of  serpentine  shape  with  a  pierced 
design  of  acanthus  leaves  and  birds,  or  with 
straight  front  and  round  ends,  a  roll  molding 
horizontally  dividing  a  pierceddesign  ofivyleaves. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  pre- 
ference was  shown  for  perforations  taking  the 
form  of  flutes  and  geometrical  patterns.  The 
Adam  brothers  originated  many  beautiful  de- 
signs in  which  appear  their  favorite  motifs,  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  urn. 


A   FURTHER  protection 
many    of    which  are 
screens  such  as  shown  on 
usual  yet  beautiful.    None  o 


result  is  obtained.  The  hob 
grate  derives  its  name  from  the 
iron  shelf  on  either  side,  on 
which  itwas  customary  to  stand 
the  kettle.  At  the  right  is  shown 
a  hob  grate  made  to  commemo- 
rate the  opening  of  the  first  cast- 
iron  bridge  in  England,  erected 
over  the  River  Severn.  The  dog 
grate  issocalled  because  the  legs 
are  formed  of  firedogs  or  andi- 
rons. Register  grates  are  some- 
what like  hob  grates  but  have  a 
band  of  steel,  brass,  or  iron 
which  fits  the  opening  of  the 
fireplace.  A  register  or  dam- 
per is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
grate  and  controls  the  draft  of 
the  flue. 


Reproduction  of  a  hob  grate  that 
was  made  tocommemorate  theopcn- 
ing  of  the  first  cast-iron  bridge  in 
England,  erected  over  the  River 
Severn 


is  the  fire  screen, 
interesting.  Glass 
this  page  are  un- 
f  the  brightness  of 
the  fire  isobscured, 
and  in  the  summer 
months  a  plaited 
silk  curtain  can  be 
attached  to  the 
back  of  the  glass  if 
you  wish  to  hide 
the  unused  fire- 
place, though  it  is 
a  pity  ever  to  hide 
a  fireplace  that  is 
beautiful.  There 
are  carved  mahog- 
any cheval  screens 
with  paintedorem- 
broidered  panels 
and  a  similar  ban- 
ner screen,  the  lat- 
ter so  called  be- 
cause it  has  an 
adjustable  banner 
which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered 
to  shield  the  face. 
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A  well-designed  threefold  screen,  one  which  stands 
outside  the  andirons,  is  the  kind  most  commonly 
used. 

Not  so  essential  as  the  screen  or  the  fender,  but 
still  useful,  is  the  trivet  or  footman.  Placed 
among  the  ashes,  it  was  used  to  support  the  kettle 
when  taken  off  the  fire.  It  consisted  of  a  per- 
forated brass  or  steel  plate  supported  by  three 
legs,  having  usually  a  wooden  handle.  1  he  tops 
of  these  trivets  often  display  elaborate  pierced 
and  engraved  designs.  Small  ones  were  made 
with  a  hook  on  the  end  to  attach  to  the  front  bars 
of  the  grate. 

T~*HE  crane  may  be  classed  as  a  fireplace  furn- 
•*■  ishing  more  ornamental  to-day  than  useful. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  the  days  when  the 
family  dinner  was  cooked  in  the  fireplace.  Many 
designs  are  found,  from  the  simple  New  England 
type  to  its  elaborate  prototype  in  the  English 
manor  house.  The  crane  has  its  charm,  but  it 
is  most  suitable  to  a  Colonial  type  of 
house.  Indeed  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  crane  is  out  of  place  unless  it  is 
the  original  one  hanging  in  the  fireplace 
of  an  old  house.  Old  brass  bed-warmers 
and  chestnut  roasters  also  add  charm  as 
a  decorativefeaturearound  a  fireplace 
in  a  Colonial  house.  And  you  can 
often  pick  up  iron  biscuit  tongs,  rush- 
light holders,  roasting  jacks,  and 
other  quaint  articles  used  years  ago. 


lating  'candles  or  with  candles 
themselves. 

HpHE  numerous  furnishings  of 
■*■  the  fireplace  have  now  been 
considered  in  detail,  and  sufficient 
has  been  given  in  description  and 
illustration  to  show  that  there 
are  many  splendid  examples  from 
which  you  may  choose.  But  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  the  differ- 
ent articles  which  you  select 
should  have  some  relation  in  de- 
sign to  one  another  and  must 
harmonize  with  the  fireplace 
itself  and  with  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  room.  They  must 
not  be  merely  a  collection 
of  things,  each  beautiful  i.i 
itself.  This  may  sound  ob- 
vious and  a  partial  repeat- 


I 

mill 


Wrought-iron  fire 
tools  for  the  small 
fireplace,  with  han- 
dles terminating  in 
brass  knobs  formed 
by  four  faces 


Glass  screens 
are  unusual,  but 
beautiful.  In  sum- 
mer they  may  be 
backed  by  a  cur- 
tain of  silk  or  cot- 
ton, if  you  wish  to 
hide  the  unused 
fireplace 


At  the  left  is  an  old  English 
dairy  pail  holding  the  wood,  its 
brass  sides  reflecting  the  glow  of 
the  fire.  A  brass  bed  warmer 
hangs  upon  the  wall,  above  it  a 
two-light  sconce.  And  if  in  fancy 
you  wish  to  hark  back  to  olden 
times,  there,  leaning  against  the 
stone  facing  of  the  mantel,  is  a 
small  pairof  iron  tongs  with  which 
you  can  take  live  coals  from  the 
fire  and  light  your  pipe. 

Below  is  shown  an  appropri- 
ate setting  for  a  reception  room, 
and  here  the  hob  grate  is  properly 
used.  For  the  simple  bedroom  a 
hob  grate  of  black  iron  with  brass 
apron  and  under  fire  bars  is  ap- 
propriate. Or,  if  you  prefer  an 
open  hearth,  use  small  andirons 
and  small  set  of  fire  tools. 

TT  HAS  been  possible  in  this  ar- 
tide  to  treat  but  meagrely  the 
fascinating  study  of  fireplace  fur- 
nishings. The  beginning  should 
really  be  with  the  fireplace  itself, 


Early  English  furnish- 
ings, the  andirons  of 
wr  ought-iron  topped 
with  brass  ornaments, 
or  with  open  cups  to 
hold  rushlights 


Your  fireplace  is  still  not  fully  furnished  until 
you  add  a  fuel  holder.  In  some  settings  nothing 
is  more  charming  than  an  old  English  dairy  pail. 
It  is  made  of  brass  with  a  copper  band  around  the 
top  and  holds  sufficient  wood  to  last  through  the 
evening.  There  are  good  examples  of  holders 
in  cradle  form,  made  of  wrought-iron,  brass,  or 
steel;  and  others  in  wood  with  posts  somewhat 
on  the  style  of  a  four-poster  bed.  An  oak  chest 
with  carved  panels  provides  a  convenient  and 
attractive  receptacle.  This  needs  a  metal  lining 
to  protect  the  interior  from  damage. 

'  I  ^HE  arrangement  of  the  lights  about  the  fire- 
place  is  an  important  part  of  the  furnishing 
scheme.  Here  you  will  think  of  your  comfort  as 
well  as  the  beauty 
and  suitability  of 
the  fixtures.  A 
wrough  t-iron 
bridge  lamp  can  be 
made  with  adjust- 
able shade  to  reflect 
the  light  on  your 
book  in  any  posi- 
tion, and  yet  not 
detract  from  the 
cheer  of  the  fire. 
A  floor  lamp,  also 
with  wrought-iron 
base,  gives  a  more 
general  light. 
Quaint  sconces  in 
steel,  brass,  or 
wrought-iron  hung 
above,  but  to  the 
right  and  left  of 
the  mantel,  can 
be  used  with  elec- 
tric fixture  simu- 


Basket  grates  are  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  if  a  fireback 
is  attached,  as  here,  a  splen- 
didly decorative  result  is  ob- 
tained 


T.he  dog  grate — so 
called  because  fire  dogs 
or  andirons  form  the  legs 
— is  suitable  for  the 
bedroom 


ing  of  what  has  been  said  before, 
but  it  is  worth  the  emphasis  if  you 
will  but  consider  the  many  jum- 
bled collections  still  to  be  seen  in 
country  houses. 

With  this  in  mind  study  the  illus- 
trations of  groups  of  furnishings 
in  proper  settings.  In  the  one  of 
tin  living  room  fireplace  in  a  Colo- 
nial house,  note  the  crane  from 
which  hangs  an  old  iron  kettle,  the 
fireback  lighted  by  the  flames,  the 
wrought-iron  andirons,  their  fluted 
brass  tops  striking  a  cheerful  note, 
and  the  trivet  ready  to  receive  the 
kettle  as  soon  as  the  water  boils. 
At  the  right  are  a  pair  of  tongs  of 
brass  and  iron, a  two-pronged  toast- 
ing fork,  and  a  painted  bellows. 


the  design  of  the  mantel,  and  the  over- 
mantel decoration.  These  should  be  in 
harmony  architecturally  with  the  room 
and  with  the  house.  Nor  have  the  or- 
naments to  be  placed  on  the  mantel  been 
within  the  scope  of  this  article — they 
certainly  would  make  or  mar  the  har- 
monious whole. 

But  there  is  one  further  and  final  sugges- 
tion, and  that  is:  do  not  furnish  your  fireplace  all  at 
once.  You  are  bound  to  get  things  too  hurriedly 
and  then  find  that  they  do  not  suit.  Get  at  first 
only  w  liar  you  absolutely  need — the  andirons,  the 
fire  tools,  the  screen.  Then  you  may  browse  at 
your  leisure  and  find  a  fireback  that  just  suits,  a 
trivet,  or  a  special  small  pair  of  tongs.  There  is 
infinite  delight  in  adding  to  your  fireplace  furn- 
ishings piece  by  piece,  just  as  there  is  in  adding 
to  your  library  or  to  the  flowers  in  your  garden, 
and  in  so  doing  you  develop  an  affection  for  each 
individual  article.  You  rummage  through  an  old 
shop,  or  you  drop  into  a  store  which  sells  modern 
copies  of  the  best  that  is  old.  You  suddenly  dis- 
cover some  little  thing — a  pronged  fork,  per- 
haps, just  the  shape  and  size  that  you  need.  You 
have  the  same  delight  that  the  book  lover  has  in 
coming  upon  a  rare  old  volume  which  he  has 
sought  for  years. 


On  KENNELS  and  THEIR  MANAGEMENT 

<By  %EGINALD  <Mc  INTOSH  CLEVELAND 


ONE  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  kennel 
simply  because  one  keeps  dogs — even 
a"  goodly  number  of  dogs.  Good  dogs 
are  worthy  of  being  well  housed,  but  it 
is  a  subiect  to  which  altogether  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  in  this  country.  Nor  is  it  as 
simple  a  matter  as  would,  at  first,  appear.  In 
the  first  place,  different  breeds  require  different 
handling  as  to  their  accommodations;  wherefore, 
in  order  to  design  a  really  good  kennel,  a  rather 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  breed  or  breeds  to  be 
housed  therein  is  required. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  different  varieties  of  dogs 
demand  correspondingly  different  treatment  in 
the  matter  of  housing,  when  details  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  also  true  that  certain  common  qualities 
should  be  found  in  all  good  kennels  for  breeds 
other  than  the  toys,  of  which  it  is  not  proposed 
to  treat  in  this  article.  Perhaps  the  first  re- 
quisite for  a  kennel  worthy  of  the  name  is  ground 
that  is  well  drained.  Choose  either  a  sandy  or  very 
porous  soil  on  which  to  place  your  houses  and 
runs,  or  else  have  them  on  sloping  ground  with 
the  slope  away  from  the  buildings. 

AFTER  good  drainage,  as  a  general  principle 
comes  plenty  of  light,  especially  direct  sun- 
light. There  is  no  more  important  factor  in  the 
successful  raising  of  puppies  than  the  admission 
of  sunlight  into  the  yards  and  houses  in  which 
they  are  kept.  Sunlight  is  as  vital  for  the  proper 
rearing  of  the  little  animals  as  for,  let  us  say, 
a  good  crop  of  corn.  In  the  runs  the  sun- 
light should  be  tempered  with  shade,  which 
should  be  artificially  provided  by  means  of  canvas 
if  trees  are  lacking.  But  the  absence  of  sunlight 
is  more  frequently  noted  in  the  indoor  pens — 
where  it  is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  in 
kennel  yards.  One  kennel  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar, which  is  used  for  shepherd  dcgs,  a  breed 
which  finds  the  sun  especially  important  for  its 
growth,  has  pens  on  the  north  side  of  a  south- 
ward-facing building,  with  the  aisle  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sunlight  which  should  be  strik- 
ing directly  on  the  pen  floors.  This  is  a  partic- 
ularly bad  example  of  planning,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  unique. 

Good  water  and  an  abundance  of  it  is  the  third 
general  requisite.  If  it  is  physically  possible  and 
does  not  cause  the  kennel  cost  to  mount  too  far 
beyond  what  one  had  planned,  it  would  be  well 
to  provide  running  water  in  all  the  main  runs. 
This  detail  has  been  exceedingly  well  managed 
at  the  Great  Island  Kennels  of  Mr.  William  Zieg- 
ler,  Jr.,  at  Noroton,  Conn.  Basins  in  each  of 
the  larger  runs  have  individual  water  supply. 
They  are  placed  well  up  off  the  ground  and  are 
thus  immunized  from  the  dirt  and 
stones  usually  thrown  into  the  water 
pans  of  the  ordinary  sort  when  the 
dogs  scamper  about. 

Incidentally,  these  drinking  troughs 
are,  of  course,  permanently  fixed  in 
position,  thus  preventing  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  annoying  of 
kennel  habits,  the  upsetting  of  water 
pans.  Puppies  learn  this  habit  very 
early  in  life.  It  not  only  increases 
labor  in  the  kennel  but  also  leads,  not 
infrequently,  to  a  lack  of  needed  water 
in  the  runs.  The  pups  seem  to  take 
special  delight  in  upsetting  the  pans 
before  more  than  a  few  swallows  of 
water  have  been  taken.  Of  course, 
this  habit  of  playing  with  water  and 
feed  pans  can  be  overcome  without 
recourse  to  stationary  drinking  foun- 
tains. Pans  can  be  used  which  present 
no  inviting  edge  to  be  grasped.  Pan 
juggling,  as  it  might  be  termed,  will 
also  be  noticeably  less  if  the  pups  are 
supplied  with  plenty  of  bones  to  satisfy 
the  instinct  for  play. 


One  of  the  best  features  of  the  setter  and  pointer  kennels  of 
Mr.  Wm,  Ziegler,  Jr.  is  the  double  use  of  the  inner  box  as 
sleeping  compartment  and  shelf — an  arrangement  particularly 
well  adapted  for  bitches  with  pups 

*TpHE  size  of  kennel  runs  and  the  method  of 
*■  fencing  are  matters  which  depend  very 
largely  on  the  breed  which  is  to  be  handled.  I 
think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  for  most  medium- 
sized  and  large  breeds  kennels  are  apt  to  err  on 
the  side  of  too  large  rather  than  too  small  runs. 
This  statement  may  seem  paradoxical  at  first 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  precisely  this 
type  of  dog  which  requires  the  greatest  amount 
of  exercise.  But  the  apparent  paradox  disap- 
pears when  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  kennel 
run  is  not  the  true  or  desirable  exercising  place 
for  any  dog.  No  matter  how  spacious  the  runs, 
the  sense  of  confinement  is  always  present,  and 
the  kennel  yard  should  be  considered  only  a 
place  of  fresh  air  and  intended  to  give  the  dog  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  ground,  rather  than  as  a  real 
exercising  place. 


Showing  a  compact  combination  of  office  and  cook  house  in  the  shepherd  dog  kennels  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  F.  Wanner  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  dogs  which  are  kept  habit- 
ually in  kennels  thrive  much  better  if  their  yards* 
are  not  too  big,  providing  always  that  they  are 
let  out  for  generous  periods  of  time  each  day  for 
a  free  and  untrammeled  run.  To  assume  that 
your  dog  has  plenty  of  healthful  exercise  simply 
because  its  run  is  large  and  it  is  very  active  when 
out  in  it,  is  a  grave  mistake.  Kennel  habits, 
much  like  the  cage  habits  of  wild  animals  con- 
fined in  a  zoological  garden,  are  easily  and  quickly 
formed  by  many  breeds  of  dogs  if  continually 
penned  up.  Some  will  always  go  'round  the  run 
in  the  same  direction,  wearing  a  plainly  marked 
circle  on  the  ground,  which  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  improper  kenneling.  Others  keep  run- 
ning up  and  down  one  side  of  the  fence  or  parti- 
tion, leaping  up  against  the  barrier  at  each  end 
of  the  course  until  they  leave,  once  more,  the  tell- 
tale marks  of  their  discomfort  and  nervousness. 
This  is  exercise  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  the  type 
of  exercise  which  goes  to  make  the  contented  and 
truly  healthy  dog. 

'  I  M  IIS  matter  of  runs  is  particularly  import- 
■*-  ant  where  a  number  of  females  are  kept  for 
breeding.  The  nervous  habits  described  are  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  the  brood  matron,  and  us- 
ually have  a  regrettable  echo  in  her  puppies. 
The  ideal  way  to  keep  the  breeding  animals, 
while  in  whelp  and  during  the  time  of  nursing, 
is  to  have  each  isolated  from  sight  and  even  close 
proximity  of  the  others.  The  so-called  colony 
system  iends  itself  especially  well  to  circum- 
stances of  this  kind.  Each  bitch,  under  this 
system,  is  given  a  comfortable  house  and  suffi- 
cient yard  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  general 
kennel  grounds,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  work  out 
her  maternal  destinies  to  the  much  greater  satis- 
faction of  herself  and  her  owner. 

The  house,  or  pen,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
female  with  puppies  is  a  very  important  item 
in  the  kennel.  Again  an  illustration  of  very  in- 
telligent handling  of  this  detail  comes  from  Mr. 
Ziegler's  kennel.  A  roomy  nest  box  is  there  pro- 
vided and  the  top  of  this  box  is  utilized  as  a  shelf 
or  platform  to  which  the  mother  can  retire  out 
of  reach  of  her  progeny  when  the  latter  become 
too  importunate.  This  is  a  small  matter  at  first 
glance,  but  actually  it  is  of  great  importance. 
The  spectacle  of  a  litter,  which  is  approaching 
the  stage  of  weaning,  pursuing  their  dam  around 
the  pen  until  the  unfortunate  mother  is  forced, 
in  self  protection,  either  to  drive  them  roughly 
off  or  make  her  escape  out  of  doors,  is  no  un- 
common one.  If,  however,  a  bench  well  off  the 
ground  has  been  provided  she  need  only  jump 
up  on  it  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  pups  and  at  ease 
until  her  unerring  instinct  leads  her 
to  resume  her  duties  as  nurse. 


L^OR  the  larger  breeds  it  is  well  to 
provide  the  whelping  quarters  with 
a  projecting  shelf  some  five  or  six  inches 
\vide  and  about  four  inches  ofF  the 
ground,  running  all  around  the  nest 
box.  This  gives  the  pups — especially 
in  the  case  of  a  large  litter — a  protec- 
tive refuge  to  get  under  when  the  dam 
is  changing  her  position  or  moving 
about.  It  is  a  small  detail  which  has 
saved  a  good  many  puppies  from  being 
accidentally  smothered  or  stepped  on. 
Needless  to  say,  the  whelping  quarters 
should  be  dry,  well  up  off  the  ground, 
and  free  from  draughts. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  or  not 
artificial  heat  should  be  provided  when 
the  puppies  are  very  young.  For  the 
first  day  or  two  heat  of  some  sort  is 
undoubtedly  desirable.  It  is  probably 
necessary  for  some  of  the  largest 
breeds,  such  as  St.  Bernards,  wolf- 
hounds, and  the  like — breeds  in  which 
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it  is  particularly  difficult  to  raise  puppies  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  strength — for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  whelping.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  value  of  approxi- 
mating the  natural  state  as  closely  as  possible 
in  dog  rearing  that  I  cannot  follow  some  author- 
ites,  such  as  the  late  James  Watson,  in  holding 
that  artificial  high  temperatures  are  necessary  or 
desirable  in  most  instances.  Certainly  my  ex- 
perience in  raising  many  litters  of  shepherd  dogs 
has  been  directly  against  this  theory.  This  ex- 
perience has  been  ail  in  the  direction  of  using  as 
little  artificial  heat  as  possible. 

When  puppies  are  ready  to  leave  their  dam,  the 
question  of  housing  is  again  of  great  importance. 
An  excellent  example  of  a  kennel  for  a  colony  of 
puppies  may  be  drawn  from  Mr.  John  Minturn's 
kennel  of  bulldogs  and  terriers  at  Syosset,  Long 
Island.  There  a  comparatively  small  house,  not 
unlike  a  colony  house  for  chickens  in  that  the 
ventilation  can  be  very  nicely  regulated,  is  used. 
Such  a  house  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  good- 


arrangement  of  the  interior  of  pens  in  the  same 
way,  when  the  single  subdivided  house  rather  than 
the  separate  colony  house  system  is  used,  should 
prove  beneficial. 

IF  ONE  elects  to  house  a  number  of  litters  of 
young  pups  in  a  single  building  divided  into 
pens,  one  end  of  this  building  may  well  be  used 
for  a  cook  house.  This  arrangment  has  at  least 
two  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  some  of  the  heat  necessary  for 
cooking  to  give  warmth  in  the  puppy  kennel  if 
this  is  desired.  Secondly,  it  saves  time  and 
trouble  in  feeding,  for  the  young  litters  requiring 
frequent  feeding  are  right  at  hand.  And  at  this 
point  let  me  say,  although  it  is  a  bit  off  the  subject 
of  kenneling,  that  no  motto  in  the  art  of  puppy 
raising  is  more  solidly  based  on  fact  thanthatwhich 
advises  the  breeder  to  feed  little  and  often.  It  is  one 
of  the  prime  requisites  of  successful  puppy  raising. 

Space  will  not  permit  at  this  time  an  extensive 
discussion  of  the  kennel  features  which  have 


especially  to  do  with  show  dogs.  The  importance 
of  a  good  fitting  room  for  such  breeds  as  terriers, 
sheepdogs,  and  the  like,  is  obvious,  however. 
The  fitting  room  should  have  exercising  and  walk- 
ing space  in  the  centre,  and  a  block  such  as  is 
used  in  the  judging  ring  so  that  the  dogs  may 
become  accustomed  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  actual 
conditions  which  they  will  encounter  at  the  time 
of  judging.  A  bathtub,  set  up  pretty  well  from 
the  floor,  and  a  dipping  tank  are  useful  additions 
to  the  fitting  room.  At  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey's 
Conejo  Kennels,  where  so  many  fine  wirehaired 
foxterriers  have  been  turned  out,  the  fitting  room 
is  a  model  of  convenience.  One  of  its  excellent 
features,  in  connection  with  the  breed  in  ques- 
tion, is  a  row  of  elevated  small  pens  along  one 
side,  in  which  each  pen  is  provided  with  a  cur- 
tain, so  that  the  high-strung  terriers  can  be  kept 
in  a  subdued  light  and  induced,  in  this  way,  to 
be  much  more  quiet  and  contented  when  penned 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Cleanliness  of  pens  and  runs  is  closely  allied 


Interior  of  the  Ziegler  kennels  at  Noroton,  Conn.  The 
inner  compartments  have  plenty  of  light,  but  do  not  per- 
mit too  much  interchange  of  civili  ties  between  the  occu- 
pants 

sized  run  in  which  there  are  both  sun  and 
shade — an  apple  orchard  is  an  ideal  place 
— and  the  house  [is  mounted  on  a  slab  of 
concrete.  Of  course,  the  house  floor  is  of 
wood,  so  that  the  pups  are  not  directly  on 
the  concrete,  but  the  latter  serves  to  give  a 
solid  and  cool  foundation  and  to  raise  the 
house  several  inches  from  the  ground. 
Within  the  house,  at  one  end,  is  a  nest  box, 
having  only  a  small  aperture.  This  may  be 
well  filled  with  bedding  in  cold  weather  or 
left  bare  in  summer.  It  serves  as  a  double 
protection  from  draughts  and  dampness — 
two  of  the  great  enemies  of  puppyhood.  An 


Puppy  house  at  the  kennels  of  Mr.  J.  Minturn,  Syosset,  Long  Island.  Venti- 
lation and  protection  from  draughts  are  inherent  in  the  design,  and  the  plan  of 
setting  the  wooden  floored  house  on  a  concrete  slab  is  an  excellent  one 


ving  part  of  one  side  of  the  Ziegler  kennels. 
The  spacious  exercising  runs  and  the  especially 
good  drinking  fountain  arrangement  are  worthy  of 
note 

with  cleanliness  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. While  the  requirements  of  the  show 
ring  have  led,  perhaps,  to  excessivegrooming 
and  treatment  of  the  coat  in  certain  breeds 
which  comes  close  to  the  border  line  of  fak- 
ing, in  general  it  may  be  said  that  most  dogs 
are  washed  too  much  and  groomed  too  little . 
A  dog  of  nearly  any  breed  will  benefit  by  as 
intensive  and  thorough  daily  grooming  as 
one  would  give  a  valued  horse.  Obviously 
the  brushes  and  combs  used  must  vary  with 
type  of  coat  under  treatment,  but  it  is  not 
straining  a  time  worn  adage  too  far,  I  think, 
to  say  spare  the  brush  and  spoil  the  dog. 


In  the  conditioning  room  of  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey's  kennels  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  the 
terriers  which  are  being  fitted  for  the  bench  can  be  kept  quiet  and  in  splendid  coat  in  these 
curtained  pens 


The  hall  of  Mrs.  Rainey's  kennels.  The  use  of  ribbons  and  rosettes  as  a  frieze  solves  neatly 
a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  namely,  how  to  preserve  and  display  these  valued  symbols  of 


r 


Panel  made  from  four  matched  veneers  cut  from  a  gnarly  piece  of  ash 


Irregular  grain  produces 
the  figure  in  this  mahogany 
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EVERYONE  ad- 
mires beautiful 
woods  and  pays 
tribute  to  them. 
We  need  not  know  their 
names,  or  their  source,  or 
aught  about  them  to  re- 
cognize their  beauty,  but 
the  more  we  know,  the 
keener  will  be  our  ap- 
preciation. 

Not  all  woods  are 
beautiful.   Most  of  them 

are  plain  and  appreciated  only  for  their  strength 
and  utility.  Wood  has  no  monopoly  of  these 
attributes,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  is  being 
replaced  by  metal  and  stone.  Every  passing 
day  brings  new  evidence  of  the  encroachment  of 
substitutes  upon  established  uses  of  woods,  and 
increases  the  anxiety  of  the  lumbermen  for  the 
future  of  their  industry. 

'  |  VHERE  is  one  field  where  wood's  supremacy 
is  acknowledged.  The  peculiar  lustre,  the 
richness  of  color  and  tone,  the  variability  of 
figure  and  design  found  in  the  cabinet  woods, 
those  masterpieces  of  nature's  handiwork,  defy 
successful  imitation.  Makers  of  substitutes  may 
proclaim  their  products  superior  in  all  other  ways 
but  they  do  deference  to  wood's  beauty  by  at- 
tempting to  impart  it  to  their  wares.  Their  best 
efforts  are  faithful  reproductions  of  the  grain  and 
color  of  the  original,  but  at  most  they  are  only 
pictures.  As  pictures  they  may  be  beautiful, 
but  the  living,  changing  spirit  of  the  wood  itself 
is  beyond  the  limitations  of  paint  and  pigment. 

It  is  a  long  step 
from  the  crude  effects 
of  the  rubber  graining 
comb  and  type  rolls 
with  their  mere  sug- 
gestions of  the  coarser 
grained  woods,  to  the 
more  refined  methods 
which  attempt  to 
transfer  to  a  prepared 
surface  every  line  and 
detail  of  a  natural 
wood  pattern.  The 
latter  is  essentially  a 
printing  process,  with 
actual  wood  with  its 
lines  of  pores  serving 
as  an  engraved  plate 
from  which  impres- 
sions are  taken.  In 
this  way  the  figure  of 
open-grained  woods 
such  as  mahogany, 
Spanish  cedar,  ash, 
and  plain  or  quart- 
ered oak,  is  printed 
on  other  woods  or  on 
metal.     The  manu-  HB 
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Four  kinds  of  mottle.  From  left  to  right,  curly  walnut  closely 
resembling  fiddle-back  mottle;  pansy  mottle  in  yellow  poplar; 
plum  mottle  in  mahogany;  and  wrinkle  mottle  in  mahogany 

facturers  claim  that  this  process  reproduces 
so  correctly  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
imitation  from  the  genuine.  In  consequence  we 
find  factories  where  nothing  but  plain  red  gum 
lumber  enters  and  only  "oak"  furniture  is  turned 
out.  In  others  birch  is  camouflaged  to  look  like 
mahogany.  And  in  some  of  our  sleeping  cars  the 
steel  interior  bears  painted  imitations  of  rich 
mahogany  that  are  highly  artistic. 

TN  ALL  of  these  imitation  finishes  one  es- 
*■  sential  is  wanting.  No  matter  how  faith- 
fully the  color  and  figure  is  copied,  the  life  or  spirit 
of  the  wood  cannot  be  borrowed.  A  finely 
figured  wood,  unobscured  by  bad  staining  and 


:  of  a  burl  of  redwood  showing  nc 
semblance  to  normal  wood 


Cut  from  redwood  burl, 
the  grain  distorted  by 
many  small  buds  caused 
by  injury  or  disease 


Crotch  'mahogany  cut 
through  the  fork  of  the 
tree  and  showing  great 
variation  in  color 


finishing,    responds    to  ; 
every  change  in  the  light-  | 
ing  or  in  the  angle  of 
vision.    This  is  because 
wood  is  a  structure  made 
up  of  tiny  hollow  cells 
with  lustrous  walls. 
Light   falling   into  the 
cavities  of  these  cells  is 
absorbed,  while  that  on 
the  walls  is  mostly  re-  | 
fleeted,   so   that  every 
change  in  position  brings 
a  new  arrangement  of  high-lights  and  shadows. 

One  occasionally  hears  of  superstitious  people 
who  find  something  miraculous  in  the  fact  that 
the  eyes  in  a  portrait  or  painting  seem  to  follow 
the  observer  about.  Advertisers  make  use  of 
this  simple  phenomenon  in  designing  lithographs 
in  which  a  man  with  leveled  finger  or  gun  points 
directly  at  every  observer  no  matter  at  what 
angle  viewed.  In  the  case  of  figured  wood  the 
effect  is  more  like  that  from  a  ribbed  sign  which 
reads  differently  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
it  is  seen.  1  hus  when  two  persons  at  once  are 
looking  at  the  same  mahogany  panel,  one  may 
see  a  handsomely  figured  piece  where  the  other 
finds  only  plain  wood.  That  this  is  a  real  and  not 
an  imagined  difference  is  readily  shown  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  specimen  with  changes  in  the 
lighting.  With  a  slight  shift  each  time,  an  ex- 
tended series  is  possible  with  no  two  exactly  alike. 
And  not  only  the  direction  but  the  intensity  of 
the  light  will  be  found  to  have  its  effect. 

The  extent  to  which  this  kaleidoscopic  effect  is 
produced  depends  upon  the  particular  piece  of 
wood  and  is  most 
pronounced  in  speci- 
mens with  mottle  and 
roe.  The  latter  term 
is  applied  to  length- 
wise stripes  produced 
where  the  grain  runs 
in  first  one  direction 
and  then  another  in 
alternate  layers.  By 
running  the  fingers 
along  successive 
stripes  on  an  un- 
polished board  it  will 
readily  be  noted  that 
one  feels  rough  or 
against  the  grain  and 
that  next  to  it  smooth 
or  with  the  grain.  If 
the  board  is  turned 
around  the  light  and 
dark  stripes  exchange 
places,  thus  proving 
that  they  are  not  true 
color  differences  but 
dependent  upon  the 
relative  direction  of 
the  fibres.    A  similar 
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effect  is  observed  on  a  rug  where  the 
nap  is  not  all  smoothed  in  the  same 
direction.  Sometimes  striping  of  w  ood 
is  due  to  differences  of  density,  but  in 
this  case  the  dark  and  light  stripes  do 
not  change  places  when  the  board  is 
rotated. 

MOTTLE  is  the  general  term  ap- 
plied to  any  figure  in  wood  which 
appears  to  be  raised  from  the  surface 
or  in  relief.  There  are  innumerable 
kinds  of  mottle  and  some  of  the  most 
common  kinds  have  names,  a  few  of 
which  are  plum  mottle,  peacock  mot- 
tle, and  fiddle-back  mottle. 

Fiddle-back  mottle,  so-called  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  favorite  with  violin 
makers,  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  weav- 
ing hack  and  forth  of  the  fibres  in  reg- 
ular formation,  giving  the  effect  of 
parallel  ridges  and  valleys  running 
crosswise  of  the  grain.  The  slopes  facing  you  are 
light  while  their  counterparts  are  in  shadow. 
Place  your  finger  on  a  light  stripe  and,  slowly 
rotating  the  specimen,  watch  the  shadow  dis- 
appear and  then  change  places  with  the  light 
area.  Examine  it  closely  and  you  will  see  that 
the  phenomenon  is  entirely  due  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wood  cells.  It  is  this  changeability, 
this  freedom  from  monotony,  which  makes  prop- 
erly selected  furniture  and  interior  trim  so  at- 
tractive. 

Many  woods  in  common  use  for  interior  trim 
owe  such  figure  as  they  may  display  to  differences 
in  density  within  the  annual  layers  of  growth. 
In  the  pines  and  pine-like  woods  the  material 
laid  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  is 
composed  of  cells  with  thin  walls  and  much  air 
space,  and  is  therefore  light  in  weight  and  color. 
That  which  grows  later  in  the  season  is  made  up 
of  cells  which  are  nearly  all  wall,  and  this  solid 
wood  is  accordingly  heavier  and  darker.  When 
dark  stains  are  used  the  soft  portions  absorb  the 
most  and  the  natural  color  difference  is  reversed. 
Except  in  curly-grained  specimens,  the  figure 
produced  by  this  group  of  woods  is  rather  com- 
monplace and  monotonous.  By  the  judicious  use 
of  stains,  however,  good  general  effects  can  be 
produced. 

TN  WOODS  like  ash  and  chestnut  there  are  al- 
ternating  layers  of  large  open  pores  and  dense 
fibres.  The  pores  are  naturally  the  darker,  and 
in  finishing  brown  ash  and  chestnut  they  are 
sometimes  filled  with  white  or  gray  filler  to  over- 
come the  sombre  tone.  Oak  has  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  in  addition  possesses  conspicuous  rays 
which  on  quartered  or  radially  cut  wood  appear 
as  mirror-like  surfaces  varying  from  pencil  stripes 
to  wide  flakes.  The  slightest  variation  in  the 
angle  of  cutting  of  oak  produces  a  noticeable 
change  in  figure,  which  prevents  monotony.  Few 
native  woods  combine  as  oak  does,  the  strength, 


Panel  made  from  the  careful  matching  of  four  pieces  of  veneer  cut  from  an  ash  tree  near 
the  insertion  of  a  branch 


durability,  and  beauty  which  fit  it  for  floors, 
the  best  quality  of  interior  trim,  panels,  and 
furniture.  Its  employment  for  these  exacting 
purposes  is  very  extensive.  The  English  oak 
supplies  material  of  greater  color  contrasts  and 
richer  figure  and  is  esteemed  for  fancy,  veneers. 

Not  all  woods  owe  their  figure  to  variations  in 
grain.  In  some  there  are  pronounced  pigment 
stains  and  true  color  variations.  These,  of 
course,  are  fixed  in  place  and  undergo  little 
change  with  the  lighting.  Figured  red  gum  owes 
its  position  among  the  cabinet  woods  to  irregular 
deposits  of  pigment,  while  Circassian  walnut 
combines  pigment  and  grain  irregularities,  and 
produces  a  more  striking  effect.  In  mahogany, 
the  most  richly  figured  of  all  woods,  color  varia- 
tions from  light  red  to  black  are  common,  partic- 
ularly in  "curls"  or  crotch  material. 

'TpHE  dealer  in  fancy  woods  is  constantly 
■*•  searching  for  the  unusual.  The  log  which 
would  appeal  to  the  lumberman  because  it  was 
large  and  smooth  and  straight-grained  would  be 
rejected  by  him  for  the  gnarliest  specimen  in  the 
lot.  Knots  and  burls  and  crotches  make  low- 
grade  lumber  but  high-class  veneers.  Veneers 
were  formerly  considered  in  only  a  little  higher 
class  than  printed  imitations.  Veneered  furni- 
ture ranked  with  plated  silver.  Times  have 
changed  and  so  has  the  supply  of  fancy  woods, 
such  as  mahogany  and  Circassian  walnut,  and 
also  methods  of  manufacture.  The  cutting  and 
glueing  of  veneers  is  better  done  than  formerly 
and  the  results  are  more  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent. 

Highly  figured  woods  are  usually  so  cross- 
grained  that  their  strength  is  seriously  impaired, 
and  solid  furniture  from  such  would  not  with- 
stand wear  and  hold  its  shape  nearly  so  well  as 
built-up  stock.  Fancy  figured  woods  are  so 
scarce  and  costly  that  it  is  only  by  cutting  them 
into  thin  sheets  that  there  is  enough  to  delight 


the  homes  of  more  than  the  favored 
few.  Even  were  they  abundant  and 
inexpensive,  it  is  only  through  the  use 
of  veneers  that  the  most  beautiful 
effects  can  be  secured  by  matching. 

VX/'HEN  figured  material  is  sliced  in 
*  *    two,  the  same  design  will  appear 
on  the  inner  sides  of  both  pieces,  but 
one  will  be  the  reverse  or  reflection  of 
the  other.    By  opening  them  out  and 
joining  the  edges,  the  figure  of  the  one 
is  duplicated  in  reverse  in  the  other 
and  a  geometrical  design  results.  If 
four  very  thin  layers  are  sliced  or  cut 
off  they  will  usually  be  so  nearly  alike 
that  they  can  be  fitted  together  in  any 
one  of  four  different  ways.    This  calls 
for  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinet  maker  when  intricate  designs 
are  being  built  up.      To  cut  a  burl  or 
highly  figured  wood  into  veneers  so  as 
to  get  the  best  results  demands  not  only  skill  but 
a  high  degree  of  imagination.    Such  material  is 
costly  and  can  easily  be  ruined  by  poor  cutting. 

Burls  and  gnarls  are  wood  gone  mad.  They 
are  in  every  way  abnormal  and  their  product 
bears  little  if  any  resemblance  to  the  wood  found 
in  the  remainder  of  the  tree.  The  section  of  red- 
wood burl  shown  on  the  preceding  page  measures 
about  two  feet  across  the  exposed  portion  and 
consists  of  a  dark-colored  centre  with  a  straw- 
colored  sap-wood  border.  In  the  meshes  of  the 
lace-like  pattern  the  wood  is  the  color  of  mahog- 
any and  when  examined  closely  appears  as  a  mass 
of  bird's-eyes.  These  are  the  buds  cut  across 
showing  the  pith  at  the  centre  of  tiny  circlets  of 
wood.  Just  beneath  the  bark  they  are  standing 
out  as  sharp  projections,  each  vainly  striving 
to  go  into  a  branch  in  response  to  some  stimulus 
from  disease  or  injury.  Redwood  burls  are  not 
uncommon,  but  they  do  not  build  up  into  patterns 
as  there  is  no  basis  for  matched  designs. 

T3TJRLS  of  walnut,  ash,  oak,  and  occasionally 
other  trees  are  sources  of  remarkable  ve- 
neers with  enough  contrast  and  variation  to 
match  well  into  geometric  figures. 

In  a  normal  tree  one  is  certain  to  find  figured 
wood  in  crotches  and  near  the  ground.  Black 
walnut  stumps  from  almost  forgotten  cuttings  are 
taken  up  and  turned  into  veneers  and  fancy  gun- 
stocks.  The  decayed  places  and  the  season 
checks  make  such  wood  difficult  to  handle,  and  to 
build  the  odd-shaped  pieces  into  homogeneous 
mosaics  requires  the  most  careful  manipulation 
and  artistic  skill. 

The  fancy-figured  woods  are  in  a  class  apart. 
Every  misshapen  log,  every  burl,  every  gnarly 
stick  is  peculiar  to  itself,  the  offspring  of  na- 
tural caprice  which  knows  no  law.  The  product 
of  each  is  marked  by  individuality  which  is  never 
commonplace  and  which  will  always  reward  care- 
ful observation. 


A  series  of  four  pictures  illustrating  the  variety  of  designs  possible  with  a  series  of  highly  figured  thin  veneers.  The  first  shows  a  panel  made  by  matching  two  pieces  of  veneer  from  a 
highly  tigured  burl  of  Circassian  walnut.  In  the  second  picture  the  opposite  edges  of  the  veneer  are  matched,  making  an  entirely  different  pattern.  In  the  third  picture  the  same  pieces  of  veneer 
are  cut  into  four  and  matched,  giving  a  highly  ornate  design,  symmetrically  balanced.    The  fourth  picture  shows  a  different  arrangement  of  the  four  pieces,  giving  a  simpler  design. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


H  EKE    A  N  D   T  H  E  HE 


Problems  that  No  one  will  deny  that  rural 
Must  Solve  communities  in  the  United 
Themselves  States  offer  problems  socio- 
logical, ethnological,  agricul- 
tural, religious,  and  of  many  other  sorts,  that  are 
complicated,  vital,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of 
solution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  solutions  that  must  and  even- 
tually will  come,  will  probably  be  the  outcome  of 
study  and  thought  on  the  part  of  professional, 
non-resident  investigators,  uplifters,  social  re- 
constructionists.  How  fallacious  this  belief  is 
was  emphasized  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  ad- 
dressing a  recent  rural  community  conference. 
"No  programme  manufactured  on  the  outside 
by  an  overhead  organization  and  sold  [or  even 
given  gratis]  to  the  rural  community,  ready  made 
and  set  up,  is  likely  to  go,"  he  said.  "It  must 
spring  out  of  the  local  conditions  and  be  geared 
up  to  meet  them."  In  other  words,  there  are 
no  set  formula?  of  social  betterment  that  can  be 
applied  without  special  fitting  and  molding  to 
solve  problems  such  as  these  which  involve  such 
intricate  interrelation  between  community  life 
and  that  of  the  individual.  This  interrelation- 
ship, he  explained  was  based,  on  the  necessity 
that  not  only  should  folk  be  made  fit  to  live  in  a 
community  with  other  folk,  but  also  the  commun- 
ity must  be  made  and  kept  fit  for  them  to  live  in 
— and  for.  This  necessity  is,  after  all,  more  acute 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  even  to-day  when 
good  roads,  motor  cars,  and  recreational  features 
are  destroying  much  of  its  isolation.  For  how- 
ever independent  the  profession  of  farming  may 
be,  the  daily  life  of  the  country  dweller  is  more 
dependent  upon  his  immediate  neighbors  than 
that  of  the  urbanite  anywhere.  It  is  easy  to 
live  in  an  apartment  house  without  knowing 
another  family  living  in  the  same  building,  let 
alone  on  the  same  block.  But  what  sort  of  an 
existence  is  offered  to  the  person  who  lives 
in  the  country  independent  of  and  indifferent 
to  his  neighbors  for  at  least  a  mile  around?  It 
is  this  very  necessity  for  knowing  your  neighbor, 
for  working  with  him  in  the  common  interest, 
that  renders  country  life  so  rich  in  social  possi- 
bilities, and  that  will  be  at  the  foundation  of 
every  successful  movement  toward  constructive 
rural  organization  which  Dean  Mann  defines 
as  "organized  self  help  under  the  guidance  of 
the  united  judgment  of  people  who  dwell  to- 
gether, for  the  attainment  of  improved  condi- 
tions of  life — economic,  educational,  social,  and 
civic." 

SS=        III  $  «l  TO 


Boy  and  Girl  The  war  has  served  to  bring  to 
Sheep  general  attention  the  vital  need 

Clubs  for  increasing  our    nocks  of 

sheep.  Not  only  do  we  need 
increased  supplies  of  the  meat,  but  we  need 
wool  and  need  it  badly.  Now,  as  it  happens,  the 
sheep  is  about  the  only  farm  animal  that  can  be 
raised  and  cared  for  by  children.  In  some  of 
our  Western  states  and  even  more  extensively  in 
Canada  the  authorities  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  fact  to  form  sheep  clubs  among  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  rural  districts.  The  object  is  to 
encourage  sheep  raising,  and  in  a  single  county 
in  Utah  1,100  orphan  lambs  were  saved  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  local  club.  The  small 
sufferers  were  raised  on  the  bottle,  and  one  boy  had 
seventy-six  of  the  animals  to  his  credit.  There 
is  a  heavy  mortality  among  the  mother  sheep 
at  lambing  time  and  usually  this  has  meant  the 
death  of  the  lamb  as  well.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  of  the  sheep  club  is  to  put  a  stop  to  this, 
and  the  resulting  addition  to  the  mutton  and 
wool  supply  of  the  country  is  an  item  worth  con- 
sidering. It  will  be  an  admirable  idea  to  extend 
these  clubs  to  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country 
where  the  farmers  are  beginning  tentatively  to 
take  up  sheep  raising  again. 


Highway  Just  as  the  business  of  farming 

Improvement  has  come  to  mean— both  to 

in  TVpw  York  farmer    and    lay  consumer— 

inJNew  York  something  more  than  tilling  the 

land  and  feeding  hungry  animals,  so  the  idea  of 
good  roads  is  coming  to  include  something  more 
than  the  smooth,  gently  crowned  -surface  of  a 
sixteen-,  twenty-four-,  or  thirty-six-foot  highway. 
As  an  indication  of  how  road  enthusiasts  are 
raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground  and  their 
motor  car  tires,  we  may  note  the  sixty-mile 
stretch  of  highway  between  Syracuse  and  Utica, 
for  which  the  New  York  State  Motor  Federation 
and  the  State  College  of  Forestry  are  working 
out  a  tree  and  shrub  planting  plan.  Various 
"seedling  miles"  have  been  similarly  experi- 
mented with  by  the  College  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  and  the  results  of  well  planned  and 
carefully  executed  plantings  of  appropriate  per- 
manent materials  along  them  have  been  so 
gratifying  as  to  stimulate  a  concerted  demand  for 
the  beautification  of  a  real  stretch  of  road,  to 
serve  as  an  object  lesson  for  other  states  as  well 
as  to  benefit  the  dwellers  in  its  own  community. 
Some  people  would  consider  that  the  added 
attractiveness  of  the  countryside,  and  the  result- 
ing increase  in  real  estate  values,  local  pride,  and 
other  factors  more  or  less  concrete,  would  be 
sufficient  justification  for  the  work.  But  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  in  New  York  have 
accumulated  other  arguments  as  well,  against 
which,  it  would  seem,  no  obstructionist  could 
possibly  stand.  Roadside  planting,  for  instance 
tends  to  prevent  the  drifting  of  snow  and  the 
blocking  of  the  road;  it  often  serves  as  a  valuable 
windbreak  for  both  highway  and  adjoining  farm 
property;  and  actually,  the  shade  cast  by  roadside 
trees  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveler, 
but  has  been  found  to  protect  the  road  surface 
from  the  sun's  heat  in  summer  and  thereby  add 
to  its  durability  and  economy!  More  tree 
planted  highways,  say  we! 


Eastern  Agriculture  With  the  tales  of  the 
and  the  victorious    campaign  of 

English  Army  the   §ritish  Expedition- 

,ary  forces  in  Mesopo- 
tamia still  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  those  warriors  save  as  fighting — and  conquer- 
ing— heroes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  gave  an 
excellent  performance  in  another,  supplementary 
role — that  of  constructive  agriculturists.  For 
the  military  authorities,  as  early  as  February, 
had  established  a  series  of  modern  dairy  farms  at 
Bassorah,  Amara,  Kut,  Bagdad,  Ramadi,  Na- 
siriyah,  and  some  other  places  strongly  suggestive 
of  Rudyard  Kipling  or  the  Arabian  Nights. 
These  plants  they  equipped  with  the  most  up 
to  date  machinery  and  placed  in  charge  of  ex- 
perienced dairy  experts,  after  making  arrange- 
ments that  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  produced 
should  go  to  the  local  military  hospitals.  But  in 
addition  to  thus  setting  up  and  operating  for  the 
conquered  peoples,  a  valuable  object  lesson  in 
sanitary,  profitable  dairying,  the  victors  have 
done  even  more  by  importing  cattle  from  India 
and  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  what  would  in 
this  country  be  called  "extension  work";  that 
is,  organized  assistance  in  building  up  and  im- 
proving the  herds  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
methods  of  those  that  manage  them.  Having 
started  these  movements,  the  military  authorities 
have  since  turned  them  over  to  the  British  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, has  become  extremely  busy  along  other 
related  lines  of  effort.  It  is  conducting  demon- 
stration poultry,  grain,  and  cotton  farms,  building 
irrigation  canals,  ditches,  reservoirs,  and  dams, 
and  rebuilding  many  agricultural  engineering 
structures  that  have  long  been  unused.  German 
methods  of  "occupying"  territorjr  as  illustrated 


during  the  recent  and,  to  them,  highly  unsatis- 
factory conflict,  do  not  have  to  be  compared  with 
anything  to  appear  the  barbaric,  brutal,  beastly 
depredations  they  are;  but,  just  as  we  instinc- 
tively contrast  any  two  conditions  that  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles,  we  think  of  the  blasted 
farm  lands  that  the  huns  tried  to  conquer  and 
couldn't,  and  the  smiling  farm  country  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  that  the  British  did  invest,  and  then 
set  about  making  happier  and  more  fruitful. 


A  Favorable  As  there  has  never  been  any 
Outlook  for       appreciable  oversupply  of  farm 

Farm  Labor     ]*hoT'  .so>  at  r]?e  Prese.nt  tim(: 
there  is  no  reflection  in  rural 

sections  of  the  unemployment  problem  that  is 
said  to  confront  more  than  one  city.  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  investigations  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  the  probable 
supply  of  farm  labor  for  the  harvest  season  of 
1919  is  only  83  per  cent.,  in  terms  of  a  normal 
labor  supply  as  related  to  a  normal  demand. 
However,  even  this  is  a  distinct  improvement,  for 
the  percentage  figure  for  191 8  was  only  72  per 
cent.;  and  then,  of  course,  previous  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  the  need  for  increased  food  pro- 
duction was  even  more  obvious  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent and  the  farmers  were  making  even  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  all  the  labor  there  was. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  additional  factor  that 
brightens  the  prospect  for  the  current  year, 
namely  the  supply  of  available  tractors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Farm  Equipment  Control, 
there  were  on  hand  (manufacturers'  stocks)  on 
December  31,  1917,  15,525  farm  tractors.  Dur- 
ing 1918  there  were  manufactured  132,697  of 
which  96,470  were  sold  in  the  LTnited  States  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  while  36,470  were  sold  for 
export.  There  were  thus  left  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  1919,  15,401  machines;  but  whereas 
this  was  less  than  the  1918  balance,  the  manu- 
facturers have  estimated  that  their  production 
for  this  year  will  be  314,930,  or  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  were  made  last  year.  Without  doubt 
this  equipment  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
possible  the  "greater  than  normal  dependency 
on  machine,  animal,  and  motor  power,"  which 
the  shortage  of  man  labor  will  make  necessary. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  are  not  less 
but  more  horses  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  before  the  war,  and  that  these,  too,  will 
carry  a  big  share  of  the  responsibility  of  producing 
the  country's  food.  The  maximum  difficulty,  in 
consequence,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
problem  of  the  small  farmers  who  cannot  afford 
either  tractors  or  large  teams  of  heavy  horses, 
and  whose  main  dependence  must  rest  upon  their 
own  strong  arms  and  broad  backs,  and  those  of 
such  men  as  they  can  get  to  work  for  and  with 
them. 


American  The  American  Civic  Asso- 

Civic  Association  ciation  has  recently  issued 
Bulletins  two  bulletins  that  are  of 

more  than  passing  interest 
and  helpfulness  just  at  this  time.  One,  on  "The 
Location  and  Design  of  War  Memorials,"  covers 
the  various  forms  that  memorials  may  take, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate.  In 
addition  to  this  information,  the  Association 
stands  ready  to  give  further  suggestions  and 
assistance,  upon  application  to  its  Washington, 
D.  C,  offices,  914  Union  Trust  Building. 

The  second  bulletin  outlines  the  important 
advances  that  have  been  made  throughout  the 
country  toward  eradicating  the  billboard  nui- 
sance, and  recommends  the  various  procedures 
that  may  be  instituted  to  help  in  the  good  work. 
The  Association  is  desirous  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  those  engaged  in  combating  billboard  evils. 
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Che  Spirit  of  Subor  frail* 
at  thel  ^amptou  Shops 


THE  delightful  interiors  of  ancestral 
Tudor  Manor  houses  are  recalled  by  this 
dignified  hall  with  its  pendentive  plaster 
ceiling  and  high  oriel  window  which  lights 
the  mellow  tones  of  the  dusky  paneling. 

In  the  spacious  Hampton  Galleries  you 
will  find  not  oply  such  interiors  as  this  with 
their  massive  priory  tables  and  chairs  of 
carven  oak,  but  also  rare  antiques  gathered 
from  old  chateaux,  from  half  forgotten 
castles  and  early  Italian  villas,  as  well  as 
authentic  fac-similes  and  adaptations  con- 
structed by  our  own  master  cabinet-makers 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  modern  life. 

The  Hampton  Decorators,  whose  services 
are  at  your  command,  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion not  only  by  their  unlimited  resources 
and  discriminating  taste  in  the  assemblage 
of  beautiful  furnishings,  but  by  their  wide 
experience  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
decorative  ceilings,  fine  paneling  and  ex- 
quisite lighting  effects. 


Decoration      Hnritnnries  Furniture 
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THERE  is  nothing  perhaps  that  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  jnmwir  artisan  than  making 
pottery.  Yet  potting,  as  a  recreation, 
is  rather  too  elaborate  m  its  requirements  ever 
to  become  generally  indulged  in.  The  wir'Mij 
kilns  for  filing  must  to  a  considerable  extent 
keep  the  amateur  in  check — thereby  helping,  no 
doubt,  to  raise  the  average  of  excellence  in  the  art 
But  there  is  a  kind  cf  potting  which  may  be  under- 
taken with  meagre  skill  and  small  equipment. 
This  is  concrete — the  same,  yet  a  different,  material 
from  which  sidewalks  and  houses  are  made.  In 
time  we  shall  think  of  concrete  as  synthetic 
stone,  in  which  the  ingredients  may  be  chosen 
with  some  brvishness.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
here  to  suggest  bow  broad  is  the  possibility 
for  the  selection  of  maririak  for  beautiful  con- 
crete, but  rather  to  set  down  the  simple  but  pains- 
taking operations  of  an  amateur,  a  beginner  in 
this  sort  of  pottery.  The  results  are  only  fair, 
not  as  J™**"-!  as  they  should  be,  and  numerous 
errors  are  obvious;  yet  if  the  work  here  described 
is  frankly  amateurish,  it  will  at  least  serve  to 
banish  the  idea  that  a  great  deal  of  special  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  make  a  begmnmg. 

First  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  variety  in  the 
employment  which  involves  a  little  carpentry, 


HA-^VET  WHIPPLE 

Photographs  and  Diagrams 
bv    the  Author 


some  very  simple  work  in  modebng  day,  the 
use  of  plaster  of  paris  in  making  molds,  and  then 
concrete  for  the  finished  article. 

My  first  attempt  was  a  round,  four-legged 
iardiniere,  big  enough  to  hold  a  six-inch  pot. 
The  next  was  a  fern  dish,  six  and  a  half  indies 
square — very  "rustic,"  freely  modeled,  and  with 
no  attempt  at  rigid  fanes.  A  rounded  urn,  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  was  of  Indian  inspiration. 
Then  the  lamp.  This  last  isn't,  of  course,  es- 
sentially and  necessarily  a  lamp.  The  shape 
mafo>c  a  rather  pleasing  vase  for  a  corner  of  a 
sun  room.  In  this  case  it  was  piped  and  wired 
and  is  quite  a  success  as  a  lamp.  It  has  consider- 
able color  and  sparkle  and  looks  "'different-" 
I  call  it  the  "stone  lamp."  The  uninitiated 
would  never  guess  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made,  yet  it  is  honest  concrete. 

Tins  concrete  puma j  would  not  fit  well  into 
a  Louis  XIV  drawing  room.  It  has  a  character 
suited  much  better  to  the  company  of  Navajo 
rugs  and  of  porch  y  furnish  ergs  or  sun  room  ac- 


To  tell  how  the  lamp  was  made,  that  being 
the  most  difficult  bit  of  porting  in  the  amateur 
collection,  will  suffice,  for  all  the  work  presents 
™iJar  though  not  identical  problems. 

First,  there  were  many  preliminary  <tfrrlw»T  to 


hit  upon  a  shape 
in  itself,  but  t 
material  to  be  i 
that  would  lend 
of  iridescent  tile 
of  all,  a  shape  i 
"t  >j-;-. 
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evolve  a  round  pallet, 
iameter,  on  which  the 


^ARIGINAL  design  for  an  Adam  Bedroom,,  the  color  scheme  being  two  shades 
of  gray  and  black.    The  furniture  done  in  black  and  gold,  decorated  in  colors. 
He  draperies,  rose  and  sea  green,  embroidered  in  colors.   The  rug  two  shades  of  gray. 

Paine  Furniture  Company  of  Boston 
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STEIN  WAY 

THIS  is  the  Steinway  tradition — perfection  in 
every  minor  part,  that  the  finished  instru- 
ment shall  be  perfect  through  and  through*  It 
has  inspired  four  generations  of  Steinways  to  pro- 
duce a  piano  that  is  universally  recognized  for  its 
individuality  and  supreme  artistic  merit* 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Subway    Express    Stations    at    the  Door 
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The  famous  Valspar  Varnish 
test  brought  home — 

"Oh,  no,  mother  won't  mind!  She  did  this  herself  the 
other  day  just  to  show  Mrs.  Bates  how  perfectly  wonderful 
the  floor  is  since  we  had  it  varnished. 

"You  see,  Josephine,  it  doesn't  hurt  the  varnish  a  single 
bit.  'Cause  this  isn't  just  ordinary  varnish  like  the  kind 
that  turns  all  white  when  you  leave  the  soap  dish  setting 
on  it.    This  is  Valspar  Varnish. 

"You  can  pour  the  boilingest  water  in  the  world  on 
Valspar,  and  it  won't  turn  white. 

"We  have  it  in  the  bathroom,  too,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
how  much  spatter  you  make,  it  won't  show  any  spots. 

"Papa  says  he's  going  to  have  all  our  floors  and  window 
sills  varnished  with  Valspar — and  our  front  door  and  vesti- 
bule, too." 


VALENTINE'S 


ALSPAR 

°  The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Why  not  have  this  wonderful  waterproof  varnish  on  the 
floors,  the  linoleum,  the  woodwork,  and  the  furniture  in 
your  home? 

It  is  easy  to  apply;  it  dries  overnight;  and,  once  on,  it 
wears  and  wears  and  WEARS.  And  it  will  never  spot  or 
turn  white,  no  matter  what  happens! 

VALSPAR  Thefe  Enamels  are  composed  of 
17  M  A  1V>I  CI  C  pigments  finely  ground  in  Valspar 
£  IN  A  IV1  £  L  D    an(j  nave  a|j  tne  ^5;,-^^  qualities 

of  Valspar  itself  for  outdoor  or  indoor  work  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  frnade  in  12  rich  colors,  and  in  black  and 
white.  Like  Valspar  Varnish,  they  are  absolutely 
waterproof  and  very  durable. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  442  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Lor  if  st  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World  —  Established  1832 

Amsterdam      VALrNTshES      ^oston  Chicago 


New  York 
Toronto 


London 

W.  P.  Fuller  8c  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Special  Offer:    Don't  be  content  merely  with 

reading  about  Valspar — Use  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  varnish 
a  small  table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your  dealer's  name 
on  bottom  line  you  need  send  us  only  15c  for  the  sample  can. 

Your  Name  


Your  Address. 
Dealer's  Nairn 


clay  was  to  be  modeled  and 
mold  to  be  made.  To  revolve 
template,  however,  is  much 
simple.    At  the  top  of  the 


Shaping  the  clay  model  with  a  tem- 
plate 


the 
the 
more 
L — or 

more  accurately,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  template  frame— fasten  by  nails 
or  screws  an  extra  piece  of  board  as 
a  guide  block  as  shown  in  Fig.  I, 
being  careful  to  set  it  squarely  with 
the  upright.  Then  measuring  the 
outline  of  the  model  carefully,  build 
a  little  mandrel  of  slatted  wood, 
whose  outermost  projections  come 
no  nearer  than  a  half  inch  to  the 
outline  of  the  shape.  This  mandrel 
is  a  very  rough  affair  and  for  a 
squattier  shape  is  unnecessary,  but 
for  this  particular,  rather  tall  and 

slim,  shape,  with  a  small  base,  the  mandrel  keeps  the  clay  from  slipping 
and  twisting.  In  the  top  and  exactly  in  the  centre  and  absolutely 
perpendicular,  drive  a  piece  of  stiff  metal  rod,  first  having  bored  into 
the  mandrel  a  slightly  undersized  hole  to  receive  the  rod.  This  rod 
should  be  long  enough  to  project  sufficiently  above  the  work  so  that 
when  the  end  is  made  secure  by  a  braced  framework  above  it  will  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  work  itself  (Fig.  i).  In  the  centre  of  the  bench 
space  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  nail  down  the  mandrel,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  bench,  with  the  upper  end  secured.  Put  a  strap  of  tin  on  the 
frame  of  the  template  to  encircle  the  rod  so  that  the  template  may  be 
revolved  on  the  rod  as  an  axis.    Unless  the  sheet  metal  from  which  the 

template  is  cut  is  very  stiff,  the 
supporting  wood  frame  should  be 
cut  so  that  it  will  come  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  tin,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  working  side  of  the  metal. 

'"pHF  lamp  shape,  with  the  man- 
*  drel  as  I  built  it,  required  a 
little  less  than  twenty  pounds  of 
modeling  clay.  This  should  be 
used  quite  wet,  but  as  it  is  mois- 
tened more  easily  than  dried,  and 
as  working  it  adds  to  its  plasticity, 
it  is  best  not  to  get  it  too  wet  at 
the  start. 

Build  up  the  shape  over  the 
mandrel  with  the  clay,  constantly 
trueing  it  and  trying  it  by  re- 
volving the  template.  The  tin 
or  other  sheet  metal  probably  will 
not  leave  a  perfect  surface  but  it 
may  be  smoothed  up  with  wet 
hands.  W  hen  finally  trued  up, 
remove  the  template  by  loosening 
the  strap  of  tin  around  the  centre 
rod;  do  the  final  touching  up  with 
wet  hands  and  then  while  the 
_  model  is  stiffening  slightly  by  dry- 
ing, cut  the  three  legs  out  of  good  stiff  bats  of  clay,  using  a  paper  pat- 
tern of  a  leg  for  a  guide.  Set  the  legs  on  the  shape,  equidistant  from  each 
other,  being  especially  careful  with  the  lines  of  juncture  with  the  smoothly 
shaped  model,  using  wet  finger  tips  and  much  patience — unless  you  are 
an  experienced  modeler,  when  it  would  probably  be  child's  play.  While 
the  centre,  urn-like  portion  of  the  shape  should  have  true,  smooth  lines, 
the  legs,  obviously  being  modeled  separately  by  hand,  may  be  permitted 
more  rusticity.  Make  them  as  nearly  alike  as  practical,  but  not  too 
mechanical,  and  with  rounded,  not  sharp,  edges.  At  the  top  let  the  legs 
flow  as  smoothly  as  possible  into  the  vase  proper  at  the  line  of  greatest 
diameter.  Be  most  careful  with  the  line  of  juncture  between  legs  and 
inner  shape  all  the  way  down,  for  in  such  a  shape,  turned  with  a  tem- 
plate, dents  and  ridges  would  add  nothing  to  the  beauty. 

The  model  complete,  the  clay  is  allowed  to  dry  a  little — not  for  too 
long  a  time  or  it  may  crack — just  enough  to  be  firm,  slightly  rubbery 
to  the  touch,  and  not  at  all  sticky.    Then  make  a  plaster  mold  (Fig.  2). 

npHE  mold  is  to  be  in  three  parts,  dividing  on  the  front  and  near  one 
*-  edge  of  each  leg.  At  the  dividing  line  for  the  first  section  of  the 
plaster  mold  set  up  a  strip  of  rather  stiff  clay  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  model,  as  a  fence  to  retain  the 


A  buff-colored  vase  of  close-grained  texture, 
acid  washed  to  expose  aggregate  in  which  the 
predominating  color  specks  are  green,  brown, 
and  old  gold,  green  and  gold  predominating  in 
the  iridescent  leg  tiles 


plaster    within    its    proper  bound- 
aries.   As  I   found   it   difficult  to 
make  the  fence  follow  the  line  of  the 
[  lip  of  the  vase  at  the  top  without 
leaving  cracks,  which  would  make 
fins  in  the  plaster,  or  without  mar- 
|  ring  the  shape  in  making  the  fence 
1  tight,  I  departed  from  usual  prac- 
tice and  made  the  fence  at  the  top 
1  of  a  piece  of  tin,  having  a  smooth, 
'  sharp  edge.  A  piece  three  and  a  half 
inches  square  will  be  enough.  Shove 
the  tin  firmly  but  carefully  into  the 
model  and  bring  up  the  clay  fence 
to  join  the  tin  at  the  lower  edge. 
I  he  fence  should  project  from  the 
;  model  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 
I  Stay  the  fences,  which  are  pressed 
!  firmly  against  the  model,  with  sticks 


ClayTi 


Kaster 
Mel  d 

No  L- 


Fig.  2.   Making  the  plaster  mold  over  the 
clay  model 
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View  of  lobby,  Colum- 
bia U niversity  Club, 
New  York.  Palmer 
and  BornbOiUl,  Archi- 
tect!. 


of  a  cRedwood  Interior 


Finished  in  warm  Redwood,  a  dwelling  has  that 
feeling  of  coziness  and  comfort  which  spells  the  dif- 
ference between  a  house  and  a  home.  No  other  wood 
can  give  quite  the  same  softness  and  "homey"  effect 
as  Redwood.  It  may  be  left  in  its  own  natural  fin- 
ish, which  has  a  beautiful  old-rose  tint;  or  it  may  be 
stained  in  a  large  number  of  shades  and  colors.  Be- 
cause of  the  huge  size  of  Redwood  trees,  it  is  possible 
to  get  very  wide  panels. 

A  photograph  cannot  adequately  illustrate  the 
beauty  of  a  California  Redwood  interior;  it  can  mere- 
ly suggest  the  effect.  Some  slight  idea,  however,  of 
Redwood  paneling  can  be  gathered  from  the  picture 
shown  here  of  a  corner  of  the  Columbia  University 
Club  in  New  York.  Notice  the  grain  as  brought  out 
by  the  lamplight. 

The  unique  properties  of  Redwood  make  it  adapt- 
able to  many  kinds  of  construction.  It  resists  fire, 
owing  to  its  freedom  from  pitch  and  resin;  it  resists 
rot  because  it  is  impregnated  with  a  natural  preserva- 
tive. Properly  seasoned,  Redwood  will  not  shrink, 
crack  or  warp.  While  it  is  easy  to  work,  it  holds 
nails  well,  and  is  also  remarkably  strong. 

Write  for  free  booklets:  "California  Redwood 
Homes,"  "How  to  Finish  Redwood"  and  "Califor- 
nia Redwood  for  the  Engineer. ' '  Your  lumber  dealer 
should  carry  Redwood.  If  he  does  not,  write  us, 
and  your  needs  will  be  met. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
715  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  %pt 
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DISTINCTIVE  elegance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  finish  proof  against 
harm  from  water  or  moisture — this  is  the  long-lasting  varnish  for 
floors,  furniture,  woodwork,  interior  or  exterior. 
The  proof  is  in  your  dealer's  window  —  a  wood  panel  finished  with 


J~P,  tcatrn. 


is  submerged  in  the  water  of  an  aquarium,  month  after  month  — the  finish 
NEVER  turns  white. 

Sold  by  dealers  and  used  by  painters  everywhere. 

PITCAIRN  VARNISH  CO. 
Milwaukee     Newark     San  Francisco     Los  Angeles  Seattle 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 
Distributing  stocks  in  all  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


gTT  "Ambassador   Morgenthau's    Story"  (by 

JS  Henry  Morgenlhau,  formerly  American  Ambassador  to 
Turkey.^  Already  a  war  classic!  Net,  $2.00.  Al  all  Booksellers. 


The  Duplex- 
Alcazar 
Works  Miracles 

Modernize   your  kitchen. 
Replace  your  old-fashioned 
stove  with  a  new  Duplex-Al- 
cazar Range  and  see  kitchen-miracles  begin  to  happen. 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  two  ranges  in  one.  It  burns  gas 
or  coal  or  wood,  singly  or  together.  The  change  from  fuel  to 
fuel  is  instantaneous.  See  it  at  your  dealer's  or  write  for 
our  literature. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  COMPANY 
411  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

DVPLEX  ALCAIAi 

TWO    RANGES     IN  ONE 


"ELIZABETH" 


•  r^LIZABETH"  a  generation 
O  old,  has  now  a  pair  of  half- 
sisters  in  "Christopher  and 
Columbus"  to  share  her  place 
on  the  reading  table.  Net, 
$1.60. 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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ARTISTIC 

SPARK 
SCREENS 

Made  to 
Order 


YOUR  OPEX  FIRES  are  perfectly  SAFE  with 
one  of  our  Made-to-Order  Spark  Screens. 
Extremely  attractive,  fit  exactly,  give  absolute 
protection  from  flying  sparks.  Strong,  durable, 
and  handsome.  Two  solid  brass  handles.  Send 
to-day  for  Individual  Measurement  Blank  and 

Price  List.     Orders  promptly  filled  and  shipped. 

OLIVER  WHYTE  CO.,  INC 
25  Cornhill  Boston.  Mass. 


pressed  into  the  fence  at  one  end  and  held  at 
the  bench  bv  wads  of  clay.  Run  a  fence  of 
clay  an  inch  high  around  the  top  of  the  shape, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  inside  the  edge  of 
the  lip.  This  must  be  carefully  placed  so 
that  the  outside  of  the  fence  makes  a  perfect 
circle,  as  it  will  describe  the  inner  edge  of  the 
finished  cast.  Grease  the  third  of  the  model 
to  be  molded  with  lard  oil  applied  with  a  soft 
brush;  also  grease  the  fences.  Grease  the  bench 
or  working  board  (previously  shellacked)  with 
a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  stearine  (two  parts 
kerosene  combined  with  one  part  stearine  while 
the  latter,  melted,  is  still  hot).  A  professional 
worker  usually  manipulates  the  plaster  with  his 
hands  just  before  it  stiffens,  piling  it  up  be- 
tween the  fences  against  the  model,  reinforced 
with  strips  of  burlap  or  little  twists  of  manila 
fibre  or  excelsior  which  have  been  dipped  in  the 
plaster  before  it  stiffens.  A  mold  section  with 
a  flat  back  is  more  easily  handled  later  on,  so 
it  is  suggested  that  an  outside  fence  be  used. 
This  may  be  a  board,  extending  model  high  and 
from  one  fence  to  the  other,  or  a  piece  of  heavy 
floor  oilcloth  or  linoleum.  The  clay  fences  have 
to  be  pressed  firmly  against  this  back  fence  to 
close  all  cracks,  and  a  roll  of  clay  pressed  along 
the  bottom  of  the  board  or  oilcloth  to  prevent 
leakage.  A  little  ingenuity  will  find  a  way 
to  hold  the  back  fence  in  place.  I  had  a  pair 
of  long  metal  shelf  brackets  which  I  clamped 
to  my  working  board,  making  the  finest  sort  of 
brace  for  the  form.  When  everything  is  secure, 
prepare  the  plaster. 

T  HAVE  never  seen  or  heard  explicit  direc- 
tions  for  mixing  plaster — fine  casting  plaster — 
with  water.  Plaster  workers  say  that  you  must 
know  by  the  feel  when  the  proportion  of 
plaster  to  water  is  correct.  It  must  be  tried,  a 
small  quantity,  to  see  what  will  happen.  Half 
fill  a  three  or  four  quart  basin  with  water.  Sift 
in  the  plaster  between  the  fingers  and  let  it  settle 
gradually  into  the  water.  Do  not  try  to  force 
the  combination  with  big  scoops  of  plaster. 
W  hen  the  plaster  still  lies  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  stir  it  (hands  are  best),  working 
out  lumps  with  the  fingers.  \\  hen  the  mix  has 
thickened  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  cream, 
dip  in  the  twists  of  fibre  or  excelsior  or  strips  of 
burlap.  Act  quickly;  the  plaster  sets  up  rapidly. 
Pour  it,  shoving  a  hand  down  into  the  mold 
section  to  puddle  the  plaster  next  to  the  model, 
so  there  will  be  no  bubbles  or  unfilled  pockets. 
Place  the  reinforcing  well  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  model,  extending  mainly  in  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  mold  section. 

By  the  time  you  have  cleaned  your  hands,  so  as 
not  to  get  particles  of  plaster  into  your  modeling 
clay,  and  scraped  out  your  pan  ready  for  the 
next  batch  of  plaster,  the  first  pouring  will  prob- 
ably stand  alone.  \\  hen  the  first  section  of  mold 
is  filled,  remove  the  clay  fences  and  the  back 
fence.  Pull  out  the  little  tin  fences  carefully, 
closing  the  cut  in  the  model  by  a  little  pressure 
on  the  clay.  Cut  a  notch  in  each  edge  of  the 
mold  section  so  that  the  next  section  when  cast 
against  this  surface  will  key  with  it.  Brush  these 
edges  with  two  coats  of  orange  shellac,  allowing 
time  for  the  first  coat  to  dry  before  the  second 
is  applied.  \\  hen  the  second  coat  is  hard,  grease 
with  the  kerosene-steanne  mixture.  Set  up  just' 
one  clay  fence  on  the  remaining  free  leg  of  the 
shape  (Fig.  2),  grease  model  and  fences  as  be- 
fore, and  pour  another  section  of  mold.  Remove 
the  last  clay  fence,  cut  notch  in  plaster,  shellac, 
grease,  and  pour  the  last  remaining  section  of  the 
mold.  All  three  sections  should  be  made  at  one 
session.  If  part  of  the  mold  sections  are  made 
one  day  and  the  work  stands  unfinished  until  the 
next  day,  there  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  shrinkage 
in  the  model  so  that  ridges  will  be  formed  where 
the  last  mold  sections  join  the  first. 

When  the  mold  is  hard,  tap  it  with  a  hammer 
and  strike  the  working  board  quite  smartly  if 
necessary  to  loosen  the  sections.  Remove  the 
model  and  go  over  the  work  carefully,  removing 
specks  of  clay  that  may  have  adhered  and  fill 
bubble  holes  with  plaster,  or  if  very  small,  mere 
pin  hoies,  they  may  be  filled  with  clay.  After 
the  mold  has  been  carefully  smoothed  up,  give 
it  three  or  four  coats  of  shellac. 

'  I  *HE  lamp  has  four  one-inch  square  tile  in 
iridescent  greens  and  gold  on  each  leg. 
Select  these  tile  and  place  them  in  a  dish  of  water 
to  absorb  all  they  will.  Then  wipe  them  dry  on 
the  outside  and  glue  them  to  stout  cotton  tapes 
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GUARANTEE 

We  unreservedly  agree  to  re- 
place those  goods  with  which 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  the 
purchaser  is  dissatisfied,  pro- 
vided they  bear  when  sold,  the 
registered  Trade  Mark  "Old 
Bleach"  or  woven  brand  as 
above. 


ROSE  PATTERN 
"OLD  BLEACH" 

Pure  Irish  Linen  Damask 


"Old  Bleach"  designs  are  not  just  arbitrary  patterns, 
but  are  woven  from  recognized  masterpieces.  The 
supreme  quality  of  "Old  Bleach"  Damasks  makes  a 
worthy  background  for  these  famous  designs. 

"Old  Bleach"  pure  Irish  Linen  is  found  in  house- 
holds noted  for  their  perfection  of  appointment. 
Exclusive  quality  that  never  varies — Beauty  that 
lasts,  are  the  means  whereby  this  high  distinction 
is  maintained. 

The 

"Old  Bleach"  Linen 

Co.  Ltd. 

RANDALSTOWN,      CO.    ANTRIM,  IRELAND 
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The  Most  Popular  Author— With  Millions  of  Friends 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

Has  more  readers  than  all  other  writers  of  fiction 
combined.  The  demand  for  his  new  novel — just 
published — required  a  first  printing  of  forty  car 
loads— 750,000  copies.  It  is  the  greatest  novel  this 
popular  author  has  ever  written.  The  story  is  vi- 
brant with  the  local  color  of  the  mystic,  enchanted 
Ozarks— "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  country. 

The  Re  creation  of  Brian  Kent 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  J.  Allen  St.  John 

THE  RE-CREATION  OP  BRIAN  KENT  is  a  wonderful  Ozark  story  of  life 
and  love,  rich  in  philosophy,  tender  and  sweet  with  pathos,  masterful  in 
character  analysis,  charming  in  description,  and  thrilling  in  dramatic  action. 
Brian  Kent,  Auntie  Sue,  Judy  and  Betty  Jo  are  more  than  creations — they  are 
actual  living,  human  beings.  Auntie  Sue's  "River  Philosophy,"  symbolizing 
the  foundation  principles  of  life,  will  strengthen  human  faith  to  happiness  as  it 
Re-Created  Brian  Kent. 

Full  Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50  Everywhere 
Other  Novels  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— Nearly  Eight  Million  Sold 

That  Printer  of  Udell's — The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills — The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews — The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth — Their  Yesterdays — The  Eyes  of  the  World — When  a  Man's  a  Man 

Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 


"A  literary  gem 


IegoryofLife  Tl,^  IT  J  If*    ~  Cloth, 60 Cents 

that  will  uve"  lne  Uncrowned  Jving  Leather,  $1.25 


Publishers,  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Chicago 

231-233  West  Monroe  Street  E.  W.  Reynolds,  President 

Note — You  must  see  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  now  in  Ten  Reel  Motion  Picture.  Scenario 
and  Direction  in  every  detail  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— PERSONALLY 

Harold  BelS  Wright  Story-Picture  Corporation 

Pomona,  Cal.        E.  W.  Reynolds,  President        Los  Angeles 


Running  Water  and 
Electric  Light 

From  One  Plant 

Running  water  under  strong  pressure  at 
the  turn  of  the  faucet— electric  light  flooding 
house  and  barn  at  the  turn  of  the  switch — both 
furnished  by  one  complete,  compact  Kewanti 
plant  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
plant  supplying  only  one. 

KEwane£ 

COMBINATION  PLANTS 

Kewanee  Systems  are  built  right— cm  be  operated 
by  anyone.  Low  in  cost,  economical  in  operation, 
Kewanee  Combination  Plants  never  fail  to  give 
365  day  service  year  after  year.  There  is  a  Ke- 
wanee System  built  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 
Write  for  free  bulletins  on  Kewanee  Electric  Light, 
Running  Water  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

Formerly  Kewanee  W4ter  Supply  Co. 

402  S.  Franklin  St.  Kewanee,  III. 


GREAT  writers  reach  both  ends  of  the 
audience — pressbox  and  pit.  This  is 
Tarkington's  achievement.  The  Pulitzer 
award  for  the  best  American  novel  of  1918 
was  awarded  to 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S 
The  Magnificent  Ambersons 

Net,  $1.60 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE    &  COMPANY 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


UyFOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
i^ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


an  inch  wide,  placing  the  tile  face  down  on  the 
tapes  in  the  arrangement  desired.  Then  when 
the  glue  on  the  tile  is  hard,  glue  the  other  side  of 
the  tapes  inside  the  legs  of  the  mold.  Use  no 
moreglue  in  this  work  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  tile  will  thus  project  into  the  mold  and 
be  surrounded  by  concrete  except  on  the  faces. 
The  moisture  of  the  concrete  will  soften  the  glue, 
so  that  the  release  of  the  tile  from  the  tapes  and 
the  tapes  from  the  mold  will  be  easy.  Grease 
the  interior  of  the  mold  with  the  kerosene-stearine 
mixture,  being  careful  not  to  grease  the  backs 
and  edges  of  the  tile.  Set  up  the  mold  on  bench 
or  pallet  which  has  been  smoothed,  shellacked, 
and  greased.  Lock  the  mold  sections  together 
with  a  stout  but  pliable  wire,  drawn  up  with  a 
turnbuckle,  or,  if  a  square  shape,  hold  it  with 
clamps,  or  instead  of  the  wire  and  turnbuckle 
use  a  rope  well  drawn  up  and  tied  and  tightened 
by  wedges,  between  rope  and  mold. 

To  specify  the  materials  for  the  concrete,  more 
than  to  suggest  the  probable  proportions,  is 
beside  the  point.  Much  of  the  interest  in  the 
work  is  in  this  selection.  Almost  every  part  of 
the  country  abounds  in  concrete  aggregates  of 
special  interest.  For  small  work  like  this  the 
possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
and  by  the  ingenuity  in  ferreting  out  interesting 
materials.  You  may  know  where  crushed  mar- 
ble or  granite  in  beautiful  colors  is  to  be  obtained; 
where  there  is  a  deposit  of  beautiful  sand — brown, 
yellow,  white,  red.  I  obtained  a  few  bags  of  a 
peculiar  fawn-colored  Texas  stone,  crushed  to 
pass  a  quarter-inch  screen  and  containing  a  great 
deal  of  "gold"  mica.  I  wanted  a  fine  surface 
so  I  used  only  that  part  of  the  rock  which  would 
pass  a  fly  screen.  Your  color  idea  may  permit 
the  use  of  common  gray  Portland  cement.  I 
used  white  Portland  cement  to  preserve  lighter, 
softer  tones.  My  mix  was  as  follows,  parts 
being  measured  by  volume  and  each  part  a  ten 
ounce  jar: 

Six  parts  white  cement  (all  little  lumps  removed). 

One  and  a  half  parts  hydrated  lime  (if  measured  by 
weight  instead  of  by  volume,  remember  that  hydrated 
lime  is  almost  twice  as  bulky  as  cement  and  use  only 
three  quarter  part  of  hydrated  lime  to  six  parts  cement 
by  weight  measurement.) 

Three  tenths  part  yellow  ochre  (use  only  good  min- 
eral colors  with  cement  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  the  cement). 

Seven  parts  Texas  fawn  stone,  passing  a  fly  screen. 

Seven  parts  white  marble,  passing  a  fly  screen. 

Three  tenths  part  gold  mica  in  addition  to  the  mica 
already  contained  in  the  Texas  stone. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  aggregate  as  cement.  For 
larger  objects,  coarser  aggregates  may  be  used 
and  less  cement  in  proportion.  The  finer  the 
aggregate  the  more  cement  is  required  to  coat 
the  particles.  Really  scientific  proportioning 
requires  that  the  aggregates  be  graded  from  the 
finest  dust  to  the  largest  size,  determined  by 
separation  through  a  series  of  screens,  and  that 
the  voids  be  known,  so  that  cement  may  be  added 
sufficient  to  fill  those  voids  and  give  a  slight 
excess.  Such  ornamental  work  as  here  described 
is  never  called  upon,  however,  to  possess  the 
strength  of  structural  concrete  and  there  is  more 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  materials. 

MIX  the  materials  in  a  tight,  shallow,  wooden 
box.  First  mix  the  cement,  hydrated 
lime,  and  color,  dry,  mixing  very  thoroughly, 
using  a  small  flat  trowel,  turning  the  materials 
over  and  over  and  from  one  side  to  the  other 
until  there  are  no  specks  nor  color  in  streaks,  and 
it  appears  uniform  throughout.  Then  add  the 
other  materials  and  continue  the  dry  mixing. 
The  thoroughness  of  mixing  is  very  important; 
it  is  especially  essential  where  such  fine  materials 
as  these  are  used  in  small  ornamental  work. 
When  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  take  out  a  big 
cupful  of  the  dry  mix  and  set  it  aside  for  future 
use.  Do  not  forget  this  important  detail.  Then 
to  the  batch  in  the  box  add  water  slowly,  mixing 
all  the  time,  scraping  up  the  dry  material  from 
the  corners  and  rub  out  all  the  lumps  and  balls 
formed  by  the  water  in  the  fine,  dry  material. 
Mi'v  and  add  water  until  the  color  is  uniform 
throughout  the  batch  and  until  the  consistency 
is  such  that  a  handful  of  the  material  when  tightly 
squeezed,  sticks  together  and  shows  a  film  of 
moisture  on  the  outside.  This  is  a  so-called 
dry  mix. 

Now  begin  to  fill  the  mold.  Use  a  stick  to 
tamp  the  material  into  the  bottom  of  the  mold 
but  make  use  of  the  fingers  liberally,  pressing  the 
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"50%  Cheaper  than  Paint" 

(100%  Handsomer) 

For  Shingles  and  other  Exterior  Woodwork 

You  can  save  half  your  paint  bill  and  half  your 
painting  bill,  by  staining  your  house  with  Cabot's 
Stains.  The  colors  are  rich  and  velvety,  they 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  they  last  as  long  as  paint.  They  are  made  of 
genuine  Creosote,  which  penetrates  and  preserves 
the  wood.  You  get  beauty,  low  cost  and  per- 
manence by  insisting  upon 

Cabot's   Creosote  Stains 


You  can  get  Caool's  Slain 
/or  stained  -wood  samples 


ry.  Send 
est  agent. 


\nd  name  of  1 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
147  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
84  «.  Kinrie  St..  t'Mrag*  &tt XarUt  SI..  San  Francis. 


GREENWICH 


THE  RICHEST 
COUNTRYSIDE  IN 
AMERICA 


LADD  Ct%  NICHOLS 

ITS 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Telephone  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Every  house,  old  farm,  estate, 
brook,  lake,  ravine,  hill  hereabout, 
that's  for  sale  or  rent. 


^^gy-'^s^  UNDERGROUND 


Garbage  Receivers 


The  sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

15  years  on  the  market. 
17.000  sold — some  in  your  neighborhood. 

Our  Truck  wheels  your  ash  barrel  up  or  down 
steps.    Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel. 

Send  for  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay  you. 
Sold  Direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,    26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jevelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


Experience  Resources  ]:acitjties 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37  -  Street 
NewYork 


#TT  Found!  A  really  humorous  book-  "Ma  Pettengill" 
~j|  (by  Harry  Leon  Wilson).    Net,  $1.50.    At  all  book- 
stores.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers 

4TT  "The  Valley  of  Vision"  (by  Sarah  Comslock). 

ji  The  story  of  a  woman's  vision  and  the  man  who  came  to 
share  it.    Net.  SI. 50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers 

"The   Haunted   Bookshop"    (by  Christopher 
jl  Morley).     The  story  of  the  quaintest  secondhand  book- 
shop in  America,  and  what  happened  when  a  girl,  a  young 
man  and  a  Bolshevik  got  there.    Net,  $1.50.    At  all  book- 
stores.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

We  will  frive  time  Free  Right  NOW  estimating  the  kinds  and 
number  you  need,  and  ideas  for  their  proper  planting.  We 
produce  the  best  plants  grown.    Our  Goods  and  Service  are 
dillerent  from  All  others.   Ask  To-Day  for  1019  Catalogue. 

THE  PROGRESS  NURSERIES 

1011  Peters  Ave.                                             Troy,  Ohio 

Keep  Abreast 
of  the  Times 

Electricity  works  for  you.  Make  it  cook  for  you.  The 
electric  range  is  the  latest  development  in  kitchen  economy. 
It  is  specified  by  prominent  architects  and  is  used  in  the 
foremost  homes. 

De ane's  French  RangSe 

shown  here  is  the  last  word  in  electric  range  construction. 
The  heat  is  ready  instantly — no  delays  while  temperatures 
rise.  It  does  what  no  other  fuel  will  do — gives  three  degrees 
of  heat  under  perfect  control  and  reduces  cooking  to  an  exact 
science.  This  range  has  two  large  ovens,  two  twenty-four 
inch  broilers  and  breakfast  oven,  all  with  platform-drop  doors 
and  a  double  warming  closet  with  sliding  doors.  All  trim- 
mings are  black  nickel  plate. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Heart  of  the  Home,"  shows  a  number  of  our  "tailor- 
made"  ranges  using  various  fuels  installed  in  the  kitchens  of  well-known 
people.  Ask  your  architect  to  get  you  a  copy  or  we  will  send  you 
one  it  you  wish. 


A  few  of  the  users  include: 

J.  B.  Burrall,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Aymar  Embury,  2nd,  Architect 
Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York 
H.  O.  Barber,  Lander,  Wyoming 

Garbittt  &  Weidner,  Architects 
Frederick  Conde,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Ford  Huntington,  New  York 

Hoppin  &  Koen,  Architects 


D)EAME  CO, 
263-267  West  36th  St..NewYoili.N.Y. 


Electric  Range  designed  and  built  by  us 
for  Harding  Allen,  Barre,  Mass.,  L.  W, 
Briggs  Co.,  Architects. 


So 
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Put  your  own  key 
in  your  own 
front  door 


Visible  Evidence 
of  Good  Taste 


When  you  plan  that  new  home,  make 
sure  that  the  locks  and  hardware  add  a 
note  of  harmony.    Every  style  of  architecture  calls  for 
a  definite  design  of  what  contractors  call  "builders' 
hardware". 

To  make  sure,  read  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs.  It 
illustrates  many  attractive  designs — all  sturdy,  finely 
finished  and  true  to  the  time-tried  Sargent  standards  of 
solid,  substantial  worth.  Send  for  the  helpful  book 
today.    It  is  authoritative.    Consult  your  architect. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

36  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For  Extra  Security 

If  you  have  a  lock  of  doubtful  strength  on  the 

tB—  -  -n    front  dour  of  your  present 

IfflMMWilllf1'  1111 1  norne>  apartment  or  store 
ItjS  wK(  .  I  relnIorce  it  at  once  with  a 
mK'KtMS^-Jj  1  sturoV>  dependable  Sargent 
'==^Bmm=!lr  Cylinder  Day  and  Night 
Latch.  It  costs  but  little — may  save  much.  Various 
styles  and  finishes;  three  keys  to  each  latch. 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 

Smoky 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  most  thrilling  story  of  the  most  thrilling  fight  of  the 
ji  war.     "With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few 
Marines"  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.W.  Catlin,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Illustrated.    Net.  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Biltmore  Hand- woven  Homespuns  for  Ladies'  Suits 

Strictly  hand-woven  and  containing  absolutely  not  a  fibre  of  anything  but  new  sheep's 
wool.  Hand-dyed  with  vegetable  and  ALIZARINE  dyes.  No  Aniline  dyes  used.  Every 
color  guaranteed.    After  we  dye  the  wool  we  card,  spin,  weave  and  dry-clean  it,  then 
scour  and  shrink  it  in  soap  and  hot  water  two  hours  and  dry  it  in  the  sun. 
Biltmore  Industries  were  originated  19  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt  on  the 
famous  Biltmore  Estate,  where  they  were  operated  until  1917,  when 
they  were  purchased  by  Grove  Park.  Inn,  the  finest  resort  hotel  in 
the  world.  We  have  received  two  gold  and  one  silver  medals. 
r^Wc  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  patterns  and  colors. 

We  weave  over  a  thousand  yards  a  week  and  are  hardly  able 
to  fill  our  orders  at  that. 

Single  widths,  seven  to  eight  yards  to  a  coat  suit. 
Summer  weight,  §3.-15  per  yard.  Regular  weights, 
53.75.  Overcoat  weight,  extra  heavy,  5 4-75 - 
■  Samples  costing  us  iof  each  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Please  do  not  put  as  to  this  expense  unless  you  arc 
seriously  considering  our  homespun. 

Biltmore  Homespuns  arc  worn  by  some  of  the 
L  wealthiest  women  in  the  United  States. 

-    i    LJ  Established  R,l»m„,»  I„J„c»fl»c  Grove  Park  Inn. 

1  A  qi9Qi        Biltmore  Industries,  Asheviiie.  n.  c. 


concrete  painstakingly  around  the  tile  and  into 
the  small  corners  and  angles  of  the  legs  and 
around  the  base  of  the  shape.  Taking  pains 
now  saves  trouble  later  on.  The  mix  should  be 
of  that  consistency  that  it  will  "stay  put."  If 
too  wet  it  will  appear  to  become  more  wet  from 
working  it  and  it  will  sag.  If  it  is  to  be  a  lamp, 
set  a  piece  of  furniture  pipe  or  tubing,  with  a 
wooden  plug  or  cork  in  the  end,  down  in  the  centre 
— exactly  in  the  centre  and  perpendicular  to  the 
pallet.  This  may  be  provided  for  by  setting  a 
peg  into  the  centre  of  the  pallet,  arranged  before- 
hand, so  that  the  pipe  slips  on  the  peg  and  is  held 
upright,  the  end  of  the  pipe  resting  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  what  will  be  the  bottom  surface 
of  the  lamp.  When  the  lamp  is  four  or  five  days 
old  and  can  be  handled  readily,  turn  it  upside 
down  and  with  a  rat-tail  file,  make  a  little  channel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  leading  from  the  outer 
line  of  the  base  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  The 
lamp  cord  may  be  secured  in  this  channel  with 
sealing  wax  and  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  covered 
with  felt,  glued  on.  But  this  is  getting  ahead 
of  the  story. 

As  the  concrete  is  placed  in  the  mold  and 
reaches  a  level  above  the  slimmest  portion,  begin 
to  make  it  hollow,  making  a  concrete  shell  an 
inch  thick;  when  shaped  with  the  hand  to  a  height 
of  three  inches,  the  hollow  space  may  be  filled 
with  damp  sand,  which  is  tamped  in  and  holds 
the  concrete  in  place,  and  so  on  until  the  mold 
is  completely  filled.  A  few  hours  later,  make  a 
little  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  sand  core  and  pour 
in  just  a  little  water,  not  enough  to  flood  the  con- 
crete, but  enough  to  keep  the  sand  core  moist, 
so  that  it  will  absorb  no  water  from  the  concrete. 
Keep  this  sand  thoroughly  moistened  and  the 
mold  may  be  removed  with  safety  in  two  days. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  combination  of 
heat  and  moisture  is  necessary  to  cure  concrete — 
to  harden  it.  Heat  without  moisture  will  prove 
disastrous. 

The  mold  parts  should  be  removed  carefully. 
From  this  particular  shape  they  are  pulled 
straight  out,  horizontally,  after  tapping  with  a 
hammer.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  imper- 
fections, little  pin  holes,  slight  air  pockets,  and 
perhaps  even  honeycombed  spots.  First  clean 
off  any  glue  that  may  still  adhere  on  the  face  of 
the  tiie  inlays  and  then  with  a  bristle  brush  of 
medium  stiffness  clean  away  all  loose  particles. 
Rub  down  fins  or  raised  imperfections  with  a  file, 
and  then  wet  the  concrete  thoroughly  with  water. 

NEXT  take  a  portion  of  the  cupful  of  the  dry 
mix,  like  that  of  which  the  cast  was  made, 
and  adding  water,  work  it  into  a  soft  paste. 
Rub  this  into  the  pin  holes  and  imperfections 
while  the  cast  is  still  wet.  If  the  filled  places  are 
large  in  spots,  smooth  and  try  to  true  up  the 
surface  lightly  with  a  soft  camel's  hair  brush. 
Wrap  the  cast  in  wet  cloths,  and  see  that  the 
sand  inside  is  kept  damp  and  the  cloths  wet  for 
at  least  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  wet 
the  surface  thoroughly  and  rub  with  a  fine  car- 
borundum brick  or  with  a  little  brick  previously 
made  of  cement  and  fine  sand.  Next,  wash  the 
surface  with  a  solution  of  commercial  muriatic 
acid  (one  part)  and  water  (three  or  four  parts). 
The  acid  bath  will  cut  away  the  surface  film  of 
cement  and  expose  the  color  and  sparkle  of  the 
aggregate.  Watch  this  process  closely.  X)o  not 
let  the  acid  etch  too  deeply  so  as  to  pit  the  surface. 
Stop  the  action  of  the  acid  by  applying  plenty 
of  water. 

When  well  dried  out  apply  the  lamp  fixture  by 
adding  a  length  of  fixture  tubing  to  that  project- 
ing inside  the  lamp.  Put  a  hammered  copper 
plate,  of  saucer  shape,  turned  bottom  side  up 
over  the  top  of  the  vase,  the  tubing  just  emerging 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre.  The  coupling  of 
the  fixture  applied  on  top  and  screwed  down  to 
the  tubing  will  clamp  the  plate  in  position.  If 
this  fixture  and  shade  spreader  is  very  brassy,  as 
it  is  apt  to  be,  give  it  a  coat  of  copper  bronze 
paint  and  when  dry  apply  an  antiquing  mix- 
ture made  by  mixing  burnt  umber  or  burnt  sienna 
with  varnish  to  a  thick  paste,  then  thinned  with 
turpentine  and  applied  over  the  copper  paint. 
When  this  application  gets  "tacky"  rub  in  spots 
with  a  cloth,  so  that  the  color  will  be  uneven. 

The  result  is  true  ornamental  concrete  as 
distinguished  from  a  cement  ornament.  The 
cement  is  serving  its  true  purpose  as  a  binder  for 
the  real  components  of  the  concrete — the  stone 
particles.  The  rubbing  and  the  acid  have  re- 
moved the  cement  film;  the  stone  is  exposed. 
This  is  honest  concrete,  synthetic  stone. 
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The  estate  of  Mr.  Forrest  T.  Dryden,  reproduced 
from  an  original  painting  in  oil.  The  treatment  of 
the  trees  was  entrusted  to  the  demonstrated  skill  of 
Daren  Tree  Surgeons 


Among  prominent  persons  served  by  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons  are: 

HAROLD  F.  McCORMICK 
IRVIN  S.  COBB 
CHARLES  L.  TIFFAN  Y 
DANIEL  GUGGENHEIM 
CAPT.  ISAAC  E.  EMERSON 
H.  S.  FIRESTONE 
MRS.  T.  J.  EMORY 
MRS.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 


JOHN  DAVET 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Do  you  really  know  what  is  the  condition  of  your  trees? 

Yes,  they  probably  look  all  right  to  the  untrained  eye.  But  a 
fine  valuable  tree  may  appear  healthy  and  still  be  rotting  away 
on  the  inside  or  be  ready  to  split  to  pieces  in  any  high  wind. 

On  a  certain  large  estate  where  a  squad  of  Davey  Tire  Surgeons  were  at  work, 
the  Davey  representative  called  the  owner's  attention  to  a  beautiful  tree  with  a 
badly  splitting  crotch.  The  owner,  not  realizing  its  serious  condition,  replied, 
"Let  thai  one  go  for  a  while;  there  are  some  other  ones  1  wish  to  take  (  are  ol 
first."  No  amount  of  argument  would  cause  him  to  change  his  decision.  A 
heavy  .summer  storm  happened  to  come  up  a  week  or  so  later,  and  half  of  that 
tree  crashed  to  the  ground.  This  same  thing  is  happening  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  fine  trees  every  year.  And  all  because  the  ow  ners,  not  realizing  the 
dangerous  conditions  that  may  exist,  neglect  them  just  because  the  leaves  are 
green  and  the  trees  may  look  healthy  and  safe. 

For  the  treatment  of  your  priceless  trees  you  will  certainly  require  Tree  Surgeons 
of  unquestioned  skill  and  responsibility.  The  Davey  Organization  of  several 
hundred  highly  trained  men  of  fine  character  has  been  built  slowly  and  patiently 
to  give  the  utmost  in  Tree  Surgery.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be 
made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  110  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  Xew  York  City,  225  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago, 
Westminster  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  and  Boston.    Write  nearest  ojfice 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston,  Sprinpfield,  Lenox,  Newport,  Hartford, 
Stamford,  Albany,  PoiiL'bkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  Montclair,  New  Yo-k,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburp, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee. 
Canadian  address:  SoS  Laupauchitere  West,  Montreal 


DAVEY     TREE  SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  ami  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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IN  skillful  hands  finish  becomes  an  art  medium. 
It  heightens  or  subdues,  enriches  or  mellows, 
the  natural  color  and  markings  of  a  fine  piece  of 
wood.  It  is  a  species  of  overtone  which  gives  the 
designer  a  whole  new  range  of  variation  in  effects. 

When  you  see  a  piece  of  Berkey  &  Gay  Span- 
Umbrian  furniture,  for  instance,  finished  with  the 
soft,  warm  tones  which  natural  walnut  acquires 
after  a  century  of  use,  you  marvel  at  the  effect.  It 
adds  the  final  touch  of  hominess,  of  having  been 
lived  with;  possessing  the  richness  of  an  antique. 

Span-Umbrian  furniture  is  made  for  hall,  living 
room,  dining  room,  or  bedroom.  Write  us  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

An  interesting  brochure  concerning  Berkey  iff  Gay 
furniture ,  with  illustrations ,  sent  upon  request. 


THIS  SHOP  MARK 

is  inlaid  in  every  genuine  Berkey  b"  Gay  production.    It  is  the  customer's  protection 
when  buying  and  his  pride  thereafter 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO. 

450  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  comprising  thousands  of  pieces  of  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  may  be 
seen  at  our  New  York  showrooms,  1 13-119  West  40th  St.,  or  at  Grand  Rapids.  Visitors 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from,  their  furniture  dealer. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SURE  OF 
WINTER  EGGS 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

EVEN  a  good  hen  will  lay  but  few  eggs 
if  she  receives  poor  care,  and  a  poor 
hen  will  not  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  her 
way,  no  matter  how  well  she  is  cared 
for.  In  almost  every  flock  at  least  a  few  boarder 
hens,  as  poultry  keepers  call  the  non-producers, 
can  be  found.  Curiously  enough  they  are  likely 
to  be  the  best  looking  birds  in  the  flock,  having 
sleek,  smooth  feathers,  a  trim  appearance,  and 
highly  colored  shanks.  The  larger  the  flock, 
the  more  boarder  hens  it  is  likely  to  contain.  It 
isn't  possible  to  get  a  satisfactory  egg  yield  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flock  if  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  hens  are  laying  only 
occasionally  or  perhaps  not  laying  at  all.  It  will 
be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  watch  the  pullets 
in  the  fall  and  to  slip  a  celluloid  leg  band  on  the 
leg  of  each  bird  found  on  a  nest.  These  bands 
are  spiral  in  form,  and  come  in  difFerent  colors. 
By  using  them  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  indicate 
just  which  birds  began  to  lay  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  having  a  different  color 
for  each  month.  Obviously,  unhanded  birds 
will  be  those  that  have  not  begun  to  lay  at  all. 
Of  course  this  method  cannot  be  followed  when 
many  hens  are  kept,  but  it  is  feasible  when  there 
is  only  a  small  flock  in  the  back  yard  which  can 
be  visited  several  times  a  day.  Even  on  large 
plants  the  first  pullets  to  lay  can  be  banded, 
which  will  simplify  the  matter  of  choosing  hens 
for  a  breeding  pen  in  the  spring,  as  the  pullets 
which  are  earliest  to  lay  usually  prove  to  be  the 
best  producers. 

Another  way  to  separate  the  drones  from  the 
working  hens  is  to  make  a  double  pen  with  adjust- 
able trap  nests  in  the  separating  partition.  These 
nests  may  be  purchased  cheaply  or  made  at 
home.  All  the  hens  are  placed  in  one  pen. 
Those  which  desire  to  lay  step  into  the  nest  and 
are  prevented  from  returning  to  the  original 
pen  by  the  dropping  of  a  trap  door.  After  laying, 
the  hen  finds  that  she  can  leave  the  nest  by  a  rear 
door,  and  passes  into  the  second  pen.  At  night 
all  the  hens  in  this  pen  are  returned  to  pen  No.  i, 
but  first  are  banded.  It  is  plain  that  the  hens 
which  are  found  after  a  few  days  without  bands 
are  not  laying. 

TT  IS  probable  that  the  supply  of  fall  eggs  will 
be  much  larger  this  year  than  for  several 
years  past  because  early  hatching  was  strongly 
advocated  last  spring,  and  it  is  the  early  hatched 
chick  which  makes  the  fall  laying  pullet.  Pullets 
of  the  smaller  breeds,  like  the  Leghorns,  that  have 
been  kept  growing  steadily  without  a  check, 
may  be  expected  to  lay  in  five  months,  so  that  a 
good  many  eggs  will  be  produced  in  October. 
Larger  hens,  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  require  an  addi- 
tional month  before  they  start  laying.  You 
can  t  expect  to  get  winter  eggs  in  any  number 
unless  your  layers  have  been  properly  grown. 
Something,  too,  depends  upon  the  strain,  for 
heredity  is  an  important  factor.  If  you  are  to 
buy  pullets  in  the  fall,  make  an  effort  to  get  them 
from  some  poultryman  whose  hens  have  a  repu- 
tation for  high  egg  yields.  Be  certain  that  any 
birds  which  you  buy  are  in  good  condition,  and 
well  matured.  They  should  be  stocky  and 
vigorous  looking,  with  clean  cut-heads  and  bright 
eyes,  and  should  be  full  of  vigor  and  activity. 

Get  your  laying  hens  into  winter  quarters  be- 
fore October,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  move  them  after 
they  begin  laying.  If  laying  birds  have  to  be 
moved,  shift  them  after  dark,  and  let  them  go 
to  roost  without  any  supper.  Then  feed  them 
well  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  They  will 
be  so  busy  scratching  for  their  breakfast  that 
they  won't  notice  the  change  in  their  location. 

VOU  cannot  properly  expect  to  get  eggs  from 
■■■  hens  which  are  kept  in  a  damp,  drafty 
house.  Be  sure  that  the  floor  is  dry,  and  if  nec- 
essary add  several  inches  of  sand  to  make  it 
higher  than  the  ground  outside.  A  cement 
floor  will  be  all  right  if  there  is  a  thick  layer  of 
cinders  or  loose  stones  under  it.  Fresh  air  does 
no  harm,  even  though  cold,  if  it  enters  only  from 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  rear  and  side  walls 
should  be  perfectly  tight  but  the  front  may  be 
entirely  open,  or  may  have  large  window  spaces 
to  be  covered  with  muslin  curtains  when  the 
weather  goes  below  zero.    A  new  type  of  poultry 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  idea  of  a  pipe  will  not  disturb  your  own  intcrpreta* 

organ  in  one's  home  was  not  dreamed  tions. 

of.    Today  the  pipe  organ  is  planned  The  Estcy  Residence  Organ  can  be 

for  as  naturally  as  a  conservatory  or  built  into  the  home  you  live  in,  or 

library.  planned  for  in  your  new  one. 

You  can  play  an  Estey  Residence  The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattle- 
Organ.  Its  mechanical  player  is  more  boro,  Vermont  ;  Studios  in  New  York, 
accurate  than  any  human  musician  can  1 1  West  49th  Street  ;  Chicago,  Lyon 
always  be,  and  it  reproduces  elaborate  6?  Healy  ;  Philadelphia,  1701  Walnut 
or  simple  compositions  with  marvelous  Street ;  Boston,  120  Boylston  Street ; 
fidelity.    If  you  are  a  musician  the  player  Los  Angeles,  633  South  Hill  Street. 
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The  new  heating  machine! 

A  triumph  of  American  engineering 

The  IDEAL  Type 
"A"  Boiler  is  an 
innovation.  It 
guarantees  a  heat 
development  and 
control  hitherto 
thought  unattain- 
able in  heating 
devices. 

The  IDEAL  Type 
"A"  Boiler  per- 
forms so  easily  and 
so  reliably,  you  for- 
get there  is  a  heat- 
ing outfit  in  your 
residence. 


American  x  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


You'll  save  30%  or  more  annu- 
ally on  coal-bills  by  use  of  this 
de-luxe  heating  boiler 


new 


The  IDEAL  Type  "A"  Boiler  has  a  marvelous  Damper  Regulator  which  never 
forgets  for  a  minute  to  watch  the  fire— it's  a  24-hour  janitor.  The  revertible-flue 
construction  does  not  permit  the  rich  coal-gases  to  escape  unconsumed— there  is 
full  utilization  of  the  heat-energy  of  the  coal!  The  integral  asbestos-lined  metallic- 
jacket  keeps  the  heat  from  being  cellar -wasted. 

Your  most  profitable  heating-buy! 

Stop  blaming  the  janitor  and  the  coal-dealer — replace  your  present  heater  with  an 
IDEAL  Type  "A" — which  brings  you  30%  yearly  coal-saving  and  lasts  a  lifetime! 
Bungalows,  residences,  stores,  theatres,  churches,  schools,  clubs,  hospitals,  etc., 
whether  OLD  or  new,  are  quickly  outfitted.  Act  now! 

Phone  your  dealer  today  for  an  estimate.  Send 
for  catalog,  "IDEAL  Type  <A'  Boiler"— full  of 
valuable  hints,  coal-test  charts,  and  illustrations. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


American  Radiator  Company 


Write  Department  '11 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


FALL  PLANTING 

Many  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  Fall  as  well  as  in  the 
Spring,  such  as  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrub- 
bery bushes.  Do  what  you  can  in  the  Fall,  so  the  trees 
will  get  an  early  start  in  the  Spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  order.  We  will  help  you  if 
you  give  us  the  chance.   Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO^ 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The  French  Binders 

A  beautifully  bound  book 
-  -  -  the  most  acceptable 
gift  for  book-lovers. 

Qountry  Life  Press    Garden  fity,  N.  T 


Full  weight — 

Galvanized — 


olio 
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Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes.  Spout- 
ing. Garages,  etc.  bold  l>  loading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  ■<? 
Steel.is  also  unequaled  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Kevstone 
jul 


added  below  regular  bran  1-.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet"  

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLVTE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldi„  Pittsbursh,  Pa. 


m 
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house  has  a  large  shutter  or  wind  baffler  which 
admits  the  air  freely  but  prevents  it  from  blowing 
directly  on  the  fowls.  If  you  have  an  open- 
front  house,  be  sure  that  it  is  at  least  twelve  feet 
deep,  with  the  roosts  at  the  rear.  If  you  are 
coddling  your  hens  by  shutting  the  house  up 
tight,  the  results  will  be  disastrous,  for  a  house 
which  is  tightly  closed  while  full  of  poultry  almost 
invariably  becomes  damp. 

TF  THE  hens  are  to  lay  well  they  must  be 
kept  exercising  so  that  a  maximum  of  food 
will  be  eaten  and  yet  without  danger  of  their  be- 
coming too  fat.  The  best  way  to  induce  exercise 
is  to  cover  the  floor  with  a  litter  of  straw,  hay, 
cut  corn  stalks,  or  leaves.  From  time  to  time 
the  old  litter  should  be  replaced  with  a  fresh  lot. 
The  smaller  hens  will  need  a  litter  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  while  the  bigger  breeds  can  scratch 
to  the  bottom  of  a  still  deeper  litter.  If  the 
whole  or  cracked  grain  is  scattered  over  the  lit- 
tered floor,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  birds  to 
work  energetically  most  of  the  day  to  get  their 
rations.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
save  on  expense  by  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
food  given  the  hens.  The  more  they  eat,  if  the 
rations  are  properly  balanced,  the  more  eggs  they 
will  lay,  but  of  course  you  will  be  careful  not  to 
waste  grain.  If  you  find  that  there  is  more  corn 
or  oats  or  wheat  in  the  litter  than  is  being  eaten, 
reduce  the  daily  allotment.  Some  poultry 
keepers  make  a  point  of  skipping  a  feeding  every 
Sunday  afternoon  so  that  the  birds  will  make  an 
extra  effort  to  find  all  the  grain  which  the  litter 
contains. 

Many  different  feeding  formulas  have  been 
exploited.  Some  are  much  more  complicated 
than  is  necessary.  Simple  feeding  will  give  just 
as  good  results.  One  good  plan  is  to  use  a  mix- 
ture or  cracked  corn  and  wheat  in  equal  parts  by 
weight,  and  to  feed  it  morning  and  evening  at  the 
rate  of  four  quarts  to  each  fifty  layers.  When  this 
plan  is  followed  a  dry  mash  mixture  should  be 
kept  in  a  hopper  or  box  where  the  birds  can  eat 
their  fill  at  any  time.  A  good  mixture  consists  of 
twenty  pounds  of  bran,  ten  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
ten  pounds  of  middlings,  ten  pounds  of  beef  scrap 
and  ten  pounds  of  gluten  meal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though,  many  poultry  keepers  get  excellent 
results  by  using  simply  bran  with  io  per  cent, 
of  beef  scrap  added.  Of  course  a  prepared  dry 
mash  may  be  obtained  at  any  poultry  supply 
house,  and  oftentimes  is  to  be  recommended  as 
making  a  well-balanced  ration  and  being  ready 
for  immediate  use.  For  that  matter,  an  excellent 
snatch  ration  can  be  purchased  ready  mixed, 
too,  but  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  the  separate 
grains  and  use  the  kinds  which  happen  to  be 
cheapest  at  the  time.  In  sections  where  oats 
are  cheap  they  can  be  substituted  for  the  corn  or 
wheat  at  the  morning  meal,  and  this  morning 
meal  should  not  be  too  generous,  or  an  insufficient 
amount  of  mash  will  be  eaten. 

TT  WILL  be  noticed  that  all  this  grain  is  to  be 
fed  in  a  dry  state.  The  day  of  wet  mashes  has 
passed.  There  are  poultrymen,  though,  who 
think  they  get  a  few  more  eggs  by  feeding  a  mash 
slightly  moistened  with  warm  water  and  milk, 
but  not  allowed  to  become  sloppy.  A  mash 
which  will  just  crumble  in  the  hands  is  of  the 
right  consistency.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  feed 
it  is  in  the  morning,  but  it  should  not  constitute 
a  whole  meal.  Otherwise  the  birds  will  stand 
around  idly  for  several  hours  instead  of  scratching 
in  the  litter. 

For  best  results  the  grain  food  must  be  supple- 
mented with  vegetables  or  something  green,  pre- 
ferably fed  at  noon.  Perhaps  sprouted  oats 
are  eaten  more  readily  than  any  other  kind  of 
green  food.  They  are  easily  prepared  by  soaking 
the  oats  over  night  in  a  pail  of  hot  water  and 
then  spreading  them  out  about  half  an  inch  deep 
on  trays  with  a  few  holes  bored  in  the  bottom. 
If  these  trays  are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  perhaps 
near  the  furnace,  sprouts  will  soon  develop. 
1  he  feeding  value  of  sprouted  oats  is  consider- 
able, especially  if  the  sprouts  are  not  allowed  to 
grov  more  than  an  inch  long.  The  amount 
to  feed  is  about  one  square  inch  a  day  to  each 
bird.  As  they  sprout  the  oats  form  a  mat  which 
can  be  pulled  or  cut  apart 

"\X7'HEN  the  poultry  keeper  has  a  garden  it 
"  ™  will  be  more  economical  and  just  as  satis- 
factory to  grow  a  supply  of  mangels,  common 
beets,  or  cabbages  for  winter.  Indeed,  it  may 
pay  to  buy  a  supply  of  these  in  the  fall  if  they  can 
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aristocrat  of  fire-safe  roofings 

TOHNS-M ANVILLE  Colorblende  Shingles  offer  the  unique 
J  combination  of  exceptional  beauty  with  a  maximum  of  dura- 
bility and  protection  against  fire. 

Distinctive  as  they  are  in  their  harmonious  blend  of  varied 
tones,  Colorblende  Shingles  typify  also  the  rugged  strength  and 
long  life  of  other  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles. 
Transite   Asbestos   Shingles,  Asbestos   Built-up  Roofing, 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  and  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Booklets  may  be  obtained  on  request 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

10  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
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Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 


INSULATION 

that  ketps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 
that  make  boiler  'walls  leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that  cut  down  fire  riskl 

PACKINGS 
that  save  power  waste 


ANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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— and  your  house  will  step  forth 


Instead  of  one  of  many, 
your  home  will  be  the  bright, 
cheery  spot  around  which 
other  homes  seem  to  be 
clustered  in  admiration. 

That  is  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do  for  your 
house.  And  the  transforma- 
tion is  lasting.  "Bay  State" 
is  a  waterproofing  and  once 
on  walls  of  concrete,  brick 
or  stucco,  it  stays. 

Don't  let  the  exterior  of 
your  home  go  unprotected. 
A  Coating  of  "Bay  State" 
will  virtually  bring  it  in  out 
of  the  rain.    And  while  it 


protects  it  beautifies  per- 
manently. 

Every  bead  and  bevel  will 
reach  its  full  artistic  value 
as  your  house  steps  forth  in 
a  pure  white  or  one  of  many 
delightful  tints,  whichever 
is  your  preference. 

Our  Book  No.  1  shows 
you  many  houses  which 
have  stepped  forth.  A 
sample  will  show  you  the 
means  to  the  end. 

Bay  State  Cement 
Crack  Filler  is  tonic  for 
walls  that  crack.  It  is  easily 
applied  and  not  detectable. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  York  Office:  Architects*  Building 
Philadelphia  Office:  Weightman  Building 


BAY  STATE 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 


Dreer's  Reliable 
Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 

r\0  NOT  miss  the  joy  of  having  a  bed 
or  border  of  Bulbs  next  Spring. 
Plant  them  this  Fall  as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is 
certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest  var- 
ieties and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  splendid 
collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.    Our  Autumn  Catalogue 
also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs   for   out-doors,  window-garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine 

714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 


be  obtained  cheaply.    Scalded  alfalfa  or  clover 
also  makes  a  good  mid-day  ration. 

As  eggs  consist  largely  of  water,  they  cannot 
be  produced  freely  unless  the  hens  have  plenty 
of  water  to  drink.  This  water  should  be  fresh 
at  least  once  a  day.  In  winter  the  pails  or  foun- 
tains may  need  to  be  replenished  several  times, 
as  they  freeze  over  when  the  weather  gets  cold. 
When  the  poultry  keeper  must  be  away  all  day 
she  can  keep  her  hens  supplied  with  water  by" 
using  a  fountain  which  has  a  little  lamp  under  it 
to  prevent  the  water  freezing.  These  heated 
fountains  are  not  expensive  and  are  quite  safe. 
One  filling  will  keep  the  lamp  going  for  two  or 
three  days.  There  are  also  self-feeders  which  can 
be  used  when  the  owner  must  be  away  all  day. 
By  moving  a  bait  bar  the  hens  release  small 
amounts  of  grain  which  come  tumbling  into  the 
litter  to  be  scratched  for.  When  devices  of  this 
sort  are  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  visit  the  hen 
house  more  than  once  a  day.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  machine  which  will  gather  the  eggs, 
and  there  is  some  danger  that  they  will  freeze 
if  left  in  the  nests  for  a  long  time  when  the  tem- 
perature runs  very  low. 

A  LTHOUGH  your  hens  may  be  fed  well, 
they  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  maximum 
number  of  eggs  if  crowded.  Allow  four,  or  better 
five,  square  feet  for  each  bird,  if  they  must  be 
kept  confined  all  winter.  Move  quietly  among 
your  hens  and  handle  them  gently,  for  they  are 
high-strung  creatures'  and  fright  or  excitement 
will  quickly  affect  their  laying.  It  is  best  to 
be  regular  in  caring  for  them,  too,  because  they 
fret  over  any  delay  at  feeding  time. 

There  is  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  laying 
capacities  of  the  different  breeds  as  some  people 
think.  A  strain  of  good  egg  layers  can  be  made 
from  any  breed.  It  is  well  to  remember,  though, 
that  the  smaller  birds,  like  the  Leghorns  and 
Anconas,  are  more  easily  affected  by  extreme 
cold  weather  than  those  of  the  larger  breeds, 
because  they  are  closely  feathered  and  have 
smaller  bodies,  as  well  as  large  combs  and  wattles 
which  are  easily  frosted.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  extra  good  layers  in  warm  weather,  and  re- 
quire less  care  in  feeding,  as  they  do  not  put 
on  fat  so  rapidly  as  birds  of  the  larger  breeds. 

To  make  sure  of  winter  eggs,  therefore,  you 
must  have  good  hens  to  start  with — >hens  that 
are  not  more  than  two  years  old — and  you  must 
be  prepared  to  keep  them  comfortable,  contented 
and  well  fed.  You  must  supply  a  variety  of 
grain  and  an  abundance  of  water,  so  that  the 
birds  will  have  available  all  the  materials  from 
which  eggs  are  made,  and  you  must  keep  them 
exercising  in  order  to  stimulate  their  appetites 
and  prevent  their  becoming  too  fat.  After 
all,  there  is  no  secret  about  getting  winter  eggs. 

COOPERATIVE  FLOCK 
INSPECTORS 

THE  worst  in  America" — Prince  Edward 
Island  eggs  were  called  that  five  years 
ago.  To-day,  sold  candled  and  graded 
by  a  producers'  organization,  Prince 
Edward  Island  eggs  hold  their  own  in  the  hottest 
competition.  In  191 8,  843,000  dozen  eggs  were 
sold  for  upward  of  #300,000,  and  the  Island  Was 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the,  w-orld  which  kept 
more  poultry  than  the  year  before.  Eggs  are 
now  regarded  here  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
products  on  the  general  farm;  3,500  out  of 
14,000  Island  farmers  are  members  of  the  egg 
cooperative  association. 

And  through  cooperation  much  more  is  being 
accomplished  than  the  profitable  marketing  of 
high-quality  eggs.  Cooperatively,  the  Canadian 
I  arm  Products,  Ltd.,  as  the  egg  organization  is 
called,  is  doing  big  things  to  lower  production 
costs.  Flock  inspection  is  one  of  these.  The 
association  employs  an  expert  inspector  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  flock  improvement 
work.  He  performs  several  very  important 
duties,  among  which  are: 

1.  Inspecting  purebred  flocks  and  approving 
m;.les  and  females  for  breeding  purposes.  He 
oversees  the  distribution  of  hatching  eggs  from 
purebred  flocks,  and  promotes  the  importation 
of  purebred  males. 

2.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  fertility,  chick 
mortality,  and  other  important  problems  of  the 
rearing  period,  all  with  a  view  to  assisting  associa- 
tion members. 

3.  He  carries  out  wholesale  autumn  culling  for 
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The  comer  of  a  Georgian  room 
showing  Chinese  influence  in 
furniture  ami  window  drape,  by 
Win.  Baumgarten  &  Co.,  the  Fiflh 
Avenue  decorators  of  interna- 
tional note.  The  curtain  in  this 
treatment  is  Quaker  Craft-Lace  in 
Amerex  net,  pattern  No.  9699. 


PERSONALITY  in  home  decoration  as  in  personal 
adornment,  must  be  expressed  through  the  use  of 
design — originality  and  imagination  in  the  right  choice 
of  design,  a  prosaic  inertia  in  the  lack  of  it. 

Whether  you  will  it  or  not,  your  windows  express 


you  to  the  world. 


Quaker  Lace  Co.,  phUaieipku 


uaker  Craft -Lace 


WINDOW  LACE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 
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The  Late  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate's  Country 
Home  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  is  Heated  With 


I 
I 

I: 


1PAT 


IN  the  cool  nights  and  days  of  fall  it  tempers  the  air  in  such 
a  way  that  you  feel  its  comfort,  but  don't  feel  its  heat. 

I  leating  with  freshly  heated  fresh  air;  the  inside  air  all  through 
the  house,  has  the  same  tonic  freshness  as  the  outside.  It  is 
the  outdoors  brought  indoors — with  comfort  added. 

There  being  no  pipes  to  freeze,  there  is  nothing  to  do  when 
the  house  is  closed,  but  let  the  fire  go  out. 

When  the  house  is  opened  at  any  time,  thare  is  nothing  to  do 
but  start  the  fire. 

On  surprisingly  short  notice  it  will  raise  a  zero  filled  house  l«  < 
a  delightful  sunny  south  temperature. 

It  is  equally  adaptable  to  old  or  new  houses. 

Send  for  booklet — Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating. 


NEW  YORK 
103-D  Park  Ave. 


THE.  f^LL5LV 
WARM  AIR  GLT7E.RATOR  I 
231  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON 
40S-D  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


By  WM. 
M.  ODOM 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 


TWO  VOLS 
NET,  $70.00 
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,  The  New  7?o-San 

Indoor  Closet 

For  Home,  Schools,  Churches,  Factories 
Stores,  Offices 

The  utmost  in  comfort,  convenience  and  sanita- 
tion. Sewage  tank  holds  127  gallons.  It  is  in- 
stalled beneath  the  bowl  undtr  the  floor  or  in 
excavation  if  building  rests  on  the  ground.  One 
charge  of  Ro-San  Chemical  mixed  in  three  or 
four  pails  of  water  is  usually  enough  for  six 
months.  One  pull  of  the  agitator  rod  once  a  day 
is  all  the  attention  required.  Tank  is  drained 
simply  and  easily.  No  dipping  necessary.  Just  turn 
a  valve  and  contents  seep  away  in  ground  through 
any  one  of  three  ways  shown  in  directions. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Endorsed  by  Health  Officials 

Each  Ro-San  outfit  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
odorless  and  to  operate  perfectly  when  installed 
according  to  plain  directions.  Boards  of  Health 
and  hundreds  of  health  officials  endorse  the 
Ro-San  system.  There  is  no  better.  \Ve  furnish 
single  installations  for  homes  and  multiple  sys- 
tems for  schools,  churches,  factories,  stores  and 
offices.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and 
price.    Agents  wanted. 

THE   ROWE   SANITARY   MFG.  COMPANY 

1028  Sixth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ask  about  Ro  San  Withstand  and  Rolling  Bsfh  Tub.   Rot  am)  Cold 
Running  Water  without  Plumbing. 
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members,  retaining  only  those  hens  which  prom- 
ise to  return  a  profit  if  kept  through. 

4.'  He  inspects  old  and  young  males  in  late 
fall,  rigidly  discarding  all  not  suitable  for  breeding. 

That  there  is  ample  scope  for  such  flock  work 
is  shown  by  the  1918  report.  Of  10,646  hens 
inspected  for  late-season  laying,  over  half,  or 
6,221,  were  indicated  for  slaughter.  Associa- 
tion officials  calculated  that  on  each  hen  thus 
culled  50  cents  was  saved  in  feed.  The  general 
experience  was  that  flocks  after  culling  had  as 
heavy  egg  production  as  before. 

Of  1,208  young  males  inspected,  only  228  were 
declared  suitable  for  breeding.  In  purebred 
flock  winter  inspection,  seventy  flocks  of  eighty- 
eight  visited  were  approved.  Out  of  4,560 
hens,  1,017  were  approved  for  breeding,  and  in 
males  81  of  140. 

The  cost  of  the  inspection  work,  as  being  in  the 
general  good,  is  borne  by  the  association.  The 
cost  per  member  is  very  light,  yet  it  is  work  of  a 
kind  which  otherwise  might  be  all  but  neglected. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  results  indicated  above, 
that  poultry  raisers  in  the  United  States  could 
not  do  better  than  to  emulate  the  example  of 
their  Prince  Edward  Island  brothers,  and  co- 
operate along  the  same  lines. 

J.  T.  Bartlett. 

SOUND    FOUNDATIONS  FOR 
MILK  REGULATIONS 

AT  TIMES  it  seems  as  though  the  regulations 
/\     designed  to  safeguard  city  consumers 
/    \    against  milk  adulteration  were  based  upon 
the  convenience  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  work  rather  than  upon  the  natural  quality 
and  inevitable  variation  of  the  product.    In  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  some  conclusive  figures  as  to  the 
variations  in  milk  fat  and  in  solids  not  fat  in  aver- 
age cows  of  different  breeds,  the  Storrs  Experiment 
Station  in  Connecticut  made  a  seven  and  a  half 
year  investigation  of  fifteen  Jersey  cows,  fifteen 
Guernseys,  seven  Ayrshires,  and  nine  Holsteins, 
from  which  the  following  data  were  obtained. 


Per  cent.  Milk  Fat 

Per  cent.  Somds  NotKat 

Average 

Extremes 

Average 

Extremes 

Jersey  . 
Guernsey  . 
Ayrshire  . 
Holstein 

5-32 
4-49 
4-1 
3-41 

4.25—6.49 
4.  12—479 
3.83— 4-42 
3.02—3.85 

9.07 
8.92 
8.82 
8-53 

8.52—9.56 
8.57—9-27 
8.62—92.4 
8.09 — 8.83 

Interesting  conclusions  based  on  the  analysis 
of  the  figures  obtained  during  the  experiment 
were  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  Jersey  individuals  show  greater  variation 
in  both  fat  and  solids  not  fat  than  those  of  the 
other  breeds. 

2.  Solids  not  fat  vary  less  in  individuals  than 
does  the  fat. 

3.  Mature  cows  on  an  average  test  lower  in 
both  fat  and  solids  not  fat  than  immature  ones. 

4.  Milk  tests  lower  (both  in  fat  and  in  solids 
not  fat)  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Thus  a  milk 
regulation  justifiable  in  winter  may  set  an  im- 
practicable summer  standard  for  the  same  herds. 

5.  The  variations  just  mentioned  are  due  to 
seasonal  change  and  not  to  mere  changes  in 
temperature. 

6.  1  he  failure  of  the  dairyman  to  mix  the  milk 
of  each  cow  before  bottling  or  canning  it,  is  likely 
to  get  him  into  trouble  if  his  product  is  rigidly 
inspected,  especially  in  summer. 

As  a  result,  the  Station  recommends  (1)  that 
lawful  milk  be  defined  as  that  containing  not 
less  than  3  per  cent,  butter  fat,  and  to  which 
no  extraneous  water  has  been  added;  (2)  that 
mi's,  should  be  labeled  and  sold  in  three  classes 
according  the  natural  breed  divisions,  the  first 
including  milk  containing  not  less  than  3  per- 
cent, fat,  the  second, milk  with  not  less  than  3.5  per 
cent.,  and  the  third,  milk  containing  not  less  than 
4.5  per  cent.  It  believes  that  while  the  3.25  per 
cent,  fat  standard  set  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  many  of  the  states  is  not  necessarily  too  high, 
the  generally  established  solids-not-fat  standard 
of  8.5  per  cent,  is  likely  to  be  too  high  for  practical 
purposes,  especially  in  the  summer  time. 
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This 

interesting  collection 

of  old  French  warming  pans,  candlesticks,  pewter 
mugs  and  pitchers  and  other  antiques — with  a  few- 
rare  Roman  relics — was  picked  up  in  France  by 
one  of  our  associates  who  was  stationed  in  a  very 
old  French  town. 

It  is  not  an  extensive  collection  in  any  sense — 
containing  only  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  kind  and 
occupying  a  small  space  here  in  our  store. 

But  we  are  are  glad  to  give  our  patrons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  these  interesting  objects  of  genuine 
antiquity  and  to  purchase  any  that  still  remain 
unsold. 


45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 


New  York 
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Paint  peeling— 
H     How  to  prevent  it 

Even  if  you  buy  the  best  paint  money  will  buy,  it  will  peel 
if  put  on  wrong. 

By  wrong,  we  mean  not  so  much  wrong  brushing  as  wrong 
conditions  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  brushed.  Many  a  good 
paint  has  been  blamed  for  peeling,  when  the  fault  lay  with  the 
wrong  painting. 

We  don't  claim  that  Lowe  Brothers'  paint  won't  peel  when 
laid  wrong.  We  do  claim,  and  can  prove,  that  it  will  stand 
weather's  wear  and  tear  when  others  peel,  crack  or  chalk  off, 
even  when  they  are  used  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Paint  peeling  absolutely  can  be  prevented.  Our  Happy 
Happening  Book  tells  exactly  how.    Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  it. 

It's  a  goodly  sized  book  filled  with  most  interesting  facts  on 
every  kind  of  paint  or  varnish  problem  you  need  to  know  to 
secure  success.  Has  any  number  of  illustrations — many  in  color. 
Likewise  contains  several  pages  of  helpful  help  hints. 

Lowe  Brothers'  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  sold  by  the  one 
leading  dealer  in  each  town. 

^ Lowe Brothers 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 
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Kipling's 

THE  YEARS  BETWEEN 

Kipling  is  a  man's  man.  His 
poetry  is  no  intricate  weaving  of 
subtleties,  but  a  direct,  open-eyed 
approach  upon  life. 
"The  Years  Between,"  his  first 
book  of  poems  in  sixteen  years, 
is  a  veritable  book  of  prophecies 
— some  of  which  the  war  has 
terribly  realized. 
"No  library  complete  without  Kip- 
ling complete.''  Net,  $1.75;  lea- 
ther. $2.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
Garden  City  New  York 


by 


Joseph  Conrad 


One  recognizes  in  Dona  Rita  the 
heroine  of  this  latest  book  of 
Conrad,  a  masterpiece  of  por- 
traiture. It  is  because  in  draw- 
ing this  woman  "in  whom  there 
is  something  of  the  women  of  all 
time,"  he  has  touched  the  eternal 
features  that  she  and  the  book 
she  dominates,  will  live  for  all 
time.  Her  love  of  the  young  sea 
captain  to  whom  she  gave  the 
symbolic  arrow  of  gold  out  of  her 
hair,  her  fortunes  with  the  Carlist 
cause,  her  life  in  the  shadowy 
Marseilles  of  the  middle  'seven- 
ties make  a  gloriously  colored, 
and  amazingly  swift,  and  vivid 
romance.  Cloth,  net,  $1.75; 
leather,  net,  $2.50. 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
ABOUT  ANTIQUES 

I AM  sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  Willard 
alarm  clock  that  I  have  bought.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  the  alarm  clock  made  by 
Willard  in  1819  was  an  alarm  banjo  clock? 
This  one  has  been  called  also  a  striking  banjo.^ 
The  case  is  plain  mahogany,  with  gold  frame  for 
the  dial.  On  the 
top  is  a  brass  gong 
and  striker  mount- 
ed on  a  mahogany 
block.  Inside  there 
are  two  weights 
and  brass  works. 
The  dial  is  plain. 
Above  the  hands  is 
the  number  1929, 
and  under  the 
hands  "A.  Willard 
Jr.,  Boston."  In 
the  picture  the 
alarm  set  hand 
shows.  I  shall  ap- 
preciate any  in- 
formation you  can 
give  me  about  this 
clock. 

Mrs.  S.  B., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Simon  Willard 
patented  an  alarm 
clock,  but  the  rec- 
ord does  not  state 
whether  it  was  a 
banjo  timepiece, 
and  he  probably 
never  made  much 
use  of  his  patent. 
Simon's  brother, 

Aaron,  made  many  banjo  timepieces.  He  retired 
in  1823,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Aaron  W  illard,  Jr.,  who  made  your  clock.  He 
may  have  signed  some  of  his  clocks  with  his  own 
name  prior  to  1823,  but  it  is  probable  that  your 
clock  was  made  after  that  date,  when  alarm  and 
striking  arrangements  became  more  common, 
w  hile  the  banjo  shape  continued  popular. 


A  MONO  other  pieces  I  have  the  following 
**■  plates.  Can  I  trouble  you  to  give  me  the 
approximate  value  of  each? 

Octagon  Church,  Boston,  ten  inch,  proof. 
Philadelphia  Water  Works,  ten  inch,  proof. 
Capitol  at  Washington,  ten  inch,  fine. 
Kentucky  Marine  Hospital,  seven  inch,  fine, 
l'ine  Orchard  House,  ten  inch,  fine. 
Cadmus  Landing  of  Lafayette,  ten  inch,  fine. 
Boston  Insane  Hospital,  seven  inch,  fine. 

H.  R.  L.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

I  can  give  you  the  latest  auction  prices  on 
plates  like  yours.  These  must  not  be  taken  as 
absolute  values,  but  they  form  the  best  basis  we 
have  for  an  estimate.  1  he  following  prices,  ob- 
tained in  New  York  at  sales  held  within  the  past 
month,  I  give  in  the  order  of  your  list:  #12,  #13, 
#13,  £14,  I16,  #8,  $12.50,  $6  (for  a  broken  plate). 
As  you  see,  the  prices  for  these  American  views 
average  #10  to  #12. 


"\X7TLL  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  you  be- 
»  »  lieve  to  be  the  value  of  an  unusual  w  ashbowl 
and  pitcher,  stamped  Bennington,  Vermont? 
Also  a  small  glass  dish  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  log  cabin  and  cider  barrel  in 
brown  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  and  a  farming 
scene  sketched  around  the  edge  of  it.  Also  a 
pew  ter  teapot  stamped  J.  Fisher,  and  two  dogs, 
pointer  and  setter,  fine  specimens,  Rockingham, 
1  believe. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  R.,  New  York  City. 

A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  Bennington  wash- 
bowl and  pitcher  for  #8.  but  that  was  a  bargain. 
I  should  think  that  such  a  set,  if  of  good  style, 
would  be  worth  at  least  #20.  1  he  glass  dish  was 
one  of  the  souvenir  pieces  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840  and  would  be  worth  perhaps 
$5.  The  pewter  teapot,  if  genuine  pewter  and 
not  the  later  Britannia  ware,  should  be  worth  in 
the  neighborhood  of  #10.  Cottage  ornaments 
vary  greatly  in  value,  and  your  dogs  may  be 
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''Styles  for  Every  Room  in  the  House 

IN  addition  to  being  a  rcady-to-hang  wall  covering.  Sanitas  is  a  decorative 
material  that  can  l>e  treated  in  a  hundred  different  ways  by  your  decorator, 
so  you  may  have  just  the  color  combination  you  desire. 

Sanitas  is  a  cloth  wall  covering  with  a  machine-painted  surface.  This  surface 
is  non-absorbent,  impervious  to  grease  and  water;  dust  and  finger  murks  can 
lie  wiped  off  with  a  damp  rag. 

Sanitas  will  not  fade,  crack  or  peel. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  Sanitas  styles  awaiting  your  selection — dull  finished 
styles  duplicating  the  effect  of  burlap,  tapestry,  grass  cloth,  Spanish  leather, 
and  imported  wall  coverings. 

Should  you  prefer  plain  solid  tints  you  can  get  them,  too,  in  dull-finished 
Sanitas.    Remember  Sanitas  comes  in  styles  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Sanitas  always  has  the  trade  mark  on  the  back  of  the  goods — look  for  it. 

See  your  Decorator  for  Sanitas  or  write  us  for  Samples 

Address  the  Manufacturers  of 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 

320  Broadway  Dept.  19  New  York 
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Where  George  Ade  Swims 

Doesn't  this  clean,  concrete  pool 
at  Hazelden  Farm  suggest  a  cool, 
inviting  depth  for  a  plunge?  It's 
just  as  good  after  tennis  as  after  one 
of  those  famous  'Tables  in  Slang" 

Your  home  grounds,  like  George 
Ade's,  should  boast  a  concrete 
swimming  pool  where  all  the 
household  may  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ing, invigorating  exercise  that  swim- 
ing  affords. 

Concrete  is  the  ideal  swimming  pool  ma- 
terial— clean,  sanitary,  watertight,  perma- 
nent. Our  booklet,  ''Concrete  Swimming 
and  Wading  Pools,"  is  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  pictures.  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

HI  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
OFFICES  AT 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES  KANSAS  CITY  NEW  YORK  SEATTLE 
DALLAS       DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES    PARKERSBURG       ST.  LOUIS 

DENVER       HELENA  MILWAUKEE       PITTSBURGH  WASHINGTON 

INDIANAPOLIS     MINNEAPOLIS    SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Booth  Tarkington 

Several  events  have  recently  transpired  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  Mr.  Tarkington  is  coming  into  his  own  very  rapidly. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  novel  of  the  year  has  been 
awarded  to  his  book,  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons." 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  de  luxe  form,  selling  at 
$67.50  a  set,  has  been  issued,  and  absorbed  at  once  by 
discriminating  book-buvers. 

The  sales  of  his  books  are  increasing.    1,324,943  copies  have 
been  sold  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

The  position  of  "Penrod"  as  an  American  boy  classic  has  been 
assured,  the  sale  having  reached  234,531  copies. 

On  August  15th  his  new  novel,  "Ramsey  M  ilholland,"  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  larger  advance  sale  than  that  of  any  of  the  books 
which  preceded  it.  Less  than  two  weeks  after  publication  date, 
the  55th  thousand  was  on  press. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY    GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


worth  #5  apiece,  or  even  more  if  an  anxious  pur- 
chaser were  found. 

I HAVE  a  large  collection  of  pewter  —  389 
pieces  in  all — including  a  pair  of  tall  altar 
candlesticks,  a  pair  of  large  hanging  lanterns, 
porringers,  platters,  plates,  pitchers,  teapots, 
lamps,  and  many  other  articles.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  such  a  collection  is  worth  and  how  or 
where  I  can  best  dispose  of  it? 

Mrs.  C.  L.  S.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

I  regret  to  say  that  pewter  is  not  bringing  very 
high  prices  at  present.  A  New  York  dealer  re- 
cently quoted  $2  for  small  plates,  and  $5  or  $6 
for  larger  plates  and  platters.  Porringers,  $2  or 
$3.  Teapots,  etc.,  might  be  worth  #10,  and  some 
of  your  larger,  finer  pieces  might  bring  as  much 
as  #25.  At  a  recent  auction  in  New  York  pewter 
sold  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Isn't  there  a  reliable  dealer  in  Newport  who 
would  take  your  collection  to  sell  on  commission? 
That  is  usually  a  more  satisfactory  method  than 
corresponding  with  anyone  at  a  distance. 

W.  A.  D. 

GARDEN  HOSPITALITY 

BY  MARGARET  EMERSON  BAILEY 


^HERE  is  no  doubt  about  it — I  am  not  a 
genial   giver.    From  the  moment  that 


TI 
I  arm  a  guest  with  scissors,  I  am  acutely 
miserable  until  her  appetite  is  satisfied. 
I  offer  them,  indeed,  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
spoiled  child  who  has  been  told  that  it  is  but 
courteous  to  share  her  playthings  and  who  does 
it  perfunctorily,  with  an  air  of  pained  politeness. 
At  first  I  look  carelessly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  stir  the  earth  or  stiffen  a  stake  as  if  that  were 
my  sole  preoccupation.  But  in  reality,  I  am 
casting  a  glance  over  one  shoulder  at  the  depreda- 
tion that  I  have  invited.  She  has  begun  with 
my  sweet  W  illiam,  a  just  scourge  to  my  vain- 
glory. Will  she  spare  that  one  of  cherry  red  of 
which  I  wish  the  seedlings?    No,  it  is  laid  low! 

She  has  reached  the  variety  called  Newport 
Pink.  At  this  moment  I  call  her  attention  to  the 
skill  with  which  I  have  attained  a  continuous 
stretch  of  bloom,  but  she  has  already  opened  a 
breach.  I  know,  without  turning,  what  she  will 
lay  her  hands  on  next;  just  around  the  corner 
there  are  Iceland  poppies,  orange  and  scarlet. 
She  can  not  miss  the  nodding  of  their  delicately 
crinkled  cups.  In  a  moment  they  are  tufts  of 
leaves.  And  it  will  be  a  week  before  those  soft 
fuzzy  buds,  so  tightly  curled  like  little  fronds, 
will  straighten  out  upon  their  crooked  stems. 

CHE  has  come  to  the  roses — not  the  perpetuals, 
^  of  which  one  gives  so  gladly,  but  the  \  ork 
and  Lancaster  of  which  there  is  one  remaining 
bud.  I  want  that  bud!  1  want  to  see  its  yellow 
centre  and  jaunty  streaked  face.  But  it,  too,  has 
disappeared.  By  this  time  I  am  at  her  heels. 
Will  she  never  reach  the  calendulas  in  their  first 
gaudy  bloom  and  clamoring  to  be  cropped? 
She  has  passed  them.  She  has  those  at  home! 
So  has  she  bachelor's  buttons. 

Now  she  is  among  the  sweet  peas.  Once  there, 
one  would  think  that  I  might  breathe  freely,, as 
nuked  I  might,  for  do  I  not  have  to  toil  twice 
daily  to  keep  them  giving  bounty?  But  in  a 
moment  she  has  snipped  off  a  whole  gadding  vine 
with  I  know  not  how  many  buds,  how  much  ca- 
pacity of  growth.  1  recognize  perfectly  that  that 
is  the  way  to  pick  sweet  peas;  that  arranged  in  a 
cluster  of  pure  color  they  are  hideous;  that  they 
need  to  nod  among  their  own  fresh  leaves  and 
curling  tendrils.  But  I  have  never  had  the  cour- 
age to  pick  such  a  bouquet  for  myself. 

W  hile  I  am  merely  martyred  during  the  cus- 
tomary ravage,  there  are  certain  plants  where  an 
attack  will  transform  me  to  knight  Templar 
with  sword  unsheathed.  To  be  sure  these  plants 
seldom  need  armed  intervention.  There  is  a 
kind  of  sanctity  that  guards  the  Canterbury  bells, 
the  tall  spires  of  delphiniums.  They  have  a 
dignity  that  repels  the  invader  unless  he  be  bar- 
barian,    lo  fell  them  would  be  sacrilege  indeed. 

/"\NCE  my  guest  has  departed,  a  keen  shame 
sets  in,  as  "the  gift  without  the  giver  is 
bare."  But,  I  plead,  too  much  of  me  has  gone 
with  my  gift.  I  think,  however,  of  a  garden  not 
far  off.  When  one  visits  it,  one  can  scarcely 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is.    Hens  wallow  out  their 

{Continued  on  page  q6) 
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THIS  TEA  HOUSE  on  the  estate  of  Geo. 
D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  where  a 
warm  gray  Seam  Face  Granite  was  used 
for  the  Ashlar  and  Flagging  as  well  as  all 
other  buildings  and  retaining  walls,  gives  one 
of  the  many  color  schemes  obtainable  with 
this  aristocrat  of  building  materials. 

Its  wonderful  natural  surface  and  its  other 
wide  variety  of  colors,  including  dusty  purples, 
buffs,  browns  and  yellows,  make  it  the  ideal 
stone  for  country  estates. 

PLYMOUTH  QUARRIES.  Incorporated 

6  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


What's  on  the  bottom  of  the 
legs  ? 

Old  fashioned  casters  ?  Or  noth- 
ing at  all  ? 

That  accounts  for  your  scratched 
floors,  your  torn  rugs,  the  squeaks  and 
creaks  that  get  on  your  nerves 

Put  on  Domes  of  Silence. 

They  are  rounded,  polished  steel 
slides  —they  go  on  with  a  few  taps  of 
the  hammer — they  wear  indefinitely — 
and  they  n--au  a  quiet  home — and 
protected  floors. 

A  size  for  every  style  of  furniture  from 
'ateot  the  lightest  chair  to  the  heaviest  daven- 
N°  port — at  hardware,  furniture,  drug,  gro- 
cery and  department  stores. 


Jinforced 


Remember 
modern  way. 


Domes  Of  Silence  are  the 


Good  furniture  dealers  are  glad  to 
equip  the  furniture  you  buy  with 
Domes  of  Silence,    Ask  for  them. 


DOMES  of 
SILENCE 

"Better  Than  Casters" 


This  shows  (he  Chippendale  Sonora  as  it  would  appear  in  Newbury 
Priory)  Yorkshire,  founded  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  in  1 1 45,  and  noted  for 
its  wonderful  Chippendale  furniture  and  mirrors. 


SOLIDLY  built  but  without  the  slightest 
heaviness  of  appearance,  this  Sonora  model 
admirably  illustrates  Thomas  Chippendale's  genius. 
However,  handsome  and  rich  as  this  cabinet  is, 
it  is  surpassed  by  the  beauty  of  tone  of  this 
instrument. 

STOE  OMSTRUMEMT  Of  QUAtm 
CLIAPJ    AS   A  HELL 
The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  (he  World 

gives  years  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  the 
discriminating  music  lover,  choosing  a  phono- 
graph with  the  same  care  as  in  selecting  a  piano, 
favors  this  instrument  because  of  its  magnificent, 
rich,  pure,  vibrant  tone,  its  lovely  appeal  to  the 
eye,  and  its  many  exclusive  and  important 
features  of  construction. 

Today  write  for  general  catalogue  1 7,  or  period  catalogue  1 7X 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 
£s>onora  -pr)cmograp.j  scales  Company,  Kite. 

George  E.  Drightson,  President 

New  York  Demonstration  Salons: 

279  Broadway  50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 

Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 
Toronto  Branch:  Ryrie  Building 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Sonora  is  licensed  and  operates  under  BASIC 
PATENTS   of    the    Phonograph  Industry 
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C^SE  °f  ACCIDENT 

<By  zALEXJNDER  JOHNSTON 


IT  IS  an  ungrateful  task  this  of  reminding 
motor  car  owners  that  occasionally  accidents 
involving  motor  vehicles  do  happen.  It  is 
a  side  of  motoring  that  we  like  to  ignore,  and 
yet  we  all  know  that  such  things  do  occur  and 
those  of  us  who  are  wise  provide  against 
them,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  by  taking  out  in- 
surance. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  very  human  desire  to  ignore 
accidents  until  they  do  happen  that  leads  the 
average  motor  car  owner  to  conduct  himself 
with  such  supreme  disregard  for  common  sense 
after  the  mishap  has  occurred.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  motorists  take 
the  steps  that  they  should  take  after  they  have 
been  involved  in  accidents,  and  this  in  turn  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  of  them  later  suffer  for  the 
neglect,  after  they  find  themselves  in  court. 


A 


COUPLE  of  years  ago  on  a  New  Jersey  road, 
the  driver  of  a  big  car  from  New  York  ran 
down  a  woman  whowaswalking  in  the  road  in  pref- 
erence to  an  entirely  adequate  footpath,  and  who 
became  dazzled  by  his  not  very  bright  headlights. 
The  writer  happened  to  drive  up  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident  had  happened.  The  unhappy 
motorist  was  sitting  by  the  road,  his  head  in  his 
hands,  a  veritable  picture  of  misery.  Certainly 
his  feelings  were  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
but  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  family,  the  man 
should  have  been  taking  certain  steps  to  estab- 
lish his  own  comparative  innocence.  The  woman 
had  been  guilty  of  at  least  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  a  number  of  witnesses  were  there  to 
help  establish  it,  but  the  motorist  was  giving  no 
thought  to  any  of  that.  Fortunately  a  disin- 
terested bystander  gathered  some  names  of 
potential  witnesses  and  gave  them  to  the  future 
defendant. 

From  our  observation  we  believe  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  car  owner  mentioned  above  is 
pretty  nearly  typical  of  the  class.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  one  seems  to  know  what  immediate 
steps  he  should  take  to  protect  himself  when 
he  is  involved  in  an  accident.  Much  of  the  evi- 
dence in  cases  of  this  sort  is  of  the  most  temporary 
nature,  and  unless  it  is  gathered  at  the  moment 
it  is  gone  forever,  and  the  best  lawyer  on  earth 
has  to  have  evidence  from  which  to  construct  a 


TT  IS  the  purpose  in  this  article  to  try  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  that  the  car  owner 
should  do  when  his  vehicle  is  involved  in  any 
sort  of  an  accident.  And  let  us  say  frankly,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  weight  of  prejudice  in  a  jury 
case  is  against  the  man  riding  in  the  car  and  in 
favor  of  the  pedestrian,  if  these  two  factors  are  in- 
volved. In  a  case  involving  two  cars,  the  chances 
are  more  evenly  divided,  though  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  psychological  hostility  to  the  owner  of  a  bia; 
car  as  against  the  owner  of  a  smaller  one.  This 
tendency  has  been  repeatedly  commented  upon 
by  lawyers. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  for  the 
car  owner  to  do  when  an  accident  happens  is  to 
keep  cool.    If  he  cannot  achieve  that,  let  him 

keep  as  cool  as  he 
can,  for  a  wildly 
flustered  person 
never  remembers 
anything  that  he 
should  and  gen- 
erally does  a  lot  of 
things  that  he 
might  better  leave 
undone. 


r\v  COURSE 

^  the  thing 
that  we  who  drive 


dread  most  of  all  is  doing  bodily  injury  to  someone. 
Nevertheless  accidents  of  this  kind  are  continually 
happening  and  in  most  of  them  the  injured  per- 
son has  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 
It  is  vitally  essential  to  prove  this  contributory 
negligence,  if  it  exists,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  it  is  by  the  evidence  of  unbiased  witnesses. 
Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  gather 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  persons  who 
may  have  seen  the  accident.  If  the  mishap 
has  occurred  in  a  city,  remember  that  the  best 
witness  you  could  possibly  find  may  be  in  some 
neighboring  building  where  he  has  gotten  a  bird  s- 
eye  view  of  the  accident. 

Also,  the  motorist  should  carefully  point  out 
to  his  witnesses  any  features  of  the  accident  that 
seem  to  him  to  indicate  his  own  blamelessness. 
He  should  call  atteniton  to  distances  that  seem  to 
him  to  be  significant;  as,  for  instance,  the  distance 
of  the  car  from  the  curb.  In  this  connection  it 
is  valuable  to  have  an  accurate  record,  and  the  dis- 
tances should  be  measured  if  possible,  or  at  least 
be  paced  off  and  careful  notations  made.  It  is  a 
useful  scheme  to  make  a  rough  diagram  of  the 
accident,  noting  the  position  of  the  car,  with 
measurements  likely  to  be  helpful.  On  the  dia- 
gram should  be  recorded  the  position  of  the 
various  actors  in  the  accident  and  of  such  inani- 
mate objects  as  are  likely  to  be  cited.  For 
instance,  any  object  which  tended  to  obstruct 
the  view,  should  be  noted. 

TT  IS  important  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  car  was  not  being  driven  at  an  excessive 
rate  of  speed,  and  the  car  owner  should  be  sure 
that  his  witnesses  have  this  fact  firmly  implanted 
in  their  minds.  If  any  of  them  are  doubtful 
it  may  be  well  to  take  them  in  the  car  and  demon- 
strate how  fast  he  was  traveling  at  the  time  of  the 
trouble. 

It  is  also  important  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
sounded  a  proper  warning  signal,  and  he  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  obtain  witnesses  who 
can  testify  to  his  having  sounded  his  signal  in 
due  time.  In  case  the  accident  occurs  at  the 
intersection  of  two  streets,  it  is  important  to 
prove  that  he  had  slowed  down  and  had  his  car 
well  in  hand  to  make  the  crossing. 

TN  PRACTICALLY  all  accident  cases,  it  is 
*•  important  to  prove  that  the  car  was  in  its 
proper  portion  of  the  street,  on  the  right  hand 
side.  This  is  where  a  measurement  from  the 
wheels  to  the  curb  come  in  handy,  and  they  should 
be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

If,  as  should  be  the  case,  the  emergency  brake 
is  set,  the  attention  of  witnesses  to  the  accident 
should  be  called  to  this  condition.  All  this  cor- 
roborative testimony  is  extremely  helpful  after 
the  case  gets  into  court. 

In  case  the  accident  happens  at  night,  it  is 
important  to  prove  that  the  lights  were  properly 
burning  and  in  due  order.  Also  in  relation  to 
the  night  accident,  exact  measurements  in  regard 
to  the  nearest  street  lamp  or  other  illumination 
should  be  taken. 

\\  hen  a  mishap  occurs  in  rainy  weather  or  on  a 
slippery  pavement,  witnesses  should  be  pre- 
pared to  testify  that  the  non-skid  chains  were 
duly  in  place  on  the  tires,  as  of  course  they 
would  be. 

It  the  accident  occurs  when  the  car  is  making 
a  turn,  witnesses  should  be  shown  that  a  wide 
turn  was  being  made  as  the  demands  of  safety 
indicate,  and  that  the  car  was  on  the  proper  side 
of  the  road. 

\\  hen  the  accident  involves  a  pedestrian,  the 
car  owner  should  try  to  remember  and  make 
exact  notes  of  just  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
injured  person  immediately  before  the  trouble. 
Was  he  behaving  in  such  a  way  that  contributory 


negligence  can  be  proved?  Was  he,  for  instance, 
sheltering  himself  under  an  umbrella  and  not 
taking  due  heed  to  his  position?  Was  he  reading 
a  newspaper,  as  was  proved  in  a  recent  case?  Was 
he  paying  due  attention  to  the  traffic  in  the  street 
that  he  was  attempting  to  cross? 

/"\N  THE  other  hand,  what  was  your  own  con- 
dition  when  the  accident  happened?  Were 
you  looking  ahead  and  paying  all  attention  to 
what  you  were  doing?  Were  you  permitting  the 
passengers  or  anything  else  to  distract  your  atten- 
tion from  driving? 

It  is  important  in  a  case  of  the  sort  we  are 
discussing  to  get  the  measurements  to  the  nearest 
crossingand  to  the  curbs  atthe  time  of  the  trouble. 
And  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
involving  injury  to  a  person,  it  will  be  extremely 
important  to  prove  that  you  had  pulled  down  the 
speed  of  your  car  and  had  not  trusted  simply  to  a 
blast  on  the  horn.  In  other  words,  you  must 
try  to  show  that  you  were  doing  your  share  in 
taking  precautions  and  not  merely  by  your 
warning  signal  suggesting  to  the  injured  person 
that  he  get  out  of  your  way. 

TT  IS  often  possible,  by  means  of  measure- 
*■  ments,  to  prove  that  the  car  was  brought  to 
a  stop  within  the  distance  required  for  checking 
a  car  driven  within  the  speed  limit.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes  will  show  in  the  tracks  of  the 
tires,  and  by  measuring  these  the  legal  speed  of 
the  car  can  be  proved.  But  obviously  this  can 
only  be  done  if  measurements  are  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  accident. 

In  a  case  that  was  recently  decided  in  one  of  our 
best  courts,  the  jury  handed  down  a  verdict  for 
thumping  damages  against  a  car  owner,  and  the 
higher  court  has  since  confirmed  the  finding. 
The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  remarked  that 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  case  he  felt  morally 
certain  that  if  he  had  been  on  hand  when  the 
accident  happened,  his  client  would  not  have  had 
to  pay  a  cent.  He  explained  that  while  the  in- 
jured person  had  in  all  probability  been  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence,  the  car  owner  had 
made  no  attempt  to  gather  the  names  of  witnesses 
until  several  days  after  the  accident,  and  as  a 
result  came  to  court  with  practically  no  testi- 
mony to  confirm  his  own  version  of  the  case. 
And  that  is  an  everyday  happening  in  these 
accident  cases. 

THE  CAR  owner  will  probably  find  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  whether  to  let  the 
case  go  to  trial  or  make  a  settlement  out  of  court. 
Obviously  the  lawyer  retained  will  be  the  final 
authority  on  this,  but  it  may  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  motorist  goes  to  court  with  a  certain 
indefinable,  psychological  prejudice  against  him. 
The  sympathy  of  the  jury,  no  matter  how  anx- 
ious it  may  be  to  be  just,  will  be  against  the  man 
in  the  car.  For  this  reason  a  reasonable  offer  of 
settlement  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

And  finally,  let  us  say  that  in  accident  cases  of 
a  really  serious  nature  the  very  best  legal  advice 
is  none  too  good — 
no  coarse  reflection 
on  the  legal  frater- 
nity intended. And, 
of  course,  a  gener- 
ous insurance  pol- 
icy is  the  best  legal 
advice  obtainable 
in  the  first  place 


and  it  removes  the 
car  owner  from 
worry,  except  in 
the  unlikely  case  of 
a  fatal  accident. 
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WILLYS  KNIGHT 


"Sleeve- Valve,  the  Motor  that  Improves  With  Use" 

HE  man  who  has  once 
owned  a  Willys-Knight 
and  knows  the  economy,  tireless 
power  and  quiet,  velvety  action 
of  its  sleeve-valve  motor,  is 
through  with  experiments.  He 
joins  with  the  constantly  growing 
numbers  of  Willys-Knight  enthu- 
siasts in  saying,  "Once  a  Willys- 
Knight  owner,  always  a  Willys- 
Knight  owner."  This  attitude 
results  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve 
Motor  improves  with  use. 


1S§ 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,   LIMITED,   TORONTO,  CANADA 
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StAnley 

Storm  Sash  Hardware 

Storm  Sashes  help  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  to  reduce  your  coal  bills.  Equipped  with 
Stanley  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Fasteners  your  sashes  close  snugly,  open  easily  and 
can  be  conveniently  put  up  and  taken  down. 

Stanley  hangers  are  strong  and  easily  applied.  The  angle  on  the  hook  and  eye  guides 
the  eye  up  and  over  the  hook.  They  can  be  hung 
quickly  by  anyone  standing  inside  your  house. 
And  when  summer  comes  full  length  screens  may  be 
fitted  on  the  same  hooks  you  use  for  the  storm 
sashes. 

Ask  your  architect  or  contractor.  Their  experience 
proves  the  superior  qualities  of  Stanley  Storm  Sash 
Hardware.  Sold  by  the  leading  hardware  stores 
everywhere. 

Write  for  our  booklet  P-10.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Stanley  Storm  Sash  Hardware. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Chicago 


Meet  Mr.  Stanley  Worker 
in    your   hardware  store. 
You  will  find  him  in  the 
ndow  or  on  the  counter. 


Stanley  Hanger 


New  York 


Stanley  fasteners  hold  your  sashes  open  firmly  for  cleaning  and 
ventilating,  lock  them  securely  and  are  strong  and  easy  to  operate. 


What  could  you  expect 

of  a  girl  whose  mother  was  too  fashionably 
occupied  to  bother  with  her  and  whose  father 
was  a  good  hearted  blunderer  with  no  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  in  his  daughter's  head? 
And  Isabelle  (the  Cricket) — she  had  brains, 
she  had  irrepressible  energy  and  she  had  so 
much  imagination.  She  was  an  exasperation 
to  her  mother,  an  enigma  to  her  father,  and 
her  governesses  and  teachers  considered  her 
a  devil.  But  Captain  Larry  O'Leary  thought 
he  would  like  the  cricket  to  sing  on  his  hearth. 

Do  you  remember  "Bambi"?  "The  Crick- 
et" is  quite  as  spritely  and  even  more  worth 
while.    Net,  $1.50. 


by 

Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

The  Cricket 

At  all  booksellers 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City     -       -     New  York 


O.  HENRY 


rOU  want  his  books  so  that 
you  can  take  them  every- 
where. The  edition  in  red  limp 
leather  is  both  beautiful  and 
convenient.  Twelve  volumes; 
price  $2.50  each. 

PuilishcJ  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


The  See-Saw 

By  SOPHIE  KERR 

How  good  can  a  good  forgiving  woman 
be?  It  almost  seems  that  Harleth  is  wil- 
fully putting  his  wife  to  the  test.  She 
proves  good  enough  to  save  him  from  him- 
self. A  significant  and  powerful  novel  of 
married  life.    Net,  $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


{Continued  from  page  gz) 

sun  baths  in  its  midst  or  crane  their  necks  to- 
crop  a  bloom.  Children  romp  through  it.  There 
is  barelv  a  blossom  in  sight.  And  yet  I  have 
never  visited  it  without  in  some  miraculous  fash- 
ion leaving  it  full-handed.  Sometimes  it  is  with 
great  bunches  of  California  poppies  which  itf 
owner  knows  that  I  can  not  grow  in  my  clay  soil. 
Sometimes  it  is  with  mignonette.  In  my  father's 
day  it  was  usually  with  some  treasured  offering 
that  had  been  grown  almost,  as  it  were,  to  find 
pleasure  in  his  sight.  This  garden  yields  itself 
as  the  famous  pitcher  yielded  milk,  from  the 
source  of  hospitality  abounding. 

ANOTHER  friend  I  have 
who  is  also  a  source  of 
much  reproach.  To  be  sure 
she  has  more  space  at  her  com- 
mand. But  it  is  only  generos- 
ity expanded.  Almost  any  day 
she  will  stop  her  household 
tasks  to  take  you  "  farming/' 
a  delightful  word  in  her  own 
whimsical  interpretation.  Lit- 
tle enough  has  it  to  do  with 
grubbing  and  hoeing.  There 
are  vegetables  on  her  farm  I  know,,  but  I  have 
never  seen  them.  Once  there  she  will  present 
you  with  a  basket  for  each  arm  and  a  formidable 
pair  of  scissors  and  lead  you  to  a  low  swamp 
where  her  Japanese  iris  unfolds  its  petals.  Or, 
if  it  is  August,  among  her  new  and  rare  gladioli, 
the  primuhnus  hybrids.  1  hen  she  will  disappear 
about  her  tasks.  \\  hen  she  returns  a  good  hour 
later  to  find  that  you  have  but  helped  yourself  in 
the  manner  expected  of  your  guests,  she  adds 
still  more  flowers  and  you  go  staggering  under 
your  gay  burden. 

A  FTER  so  much  frankness,  I  can  only  plead 
that  much  different  is  my  own  feeling  when 
T  part  with  plants.  A  rainy  day  in  August  is  a 
sign  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  and  I  welcome 
any  visitor  who  comes  armed  with  box  and  trowel. 
I  here  are  many  plants  that  do  not  count — sweet 
rocket,  garden  heliotrope,  the  yellow  primrose. 
1  hese  are  current  coin.  But  the  same  sweet 
William  that  1  hoarded  in  its  bloom,  I  can  now 
lift  eagerly;  and  the  same  Iceland  poppies.  The 
peach-blow  Canterbury  bell,  where  a  rash  hand 
laid  earlier  would  have  routed  my  politeness,  I  can 
now  spade  up  recklessly  in  great  clumps,  each 
one  of  which,  when  wedged  apart,  would  fill  a 
border.  Nor  is  the  seedbed,  the  inner  sanctuary, 
now  inviolate.  Here  dwell  mysteries,  plants 
that  have  never  flowered.  Is  the  plant  one  lifts 
the  Rocky  Mountain  columbine?  Is  the  one 
that  stays  the  usual  dingy  double  purple?  No 
matter.  Somewhere  next  June  it  will  be  expand- 
ing its  long  spurs  and  pendulous  buds. 

So  to  salve  my  pride  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  may  seem  my  stinginess  is  not 
really  that.  Plants  from  my  garden  you  may 
have  in  plenty.  You  may  even  dig  them  your- 
self and  I  shall  not  look.  I,  too,  shall  go  un- 
concernedly about  my  tasks.  And  flowers  you 
may  have,  those  which  if  cut  will  come  again.  But 
I  offer  my  hospitality  with  restrictions.  Nip  it 
tenderly  and  as  it  were  from  the  rear.  Seek  out 
those  blossoms  that  perversely  turn  their  faces  to 
the  wall.  And  on  your  life  touch  not  thoscwhich 
have  lain  dormant  a  full  year  to  store  vigor  for 
their  bloom.  For  such  flowers,  even  when  given 
me  from  others'  gardens,  fail  of  beauty  when  I 
know  that  the  plant  has  been  sacrificed  in  strength. 
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More 
hours  of 
heating 
comfort 
per  ton  of  coal 

THE  usual  cause  of  steam  heating  troubles  is  poor  circulation  of  the  steam. 
This  trouble  and  others  were  solved  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  invention  of 
the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap.  Since  then  low  pressure  steam  heating  has 
been  revolutionized.  The  one-pipe  system  which  used  to  be  so  common  is 
being  supplanted  by  the  two-pipe  system.  In  this  modern  system,  the  air  and 
water  which  would  otherwise  clog  up  the  radiators  are  automatically  removed 
by  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  and  returned  to  the  boiler  room  or  cellar.  The 
steam  can  then  flow  freely,  at  lower  pressure,  through  the  supply  piping  to 
the  radiator. 


7he) 


HEATING  SERVICE 

Another  element  of  Dunham   Heating  Service  is  the  attractive 
Dunham  Packiea     Radiator  Valve ;  it  has  no  packing  to  wear  out ;  cannot  leak ;  is  con- 
Radiator  Valve      veniently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  radiator ;  can  be  fully  opened  or 
closed  in  seven-eighths  of  a  turn. 

In  close  cooperation  with  your  architect  and  heating  contractor,  Dunham 
Heating  Service,  through  its  nearest  branch  sales  office,  will  plan  and  super- 
vise the  installation  of  a  steam  heating  system  that  will  give  you  all  the 
heat  you  want  when  you  want  it.  Quite  unusual  is  that  part 
of  Dunham  Heating  Service  which  inspects  the  finished  installation 
on  request,  to  see  that  it  continues  to  give  full  satisfaction. 


Dunham  Heating  Service  costs  you  nothing  extra.  Read  alt  about  it  in 
the  booklet,"  The  Story  of  Dunham  Heating" — sent  free  on  request 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


Dunham 

Radiator 
Trap 


factories'  Marshalltown,  I°wa  Branches  in  36  cities  in 

Toronto,  Canada  United  States  and  Canada 


"THEY'RE  BUILDING  A  NEW  WORLD,"— MOSTLY  OF 

MKAIVM 


Tr.d.  M.tk  R«r 


"SOME  LOG  POND." 
26  ACRES  BIG.  I 
TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  1,0  0  0.0  0  0 
FEET  CAPACITY 
EVERY  DAY. 


ER  CO. 


SA,  LOUISIANA. 


A  TOOL  SHOP  FOR  THE 
COUXTRY  DWELLER 

By  H.  F.  GRINSTEAD 

WITHOUT    a    shop    containing    a  few- 
good  tools,  the  country  home  loses 
much  of  its  interest  for  the  man  of 
the  house.    There  he  can  go  to  tinker  t 
with  a  broken  lawn  mower,  tighten  a  hoe  handle, 
or  nail  together  a  box  or  a  crate. 

A  modest  equipment  can  be  housed  in  a  room 
12  x  16  feet  in  size,  and  the  floor  may  be  of  earth, 
cement,  or  wood.  The  most  essential  require- 
ment is  plenty  of  light,  and  it  is  well  to  have  some 
means  of  heating  on  cold  or  damp  days.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  lighting  is  by  means  of 
a  window  of  two  sash  sliding  horizontally,  di- 
rectly over  the  work  bench,  and  at  least  one 
other  ordinarv  window.  A  large  door  in  one 
end  of  the  building  will  allow  a  vehicle  or  farm 
implement  to  be  rolled  inside  for  repairs. 

THE  first  item  of  equipment  in  any  shop 
should  be  a  work  bench  of  ample  size,  with 
a  good  steel-jawed  vise  attached  near  one  end. 
A  set  of  deep  drawers  should  be  built  in  under  the 
bench  to  contain  small  tools,  as  well  as  an  assort- 
ment of  rivets,  bolts,  screws,  and  similar  articles. 

It  will  be  best  to  begin  with  a  few  good  tools 
and  add  to  the  equipment  as  the  need  arises. 
A  one-pound  steel-faced  nail  hammer  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the  best  hand  saw  for  general  work 
is  a  24-inch  Xo.  8,  or  eight  points  to  the  inch. 

Closely  following  these  in  point  of  useful- 
ness will  be  a  good  ratchet  brace  and  set  of 
bits  ranging  in  size  from  one  fourth  to  one  inch. 
The  solid  centre  bit  is  a  very  popular  style,  as 
it  feeds  easilv  and  does  not  stick  in  green  wood. 

W  ith  a  three-quarter  chisel  of  the  socket 
firmer  type,  a  steel  square,  an  adjustable  iron 
jack  plane  and  drawing  knife  added  to  the 
tools  already  mentioned,  the  worker  in  wood  will 
be  fairly  well  equipped  for  any  plain  job. 

For  a  greater  variety  of  work  there  will  be 
required  more  chisels,  larger  and  smaller  in  size, 
a  smoothing  plane  and  block  plane,  small  com- 
pass saw  and  back  saw  with  mitre  box. 

Every  man  who  owns  even  as  much  as  a  hoe 
must  have  a  file,  and  in  addition  to  two  or  three 
flat  files  of  different  sizes  will  be  a  screw  driver, 
a  pair  of  wire-cutting  pliers,  a  cold  chisel,  a  mon- 
key wrench,  alligator  wrench,  and  above  all  a 
pipe  wrench,  which  has  a  grip  that  will  often 
get  you  out  of  trouble  when  wrestling  with  a 
rusted  nut  and  bolt. 

BESIDES  tools,  the  well-equipped  shop  con- 
tains an  assortment  of  bolts  of  all  sizes  and 
lengths.  There  are  three  kinds  of  jolts:  the 
carriage  bolt  is  the  style  commonly  used,  the 
machine  bolt  has  a  square  head,  and  the  stove 
bolt  a  screw  head.  Copper  rivets  of  different 
lengths  and  screws  of  all  sizes  will  often  save 
manv  hours'  delay  and  result  in  a  better  job. 

Ten  or  fifteen  dollars  will  make  a  fair  start 
toward  buving  woodworkers'  tools;  but  if  black- 
smith's tools  are  to  be  added,  they  will  be  found 
much  more  expensive.  However,  with  a  forge, 
anvil,  hammer,  and  tongs,  much  repair  work  in 
steel  and  iron  can  be  done.  These  very  essential 
tools  will  cost  from  #25  to  #50,  and  there  should 
also  be  a  bench  drill  with  bits,  a  hardy,  punches, 
and  stock  and  die  for  cutting  threads.  Punches, 
tongs,  and  cold  chisels  can  be  made  by  the  work- 
man from  old  scraps  of  steel  and  iron. 

\\  hether  the  general  blacksmith's  equipment 
is  to  be  added  or  not,  the  stock  and  die  for  cutting 
threads  and  cleaning  out  battered  threads  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  tool  in  any  shop. 

HPO  KEEP  edged  tools  in  good  shape  requires 
*■  the  frequent  use  of  a  grindstone  or  tool 
grinder  and  a  fine-grained  oil  stone.  In  grinding 
tools  with  a  beveled  edge,  such  as  chisels,  planes, 
and  drawing  knives,  remember  that  only  the 
beveled  side  of  the  blade  should  be  touched  by 
the  grinder.  Any  wire  edge  that  remains  after 
grinding  may  be  brushed  off. 

\\  hen  tools  have  rusted,  remove  the  rust  and 
dirt  with  kerosene,  apply  some  oil  and  wipe  dry. 
A  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  made  of  one 
part  camphor  gum  melted  with  four  parts  tallow 
or  lard,  and  added  to  an  equal  bulk  of  machinists' 
graphite.  Smear  this  paste  over  the  cleaned 
metal  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  twenty-four  hours 
or  longer.  \\  ipe  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  the  tool 
will  not  rust  again  for  months. 
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THE  unrivalled  beauty  of  its  sweeping  stream-line 
body,  its  mechanical  excellence  and  remarkable 
road  capabilities,  and  the  completeness  of  its 
appointments  have  established  the  Studebaker  BIG-SIX 
as  a  leader  among  the  finest  motor  cars  of  the  year. 

Standard  equipment  includes  Cord  Tires,  shock  absorbers, 
Gypsy  top  with  beveled  plate  glass  windows,  genuine  hand- 
buffed  leather  upholstery,  silver-faced  magnetic  speedo- 
meter, ammeter  and  jeweled  8-day  clock,  glov  e  box  in  back 
of  front  seat,  extension  tonneau  light  and  other  essentials 
to  motoring  comfort  and  convenience. 

Stude )>ak\e  r  quality,  dominant  for  68  years,  is  reflected  in  this  BIG-SI X 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOU^TRl 

©>•  MARION  C-  TAYLO%^ 


SOFT  finished  fabrics  con- 
tinue to  be  in  demand 
for  coats,  suits  and  gowns 
for  winter,  and  the  colors 
in  which'  they  are  most  often 
shown  are  the  tan  and  brown 
tones  with  a  certain  amount  of 
soft  blues  and  deep  warm  henna 
shades.  Many  of  the  brown  tones  are  quite 
warm  and  rich,  of  reddish  cast,  others  of  a  deeper 
cooler  tone. 

ATA  new  shop  that  has  recently  opened  on  the 
Avenue,  and  which  will  specialize  in  the  better 
class  of  clothes  for  the  tailored  woman,  one  of  the 
smartest  of  the  new  duvetyn  dresses  shows  the 
popular  over-blouse  trimmed  with  grosgrain  rib- 
bon.   This  trimming  with  grosgrain  ribbon  is 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to 
give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found,  as  well  as  those 
from  which  the  clothes  in  the  accompanying  article  were  chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or 
consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S 
New  York  office,  120  West  32  nd  Street 


Duvetyn  remains  the  favorite  fabric 
for  simple  frocks  of  t  his  character,  and 
grosgrain  ribbon  is  its  most  effective 
trimming 


a  favored  Paris  treatment  for  autumn  and  has 
about  it  a  tailored  character  that  is  very  pleasing 
on  cloth  frocks,  silk  frocks,  or  those  of  any  of  the 
popular  jersey  weaves.  This  particular  frock 
comes  in  dark  blue,  chaudron  (that  reddish  cop- 
per tone),  brown  and  reindeer. 

A  LOVELY  new  tan  shade  called  "antelope"  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  shades  in  which  the  very 
smart  suit  shown  at  the  right  is  made.  There  are 
few  suits  so  eminently  suited  to  both  town  and 
country  wear  as  this  model  with  its  stitched  poc- 
kets and  its  fur  collar  and  long  reveres.  It  is  made 
in  a  soft  fabric  called  "peluchia"  greatly  resemb- 
ling polo  cloth,  and  could  be  worn  for  ap  out  and 


Models  from  The  Tailored  IVoman,  Inc. 


out  town  suit  or  instead  for  skating  or  similar 
winter  uses  in  the  country. 

To  wear  with  it  are  shown  in  the  same  shop  a 
very  carefully  chosen  stock  of  tailored  shirts  of 
the  smartest  designs  in  a  very  heavy  quality  of 
crepe  de  chine  in  soft  tan  shades,  delicate  mauve, 
peach  and  white.  These  are  very  reasonably 
priced  for  shirts  of  the  best  character,  and  come 
in  several  designs  that  are  quite  new.  The  high 
necked  models — some  of  which  are  severely  plain 
and  button  in  the  back,  whiie  others  have 
finely  plaited  ruffled  fronts — may  also  be  had  in 
satin  of  a  particularly  soft  variety  that  washes 
beautifully. 

Tailored  shirts  have  come  to  be  so  well  liked 
by  well  dressed  women  that  to-day  one  sees  them 
worn  with  the  simpler  types  of  tailored  suits  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  elaborate  types. 

r^OATS  and  wraps  for  the  coming  season  almost 
beggar  description,  so  many  and  so  varied  are 
the  styles  in  which  they  are  offered,  each  one 


prettier   than   the  next.  Soft 
fabrics  are  again  the  rule  and 
colors  correspond  to  those  of 
the  suits — tans  and  browns  pre- 
dominating with  warm  henna 
tones,  lovely   blues,   and  "here 
and  there  a  cool  deep  green  or 
a  rich  prune  shade. 
The  model   shown  below  has  an  unusually 
pretty  trimming  of  embroidery  in  silk  of  a  darker 
tone  mixed  w  ith  just  a  bit  of  metal  thread.  The 
blouse  back  is  particularly  well  liked  this  winter 
and  appears  on  some  of  the  very  smartest  w  raps 
that  can  be  seen  at  the  smartest  country  places. 
It  gives  a  graceful  cape  effect  to  the  back  of  the 
coat  and  provides  a  very  comfortable  deep  arm- 
hole.    This  particular  model  is  being  shown  in 
peachbloom,  which  as  its  name  suggests  is  a 


It  is  seldom  one  finds  so  adaptabre  a 
winter  suit  as  this  beaver  trimmed 
model  of  peluchia.  which  may  be  worn 
in  town  or  country  with  equal  success 

ICO 


Full  of  graceful  charm  is  this  wrap  of 
peachbloom,  with  its  silk  and  metal 
thread  embroidery  and  its  beaver  trim- 
ming 


downy,  soft  material  of  the  duvetyn  type,  with 
collar,  cuffs  and  pocket  trimming  of  beaver. 
1  he  narrow  string  tie  belt  is  amusingly  repeated 
in  the  tie  at  the  collar. 

AT  THIS  same  shop  they  are  showing  a  winter 
variety  of  the  popular  polo  coat  that  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Made  fairly  short- 
about  knee  length  it  is  of  the  regulation  slot 
back  and  deep  pocket  type,  but  it  has  a  very 
excellent,  simple  collar  of  beaver.  For  motoring, 
skating,  and  similar  winter  sports  it  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  It  is  shown  in  the  natural 
camel's  hair  polo  cloth  in  the  tan  color  and  in  a 
newer  deeper  shade  of  tan. 
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iERGDORF 
iOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEWYO^K 


Fui^s  -  Gowns  Suits  Wi^aps  -  Coats 


Damask  Table  Linens 


THERE  is  at  present  a 
market  shortage  of  Damask 
Table  Linens  and  prevailing 
high  prices  in  many  shops  in 
consequence. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Our  policy  of  always  carrying  very  full 
stocks  enables  us  to  meet  the  present  situa- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 
We  have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  fine  Damask 
Table  Linens  purchased  direct  from  manu- 
facturers in  the  old  country  many  months 
ago  at  the  advantageous  rates  of  that  time. 

We  are,  therefore,  able  to  sell  these  beauti- 
ful Table  Damasks  at  prices  which  are  of 
great  advantage  to  our  customers.  In 
many  cases  these  are  goods  that  now  cost 
at  wholesale  as  much  as  we  are  asking  for 
them  at  retail. 

Cloths  for  Large  Dinners 

We  are  particularly  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand  for  large  size  Dinner  Cloths. 
Those  who  are  planning  to  entertain  largely 
during  the  coming  season  will  find  here, 
Cloths  3lA,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  yards  long,  as 
well  as  those  up  to  5  yards  square,  with 
full  size  Dinner  Napkins  to  match. 

Our  personal  knowledge  of  the  European 
market  convinces  us  that  there  will  not  be 
any  reduction  in  linen  prices  for  a  year  at 
least;  so  that  we  feel  justified  in  calling 
your  attention  to  the  advantage  of  pur- 
chasing these  Linens  at  the  present  time. 

Send  for  new  32  page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue.     Mailed  free  on  request. 


James  McCutcheon  &Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Oldest  Door  In  The  World. 

i  of  Santa  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine  Hill  in  Rome.    "This  door  is  of  Cypress  and  is  adorned  with 
ury.   The  upper  carving  at  the  left  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  representation  of  the  crucifixion. 
3nty  (in  Princeton.  New  Jersey)  writes.  "Opinions  vary  as  to  the  dates  of  these  doors  but  the 
ear'y  as  the  5th  or  6th  Century.  A.  D."     DOES  CYPRESS.  "The  Wood  Eternal,  LAST?) 


It  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of 
carvings,  mostly  of  the  5th  Cent 

Another  archaeological  author 
weight  of  opinion  puts  them  as 


BUY  YOUR 
C Y PRESS 
BY  THE 
CYPRESS 
ARROW 


!  S3 

"tshj 


If  a  Cypress  door  continues  m  daily  use  for  over  1400  years,  and  you  build  your  ne«r  home  of  Cypress, &11  or  in  part,  how  much  will  you  ami  your  posterity 
save  in  repair  bills  if  put  out  at  compound  interest?  The  same  logic  applies  to  present  repairs  or  additions  on  structures  built  by  people  who  did  not  learn 
about  "The  Wood  Eternal"  soon  enough.    Mansion,  cottaee,  back  fence  or  pergola— it's  all  the  same. 

The  photograph  above  (much  larger)  on  India  Tint  paper,  is  the  "art  supplement"  to  Volume  38  of  the  internationally  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library. 

and  contains  full  sized  detail  plans  and  complete  specifications  for  seven  different  furniture  designs.    52  pages. 


This  vol.  is  about  ' 


illustrations. 


;  on  request,  with  < 


■  complii 


The  sooner  the  better.    (Also  ask  for  Vol.  1.) 


Southern  CvnrPQ^  lVFfrQ  Accnri^finn  1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or 
OUUinem   V.ypreSS>  IVJrrS.   ASSOCiatlOn.  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Home  Canning, 
Drying  and  Preserving 


By  A.  Louise  Andrea 
A  thorough  and  concise  canning  manual,  with 
many  new  ideas.   For  amateur  and  veteran. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Net,  $1.25 


Lilies 


Fresh 
From 
Beds 


Lilium  Auratum,  Cana- 
dense.Grayi.HENRYI, 
E 1  e  g  a  n  s  varieties.  Lilium 
-  RegaJe.  A  fine  new  Hardy 
Lily  from  China.  Also  the  Rare  Lilium 
Willmottiae and Sargentiae.  Perennials, 
Shrubs  and  the  Spring  flowering  Bulbs. 
Autumn  supplement  ready  middle  of  August. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD.  Charlotte.  Vt. 
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A  Daughter  of 
the  Land 

By  GENE  STRATTON  PORTER 

It  is  the  story  of  the  sacrifices,  the  trials,  and 
the  final  achievement  of  love,  of  a  true  daughter 
of  the  land. 

Net,  $1.50.    At  all  booksellers' 

Doubleday,   Page  &  Company 


The  public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mocv 
ers  infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
I,20Q,jIQ  Dec.  IQ, 
ZQl6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

rawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best    motor    mower  ever 
made;  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
ff'riu  tor  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  of  Laicn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


A  GARDEN  OF 
SLEEP 


WHY  did  they  do  it?  So  tranquil  it  was, 
so  full  of  quiet  peace,  this  gray  little 
"garden  of  sleep."  On  the  gentle 
slope  of  a  shadowy  knoll  it  lay,  and 
the  little  brook  that  skirted  its  edge  sang  placid 
melodies  while  slipping  along  over  the  pebbles. 
The  tall  pines  that  guarded  it  murmured 
an  accompaniment,  too,  and  the  rough,  uneven 
old  walls  were  made  of  stone — moss-grown, 
weather-beaten  stones  that  loving  hands  had 
carefully  piled  long,  long  ago;  that  Time  had 
tied  together  with  green  ribands  of  woodbine. 
Ragged  pink  clusters  of  Bouncing  Bet  straggled 
along  beside  the  wall,  and  high,  untrimmed 
brandies  of  cinnamon  roses  shook  scented  dew  on 
you  as  you  passed.  So  lovely  it  was  in  its  reverent 
restfulness  that  it  seemed  a  fitting  shelter  for 
some  "most  beautiful  lady  that  ever  was  in  the 
North  Country;"  even,  you  might  have  expected 
to  read  there  those  cadenced  epitaphs  of  old  Her- 
rick's  that  make  you  think  of  sad  cradle-songs. 

"\  XTELL,  the  actual,  physical  situation  does  re- 
*  *  main  the  same.  That  they  could  not  spoil; 
but  so  changed  it  is!  For,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  V. 
I.  S.  decided  that  the  "burying  ground"  was 
shiftless,  old  fashioned,  a  place  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  they  proceeded  to  set  matters  vigorously 
right.  Why  shouldn't  they,  with  the  flaring 
brick  box  of  a  library,  newly  bestowed,  as  a  lofty 
incentive?  Down  came  the  old  woodbined  wall 
and,  in  its  stead,  rose — nay,  soared — pretentious 
towers  and  turrets  of  large  round  stones  securely 
cemented  into  place.  Uprooted  were  the  luckless 
Bouncing  Bets  and  the  old,  fragrant  cinnamons; 
and  prim  red  geraniums  and  crimson  ramblers, 
bristling  with  gentility,  walked  down  the  proper, 
graveled  path  to  greet  you  with  brilliant  efFusion. 
Driving  in  the  summer  dusk  a  casual  wayfarer 
might  easily  mistake  it  for  the  embattlemented 
home  of  our  chiefest  selectman. 

\\  ho  wouldn't  be  sad  and  sorry?  I  was,  and 
my  mind  traveled  back  years  and  years  to  a  sketch- 
ing trip  at  quaint  Gay  Head;  to  our  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  green  and  grassy  hollow,  so  remote, 
so  undisturbed  that  partridges  whirred  up  at 
our  approach  from  their  nests  among  the  crum- 
bled head  stones.  Ah,  this  old,  forgotten  God's 
Acre  of  seventeenth  century  America;  this  resting- 
place  of  good  John  Kliot's  "praying  Indians!" 
Beyond,  blue  sky  and  blue  sea  blurred  into  a 
haze  of  luminous  color,  and  the  sails  of  the  distant 
fishing-boats  might  have  been  a  fleet  of  white 
butterflies  beating  their  waythrough  the  trackless 
air.  I  think  I  had  never  known  before  that  peace 
was  visible,  tangible! 

131  1,  alas,  my  lovable  "garden  of  sleep"  has 
become  what  the  villagers  now  proudly  refer 
to  as  the  "cem'tary."  Never  mind;  back  of  the 
turrets  and  the  mortar  and  the  red,  red  geran- 
iums there  is  a  hill,  Tapestry  Hill,  wonderful 
enough  to  be  the  scene  of  some  medieval  romance; 
so  high  that  looking  down  as  from  Airly  Beacon 
you  can  see  shires  and  towns  stretching  at  your 
feet.  1  here,  for  my  soul's  peace,  I  often  walk. 
Do  you  know,  I  have  a  fancy  that,  on  hushed 
nights  of  full  moon  when  they  may  be  abroad, 
my  gentle  ghosts  climb  up  there,  too!  Just  as 
a  change  and  a  rest — and  for  the  sake  of  dear- 
time  past. 
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Hi  MALLINSON'S   INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE  fn 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 

A  famous  Ziegfeld  beauty — the 
radiant  Martha  Mansfield.  To 
her  charm  of  face  and  grace  of 
figure  the  captivating  individu- 
ality of  the  fabric,  always  a 
MALLINSON  SILK  and  this 
-time  the  irresistible  Kumsi- 
Kumsa,  adds  the  telling  touch. 

Equally  "famous  beauties"  are  the  new 

MALLINSONC 

1  1    Silks  de  Luxe  i~J 

incomparable  for  gowr  s,  suits,  wraps, 
skirts  and  blouses. 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
DOVEDOWN  DREAM  CREPE 

PUSSY  WILLOW  DEW-K1ST 
"KUMSI-KUMSA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 
KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE 

(A  II  Registered  Trade  Mark  Names) 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments  — 
in  wearing  apparel  at  the  better  Garment 
Departments  and  Class  Shops. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  communi- 
cate direct. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

"  The  New  Silks  First" 


Madison  Avenue  —  31st  Street  —  New  York 


El  MALLINSON'S  PEW"KIST«MAlXINSON,S  KUMSI-KUMS/fljjj 
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Gateways  a 
Made  Especially  for 

This  can  be  done  in  two  ways — both 
of  which  are  pleasurable  ways  for  you. 

One :  Invite  us  to  confer  with  your  ar- 
chitect in  the  practical  adaptation  of 
his  individual  design  to  your  special 
needs. 

The  other-   Allow  our  Service  De- 


nd  Fencings 
Your  Special  Needs 

partment  experts  to  give  first  hand  con- 
sideration to  your  needs  and  then  make 
suggestions  for  their  happy  solution. 

Neither  way  obligates  you  in  any  way; 
either  may  save  you  in  many  ways. 

Kindly  let  us  know  which  way  you  pre- 
fer, and  we  will  gladly  act  at  once. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


98  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Mail  a  Postal  Card 

and  we  will  send  you  the  particulars  for  own 
ing  a  permanent  business  at  no  sacrifice  from 
your  regular  work 

Solicitors  wanted  to  represent  World's 
Work,  Country  Life  and  Garden  Mag- 
azine— the  leaders  of  the  hour — securing  sub- 
scriptions and  caring  for  renewals. 

Full  information  by  dropping  a  card  to 

Circulation  Dept. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Like  a  Vacation 
in  the  Great  Woods 

So  says  a  review  of  "Green  Tim- 
ber Trails,"  by  William  Gerard 
Chapman.  In  these  delightful  stones 
of  the  North  woods  and  trapping 
trails,  whose  chief  figures  are  animals, 
there  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the 
great  outdoors.  It  really  is  almost  as 
good  as  a  vacation  in  a  tent  beneath 
the  tall  pines  to  read  "Green  Tim- 
ber Trails." 

Mr.  Ch  apman  knows  and,  better 
still,  loves  the  woods  and  the  life 
therein.  The  stories  have  a  stimulating 
narrative  interest,  carrying  the  char- 
acters swiftly  through  their  adventures 
to  artistic  conclusions.  In  addition, 
the  reader  takes  in  as  he  follows  the 
exciting  narratives  a  multitude  of  fas- 
cinating bits  of  information  about  the 
woods  and  their  animal  populations, 
and  feels  the  restful  and  blessed  sim- 
plicity and  quietness  of  vast  forests 
beneath  the  silent  stars.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Charles  Livingston  Bull  and 
Paul  Bransom  are  unusually  attractive. 

"Green  Timber  Trails"  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at 
all  bookstores  for  $1.60. 


—and  by  Christmas  you'll 
have  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

CUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  makes  this  pos- 
^  sible,  because  they  insure  positive  results  during  the 
severest  wtather  and  earlier  and  stronger  plants,  for  there 
is  no  loss  of  light. 

Two  layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space  form  a  trans- 
parent blanket  which  lets  in  all  the  sunshine  and  retains 
the  warmth.  Mats  and  shutters  are  eliminated,  thus 
saving  the  most  expensive  and  burdensome  part  of  winter 
gardening. 


for  Hot  beds 
and  Cold  frames 

Cuts  the  Cost  of  Gardening  in  Half 

Just  put  the  sash  on  your  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  and 
it  is  complete,  all  that  remains 
to  do  is  to  prop  up  the  sash 
on  bright  or  warm  days. 

Write  for  instructive  illustrated 
catalogue 


ALFRED  STRUCK  CO. 

Incorporated 
950  E.  Broadway 
LOUISVILLE  KENTUCKY 


1 

Size  and  Taste 

are  the  chief  points  to  consider  in  fruits  for  the 
home  garden.  If  you  plant  pears,  peaches  or 
apples,  you  want  the  juiciest,  highest  flavored 
varieties  possible,  that  do  not  require  the  coddl- 
ing of  the  professional  grower. 

Our  little  book  FRUITS,  SMALL  FRUITS 
AND  NUTS  offers  just  this  kind  and  in  sizes 
larger  than  usual.  You  can  save  3  or  more 
years.  The  usual  sizes  are  of- 
fered too  in  case  you  prefer 
them. 


HICKS 
NURSERIES 


AMERICAN  FLY-CATCHING 
PLANTS 

By  S.  LEONARD  BASTIN 

IT  IS  an  interesting  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
old  world  nepenthes,  nearly  all  of  the  most 
striking  carnivorous  plants  are  natives  of 
the  American  continent.  True,  some  of  the 
species,  such  as  the  Darlingtonia  and  the  Venus 
fly  trap,  are  very  local,  and  many  a  botanist  has 
never  seen  these  kinds  growing  in  their  native 
habitat.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  nearly 
always  visit  a  spongy  sphagnum  bog  with  good 
hope  of  rinding  the  pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia). 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  curious  of  the  sundews 
(Drosera)  have  a  wide  distribution,  whilst  at  least 
two  species  of  bladderwort  are  commonly  to  be 
found  along  the  borders  of  ponds  or  slow  streams. 
Altogether  there  are  big  opportunities  for  study- 
ing some  of  the  most  singular  plants  in  the 
world. 

Almost  everyone  is  acquainted  with  one  or 
more  species  of  sundew.  These  plants  are  as- 
sociated with  the  moors,  and  the  rosettes  of  bright 
red  leaves  stand  up  in  fine  contrast  to  the  bog 


1/  :  . 


On  the  Pacific  coast  is  found  Darlingtonia  californica,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  American  carnivorous  plants 

moss.  In  the  round-leaved  sundew  {D.  rotundi- 
folia)  the  leaves  are  usually  about  half  a  dozen 
in  number,  and  from  the  centre  arises  a  flower 
stalk  bearing  tiny  white  blooms,  which  expand 
for  only  a  few  hours  at  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day.  Each  leaf  has  a  long,  narrow  stalk  termin- 
ating in  a  roughly  circular  blade.  The  edges 
and  surface  of  this  leaf  bear  scores  of  clubbed 
hairs  which  appear  to  be  tipped  with  dew  drops. 
1  hese  hairs  are  worth  a  close  examination.  The 
head  is  glandular  and  is  capable  of  producing' 
the  viscid  secretion  which  gives  the  dewdrop 
effect.  In  addition  the  hairs  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  are  capable  of  movement.    An  unwary 


! 


Showing  the  transparent 
patches  in  the  hood  of  the 
Darli.igtonia  which  mislead 
the  flies.  Captured  flies  hardly 
ever  escape 


Inside  the  Darlingtonia  pit- 
cher the  fly's  attention  is 
directed  to  the  transparent 
windows  in  the  hood.  Thus 
the  real  opening  is  missed 
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TAILORED  in  the  Favored 

Donegal  and  Kerry  Home- 
spuns. Harris  Tweeds 
Shetland  Two-toned  Vicu- 
nas. English  Gabardines 
Scotch  Che  viots 
Kinrcss  Tweeds 
Shetland  Two- 
Toned  Vicunas 
English  Gabardines 
Q  Exceptional  Showing  of  Separate 

fCmclters  in  Homespuns,  Chexiots 

and?  Tweeds 


SPORTS  SUIT 
PRACTICAL 


Tht  Spreading  Plait 
of  The  'Pivot  Sleeve 
Qolf  Coat 


*To  Individual  Treasure  or  Ready  for  Service 
In  Light.  Medium  and  Heavy  "Weights 


PECIALIZING  in  SPORTS  GARB 
distinctive  fyfodels  for 
MOTORING  TRAVEL 
RIDING  TRAP  SHOOTING 


PH.    WEINBERG    &    SONS    ™&&f*sEAtiA&t    No.    30    JOHN    Street     NEW  YORK 
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AMIGEL  SILK." 


For  Shirts  and  Pajamas 

Clvdetla  \flannel 


gives  that  smart  distinctiveness  and  luxurious  comfort  that 
every  man  craves. 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  "Viyella"  by  the  secret  process  that 
renders  "Clydella"  absolutely  unshrinkable. 

yy  ii mm 


WM.  HOLLINS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

45  EAST  17TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 

28-30  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
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New  Publications 

By  Booth  Tarkington,  Kathleen  Narris,  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau,  Henry  Justin  Smith,  Gene  Str  at  ton -Porter , 
the  Williamsons,  and  others. 


{  We  call  attention  to  an  unfamiliar  name  in  this  list  of  well  known 
writers.    We  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  well  established  name 
before  the  season  is  over. 


SISTERS 

By  Kathleen  S orris 

A  .eve  nc.-y.  severa.  —its  -rcve  ar.d 
beyond  the  conventional  love  stay.  It 
is  the  book  of  father  love,  sister  love,  and 
land  love,  and  of  how  these  touch  and 
complicate  the  love  betw  een  a  man  and  a 
woman.  In  all  respects,  Mrs.  Norris's 
biggest  book.    Net  $1.60. 

THE  STRONGEST 

By  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau 

Tr.t  tz-z\   r  rtr.zr~. a_K  =  ~ri: 

troduce  him  in  this  still  unfamiliar  role  to 
the  American  public    Net  $1 .75. 


HOMING  WITH  THE  BIRDS 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

The  comedies  and  tragedies  and  dairy  life 
of  the  birds,  fascinatingly  told  by  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter, and  profusely  illustrated  with 
pdc-.c-grap.-.s  tiier.  -y  the  autr.cr.  ta:r.  cf 
which  represents  an  adventure.  Net  $2.00. 

SIMPLE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INVESTMENT 

By  Thomas  Gibson 

An  authoritative  analysis,  from  a  new 
view  point,  of  money  as  a  wage  earner, 
and  of  conditions  which  govern  the  rise 
and  fall  of  its  returns.    Net  $1  JO. 


RAMSEY  MILHOLLAND 

By  Booth  Tarkington 

You  will  think  of  Ramsey  as  an  older 
zrczr.tr  ::  ?tr_-:c  is.z  .r::z:  -y.var.us 
Baxter.  It  is  his  being  young  man  all 
through  that  makes  him  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. And  the  real  thing  comes  to  Ramsey 
— as  it  does  to  all  young  men 
after  Seventeen — with  Dora,  the  unsus- 
pectt:  hercir.e.    Ne:  $'.50. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  WALL 

By  Henry  Justin  Smith 

A  significant  first  novel,  and  a  compre- 
her.siYt  z.-.-Tz  ::  zzr.ztrr. scrar.  A.— .er.ca. 
Net  $1.60. 

THE  HEROIC  RECORD  OF 
THE  BRITISH  NAVY 

By  Archibald  Hurd  and  H.  H.  Bashford 

The  long  and  glorious  history  of  the 
British  Navy  has  been  enriched  by  its 
recent  achievements.    This  book  is  a  re- 


THE  LION'S  MOUSE 

By  C.  -V.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 

Married  after  a  dav's  acqu 
The  book  leads  through  real  mazes  of 
mystery  into  a  second  firvKng  of  love. 
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DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


at  54-St_  j£feg> 


iSl  STAY  of  any  dur- 
ation at  tbe  Waldorf- 
Astoria  -jrill  co/rAnce  even 
the  most  skeptical  that  it 
merits  its  title  —  the 
Aristocrat  of  Hotels. 


Silver  Peak.  The  Guest  Ranch 
WALNUT,  CALIFORNIA 


\ 
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fly.  alighting  on  the  sundew  leaf,  attracted  thither 
no  doubt  by  the  glistening  appearance,  soon  finds 
;r.  zztzz  z.rr.  ru.nes.  At  the  izzrx  the  sticky 
secretion  hampers  any  attempt  at  escape,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  victim  induce  a  more  copious 
flow  of  the  substance.  In  a  short  time  fa  minute 
or  so  at  the  outside)  the  hairs  or  tentades  bend 
down  over  tbe  entangled  insect.  In  the  case  of 
a  large  flv  a  hundred,  or  even  more,  of  the  hairs^ 
mav  be  involved,  and  finally  the  leaf  itself  closes 
up.  From  sessile  glands  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  poured  out  a  digestive  fluid.    This  secre- 


:>  •  '--      :'ta  Dsr=5g::c;2 


tion  is  very  similar  in  its  composition  and  effect 
to  the  digestive  juices  which  are  present  in  the 
stomach  of  animals.  Like  the  gastric  juices  of 
the  animal,  the  secretion  contains  a  digestive 
ferment  and  several  acids.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  only  fragments  of  proteinaceous  material, 
such  as  pieces  of  meat  or  portions  of  the  white  of 
an  egg.  cause  the  tentacles  to  move.  Raindrops, 
specks  of  dust,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  influence 
the  clubbed  hairs  in  any  way.  Darwin  found, 
however,  that  the  tentacles  were  sensitive  to 
traces  of  ammonium  salts. 

\  I  ER  1  wonderful  thing  about  the  tentacles 
of  the  sundew  is  that  it  is  not  needful  for 
the  object  on  the  leaf  to  touch  the  hairs  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  bend  over  toward  the  struggling 
insect.    Tentacles  at  distant  parts  of  the  leaf 


move  toward  the  capture.  Experiments  have 
shewn  that  if  two  insects  are  put  one  on  either 
side  of  a  sundew  leaf,  half  the  tentacles  occupy 
themselves  with  one  fly.  the  other  half  dealing 
with  the  remaining  insect- 
Certain  experiments  that  have  been  carried 
out  tend  to  show  that  the  leaves  of  some  of 
the  sundews  are  able  to  feel  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance. Mrs.  Mary  Treat  tells  us,  in  connection 
with  a  specimen  of  the  pink  and  purple  flowered 
^"  -'••*•  ."  :  that  "At  ten  a'cloci  I  pinned 
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The  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 
Society's  Most  Famous  Resort  for  over  a  Century 


Tradition  alone  does  not  bring  men 
and  women  of  affairs  here  year  after 
year  to  rest  and  renew  vigor  for 
work  ahead.  White  Sulphur  Springs 
is  favored  to-day  because  of  its  sen- 
sible invigorating  cure,  its  sports, 
and  the  charming  Social  life  of 
its  great  Country  House,  THE 
GREENBRIER. 

Autumn  days,  fragrant  and  exhila- 
rating here  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, appeal  especially  to  enthusi- 
asts of  Golf,  Tennis,  and  the  Hunt, 
expert  and  novice,  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Golf  is  played 
on  a  championship  course  of  18 
holes,  and  a  9 -hole  course  for  the 
less  experienced.  Perfect  clay 
courts  for  Tennis. 
The  Bath  establishment,  known  to 
the  Medical  profession  as  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  in  the 
world,  offers  every  variety  of  "Cure" 
found  in  European  Spas.  Profes- 
sional efficiency  is  assured  by  the 

White    Sulphur    Springs    Medical  Institute 

For  reservations,  or  information,  ad- 
dress: THE  PLAZA,  New  York,  or 
THE  GREENBRIER 


ybtH'Mm  WrJrMxne 

T "HOUGH  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the  "world,  the 
character  and  distinction  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
rather  than  its  size,  deserve  emphasis. 

Among  special  equipment  features  of  the  Hotel  are 
two  complete  Turkish  Bath  establishments;  each  with 
its  own  swimming  pool,  one  for  men,  one  for  women. 

Tfoto] Pennsylvania 

Opp  T^ennsylvania  terminal  float  )/ork!' 


IN  THE  heart  of  the  Alleghanies,  2500  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  every  conceivable  hotel  comfort 
— and  an  ideal  outdoor  environment.  The 
Homestead  means  vacation  satisfaction  to  the 
most  discriminating. 

Out-o'-door  folks  rejoice  in  the  Homestead's  won- 
derful facilities  for  sport.  An  18  and  a  9  hole 
golf  course,  unsurpassed  here  or  abroad.  Smooth, 
hard  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  and  200 
Blue  Grass  horses.  Natural  springs  and  un- 
excelled thermal  baths. 

Our  booklet  is  very  interesting 

THE  HOMESTEAD 


CHRISTIAN  S.  ANDERSEN 
Resident  Manager 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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MONEL 
METAL 
GOLF 

HEADS 


Thoi/'NeverRust 


'That  was  a  bone-head  play! 

You'd  never  mate  one  if  you  had  a  MONEL  HEAD  on  your 
stick.   MONEL  MET  A  L  never  rusts  V ' 


some  living  flies  half  an  inch  from  the  leaves  near 
the  apex.  In  forty  minutes  the  leaves  had  bent 
perceptibly  toward  the  flies.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  leaves  had  reached  the  flies  and  their  legs 
were  entangled  amongst  the  bristles  and  held  fast. 
I  then  removed  the  flies  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  farther  from  the  leaves.  The  leaves  still 
remained  bent  away  from  the  direction  of  the 
light  toward  the  flies  but  did  not  reach  them  at 
that  distance." 

Some  observations  which  the  writer  was  able 
to  make  certainly  seemed  to  show  that  the  leaves 
of  the  sundew  tend  to  move  toward  a  captive 
fly.  In  no  case,  however,  did  the  tentacles  actu- 
ally reach  the  victim.  Further  experiments 
might  well  be  carried  out  in  this  direction. 
Sundew  plants  are  quite  happy  if  they  are  lifted 
with  some  moss  from  the  bog  and  placed  in  a 
saucer.  They  should  preferably  be  covered  with 
a  glass  shade. 

NEARLY  allied  to  the  sundew  is  the  Venus 
fly  trap  [Dioncea  muscipula),  a  native  of  the 
low  savannahs  of  North  Carolina,  surely  the 
most  singular  plant  in  the  world.  The  Venus 
fly  trap  is  a  small  herb  with  a  circle  of  leaves  that 


HERE'S  word  of  the  Golf  Irons  that  never  rust  —  always  bright 
and  clean;  never  need  polishing  or  buffing.  Of  standard 
weight  and,  in  pitch,  balance  and  lie,  are  said  by  experts  to  be 
superior  to  Scotch  clubs  for  American  courses — since  Monel  Metal 
Heads  never  need  buffing,  no  metal  is  ever  taken  off,  the  superior 
pitch,  balance  and  lie  are  permanent. 

Monel  Metal  Golf  Heads  have  been  made  to  order  for  several 
years  for  leading  golfers. 

Below  are  shown  a  few  of  the  most 
popular  models — all  absolutely  rust  proof. 
Many  other  models  to  choose  from  —  all 
sold  either  heads  alone,  or  shafted. 

Your  dealer  and  professional  will  find  com- 
plete stocks  at  leading  jobbers.  If  dealers 
and  professionals  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will — remitby  check ,  money  order  or  draft. 
Let  one  Monel  Metal  Rust-Proof  club  sell 
for  you  a  set.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Send  for  a  complete  catalog. 

MONEL  METAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Golf  Club  Department  ^^^^^0^  Bayonne,  New  Jersey 


By  request,  more  and  more  were  made 
for  special  use,  until,  in  response  to  a 
steadily  growing,  insistent  demand,  Monel 
Metal  Rust-Proof  Golf  Heads  are  now 
made  for  general  distribution. 

Monel  Metal  is  a  natural  alloy  of  copper 
and  nickel  and  has  been  used  for  years 
for  rust-proof  screens,  for  high  pressure 
steam  valves,  for  carburetors  and  hundreds 
of  other  purposes  where  rust-proof  quali- 
ties are  an  absolute  necessity. 


Z-10  PUTTER 
Head  only  $1.75  each 
Shafted  $4.50  each 


I -9  JIGGER 

Head  only  $1.75  each 
Shafted  $4.50  each 


E-3  MIDIRON 
Head  only  $1.75  each 
Shafted  $4.50  each 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


<TK  /"OTED  for  a  style  so  dis- 
tj  V  tinct  and  beautiful  that 
^-*it  outshadowed  every- 
thing else,  in  "The  Arrow  of 
Gold"  Conrad  has  written  so 
vividly  and  swiftly  as  to  out- 
shadow  the  style.  Cloth,  net, 
$1.75;  leather,  $2.50. 
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If  you  are  contemplating  planting 
this  Fall  do  not  place  your  order 
until  you  have  received  our  cata- 
logue of  Evergreens,  .Ornamentals, 
Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Roses;  it  is  also 
full  of  valuable  information. 

Do  not  delay,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  free  catalogue. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  803  Westchester,  Pa. 
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COVENANTER 

An  American  Exposition  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  by 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 
GEO.  W.  WICKERSHAM 
A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 
HENRY  W.  TAFT 

THE  world  will  lose  the 
war  if  it  does  not  emerge 
a  league  of  nations.  The 
significance  of  the  covenant 
to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world  is  made  clear  in 
this  book.  The  full  text  of 
the  covenant  is  printed,  and 
following  it,  discussing  it  ar- 
ticle by  article,  a  series  of  illu- 
minating papers.  Net,  $1.25. 
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A  victim  of  the  Venus  fly  trap  {Diona-a  muscipula).  In  this 
case  the  large  bluebottle  fly  was  too  big  for  the  plant  to  enclose 


lie  flat  on  the  ground.  Every  leaf  terminates 
in  a  nearly  circular  part  divided  by  a  midrib. 
The  two  halves  of  the  leaf  are  bordered  with 
teeth;  these  are  somewhat  stiff  and  bend  a  little 
upward.  A  close  examination  of  the  centre  of 
each  half  of  the  leaf  shows  that  it  is  covered  with 
reddish  glands.  These  are  able  to  secrete  fer- 
ments by  means  of  which  the  leaf  can  digest 
animal  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  the  reddish  appear- 
ance of  the  leaf  blades  that  attracts  the  fly. 
However  this  may  be,  the  expanded  leaf  does 
not  have  to  wait  long  before  it  gets  a  chance  of  a 
capture.  The  fly  wanders  on  to  the  leaf,  and  at 
first  nothing  happens.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  brush  up  against  one  or  more  of  the 
hairs.  At  once  both  halves  of  the  leaves  close 
together  just  like  a  trap;  the  teeth  on  the  edge 
of  the  leaf  interlock,  and  the  fly  is  a  prisoner 
beyond  hope  of  escape.  With  a  leaf  in  good  con- 
dition and  when  the  temperature  is  high,  the 
movement  is  very  rapid  and  the  blades  maybe 
closed  right  up  in  a  few  seconds.  An  abundant 
flow  of  digestive  juice  takes  place.  This  is  so 
copious  that,  when  Darwin  made  a  small  opening 
on  the  underside  of  a  leaf  which  had  closed  over  a 
large  fly,  the  secretion  continued  to  flow  down 


An  enlarged  photograph  showing  a  fly  approachingthetiap-like 
leaf  of  the  Venus  fly  trap 
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DEITIES 


tflie  ^Utmost  in  Cigarettes 
^Pla  in  End  or  Cork  Oip 

People  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 
P  REFER  ^Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette 

30* 


ml     j     I  ■ 

Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turhish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


We  advise  the  purchase  and 
are  making  a  Specialty  of 

U.  S.  Government 
Bonds 

and  are  prepared  at  any 
time,  to  buy  or  sell  large  or 
small  lots 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  on 
investment  securities  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  on  request 

Kid  d  e  *\  Pe  ah  o  dy  &  Co. 


»x$  Devo*ishi*e  St. 
Boston 


i7"W.all  Street 
JSFe-wYo*"lc 
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I  HE  record  of  those  amateurs 
and  professionals  who  have  won 
the  tournaments  in  1919,  goes  to 
show  what  a  great  help  the  right  ball 
is  to  winning. 

Do  you  know  that  this  list  repre- 
sents only  a  few  of  the  many  wins 
made  in  1919  by  players  with  Dunlop 
Vacs  ? 

The  keynote  of  Dunlop  success  is  skill 
and  accuracy  in  manufacture. 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  29  .      $1.00  each 
Dunlop  Vac  No.  31  .   .  $1.00  each 
SI 2  a  dozen  .including  tax"i  in  sealed  boxes 

DUNLOP 


a 


VACS 


1J 


NEW  YORK: 
T.  W.  Niblett,  Suite  201 4B,  305  Fifth  Avenue 
TORONTO: 

Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Coeds  Company,  Ltd* 
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— Is  your  wife's,  husband's,  father's, 
mother's,  son's,  or  daughter's  type  here? 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 

:=  rerorr.  —  rr.iri  ::r  the  eve— .v:r>ed — ::r  thi 

nourished —  :;r  the  v.eai,  the  tired  ar.d  the  con- 
valescent. 

An  aid  to  digestion — to  be  taken  at  each  meal 
and  before  retiring. 

AU  Druggists — Most  Grocers 
AXHEUSER-BUSCH  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


jVo  fcrvne  ptmcist  isJ 
dne  ware  to  njnif 
s  Iter  for  n«  mmamg 
jT.f~zz  -.e-.-is  :t.i'. 
Josef  Hofmjxx,  siese 
sn  d  ike  zexzi  rJ  it. 
rrest  csrrrr  kss  term 
preferred  by  tie  if e'^e 


W  arid  Famous  Welte 

"I'HE  highest  achievement  of  the  House 
of  ELTE  in  the  world  of  music 
invention  whereby  generations  yet  un- 
born may  htr»  to  au.mate  and  aurhrntn.  mcer- 
prctations  opon  the  piano,  of  ow  k*n  thousand 
mun'm  il  nn|Hiiiriinii,  as  played  bv  more  than 
cmc  bandied  and  fifty  of  the  nr  I 
pianists  of  the  past  two  drmlc-s. 

M.  Welte  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Ssm£io  aui  Skixmams 
Six  Sixty  Seven  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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the  stalk  for  nine  days.  \et.  in  spite  of  this, 
the  digestion  of  the  fly  is  comparatively  slow  and 
two  or  three  weeks  may  elapse  before  the  pro- 
cess is  complete. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  the  writer 
found  that,  although  the  blades  of  the  \enus 
fly  trap  would  dose  upon  a  tiny  stone  if  it  was 
dropped  near  to  the  sensitive  hairs,  after  an 


Ma  Pettengill 

By  HARRY  LEOS  WILSON 

FOR  READERS  who  like  their  humor 
without  slapstick  and  laughing  gas,  we 
recommend  this  successor  to  "Ruggles  of 
Red  Gap."    Net.  Si. 50,  at  all  bookstores. 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE    &  COMPANY 
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hour  or  so.  the  leaf  opened  and  allowed  the  un- 
wanted substance  to  roll  away.  A  hard,  dry 
fragment  of  meat  was  rejected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner- evidently  this  was  considered  to  be  too 

indigestible. 


I 


T  IS  little  more  than  seventy-  years  ago  that  a 
botanist  attached  to  an  exploring  party  in 
the  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  discovered  a  very 
strange  plant.  It  was  not  until  a  few  years  later 
that  the  species  was  fully  described  and  presented 
to  the  world  as  Darlingtonia  californica.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  at  once  arrest  attention. 
They  rise  to  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  and  are  in  the  form  of  slender  tubes  ter- 
minating in  a  hood  which  has  a  framework  of 
strongly  marked  veins.  The  hood  is  gaily 
colored  with  crimson,  and  gleams  with  a  num- 
ber of  translucent  spaces.  Beneath  the  hood 
there  is  to  be  found  the  small  opening  leading 
to  the  interior  of  the  leaf.  In  front  of  this  open- 
ing are  arranged  certain  banner-like  streamers. 
Leading  right  up  to  the  opening  from  the  ground 
is  a  track  which  would  seem  to  provide  an 


easy  ascent  for  creeping  insects.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  Darlingtonia  appears  to  be 
especially  attractive  to  winged  creatures.  The 
border  at  the  opening  is  incurved  all  round,  this 
making  it  easy  to  go  in  but  difficult  to  come  out. 
The  Darlingtonia  is  a  very  successful  insect  catcher 
for.  on  slitting  open  the  pitcher,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  three  or  four  dozen  decaying  booies 
of  bluebottle  flies,  wasps,  bees,  and  moths,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  insects.  On 
occasion  it  is  said  that  the  pitchers  of  the  Dar- 
lingtonia give  out  a  very  unpleasant  odor  from 
the  mass  of  rotting  animal  matter  that  they  con- 
tain. 

But  how  are  the  insects  induced  to  enter  the 
trap  ?  In  the  first  place  the  bright  color  of  the 
pitcher  gives  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
flower.  Crowds  of  insects  jostle  one  another  in 
their  attempts  to  find  a  way  into  the  opening. 
Doubdess  they  come  hoping  for  honev  and  their 
hopes  are  not  without  foundation.  Close  to  the 
orifice  of  the  Darlingtonia  pitcher  there  are  secre- 
tions of  nectar.    Hoping  to  find  a  further  store 
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Currant  Jelly- 
Exquisite  in  Flavor 


RE 


>ED  currants  only — -picked  at  a  certain  precise  stage  in  the  ripening — go 
into  delicious  Beech-Nut  Red  Currant  Jelly. 
Picked,  sorted,  stemmed,  and  washed  by  hand,  with  greater  care  than 
many  a  housewife  has  the  means  to  give. 

Then  cooked  in  silver-lined  kettles  to  the  exact  point  where  flavor,  tex- 
ture, and  color  are  best.  Cooked  with  unvarying  exactness — every  glass  uniform 
— Beech-Nut  thermometer  tests  insure  this. 

Any  wonder  women  tell  us  that  the  Beech-Nut  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Marma- 
lade please  them  better  than  the  kind  they  make  themselves?  And  besides,  save 
them  so  much  time  and  troublesome  work — over  hot  stoves  in  stuffy  kitchens. 
Phone  the  grocer  for  a  glass  of  Beech-Nut  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,      "Foods  of  Finest  Flavor"      Canajoharie,  N. 


BeecfoNut 


iMfflnralades 


DELICATELY  SCENTED- GOLD  TIPS 
2r)Z/°f  JO  lOO-$2'5Q 


If  your 
dealer 
cannot 
s  u  p  p  I  y 
you.write 


DeptMV 
Seventeen 
Ninety 
Broadway 
NewYork 


.  "Wasn't  it  too  wonderful  and  how  lovely  she 
looked !     She  ought  to  be  pleased  for  there 
never  was  such  a  charming  wedding.  Everything 
was' done  so  well,  the  table  and  the  favors  were  all 
so  smart  and  different.    They  had  DEAN'S  of  course." 
!  Evef  since  the  days  when  New  Yorkers  had  their  country 
homes  in  Old  Chelsea  Village.  DEAN'S  WEDDING  SERVICE 
has  insured  correct  appointments  and  perfection  of  detail, 
jj  DfiAN'S  supplies  every  requisite,  including  the  Btide's 
Cake  and  Knife,  Favors,  Monogrammed  Boxes,  Table 
Decorations,  etc.    Illustrated  book  with  ptices, 
"Wedding  Requisites,"  on  request. 


628  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


int  pool  where  it  has  Iain  for  many  days  rotting  all  but  the  endurable  fibres.   This  process  makes  linen  the  sturdy  fabric  that  it  is 


THE  FUTURE  of  j£JN€N 

By  STTDNET  T>E  "BRIE 


IT  USED  to  be  that  linen,  ever  a  peer  in  house- 
hold use,  was  the  first  care  of  the  young 
woman  about  to  open  her  own  house.  Her 
trousseau,  too,  was  largely  made  of  the  finer 
weaves  of  this  stuff.    Then  came  the  war.  And 
the  making  of  linen,  like  so  many 

of    the    manufactures    that  are   

purely  European,  was  one  of  the 
hrst  casualties.  So  for  four  years 
we  have  had  to  depend  on  such 
stock  as  we  had  on  hand,  both  in 
the  home  and  the  shop,  and  the 
meagre  quantities  that  have  found 
their  way  into  the  country  from 
such  factories  as  were  able  to  keep 
going  in  spite  of  conditions. 

The  bride  of  to-day  feels,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  that  she  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  satisfying 
her  wants.  Of  course  she  knows 
that  she  will  have  to  pay  what  her 
mother  would  have  considered  ex- 
orbitant prices,  but  she  is  willing  to 
do  that  if  she  can  only  obtain  the 
Linen.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  however, 
that  she  will  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty now.  for  although  there  is  a 
slightly  larger  amount  of  linen  in 
the  market,  that  addition  is  greatlv 
overbalanced  by  the  tremendously 
increased  demand  for  even."  pur- 
pose. 


and  the  person,  how  is  the  material  to  be  ob- 
tained I  Table  linens  surely  cannot  be  sacrificed 
to  these  newer  demands.  And  conditions  are 
such  that  but  little  linen  can  be  made  for  a  year 
at  least,  so  long  is  the  process  and  so  difficult  are 


'T'RLE  to  the  perversity  of  hu- 
A  man  nature,  linen  has  been 
the  vogue  for  clothes  for  the 
past  few  months,  regardless  of  its 
scarcity.  A  reaction  from  the  silk 
underwear,  that  women  considered 
essential  to  dainty  dressing,  has 
created  a  demand  for  the  best, 
linen  for  this  purpose.  For  men's 
underwear  it  is  also  necessary,  as 
well  as  for  summer  suits,  suit  lin- 
ings, and  such  incidental  uses  as 
collars  for  men.  Added  to  this, 
and  to  the  usual  demand  for  linen 
for  outdoor  dothes.  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  many  gowns  not 
heretofore  made  of  linen. 

In  the  house  the  vogue  for  linen 
has  become  almost  a  passion  with 
the  decorator.  Not  content  with 
the  usual  decorative  linens  for 
covers  and  draperies,  he  hangs  the 
walls  in  linen  as  well.  This  fashion 
had  its  beginning  some  months 
ago,  and  has  seemingly  not  yet 
icached  the  heights  of  which  it 
is  capable.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely 
treatment,  making  as  it  does  walls 
of  most  interesting  texture  or  un- 
dulating surface,  accordingly  as 
the  linen  is  stretched  over  them 
or  draped  from  a  folded  heading. 

Granted  the  beauf.  these 
fashions   for   linen  far  the  home 


CHdengn 


or  folding  the  cloth  into  lengths'-  was  carried  on 


•Perspecti 


*  cf  a  Bleach  Green  in  I  he  County  of  Downe."  Ireland,  from  an 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Viscount  Kilwarlm  and  Fairtord 


the  problems  of  reconstruction  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  made. 

We  always  think  of  Ireland  as  the  heart  of  the 
linen  trade,  and  in  this  we  are  not  far  wrong.  It 
does  not  take  a  violent  wrench  of  the  imagina- 
tion, therefore,  to  realize  how 
great  a  blow  was  struck  to  the 
manufacture  of  linen  when  the 
war  started.  Great  Britain  took 
men  and,  as  the  months  rolled 
on,  more  men,  until  there  were 
few  left  to  care  for  Ireland's 
largest  industry.  Such  linen  as 
was  produced,  Great  Britain  took 
for  her  planes;  for  linen  has  been 
found,  after  long  and  intense  ex- 
perimentation throughout  the  war. 
to  be  the  only  really  safe  material 
to  use  in  airplane  wings. 

tW  EN  greater  havoc  was  played 
with  the  linen  industry  by  the 
coming  of  the  war  in  other  countries 
than  that  which  existed  in  Ireland. 
Two  of  the  countries  most  sadly 
torn  in  the  struggle — Belgium  and 
Russia — are  both  of  them  largely 
flax-growing  lands.  It  is  from  flax 
that  linen  is  made,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  months  following 
the  Armistice  that  we  have  ceased 
to  hear  of  the  hideous  destruction 
of  Belgian  fields.  As  for  Russia,  a 
nation  running  red  with  revolution 
and  having  difficulty  in  even  feeding 
itself,  she  is  not  likely  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  in  planting  and 
nurturing  the  flax  that  is  to  bring 
linen  to  such  of  the  world  as  has 
time  to  think  of  demanding  such  a 
thing. 

These  are  conditions  in  which 
time  is  the  largest  factor  in  their 
healing.  Man  may  hurry  man,  and 
machinery  can  be  speeded  up  above 
normal,  but  Nature  takes  her  own 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
tasks,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  man. 
>o  it  matters  little  whether  there 
are  men  to  make  flax  into  linen, 
for  there  is  not  yet,  and  will  not  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  flax  enough 
for  those  men  to  work  with. 

One  cheerful  item  in  all  this  dole- 
ful situation  is  the  fact  that  in  peace 
the  making  of  war  planes  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  and 
England  is  selling  the  forty-two  mil- 
lion yards  of  linen  with  which  she 
w  as  stocked  to  make  planes.  With 
such  refurns  of  war-time  linen  to 
peace  uses,  the  world  will  have  to 
content  itself  for  some  little  time. 

In  itself,  the  process  of  linen 
making  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
serves  to  explain  why  it  is  not 
made  in  this  vast  country  of  ours. 
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The  primitive  method  of  breaking  flax  for  hand  scutching 

In  the  first  place  the  process  is  a  long  one,  and  dependent  for  more  than 
one  of  its  operations  upon  Nature.  This  is  a  thing  that  the  rushed  and 
rushing  manufacturer  of  America  could  never  brook.  Then,  too,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  get  workers  here  to  accomplish  the  disagreeable 

task  that  is  the  all- 
important  featureof 
linen-making. 

A  FTER  the  flax  is 
■**-gro\vn  and  picked,  it  is 
spread  to  dry  in  the  fields, 
whence  it  is  bundled  and 
thrown  into  stagnant  and 
ill-smelling  pools  for 
what  is  known  as  the 
rotting  process.  It  is 
this  part  of  the  process 
that  is  the  essential  point 
in  the  making  of  linen, 
although  it  is  so  distaste- 
ful that  American  labor 
probably  could  not  be 
hired  to  do  it  for  very 
long.  It  is  one  of  the 
things,  too,  that  Nature 
has  to  accomplish,  for  it 
is  thus  that  the  linen 
fibre  is  purged  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  flax  which 
cannot  withstand  the  ele- 
ments. For  this  is  in 
reality  no  more  than 
rotting  away  the  unlast- 
ing  parts,  which  makes 
linen  the  most  endurable 
fabric  known  to-day. 

It  used  to  be  that  the 
later  processes  were  all 
done  by  hand  except  the 
bleaching  of  the  finished 
yards  of  linen,  which  was 
again  necessarily  accom- 
plished by  Nature.  Now, 
however,  these  things  are 
all  done  by  machinery, 

On  linen  made  in  Ireland  are  being  printed  lovely  designs         when  the  Output  is  for  a 

te^W£rl&£Mta*lisite*nd*°stin*  large  trade  and  not 


mm. 


Flowers  and  birds  are  always  popular  for  the  chintzes  that 
are  used  in  house  decorations,  and  many  designs  of  this  kind 
are  being  imported  to-day 
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C^£?Ae  Most  Important 
Room  gfVAe  House 


W^^^HOUGH  demanding  in  its  furnishment  a 
■  £\  certain  degree  of  formality,  the  well-considered 
^^^^y  Living  Room  of  today  infuses  the  spirit  of 
"comfortable  things." 

JTT  Always  the  centre  of  intimate  family  gatherings, 
it  contributes  quite  often  to  the  amenities  of  social 
occasions.  In  a  word,  it  is  livable — possessing  withal 
the  decorative  distinction  belonging  to  so  important 
a  room. 

JTJ  Strolling  about  the  twelve  Galleries  of  this 
^  interesting  establishment,  one  may  happen  upon 
the  very  Furniture  which  will  inspire  this  atmosphere. 
Here  also  are  available  within  moderate  cost  those 
appointments  which  will  impart  charm  and  character 
to  the  other  rooms,  each  object  graciously  lending 
itself  to  the  scheme  in  view. 

EARLY  ENGLISH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HAND  WROUGHT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 


Suggestion!  may  he  gained  from  de  luxe  prints 
of  well-appointed  interiors,  gratis  upon  request. 


Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34 -36 Wesi  32 ^Street 
New^Vbrk  City 
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SRIRTMAKERS 

AND 

HABERDASHERS 


French  Ntckuxar 
from  S4M  to  $61)0 


Robts  irom 
S25jOO  to  S3O0M 


Unusual  Offerings 
of  Luxurious  Quality 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most  Par- 
ticular and  Prompt  Attention—State  Colors  Preferred. 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  FORTY-THIRD 

PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


An  Irish  hand-loom  weaver  at  work 


merely  for  home  consumption.  After  being  taken  from  the  pools,  the 
fibre  is  broken  for  scutching,  or  combing,  which  for  very  fine  work  is 
still  done  by  hand.  Then  the  yarn  is  spun  and  wound,  ready  to  be 
woven  into  cloth.  This  done,  the  linen  is  laid  out  on  the  famous  Irish 
greens  for  weeks  at  a  time,  being  carefully  turned  and  tended,  until  it  is 
bleached,  by  the  action  of  sun  and  rain,  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
stuff  as  we  know  it. 

It  is  such  problems  of  manufacture  that  are  confronting  industrial 
Ireland  to-day,  as  well  as  the  even  greater  problem  of  not  allowing  the 
buying  public  to  forget  the  quality  of  linen  that  for  years  has  been  linked 


lr.>: 


with  her  name,  until  she  can  again  offer  the  housewife  the  same  high 
standard  as  in  the  past.  For  the  Irish  linen  manufacturers  will  not  com- 
promise and  produce  an  inferior  grade.  Indeed,  so  keenly  do  these  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  feel  this  situation  that  they,  as  members  of  the 
Irish  Linen  Society,  have  decided  to  put  their  case  before  the  housewife 
by  placing  their  seal  upon  the  Irish  standard  of  product.  It  is  their 
belief,  and  they  are  no  doubt  right,  that  madame  will  appreciate  this 
protection  that  assures  her  linen  when  she  asks  for  it.  The  seal  of  trie 
Irish  Linen  Society  will  be  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. 


Spreading  the  finished  linen  to  bleach  on  one  of  the  famous  Iran  greens 
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CRICHTON  BROS,  of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

la  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  2  2,  Old  Bond  Street 


ttummcmvn 

10  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  M»  OUEEH 


Stiver  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  copied  from  a  George  III  model  showing  French  influence. 
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£vtn  jo  strnp/e  a  tiling 
AS  a/-;ftBeiS  t.vt6.SpV'Jfi.'s 

!  JOS  LP  1 1  P.TIll'GHcSON 

I  Jkaa  fbr-  9 WEST  42"*  3TRCtT 

*/teggc-sttoi* ftietmr-  Ntw  VO(tK  C(TY 


sh*  Chrtch  ©alleries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Important  works  of 
the  "Old  Masters" 
are  to  be  found  in  our 
Galleries  at  all  times. 


The  paintings  sold 
by  us  are  exchange- 
able at  any  time  at 
full  purchase  price. 


A  R  B  L  E 

Mantels 

Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial 
Pedestals 

Marble 
Exclusively 

No  Catalogues. 

S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 
21  Writ  39th  St..  N.  Y. 


QJAe  No 


OUSC  op 


E  ST1EY 

The  name  of  ESTEY 
is  .1   hall-mark  of 
piano  qualil  \ . 

For  seventy-three  years  the  name 
of  ESTEY  has  been  esteemed 
anil  honored  wherever  music  has 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  man. 

Estev  Piano  Company 

NEW  YORK 
New  York  Retail  Show  Rooms 
M.  Write  and  Sons,  Inc.. 
Six  Sixty-Seven  Fifth  Avenue. 

, 


(Continued  from  page  112) 

many  a  venturesome  insect  enters  the  interior 
of  the  hood,  never  to  see  the  outside  world  again! 
The  first  barrier  in  the  way  of  escape  is  the  in- 
curved margin,  but  this  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  larger  insects.  A 
more  ingenious  plan  of  retaining  them  has  been 
adopted.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  hood  is 
covered  with  semi-transparent  spaces  like  so 
many  window  panes.  Now  the  victims,  seeing 
the  abundant  light  streaming  down,  conceive 
that  there  lies  the  way  out.  But  the  endeavors 
to  escape  that  way  are  naturally  fruitless,  and 
the  unhappy  victims  are  soon  worn  out  in  their 
attempts  to  get  away.  Thus  they  fall  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  pitcher,  to  make  further  addi- 
tions to  the  pile  of  rotting  insects.     I  he  final 


A  seeding  head  of  the  common  avens  (Geum)  found  wilh  two 
flics  entangled  in  the  hoods  of  the  fruiU 

stages  in  the  decomposition  of  the  captures  may 
be  considered  in  connection  with  that  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  closely  allied  pitcher  plants. 

D  Y  FAR  the  commonest  of  the  pitcher  plants 
*-*  is  Sarracenia  purpurea,  I  he  leaves  are 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height,  and  the  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  pitcher  is  usually  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  1  he  colors  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Sarracenia  vary  through  shades  of  brown, 
red,  and  yellow,  but  the  pitchers  are  always 
COnspicious.  Insects  of  many  kinds  flock  to  the 
gaily  tinted  pitchers  hoping  to  find  honey,  and 
they  do  not  come  in  vain.  1  he  first  alighting 
point,  as  far  as  winged  visitors  are  concerned)  is 
usually  the  leafy  expansion  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  pitcher.  Here  there  is  honey  in  plenty. 
Crawling  insects  work  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pitcher 
and  again  find  a  goodly  store  of  nectar  produced 
by  special  glands.  I  he  honey  reaches  to  the 
inside  of  the  yase,  and  the  insects  are  thus  lured 
on  dow  nw  ard  to  the  interior  of  the  pitcher.  Soon 
the  descent  becomes  too  easy  for  the  liking  of  the 
insect  and  he  desires  to  escape  upward;  but  this 
is  an  almost  impossible  task.  I  he  crawling 
insects  are  quite  unable  to  climb  upward  against 
the  bristles  whilst,  for  those  with  wings,  there  is 
no  room  to  make  a  successful  flight  into  the  open 
air.  So  that  sooner  or  later  the  tired  creatures 
fall  down  into  the  interior  of  the  pitcher. 

In  the  case  of  both  Sarracenia  and  Darlingtonia 
the  insects  captured  are  usually  drowned.  The 
tubular  leaves  normally  secrete  a  certain  amount 
of  fluid.  Dr.  Mell  ichamp,  who  some  years  ago 
made  a  close  study  of  these  plants,  considered 
that  the  liquid  had  anaesthetic  and  finally  fatal 
effects  on  any  insects  that  were  immersed  in  it. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  secretion  has  diges- 
tive properties,  although  it  seems  to  hasten  the 
rotting  of  the  bodies  of  the  insects.  The  result 
is  the  formation  of  a  foul  liquor  w  hich  probably 
acts  ;is  .1  fluid  manure,  and  this  is  absorbed  by  the 
epidermal  cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitchers. 

A  very  curious  fact  may  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  pitchers  of  both  Sarracenia  and 
Darlingtonia.  A  few  flies,  and  at  least  one  moth, 
have  selected  as  their  normal  habitat  the  pitchers 
of  these  plants.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  kind 
of  bluebottle  (Sarcophaga  sarraceniae),  the  grubs 
of  which  live  on  the  rotting  contents  of  the 
pitchers.  When  mature  the  larvae  bore  their 
way  through  the  lower  part  of  the  pitcher  and 
escape,  finally  turnine  into  chrysalids  in  the  earth. 
The  fly  passes  in  and  out  ol  the  pitchers  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  a  singular  arrangement  of  its 
foot.  On  the  last  joint  there  is  a  long  claw  and 
a  special  sole-like  attachment.  These  appendages 
arc  pushed  down  between  rhe  decurved  hairs 
lining  the  inside  of  the  pitcher  until  the  real  wall  is 
reached. 


Qenuine 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes  of 
Refinement,  Clubs  and  Yachts 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


IKq  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggest ions    in   Reed   Furniture"  forwarded.   2Sc  Postage. 


American  Paintings 


WHETHER  it  be  in  the  selection 
of  an  important  Wj)ant  or  Inness 
for  the  collector's  gallen?  or  a  fine  little 
picture  for  the  home,  our  experience  of 
twenty-six  ^ears  is  at  $our  service. 

Our  "Art  Notu"  Will  it  found  sug- 
gestice  —it  will  be  mailed  on  rtqutsl 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 


450  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  New  Novel 
of  Hawaii 


"Sorcery,"  by  Francis  Charles 
Macdonald,  is  a  story  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  provide  a  most  excit- 
ing; hour  of  reading.  It  is  a  thriller 
that  will  he  remembered.  The  scene 
is  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  plot 
is  shot  through  with  the  queer  super- 
stitions of  the  natives,  superstitions 
which  in  this  case  are  tied  up  with  tor- 
ture and  violent  death. 

The  passionate  love  story  involves 
two  girls  with  Hawaiian  blood  in  their 
veins  and  the  superstitions  of  long  lines 
of  Island  ancestors  in  their  minds.  The 
story  moves  with  breath-taking  rapid- 
ity, the  plot  is  rich  in  high-pitched 
dramatic  situations,  and  the  reader  is 
caught  in  the  spell  of  tense  suspense 
until  the  last  page. 

"Sorcery"  is  published  by  The 
Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  is  sold  at  all  book- 
stores for  #1.50. 
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^Mc?  o/csic/iv  aixd  execute  onu/ 
l\ic?l\  class  Sffencfv mil  lire 
inferior  woodwork 'd.  decorcilions 
also  have  a  vert/  la/ye deck 
of  ciidiyue  Jiirnilure .  woodwork 
silk's  ,  velvels  ,  la/ieslries  ctnd 

worlds  cf  arl . 
SDesiyns  and f prices  suLnulled 


Cf  K^luje  dau/ncirluv 


myome  & 

712,  SftJlvenue 
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LA  PLACE    -    405  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Panelled  Room 


Designed  and  Executed  by 

C.  Victor  Twiss  Company 

(Henry  F.  Bullitude  Associate) 

14  East  50th  Street  New  York 

Interior  Decorators 
Panelled  Rooms 

Furniture  CHICAGO 
Draperies  Vvc\z  Arts  Building 

Old  Residences  Re-modelled 
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Guaranteed  Sun fast 

DRAPERIES  ft  UPHOLSTERIES 

THE  welcome  sunshine  streaming  into  every  room  in  the  house  is  a  joy 
when  Orinoka  curtains  and  draperies  are  used.  Their  most  delicate  col- 
orings never  become  dim  nor  the  beautifuMustre  dull,  however  powerful  the 
sunlight  or  frequent  the  tubbings.  Every  color  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
not  to  fade. 

To  get  genuine  sunfast  insist  upon  the  name  "Orinoka" 

There  is  a  fine,  wide  choice  of  light  and  heavy  textures,  designs  and  colorings.  Write 
for  our  booklet,  "Draping  the  Home." 

ORINOKA  MILLS  Dept.  K  Clarendon  BIdg.,  New  York 


T 
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f|T  "The  See-Saw"  (by  Sophie  Kerr).  Money  came  too 
easily,  Marcia's  love  came  loo  easily;  Harleth  undervalued 
both  until  the  moment  that  he  was  losing  them,  and  he  found  the 
priceless  calue  of  a  woman's  love.  Net.  SI  .50,  at  all  bookstores. 


Evergreens 


Good,  full  rooted, 
plump  top  trees  cost  so 
little  more  than  poor 
ones,  why  not  have 
them? 

Send  for  catalogue. 


Juliuy  T^seKrS*  Ca 
At  Th«  Sifa  of  The  Tr.«- 


tk.rford  N.J. 


M 


<ALLOWAY 
PoTterv 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Cend  for  our  illustrated-—-' 
0  catalogue  of  Flower  Pols. 
Boxes,\ases.Benches.  Sundials, 
GazingGlobes,Bird  Ibnts  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GaeowayTermGdTta  (b 

321 6  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADE  LPHIA. 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

Bv  William  M.  Odom 

A  complete  history  of  Italian  furniture  design.  Authoritative  and 
interesting.    Many  rare  photographs. 

Two  volumes. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Net,  $70.00 


DAVID 
GRAYSON 


rHE  Library  of  the  Open 
Road  is  the  splendidly  de- 
scriptive name  of  the  flexible 
green  leather  edition  of  Gray- 
son's books.  Five  volumes;  net, 
$2.50  per  volume. 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


FIREPLACES 

We  have  an  extensive 
collection  of  fireplaces  re- 
producing in  Pompeian 
Stone  classic  examples  of  old 
world  design  and  offer  every 
facility  for  the  production 
of  exclusive  original  speci- 
fications. 

When  in  town  visit  our 
warerooms.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  home 
and  garden  ornaments  sent 
free  on  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

221  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 


HE  common  bladderwort  (Utricularia  vul- 
garis) is  an  interesting  water  plant.  It  is  most 
conspicuous  of  all  when  it  is  in  flower,  at  which 
time  it  sends  up  a  stem  bearing  bright  yellow 
blossoms.  The  submerged  leaves  are  finely 
divided  into  thread-like  segments  and  bear 
tiny  bladders.  These  bladders  are  perfect 
little  traps  for  capturing  small  water  creatures. 
Each  chamber  is  provided  with  a  hinged  door 
easily  opened  from  the  outside  but  impossible 
to  open  by  pushing  from  within.  Minute 
Crustacea, such  as  cyclops.daphnia,  and  the  larvae 
of  gnats,  push  open  the  trap  door,  perhaps  at- 
tracted by  secretions  from  certain  glandular 
hairs.  Once  inside,  the  creatures  do  not  escape 
and  soon  they  are  suffocated  or  starved  to  death. 
The  products  of  the  decaying  bodies  are  soon 
absorbed  by  the  plant. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 
has  been  formed  to  provide  memorials 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
National  Committee,  which  will  include 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  adequate  monu- 
mental memorial  in  Washington  ;  and  the  acquiring, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  a  park  in  the 
town  of  Oyster  Hay,  which  may  ultimately,  per- 
haps, include  Sagamore  Hill,  to  be  preserved 
like  Mount  Vernon  and  Lincoln's  home  in 
Springfield. 

In  order  to  carry  this  program  to  success,  the 
Association  will  need  a  minimum  of  #10,000,000; 
and  so  that  participation  in  the  creation  of  this 
memorial  fund  may  be  general,  it  asks  for  sub- 
scriptions thereto  from  millions  of  individuals. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  American 
of  his  generation.  He  blazed  the  trail  which  this 
nation  must  travel.  Unselfish  and  sincere  in 
purpose,  unswerving  in  seeking  the  right  and 
following  it,  definite  and  direct  in  action,  with 
his  theory  of  personal  responsibility  for  wrong- 
doing and  his  creed  of  "the  square  deal"  for  all, 
he  gave  a  lifetime  of  devoted  public  service  which 
must  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  this 
land  for  all  time.  Ardently  American,  believing 
profoundly  that  only  through  fullest  acceptance 
of  America's  privileges  and  responsibilities  could 
the  people  of  this  country  realize  their  highest 
well-being  and  fulfill  their  obligations  to  them- 
selves and  to  humanity,  he  set  up  ideals  which  it 
is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  follow. 

A  memorial  to  this  man  will  not  so  much  honor 
him  as  honor  America  and  the  citizens  who  raise 
it  to  him.  A  contribution  to  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  will  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  pledge 
of  devotion  to  ideal  citizenship.  Checks  may 
be  sent  to  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Treasurer,  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  I  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  ' 

William  Boyce  Thompson, 
President,  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  CORRECTION 

IN  THE  August  number  of  Country  Life, 
under  the  reproduction  of  the  entrance  gates 
to  the  George  Marshall  Allen  place  at  Con- 
vent, N.  J.,  credit  for  the  design  was  given 
to  Charles  I.  Berg,  architect.  This  was  an  error. 
Mr.  Berg  designed  the  house,  but  the  entrance 
gates  in  question  were  designed  by  Messrs. 
Brinley  &:  Holbrook,  landscape  architects. 
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Smart  Interiors 

McGibbon  Creations  in  Decorative  Interiors  are  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  concentration  and  study  of  the  subject. 

A  large  number  of  the  most  tasteful  American  Homes 
bear  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  McGibbon 
organization  of  Decorative  Experts. 


McGibbon  &  Co. 

3  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


One  door  from  Fifth  Avenue 


LONDON 


PARIS 


MIGGINS&^EITER 

J    CHINA       C^INCCl/  GLASS  Vd 
9&U  EAST  37™  STREET 


heR  e-openinq 
Tof  11  tf\e, 
lovvn  ilouse 


involves  the  replenishing 

CfllNA-CRXSTAL 

Early  Fall  Importations 
—the  most  extensive 
in  years  ^-^ 
have  recently  arrived. 

Our  D  esiqninq  Studios 
are  busily  enaaqcd  in  the 
creation  ol  exclusive  patterns 
and  the  artistic  development 

of  Monoqram  and  Crest  Decoration 
Co.hplete  Dinner  Services 

108  piece  sets,  S3 7  and  upward 


■  J,.li[liiilLiu.i;,  ,1  1:1,1,1 


IWIIFT 


11  EAST  00TH  STREET 


interior 
Decorations 

furxittre,  hangings, 
materials)  wall  axd 
floor    oo  v  erin  os 

mantel  ornaments 

DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 

si"        \ i/r.t.i';^  iiy  p.oraom 

FURNISHINGS,  LAMPS, 

eaideh    .\  vm     m  cu.iu)  lis 
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NATIONAL 

Fresh  From  The  Wet/ 

Water  System 


IUustralecf  "j&ookle>t  on  Xsqixes-t 
UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  COMPANY 

312  8ELLEV1EW  PLACE      MILWAUKEE  WIS. 


WATER 
ALWAYS  AT 
EVEN  WELL- 
TEMPERATURE 
NO  WATER  STORr  j 
AGE  TANK 


A  Daughter  of 
the  Land 

By  GENE  STRATTON -PORTER 

Into  the  author's  art,  has  come  a  greater 
strength  and  a  conviction  that  her  role  is  the 
interpretation  of  American  womanhood. 

Net,  $1.50.    At  all  booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page   &  Company 


ineLawns 
KeptFine 


The  care  of  large  lawns  presents  real 
difficulty  to-day  because  of  the  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  labor.  However,  if 
you  are  encountering  any  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  will  solve  your  problems. 

The  Ideal  is  a  wonderful  lal^or  and  time 
saver.  It  is  a  simple  troul  le-proof  ma- 
chine— easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  care 
for.  Cuts  just  as  close  to  walks,  trees, 
flower  beds,  and  other  obstacles  as  a 
hand  mower.  Moreover,  the  Ideal  is  a 
roller  and  mower  in  one.  and  keeps 
the  sod  firm  and  smooth. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee  of  positive  satisfac- 
tion. Write  for  catalogue  and  ask  for 
details  of  our  five  day  trial  offer. 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 
Company 

R   E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

401  Kalamazoo  Street 
LANSING  MICHIGAN 


IDEAL 

TRACTOR. 

IAWN  MOWERS 


5  Hand  Mowers"^ 


^TT  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons"    (by  Booth 
□J  Tarl^ington)  received  the  Pulitzer  award  for  the  best 
American  novel  published  in  1918.    Net,  $1.60.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 


Do  You  Know 
"Slippy  McGee"? 

It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  novels  that 
steadily  wins  a  constantly  increasing  circle  of 
enthusiastic  readers,  who  go  about  telling  still 
others  of  it  simply  because  they  are  anxious 
to  do  others  a  good  turn.  If  by  any  bad  luck 
you  have  missed  reading  "Slippy  McGee," 
do  get  it  and  read  it. 

Marie  Conway  Oemler,  author  of  "Slippy 
McGee,"  has  just  published  a  new  novel.  It 
is  called  "A  Woman  Named  Smith,"  and 

is  set  in  one  of  those  small  old  Southern  towns 
full  of  memories  and  romance  and  people  that 
are  more  distinctive  and  more  interesting  than 
the  people  in  new  or  almost  new  towns. 

"A  Woman  Named  Smith"  has  a  two- 
handed  love  story,  is  set  in  a  most  ancient 
and  splendid  "haunted"  house,  and  is  satu- 
rated with  the  good  humor  and  stimulating 
vitality  of  the  brilliant  author.  If  a  book  is 
a  real  book  you  do  come  in  contact  with  the 
author,  you  know,  and  it  is  all  kinds  of  luck 
if  the  author  is  good  to  come  in  contact  with. 
Marie  Conway  Oemler  is,  decidedly. 

"A  Woman  Named  Smith"  is  published 
by  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at  all  bookstores 
for  $1.60. 


FRIENDLY  WOOD  THRUSHES 
By  EUGENE  SWOPE 

A PAIR  of  wood  thrushes  built  their  nest 
not  only   in    plain    view  but  within 
ten   feet  of  our  sleeping  porch.  This 
gave  us  the  nature  faker's  license  to 
claim  that  the  birds  recognized  us  as  friends  and 
used  this  direct  means  of  demonstrating  their 
trust  in  us. 

The  female,  perhaps  from  her  species-old 
habit  of  caution,  practised  the  utmost  slyness 
on  leaving  or  returning  to  the  nest  to  escape 
observation  during  the  period  of  incubation. 
She  was  also  a  finished  actor  at  "freezing"  when 
she  thought  she  was  being  observed  on  the  nest. 
But  the  male,  ignoring  the  traditions  of  his  group, 
positively  advertised  the  exact  situation  of  the 
nest  by  frequently  singing  with  abandon  while 
standing  on  its  very  rim.  In  this  he  also  showed 
utter  indifference  to  an  eminent  nature  authority's 
theory  of  a  "zone  of  silence  about  each  nest." 
This,  undoubtedly,  was  an  ultra  modern  thrush, 
an  individualist. 

AT  DAYBREAK  this  thrush's  matin  in- 
variably followed  upon  the  decrescendo  of 
the  robin  chorus.  We  soon  became  as  familiar 
with  his  morning  song  as  with  the  voice  of  an 
old  friend.  We  learned  to  distinguish  his  tones 
from  those  of  all  other  thrushes.  We  learned  his 
systematic  arrangement  of  notes  with  its  in- 
variable final  phrase,  and  noted  with  amusement 
his  occasional  indifference  to  any  system  what- 
ever, as  his  vocal  rambhngs  betrayed  the  fact 
that  his  attention  was  divided  between  his  joy 
in  a  new  day  and  the  cravings  of  an  empty  craw. 

While  his  silent  mate  incubated  during  the  last 
week  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  this 
master  of  song  had  no  duties  save  to  drive  away 
a  chance  intruder  and  to  entertain  the  bird  he 
adored.  These  were  the  days  when  he  trans- 
lated into  song  the  fullness  of  his  happy  heart. 
Incidentally  he  dispensed  gratuitous  optimism 
in  melody  to  all  birds  and  men  of  that  vicinity 
who  were  in  the  mood  to  receive  it.  Oftenest 
he  would  sing  from  a  limb  just  over  the  nest, 
with  full-throated  animation.  At  other  times 
we  saw  him  perched  close  to  the  nest,  or  even  on 
its  rim,  day  dreaming  in  musical  syllables.  It 
was  at  twilight,  however,  when  he  reached  the 
height  of  his  musical  spirit.  He  seemingly  pre- 
pared for  this  by  working  himself  up  into  a  state 
of  animation,  by  his  oft  repeated  "pit,  pit" 
and  "quirt,  quirt."  Then  in  a  short,  full  song, 
consisting  wholly  of  reiterated  phrases,  he  would 
express  in  his  flute-note  vespers  all  the  worthy 
emotions  of  his  avian  soul.  Thus  ended  the  day 
for  him  and  his  mate,  and  many  such  davs  they 
had. 

WHEN  the  eggs  hatched  and  the  important 
business  of  satisfying  the  growing  appe- 
tites of  the  growing  young  devolved  upon  this 
pair,  the  glad-hearted  male  sang  less  often  and 
with  diminished  animation  during  the  day,  but 
he  never  omitted  his  sacred  vespers  with  all 
the  fullness  of  his  being.  As  tlie  young  grew  and 
the  needs  and  demands  for  food  increased,  the 
parent  birds  became  so  engrossed  in  their  search- 
ing for  insects  about  the  garden  borders  that  they 
lost  much  of  their  fear  of  us.  The  female  became 
so  fearless  that  she  would  take  an  angleworm 
from  a  rowel  extended  at  arm's  length  toward 
her. 

Within  a  week  after  the  young  thrushes  left 
their  cradle  cup  on  the  maple  limb,  they  also 
left  our  vicinity,  the  parent  birds  going  with  them. 
While  there  were  other  cheery  songsters  about 
the  garden  that  filled  the  day  with  chirp  and 
warble  and  trill,  yet  we  missed  the  melody  of 
the  wood  thrush,  him  of  the  deep,  tranquil  song. 

A  FTER  a  ten  days'  absence  I  returned  late 
**■  one  afternoon,  and  was  at  my  desk  when 
the  familiar  "Uoli — a — e — o — li — noli — nol — 
aeolee — lee"  rang  clearly, and  just  outside  my  win- 
dow. I  looked  out  and  there,  standing  on  the 
rim  of  a  new  nest,  was  our  friendly  wood  thrush. 
He  cocked  one  eye  at  me  and  repeated  in  an  in- 
different spirit  his  vowelization.  This  was  not 
his  vesper  song;  he  was  just  thinking  aloud  w  hile 
on  guard,  for  his  mate  was  away  foraging  in  the 
garden  for  her  supper. 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  the  first  brood  was 
able  to  seek  its  own  food,  or  even  before,  this 
pair  of  birds  had  secretly  built  this  other  nest. 
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Monteith  Bowl,  with  removable 
rim,  fully  marked,  10$  "  diameter 
and  1\"  high,  William  III,  1698 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH 

SILVER  

IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION 

Inspection  Cordially  Incited 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


158-162  OXFORD  ST.,  W.  1. 


2  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.  C.  4 


172  REGENT  ST.,  W.  I. 
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THE  FAMILY  GROUP  AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Between  families  or  individuals  no  other  record  of 
remembrance  could  be  so  charming  and  enduring. 
Make  engagements  now  to  insure  delivery  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

The  family  photographed  in  your  own  home  without  extra  charge 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  "H" 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  DISTINCTION 
507  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


New  York 
Washington 
Worcester 
Providence 


Boston 
Cleveland 
Annapolis 
Magnolia 


Philadelphia 
HartTord 
Atlantic  City 
Hyannis 


Baltimore 
Springfield 
Newport 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

Dignified  Reproductions  of  Old  EnglisK  dining  furniture 
finished  with  rich  patina  as  though  from  years  of  use. 
Charming  Sets  of  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  handmade 
and  finished  to  order  in  the  true  "French  Polish"  dulled, 
or  the  beautiful  DANERSK  colors  that  harmonize  \Cith  a 
specific  scheme  of  draperies  and  rugs  -without  added  cost. 
You  can  obtain  the  same  individuality  as  in  the  days  of  long 

ago  with  DANERSK  FURNITURE. 

We  are  furnishing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  and 
apartments  of  the  present  day. 

Consult  ^our  decorator  or  deal  direct.  Advice  gi9en  with- 
out obligation  to  purchase. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  floe 

SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  BOOK 
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Avenue  Planting 

ONE  of  the  secrets  of  charm  on  a  country  estate — vistas!  And 
another — long  walks!  And  a  third — trees — not  just  big  trees,  bui 
trees  of  stately,  dignified,  mellow  mien,  trees  that  have  personality. 
And  all  three  charms  are  so  easily  secured  by  one  rather-neglected  device — 
Avenue  Planting. 

Of  course,  the  planting  must  be  done  on  a  well-laid  plan,  with  the  skill 
and  the  knowledge  of  trees  that  tree-growers  of  long  and  wide  experience 
alone  can  place  at  your  disposal.  And  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  too — for 
a  mere  row  of  trees  may  easily  become  monotonous.  The  shady  walk  or 
drive  between  double  rows,  and  the  row  of  trees  along  the  stone  wall — as 
shown  in  the  picture- — are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Avenue  Planting, 
instead  of  appearing  artificial,  adds  a  charm  and  atmosphere  to  your  estate 
which  only  a  Corot  could  do  justice  to ! 

Avenue  planting  along  the  shores  of  a  lake  or  pond,  with  resulting  variety  and 
mirrored  beauty  of  vista;  avenue  planting  before  or  behind  the  house,  to  complete 
the  architect's  dream ;  avenue  planting  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  to  give  that 
all-important  first  impression;  avenue  planting  to  add  tremendously  to  the  realty 
value  of  your  property;  avenue  planting  as  a  memorial  and  tribute  to  the  honored 
dead  or  benefactor — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  phases  of  avenue  planting  which  we 
will  gladly  take  up  with  you  in  more  detail  at  your  bidding. 

Moons  Nurseries 

THE   WM,  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 

w/iich  is  /  mile  from  Trenton,  N.J. 


(BOX  BARBERRY) 

The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Originators  and  Introducers: 
The  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Woodmuut  Nurseries 
Box  19&.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for  Box-Barberry  Folder  and  Nursery- 
Catalogue.    Fall  Planting  Recommended. 


Ambassador  Morgenthau's 
Story 

By  Henry  Morgenthau 

formerly  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

'pHE  tragedies  of  Armenia,  the 
dramas  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  mysteries  of  German  intrigue, 
told  authoritatively  by  the  man  who 
lived  in  the  midst  of  them.  Net,  $2.00 

At  all  bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


50,000  BOX  EDGING 

Buxus  Sempervirens 

Homegrown 
ROSE  HILL  NURSERIES     New  Rochelle,  New  York 


The  Valley  of  Vision 

By  SARAH  COMSTOCK 

The  soul  that  has  a  vision  is  alone.  This  was 
the  fate  of  Marcia  Warren,  whose  vision  had 
taken  her  away  from  her  "set."  But  the  vision 
found  Richard  Goodrich  and  brought  them 
together — into  happiness. 

Net,  $1.50.     At  all  booksellers' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company- 


There  were  three  eggs  in  it,  and  indications  that 
incubation  was  in  progress.  This  time  the 
thrushes  had  chosen  a  hackberry  tree  which  stood 
quite  close  to  the  house,  and  had  built  this  second 
nest  on  a  level  with,  and  not  over  six  feet  from, 
a  second-story  window.  And  that  window  hap- 
pened to  be  the  one  right  by  the  desk  where  I 
work.  I  confess  here  and  now  that  work  was 
often  interrupted,  postponed,  even  forgotten 
during  the  next  three  weeks  while  those  three 
eggs  were  coming  to  life  and  growing  wings. 

The  high  degree  of  fearlessness  that  the  birds 
developed  while  collecting  food  for  their  first 
brood  was  now  in  a  great  measure  lost.  They 
were  not  much  concerned  when  I  stood  at  the 


The  male  thrush  was  a  trusting,  friendly  sort  of  chap  and 
seemed  quite  willing  to  pose  for  his  photograph 

open  window  and  looked  directly  at  the  nest, 
but  there  was  an  element  of  distrust  that  warned 
me  not  to  push  the  matter  of  photographing  the 
eggs  in  the  nest.  To  do  anything  to  cause  the 
female  to  desert  these  eggs  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  equivalent  to  killing  three  young  thrushes,  so 
I  desisted. 


T  JNFORTUNATELY  I  was  away  when  the 
eggs  hatched  and  cannot  say  whether  it 
took  place  sometime  on  the  25th  or  before  noon 
on  the  26th  of  June.  At  any  rate  there  were  three 
young,  naked,  helpless  thrushes  in  the  nest  at  noon 
of  the  26th  of  June,  and  the  parent  birds  were 
again  entering  upon  another  period  of  bug  and 
worm  catching. 

By  the  eighth  of  July  the  nest  was  getting 
uncomfortably   full.    One    of    the  youngsters 


The  female  thrush,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  to  pro- 
tect her  chicks  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 

had  to  be  an  underlayer  and,  as  the  temperature 
was  high  at  that  time,  there  was  much  shifting 
from  under  to  upper  layer,  and  much  baby  talk 
over  every  move,  expressed  in  their  cuddle  notes. 
New  areas  of  consciousness  were  awakening  and 
beginning  to  function,  as  shown  by  a  widening 
range  of  interest.  The  young  thrushes  were 
beginning  to  take  notice  of  birds  other  than  their 
parents  arriving  with  food.  They  would  turn 
their  heads  in  an  effort  to  see  the  martins  that 
sang  and  sailed  above  them.  They  would  show 
positive  animation  over  an  English  sparrow  trying 
to  sing  from  the  cornice  above  the  thrush  nest. 
They  would  pick  at  flies  coming  about  them,  and 
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HOUSE  SURGERY 

Why  Build  When  You  Can  Remodel? 


BEFORE 

We  redeem  architectural  monstrosities.  We  make 
beautiful,  livable  and  practical,  houses  that  have 
become  eyesores  to  their  owners  and  the  neighbors. 

We  will  take  a  house  that  the  owner  has  entirely- 
given  up  hope  of  enjoying  himself  or  finding  a 


AFTER 

buyer  for,  and  readily  convert  this  liability  into  an 
asset,  and  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

The  illustrations  published  herewith  have  to  do 
with  an  actual  re-modelling  of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
exclusive  sections  suburban  to  New  York. 


Send  for  further  particulars  and  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet  "Before  and  After" 

HENRY  J.  DAVISON,  Inc.      D£Z%™£fFu^Kngs      489  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


A.  FEW  o/~OUR  NOTABLE  INSTALLATIONS 


Chas.  A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 

F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Richardson,  Chicago 
Benj.  J.  Allen,  Esq., 

Winnetka,  III. 

C.  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harley  T.  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 


Ed  w.  Mallinckrodt,  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harter, 

Canton,  Ohio 
H.  N.  Lape,  Wyoming,  O. 
J.  O.  Keene,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jos.  B.  Haggin  Est. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  D.  McDougall, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  Condon,  Esq., Chicago 
Geo.  A.  Newhall, 

Burlingame,  Cat. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 


Grand  Prize 


Cold  Medal 


STANOARID) 


FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  Iron  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  boofe.    Write  for  them  to-day. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Salea  und  (  (instruction  Rcpr.Mnt.tlTM  In  I'rinripal  Cltle 

"The  World's  GreaUst  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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Two  great  things — 


— the  tingle  of  a  crisp  autumn  day  with  the 
smoke  of  burning  leaves  in  your  nostrils  and 
the  keen  air  urging  you  to  action. 

— the  heavy,  rich  odor  of  green  growing  things 
combined  with  the  perfume  of  an  endless  va- 
riety of  blossoms  that  rival  in  beauty  the 
marvels  of  Arnheim's  garden. 

Nature  gives  you  these  two  great  things  only  in  succession. 
With  an  AGMCO  indoor  garden  you  can  have  them  at 
the  same  time — can  go  from  one  to  the  other  at  will — can 
enjoy  two  glorious  seasons  at  once. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  book  of  designs. 
It's  gratis.  And  tucked  between  its  covers 
is  the  road  to  a  world   of   healthy  joys. 


American  Greenhouse  Mfg.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
50  Broad  St. 


CHICAGO 
Masonic  Temple 
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Farr's  Superb  Lilacs 

f  HAC-TTME  is  spring-time  at  its  best,  and  one 
tan  scarcely  conceive  of  a  garden  without  the 
plants  "loved  by  Washington  and  set  by  him  in  the 
garden  at  Mt.  Vernon."  For  more  than  a  century  the 
Lilacs  planted  on  Bussey  Hill  (at  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum) have  bloomed  every  year,  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  proving  their  worth  as  permanent  fea- 
tures of  the  garden. 

Among  the  beautiful  Lilacs  growing  at  Wyomissing 
Nurseries  are  Ellen  Willmott,  snowy  white,  with  a  truss 
nearly  a  foot  long;  Leon  Gambctte,  a  giant-flowering 
variety,  with  blooms  almost  as  large  as  tuberoses; 
j  Belle  de  Nancy,  soft  lilac-pink.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Lilacs  I  grow  at  Wyomissing;  there  are  variet  ies 
early  and  varieties  late,  new  colors  and  glorified  forms, 
with  individual  flowers  and  trusses  more  than  doubled 
in  size.  All  my  Lilacs  are  grown  on  their  own  roots, 
the  only  safe  way  to  produce  good  plants 

Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Sixth  edition,  1!)18)  describes  all  of  these  new  Lilacs,  and 
other  gems  for  fall  pi  nting,  including  Deutzias,  Philadel- 
phus,  Evergreens,  Rock-plants,  Japanese  and  German  Irises, 
and  over  500  varieties  of  Peonies.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  this  sixth  edition  send  for  it  to-day. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co, 

103  Garfield  Avenue  WYOMISSING,  PENNA. 
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That  soft,  velvety  finish' 


ENAMEL  PAINT 


Importations  of  Ripolin  are  again 
being  received.  Send  for  our  book- 
let showing  Residences  finished 
with  RIPOLIN. 


J.  A.  k  W.  BIRD  k  COxMPANY 

North  American  Distributors 
88  Pearl  Street  Boston 

New  York  Office,  38  Pearl  Street 


Let  Us  Plan  Your  Bird 
Garden— Now 


The  Bird  Man  is  now  making  prelimi- 
nary surveys  of  Gardens,  Parks,  Cemeteries 
and  Estates  for  Bird  Sanctu:-'es  to  be  com- 
pleted for  next  year's  nesting  sea:on. 

Why  not  Yours? 


Watch  the  Orioles  gather  nest- 
ing material  from  a  Reiber 
Nesting  Supply  Station  and 
weave  it  into  their  cradle  nests. 


Edwin  H.  Reiber.  the  Bird  Man,  has  invented  a  method  of  attracting  the 
wild  feathered  creatures  of  the  air  right  to  your  very  door — a  method 
which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments. 

Reiber  Bird  Homes  reproduce  the  natural  conditions  under  which  birds 
nest  and  rear  their  young. 

Send  for  the  Bird  Man's  Book  and  literature. 

Reiber  Bird  Reserve  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 


October,  1919 
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BRANCH  OFFICES 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Chicago.  III. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


311  Widener  Bldg. 
304  Brisbane  Bldg. 
1433  East  Genesee  St. 
921  Union  Arcade  Bldg. 
208  South  La  Salle  St. 
401  Lathrop  Bldg. 
1046  McKnight  Bldg. 
P.  O.  Box  604 
1141  Citizens  National 
Bank  Bldg. 


AGENTS 

Boston.  Mass.,  Starkweather  and  Broadhurst. 

53  State  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  Reeves  &  Skinner  Machy.  Co., 

2211  Olive  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  Canada.  W,  J.  Westawav, 

5  Sun  Life  Bide. 


The  installation  of  one  "Per- 
mutit"  Water  Softener  in  a 
neighborhood  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  "Per- 
mutit"  owners — enthusiastic 
over  the  soft  water  comforts  it 
brings — tell  their  friends.  Or, 
their  guests — noting  the  soft 
water  luxury  in  the  "Per- 
mutit"-equipped  home — in- 
stall a  similar  plant  in  their 
own  homes. 

Rain-soft,  clear  sparkling  water 
for  bath,  toilet,  and  shampoo — 
linens  soft,  sweet,- fresh  from 
soft  water  washing — dainty  lin- 
gerie laundered  without  injury 
— foods  more  wholesome  and 
palatable — boilers  and  pipes 
free  from  dirty  scale — that's 
what  a  "Permutit"  Softener 
brings  to  any  house. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "Soft 
Water  for  Every  Home." 

A  "Permutit"  Softener  can 
be  installed  by  any  plumber, 
in  old  homes  or  new,  in  any 
capacity  desired.  It  needs  no 
more  care  and  attention  than  a 
heater.  The  picture  above 
shows  it  in  combination  with 
an  electric  water  heater  and 
hot  water  tank. 

The  Permutit  Company 

440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Water  Softeners,  Filters 
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that  Found  ItselF 

Electric  light  plants  vary  in  quality  as 
much  as  automobiles  do.  The  appoint- 
ments of  a  truly  fine  country  home  call 
for  a  4  K.W.  Universal  lighting  plant, 
just  as  its  garage  calls  for  a  Rolls-Royce, 
Pierce  or  Locomobile. 

A  Universal  system  supplies  light  and 
power  with  the  unflickering  steadiness  and 
complete  reliability  of  the  city  power  plant. 


4  Cylinder 
MOTOR 


— a  smooth-running,  vibrationless,  water-cooled  power  plant 
that  economically  burns  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas. 

There  is  a  Universal  motor  for  your  motor  boat  as  well. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting 
Plants  and  Bulletin  No.  29  on  Marine  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL   MOTOR  CO. 

Sta.  50         Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


FUSED  INTO  ONE-PIECE  PANELS 
FOR  STRENGTH  AND  PERMANENCE 


Man  weighs  240 
pounds —  Pickets 
and  rails  V2  in. 
square —  Panel  is 
8  feet  long. 


"Electro-Weld"  railings  and  gates  pos- 
sess unparalleled  strength  and  durability. 
1  he  railings  are  fused  with  one-piece  panels, 
electrically  welded  at  every  intersection 
under  a  pressure  of  from  one  to  five  tons, 
insuring  an  absolute  union  of  metal.  1  his 
process,  to  the  use  of  which  we  have  the 
exclusive  right,  lends  itself  to-  the  making 
of  innumerable  attractive  designs  in  both 
Railings  and  Gates. 

A  fence  of  this  construction  cannot  sag. 
Set  on  firmly  anchored  posts,  its  alignment 
and  rigidity  are  permanently  maintained. 

Write  for  Booklet  G.  M.  37.  it  tells  more  about  Anchor 
Post  "Electro-Weld"  Railings  and  Gates. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 


Boston 
Cleve  land 


Philadelhia 
Atlanta 
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This  Glass  Garden  of 
Standard  Make 
Sold  at  a  Standard  Price 


It  costs  $3,300  erected  com- 
plete. 

This  word  "complete"  covers 
all  greenhouse  structural  ma- 
terials; heating  equipment; 
plant  benches;  ventilating 
apparatus;  work  room;  ma- 
sonry work;  and  cost  of  erec- 
tion; exclusive  only  of  freight, 
cartage  and  workmen's 
fares. 

It  covers  a  space  18  by  25 
feet. 


The  work  room  is  12  by 
feet  additional. 
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The  construction  is  simple, 
durable  and  practical. 

If  desired,  the  work  room  can 
be  omitted,  and  the  glass 
portion  built  against  the 
dwelling  or  garage. 

Without  the  work  room,  the 
glass  garden  portion  costs 
$2,250. 

This,  then,  is  a  frank  and 
fair  proposition,  in  which  you 
know  exactly  what  you  are 
going  to  get,  and  exactly 
what  it  costs  to  get  it. 

Send  for  special  circular. 


ord,&  IWnhamfo. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


Irvington 

N.  Y. 

Boston 

Little  BUlg. 


New  York 

42nd  St.  Building 

Cleveland 

2063  East  4th  St. 


Philadelphia 

Land  Title  Bldg. 

Toronto 

Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


Eastern  Factory 

Irvington,  N.  Y 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
TREES 


Shrubs  and 

Plants 

/~)UR  ability  to  supply  trees, 
v~'  shrubs  and  plants  of  the 
highest  quality  is  not  curtailed 
by  the  embargo  against  foreign 
shipments.    Get  lists  now  for 
Fall  planting. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wtn.  Warner  Harper 

Prop. 

Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 

You   are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the 
Andorra  Nurseries 
at  r.ny  time. 

Full  Speed  Ahead 


HENRY  B.  BESTON 


THE  author  of  this  book  is  familiar  with  the  sea  in 
all  its  moods.  He  writes  of  navy  life  in  war  time 
with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  understanding. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department,  Mr.  Bes- 
ton  visited  the  American  naval  bases  in  Europe,  went 
to  sea  on  U.  S.  destroyers  and  submarines,  and  finally 
went  out  on  patrol  with  the  American  unit  of  the  Grand 
Fleet 

Not  a  book  on  naval  strategy  and  tactics,  but  a  series 
of  sketches  of  navy  life,  vividly  written,  dramatic,  and 
amusing.  A  very  readable  book!  Net,  $1.50  at 
all  bookstores. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


the  departure  of  the  parent  birds  seemed  to  excite 
them.  The  most  vigorous  would  sometimes 
scramble  to  the  rim  of  the  nest  in  an  effort  to 
watch  a  parent  drop  away  into  the  air. 

It  was  during  the  eighth  of  July  that  the  preen- 
ing of  fast-growing  feathers  first  began.  From 
that  date  on  it  seemed  that  at  least  one  or  another 
of  the  youngsters  was  at  it  all  the  time.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  ninth  was  noticed  the  first  sign 
of  the  instinct  to  flutter  the  wings.  During  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  all  three  chicks  had  several 
turns  each  at  this  expression  of  a  new  urge.  It 
was  a  fluttering  of  but  one  wing  at  a  time,  how- 
ever, nor  was  there  any  effort  to  stand  up  during 
the  process. 

THE  sun  in  the  afternoon,  for  short  periods 
at  a  time,  would  find  an  opening  in  the 
leafy  roof  of  the  hackberry  and  then  its  rays 
would  fall  direct  upon  the  birdlings.  The 
effect  was  to  make  them  sleepy  or  wilty,  their 
heads  would  drop  against  the  side,  or  on  the  rim 
of  the  nest,  in  most  awkward  and  seemingly  life- 
less positions.  When  the  mother  found  them  in 
this  state  she  would  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  nest 
with  partially  extended  wings  and  protect  them 
from  the  sun  until  its  changed  position  again 
brought  the  nest  into  the  shade.  I  never  saw 
the  male  convert  himself  into  an  umbrella! 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  July,  the  eldest 
son  of  this  new  family,  after  swallowing,  un- 


One  of  the  rare  occasions  when  the  heads  of  the  three  young 
thrushes  were  visible  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  open 

fletcherized,  a  full  grown  katydid,  wings  and  all, 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  fluttered  both 
wings  simultaneously,  and  with  such  energy  that 
he  almost  went  over,  nearly  lifted  himself.  His 
engine  was  developing  power.  I  am  ready  to 
go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  young  bird  was 
frightened  by  the  feeling  of  being  lifted,  fright- 
ened by  the  first  sensations  of  flying,  for  he  drop- 
ped back  into  the  nest  with  the  suddenness  of 
dodging  a  danger  and  kept  unusually  quiet  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  All  three  on  that  day 
had  the  experience  of  standing  up  and  fluttering 
both  wings  simultaneously.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  a  period  of  restlessness. 

V\7"E  WERE  anxious  to  witness  the  behavior 
*  *  of  the  parent  birds  as  well  as  that  of  the 
young  when  the  first  took  to  the  air,  but  while 
we  were  at  breakfast  on  the  twelfth,  all  three  left 
the  nest.  , 
The  insistent  and  all  but  incessant  hunger  call 
)f  the  voting  birds,  a  short  one-note  call  begin- 
ning as  a  scream  and  ending  as  a  hiccough,  was 
heard  about  the  garden  for  three  days,  then  it  re- 
ceded to  neighboring  trees  to  the  south.  After 
a  three  days'  absence  from  the  garden,  two  of  the 
young  returned,  and  while  they  were  occasionally 
fed  by  the  mother  they  had  to  depend  for  food 
largely'upon  their  ow  n  luck  at  catching  moths  and 
beetles.  The  fact  that  but  two  returned  sug- 
gested that  there  had  been  a  tragedy  during  one  of 
those  three  days.  After  the  22nd  of  July  neither 
the  young  nor  the  adults  w  ere  to  be  heard  or  seen. 

TN  THE  late  afternoon  of  July  23rd,  when  pass- 
ing  through  a  wooded  strip  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  home  and  of  the  thrush  nest  in  the  hack- 
In  rrv,  I  unmistakably  heard  our  friendly  thrush 
indifferently  singing.  The  breeding  season  was; 
over,  and  perhaps  the  southbound  migrating, 
instinct  was  beginning. 

On  the  following  afternoon  a  group  of  ten' 
robins  lit  on  my  lawn  to  feed.  This  grouping 
and  feeding  together  was  very  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  migrating  movement  with  the 
thrush  family  was  beginning  in  a  desultory  way, 
at  least,  about  a  month  after  the  summer  solstice. 
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